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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 


Tim  iiouö  laiaiioT  0¥  ät.bävxb». 


Mt  Lord, 

I  TRUST  jou  will  excuse  the  libertj  I  take  in 
inscribing  to  you  a  new  edition  of  my  Letters  from 
Scotland.  That  none  of  these  letters  were  addressed 
to  your  Lordship,  is  a  circumstance  for  which  I  take 
•great  shame  to  myself,  after  the  very  kind  manner  in 
which  you  spoke  tö  me  on  that  head,  the  day  I  left 
you — raay  I  be  permitted  to  add,  after  the  long  ex- 
perience  I  have  had  of  your  Lordship^s  concern  and 
attachment,  in  several  years  of  professional  attend- 
ance,  and,  since  that  was  laid  aside,  of  private  inter- 
course  and  friendship. 

I  must  not  attenipt  to  deny,  that  there  are  some 
things  in  these  Letters  which  are  not  exactly  what  I 
should  have  judged  proper  for  your  Lordship's  eye ; 
but  your  Lordship  is  aware,  that  they  were  written 
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without  the  smallest  notion  of  being  priated«  I  hope 
tbe  effect  of  the  whole  correspondence  may  be  agree- 
able  to  you,  and  I  well  knotv  the  geotle  and  forgiving 
nature  of  your  disposition.  Above  all,  I  should  be 
highly  flattered  to  learn,  that  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  had  in*- 
terested  and  pleased  you.  The  truly  liberal  and  apos- 
tolic  zeal  with  which  your  Lordship  has  so  long 
been  labouring  to  serve  my  countrymen  in  tbeir  oiost 
important  concerns,  is  appreciated  and  honoured  by 
noneüiore  highly  than, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  very  humble, 

and  very  affectionate  servant, 

PETER  MORRIS. 

Pensharpe  Halli  Aberystwitb. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO   THE   RET.  DAVID   WILLIAMS« 

Oman's  Hotel,  Edinbargh,  March  6. 

I  ABBIVED  here  last  night,  oiily  two  hours  later  than  my 
caIculatioD  at  Läverpool,  wbich  was  entirely  owing  to  a 
sroall  accident  that  befel  Scrub,  as  I  was  Coming  down  the 
hill  to  Musselburgh.  I  was  so  mach  engaged  with  the  view, 
that  I  did  not  remark  bim  stumble  once  or  twice,  and  at  last 
down  he  came,  having  got  a  pretty  long  nail  run  into  bis 
fbot  I  tumed  round  to  curse  John,  bat  perceived  that  he 
had  been  fast  asleep  during  the  whole  affair.  However,  it 
happened  luckily  that  there  was  a  farrier's  sbop  only  a  few 
yards  on,  and  by  his  assistance  we  were  soon  in  a  condition 
to  move  again.  My  chief  regret  was  being  obliged  to 
make  my  entry  into  the  city  after  night-fall,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  ;  and  yet  that  is  no  great  matter  neither.  As 
for  the  shandrydan,  I  never  had  the  least  reason  to  repent  my 
bringing  it  with  me.  It  is  positively  the  very  best  vehicle 
in  existence.  The  lightness  of  the  gig — the  capacity  of  the 
cbariot — and  the  stylishness  of  the  car — ^it  is  a  wonderful  com- 
bination  of  excellencies.  But  I  forget  your  old  quizzing 
about  my  Hobby. 

My  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  drivelling  tum- 
pike-man,  dtrected  me  to  put  up  at  the  Black  Bul]|  a  crowd« 
edf  noisy,  shabby,  uncomfortable  inn,  frequented  by  all  man- 
ner of  stage-coacbes  and  their  contents,  asmy  ears  were  well 
faught  before  moming.    Having  devoured  a  tolerable  break* 
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fast,  bowever,  I  began  to  feel  myse]f  io  a  more  genial  con- 
dition  than  I  had  expected,  and  sallied  out  to  deliver  one  er 
two  letters  of  introduction,  and  take  a  general  view  of  the 
town,  in  a  temper  which  even  you  might  ÜBve  envied.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  know  not  a  feeling  of  more  delightfal  excita« 
tion,  than  that  which  attends  a  traveller  when  he  sallies 
oat  of  a  fine  clear  morning,  to  make  his  first  survey  of  a 
splendid  city^  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  I  have  often  before 
experienced  this  charming  spirit-stirring  Sensation.  Even  now, 
I  remember,  with  a  kind  of  solemn  enthusiasm,  the  day  when 
(in  your  Company  too,  my  dear  David,)  I  opened  my  win- 
dow  at  the  White  Horse,  Fetter-Iane,  and  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  the  chimneys  and  smoke  (for  there  what  eise  could  I 
behold  ?)  of  London.  I  remember  the  brief  devoirs  paid  by 
US  both  to  our  coCee  and  mufiins,  and  the  spring  of  juvenile 
elasticity  with  which  we  bounded,  rather  than  walked,  into 
the  midst  of  the  hum,  hurry,  and  dusky  magnificcnce  of 
Fleet-street.  How  we  stared  at  Temple-Bar !  How  our 
young  blood  boiled  within  us  as  we  passed  over  the  very  stones 
that  had  drank  the  drops  as  they  oozed  from  the  fresh-dis- 
severed  head  of  the  brave  old  Balmerino !  With  what  con- 
sciousness  of  reverence  did  we  pace  along  the  Strand — retir- . 
ing  now.and  then  into  a  corner  to  consult  our  pocket-map 
— jand  returning  with  a  high  satisfaction,  to  feel  ourselves 
under  the  shadow  of  edifices  whose  very  naraes  were  enough 
for  US  !  How  we  stood  agaze  at  Charing  Gross !  The 
Statue  of  tlie  Martyr  at  our  right — Whitehall  on  our  left — 
Westminster  Abbey,  lifting  itself  like  a  cloud  before  us — 
pillars  and  palaces  all  around,  and  the  sun  lighting  up  the 
whole  scene  with  rays  eoriched  by  the  deep  tinges  of  the  at- 
mosphere  tlirough  which  they  passed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  compare  my  own  feelings  now-a-days 
with  those  of  that  happy  time — neither  have  I  any  intention 
of  representing  Edinburgh  as  a  place  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  sublime  impressions,  which  every  Englishman  must 
experience  when  he  first  finds  himself  in  London.  The  Ima- 
gination of  a  Southern  does  not  connect  with  this  nort%ern 
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fiity  80  tnany  glorious  recoUectioos  of  aotiquity,  nor  is  there 
aiiy  thing  to  be  compared  witb  the  feeling  of  moral  reverence, 
accorded  by  even  tbe  dullest  of  mankind,  to  the  actual  seat 
and  centre  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  governmeut  io  the 
World.  WitboQt  at  all  referring  to  these  tbings,  tbe  gigan«- 
tic  bulk  and  populatioo  bf  London,  are,  of  tbemselves,  more 
tban  sufiScient  to  make  it  tbe  most  inipressive  of  all  earthly 
eitles.  In  no  place  is  one  so  sensible,  at  once,  to  tbe  little«- 
Hess  and  the  greatness  of  bis  nature— 4)ow  inftignificant  the 
beiog  tbat  forros  scarcely  a  distinguisbable  speck  in  that 
buge  sweep  of  congregaied  existence— yet  bow  noble  tbe 
spirit  which  bas  called  togetber  tbat  mass — wbich  rules  and 
fluides  and  animates  them  all — ^which  so  adorns  their  com- 
•binafion,  and  teacbes  tbe  structures  of  art  almost  to  rival  tbe 
vastness  of  Nature.  How  awful  is  tbe  idea  wbich  tbe  poet 
bas  expressed  when  he  speaks  of  "  all  tbat  mighty  beart !'' 

And  yet  tfaere  is  no  lack  of  food  for  entbusiasm  even  bere. 
Here  is  tbe  capital  of  an  ancient,  independent,  and  heroic  na* 
tioo,  abounding  in  baildiags  ennobled  by  tbe  memory  of  illus- 
trious  inhabitants  in  the  old  times,  and.illustrious  deeds  of 
good  and  evil  ;  and  in  others,  which  bereafter  will  be  reve- 
renced  by  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  those  that  inhabit  them 
now.  Above  all,  bere  is  all  tbe  sublimity  of  Situation  and 
scenery — mountains  near  and  afar  off — ^rocks  and  glen&— and 
the  sea  itself,  almost  witbin  hearing  of  its  waves.  I  was  pre- 
pared  to  feel  mach ;  and  yet  you  will  not  wonder  when  I 
teil  yoQ,  tbat  I«  feit  more  tban  I  was  prepared  for.  You 
know  well  that  my  molher  was  a  Scotcbwoman,  and  therefore 
you  will  comprebend  tbat  I  viewed  the  wbole  witb  some 
little  of  the  pride  of  her  nation.  I  arrived,  at  least,  without 
prejudices  against  that  whicfa  I  sbould  see,  and  was  ready  to 
open  myself  to  such  impresslons  as  might  come. 

I  know  no  city, .  where  the  lofty  feelings,  generated  by  the 
ideas  of  antiqusty,  and  the  muhitude  of  human  beings,  are 
so  much  swelled  and  improved  by  tbe  admixture  of  those 
other  lofty,  perbaps  yet  loftier  feelings,  wbich  arise  from  the 
c««templation  et  free  and  spadous  natnre  herseif.     Edin- 
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burgb,  even  were  its  popuIation  as  great  as  Chat  of  Londo^ 
could  oever  be  merely  a  city.  Here  there  must  always  be 
present  the  idea  of  tbe  comparative  litdeness  of  all  humaD 
Works.  Here  tbe  proudest  of  palaces  must  be  content  to 
catch  the  shadows  of  mouptains ;  and  the  grandest  of  for- 
tresses  to  appear  like  tbe  dwellings  oTpigmies,  perched  od  the 
very  bulwarks  of  creation.  Evcry  wbere — all  arouod— you 
have  rocks  frowning  over  rocks  in  imperial  elevation,  and 
descending,  among  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a  city,  i&to  dark 
deptbs,  such  as  nature  alone  can  excavate.  The  builders  o^ 
the  old  city,  too,  appear  as  if  tbey  had  made  nature  the  model 
of  their  architecture.  Seen  through  the  low^ring  roist  which 
almost  perpetually  envelops  them,  the  huge  masses  of  these 
erections,  so  high,  so  rugged  in  their  outlines,  so  heaped 
together,  and  conglomerated  and  wedged  into  each  other,  are 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  yet  larger  and  bolder 
forms  of  cliff  and  ravine,  among  which  their  foundations  have 
been  pitched.  There  is  a  certain  gloomy  indistinctness  in  the 
formation  of  these  fantastic  piles,  which  leaves  the  eye,  that 
would  scrutinize  and  penetrate  them,  unsatisfied  and  dim  with 
gazing. 

In  Company  with  the  first  friend  I  saw,  (of  whom  more 
anon,)  I  proceeded  at  once  to  take  a  look  of  tbis  süperb  city 
from  a  height,  placed  just  over  the  point  wbere  tbe  old  and 
new  parts  of  the  town  meet  These  two  quarters  of  the  city, 
or  ratbcr  these  two  neighbouring  but  distinct  cities,  are  sepa- 
rated  by  a  deep  green  Valley,  which  once  contained  a  lake, 
and  which  is  crossed  at  one  place  byia  huge  eartben  mound, 
and  at  another  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  three  arches. 
Tbis  Valley  runs  off  toward  tbe  estuary  of  tbe  Forth,  which 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tbe  city,  and  between  the  city 
and  the  sea  there  rises  on  each  side  of  it  a  hill — ^to  the  south 
that  called  Arthur's  Seat — to  the  north  tbe  lower  and  yet 
suf&ciently  commanding  eminence  on  which  I  now  stood — 
the  CaltoD  Hill. 

Tbis  hill,  which  rises  about  350  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea,  is,  in  fact,  notbing  more  than  a  huge  pile  of  rock§^ 
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covered  whh  a  thin  coating  of  soil,  and,  fbr  the  most  part, 
witfa  a  beautiful  verdure.  It  has  lately  been  circied  all  round 
with  spacious  gravelled  walks,  so  that  one  reaches  the  sum- 
mit  witbout  the  least  fatigue.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  not 
quitted  the  streets,  so  easy  is  the  ascent ;  and  yet  where  did 
fttreets  or  city  ever  afibrd  such  a  prospect !  The  view  changes 
every  moment  as  you  proceed ;  yet  what  grandeur  of  unity 
in  the.  general  and  nltimate  Impression !  At  first  yoa  see  only 
the  skirts  of  the  New  Town,  with  apparently  few.  public  edi- 
fices  to  diversify  the  grand  uniformity  of  tbeir  oudines ;  then 
you  häve  a  rieh  piain,  with  green  fields,  groves  and  villas, 
gradually  losing  itself  in  the  sea-port  town  of  Edinburgh, 
— ^Leith.  Lieith  Covers,  for  a  brief  space,  the  margin  ofthat 
'magnificent  Frith  which  recedes  upward  among  an  amphi- 
theatre  of  mountains,  and  opens  downward  into  the  ocean, 
broken  everywhere  by  green  and  woody  isles,  excepting 
where  the  bare  brown  rock  of  the  Bass  lißs  itself  above  the 
waters  mid*way  to  the  sea.  As  you  move  round,  the  Frith 
disappears,  and  yöu  have  Arthurs  Seat  in  your  front  In 
the  Valley  between  lies  Holyrood,  ruined — desolate — ^but  ma- 
jestic  in  its  desolation.  From  thence  the  Old  Town  Stretches 
iu  dark  shadow — ^up,  in  a  line,  to  the  summit  of  the  Castle 
rock — a  royal  residence  at  either  extremity — ^and  all  between 
an  indistingui^hable  mass  of  black  tower-like  stmctures — 
]the  concentrated  *^  walled  city»*'  which  has  stood  more  Sieges 
than  I  can  teil  of. 

Here  we  paused  for  a  time,  eiSjoying  the  majestic  gloom  of 
this  most  picturesque  of  cities.  A  thick  blue  smoke  hunglow 
upon  the  houses,  and  tbeir  outlines  reposed  behind  on  ridges 
of  purple  clouds  \ — the  smoke,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  murky 
air,  giving  yet  more  extravagant  bulk  and  altitude  to  tbose 
huge  Strange  dwellings,  and  increasing  the  power  of  contrast 
wdich  met  our  view,  when  a  kvf  paces  more  brought  us  once 
again  upon  the  New  Town — the  airy  bridge— the  bright  green 
vale  below  and  beyond  it — ^and,  skirting  the  line  of  the  vale 
on  either  side,vthe  rough  crags  of  the  Castle  rock,  and  the 
broad  glare  of  Prince's  Street,  that  most  süperb  of  terraces — 
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all  beamiDg  in  tbe  open  ydlow  llght  of  the  «ui-^teepto  wd 
iowers,  and  capolas,  scattered  foright  beoeath  our  feetr-^nd« 
fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  wbole  pomp  and  richneßs  of 
distant  commotiop — the  beart  of  tbe  city. 

'Such  was  my  first  view  of  Edinburgh.  I  desceaded  agaia 
ioto  her  streets  in  a  sort  of  Stupor  of  admiratioo. 

Excuse  my  troubling  you  witb  all  tbis,  now  that  I  have 
vritten  it;  but  do  not  be  alarmed  wlth  aoy  fear,  lestl  shouM 
propose*  to  treat  you  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  diet. 
I  bave  no  intention  to  ^nd  you  a  description  of  tbe  cities  and 
scenery  of  Scotland.  I  refer  you  ^em^  et  Hmtd  to  Sir  John 
Carr,  and  our  dear  countryoian,  Mr.  Pennant.  I  have  alvrays 
been  "  a  fisher  of  men ;"  and  here  also,  I  promise  you,  I  mean 
to  stick  to  my  vocation.    But  enough  for  the  present 

Your's  sincerely^ 

P.M. 

« 

P.  S. — ^You  will  observe  by  tbe  date  of  my  letter,  I  have 
already  left  the  Black  Bull.  I  write  from  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  hoteis  I  ever  was  in,  and  have  already  ascertained 
the  excellence  of  the  port 


LETTER  II. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Oman'«,  Mareh  6. 

Dear  David, 

Do  you  recoUect  W— — ,  of  Trinity  ?  I  suspect  nof ; 
but  you  have  heard  of  bim  a  thousand  times.  And  yet  you 
may  have  raet  bim  at  my  rooms,  or  North's ;  for  I  thinkihe 
determined,  afler  you  began  to  reside.  At  all  events,  you  re- 
member  to  have  heard  rae  describe  bis  stränge  eccentric  cha- 
racter — bis  dissolute  behaviour  durtng  the  first  years  of  bis 
residence — ^his  extravagant  zeal  of  study  aft^rwards— last  of 
all,  the  absurdity  of  bb  sudden  elopement^  witbout  a  degree^ 
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after  having  astonisbed  the  ezamining  masters  by  the  splendid 
cominencement  of  bis  exaraination.  *The  man  is  half-mad  ia 
8orae  tbings ;  and  that  is  tbe  key  of  the  whole  mystery. 

W-  ■  and  I  were  great  friends  daring  the  first  terms  I 
spent  at  Jesus,  He  had  gone  to  school  at  Harrofw  with  my 
brother  Samuel,  and  called  on  me  tbe  very  day  I  entered. 
What  a  Iffe  n^as  oors  in  that  thoughtless  prime  of  our  days ! 
We  spent  all  the  mornings  after  lecture  in  utter  lounging-— 
eating  ice  at  Jübb's — ^flirting  with  Miss  Butler — bathing  ia 
tbe  Charwell,  and  so  fortb. .  And  then,  after  dinner,  we  used 
to  have  our  fruit  and  wine  carried  into  tbe  garden,  (I  roean 
at  Trinity,)  and  there  we  sat,  three  or  four  of  us,  sipping 
away  for  a  couple  of  bours,  under  the  dark  refresbing  shade 
of  those  old  beecben  bowers.  Evensong  was  no  sooner  over, 
tban  we  would  down  to  tbe  Isis,  and  man  one,  'or  sometimes 
two,  o(  Motber  Hall's  boats,  and  so  run  races  against  each 
otfaer,  or  some  of  our  friends,  to  Iffley  or  Sandford«  Wbat 
lots  of  bread  and  butter  we  used  to  devour  at  tea,  and  wbat 
delight  we  feit  in  rowing  back  in  tbe  cool  misty  evening-^ 
somethnes  tbe  moon  up  long  ere  we  reacbed  Christ  Churcb 
meadows  again.  A  ligbt  supper— cheese-and-bread  and  let- 
tuces — and  a  joyous  bowl  of  Bisbop — these  were  tbe  regulär 
conclusion.  I  would  give  half  I  am  worth  to  live  one  week 
of  it  over  again.  At  that  time,  W  and  I,  Tom  Vere,  (of 
Corpus,)  and  one  or  two  more,  were  never  separate  above 
three  or  four  bours  in  the  day. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  deliver  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
young  barrister  of  tbls  place,  when,  in  tuming  tbe  eomer  of 
a  Street,  my  old  friend,  Will  W— ,  passed  closc  at  my  et 
bow.  I  knew  bim  in  a  moment,  although  he  is  greatly  cbanged, 
and  called  after  bim.  He  tumed  round  with  a  fierce  air,  as 
if  loth  to  be  disturbed,  (for  be  was  evidently  ap  to  tbe  chin  m 
meditation;)  but,  on  recognizing  bis  ancient  acqutdntance, 
nothing  could  be  more  bearty  tban  tbe  kindness  of  bis  coun* 
tenance.  After  a  few  burried  interrogations  on  both  sides, 
diversified  by  scarcely  any  responses  on  eitber,  I  took  bis 
arm  and  began  to  explain  to  bim  tbe  purposes  of  my  Visit  16 
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a  city  in  wbich  he'  had  so  litde  expectation  of  seeing  me.  He 
accouipanied  me  ioimedrately  to  the  Calton  Hill,  of  which  I 
spoke  in  my  last^  and  where,  as  be  assured  me,  he  spends  at 
least  one  hour  every  day  when  in  Edinburgh.  On  coming 
down  he  carried  me  to  the  Hotel  wbere  I  now  am ;  and,  having 
Seen  my  baggage  and  horses  fairly  establisbed,  and  walked  a 
good  deal  about  the  town,  we  proceeded  to  bis  house,  wbere 
I  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  assure  you  this  rencoun- 
ter  has  afibrded  me  the  bigbest  pleasure,  and  J  doubt  not  it 
will  be  of  infinite  use  to  me,  moreover — for  W  ■  is,  per- 
haps,  of  all  men,  the  very  person  I  should  haye  selected  to  act 
as  my  Cicerone  in  Scoüand.  Indeed,  I  wonder  at  myself  for 
not  having  made  more  accurate  inquiries  about  bim  before  I 
set  out ;  but  I  had  somehow  got  a  confused  idea  in  my  head 
that  he  was  resident  in  France  or  Germany,'  and  really  had 
never  thought  of  bim  in  relation  to  my  own  schemes  of  visit- 
ing  bis  country.  He  has  already  introduced  me  to  several 
very  pleasant  fellows  here.  But  before  I  describe  bis  compa- 
nions,  I  must  endeavour  to  give  you  some  little  notion  of  him- 
self. 
Afler  leaving  Oxford  under  the  stränge  circumsta&ces  you 

have  often  heard  me  speak  of,  W proceeded  to  the  North, 

wbere  he  spent  severäl  years  in  severe  study,  not  a  whit  dis- 
eouraged  in  bis  views,  or  shaken  from  bis  attachments,  by 
the  Singular  catastrophe  to  which  the  coustitutional  and  ir- 
resistible  panic  of  a  moment  had  exposed  bim.  He  changed, 
ho wever,  but  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  do  other- 
wise,  the  course  and  tenor  of  bis  usuai  pursuits ;  passing  for  a 
time  from  the  classics,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  had 
formed  a  pretty  accurate  acquaintance,  and  flinging  himself 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  very  heart  of  Gothic  antiqu]ties,and 
the  history,  poetry,  and  romance,  of  tbe  middle  ages.  These 
he  has  quitted  by  fits  and  Starts,  and  spent  the  intervals  of 
their  neglect  in  making  himself  far  better  skilled  than  is 
common  in  the  modern  literature  of  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  of  England ;  but  ever  since,  and  up  to  this  moment,  they 
form  the  staple  of  bis  occupation — ^tfae  daily  bread  of  bis  mind. 
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He  lives  almost  continually  in  the  day s  gone  by,  and  feels 
himself,  as  he  says,  almost  a  stranger  among  matters  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  nearer  to  him.    And  yet  he  is  any 
thing  but  a  stranger  to  the  world  he  actnally  lives  in ;  al- 
though  indeed  he  does  perbaps  regard  not  a  few  both  of  its 
men  and  its  things,  with  somewhat  of  the  coldness  of  an  un- 
concerned  visiter.     In  short,  for  there  is  no  need  to  dis- 
gnise  the  fact  to  you,  he  has  nursed  himself  into  such  a  fer- 
vent  veneration  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  more 
ancient  times  of  bis  country  and  of  öurs,  (for  as  to  that  mat- 
ter he  is  no  bigot,)  that  he  cannot  ^'itness,  without  a  deep 
mixture  of  bile,  the  adoration  paid  by  those   around  him 
to  thoughts,  feelings,  and  persons,  for  whom  he  entertains, 
if  not  absolute,  at  the  least  no  inconsiderable  comparative 
contempt.    I  have  said  that  he  is  not  a  b'got,  in  regard  to 
any  old  ideasof  difference  between  bisown  country  and  ours. 
This  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure,  certainly,  to  the  course 
of  study  he  has  so  devoudy  pursued,  and,  which  could  not 
have  failed,  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  ancient  con* 
dition  of  both  countries,  to  reveal  to  bim  far  more  points  of 
agreement  than  disagreement  between  tbem.    But  a  part  of 
bis  liberality  must  also,  I  should  think,  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  bis  education   in  England,    more  particularly 
in  Oxford  ;  bis  long  residence  in  that  noble  city  having  fiUed 
the  finest  part  of  bis  mind  with  reverent  ideas  conceming 
both  the  old  and  the  present  grandenr  of  England,  such  as 
can  never  be  eradicated,  nor  even  weakened,  by  any  after 
experience  of  bis  life.     Such,  I  snspect,  from  bis  conversa- 
tion,  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case ;  and  yet  it  is  only  from  odd 
hints  and  suggestions,  that  I  have  made  shift  to  gather  so 
much,  for  of  all  men  living,  he  is  the  least  chargeable  with 
the  sin  of  dissertation,  and  I  never  heard  him  in  my  life  give 
more  than  one  sentence  to  the  expression  of  any  opinion  he 
entertuns. 

Having  now  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  which  is  a  very 

ancient  and  tolerably  productive  one,  W feels  himself 

perfectly  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  mode  of  life  is  jnost 
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agreeable  to  bis  faDcy.  He  has  travelled  a  good  deal  ob 
the  CQDtineDtof  Hurope,  and  even  penetrated  into  Asia  Miaor 
aad  Egypt,  as  far  op  a3  the  Pyramjds.  These  journeys, 
however,  could  only  bave  been  nndertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  some  very  ardent  curiosity,  in  regard  to  a  few 
particular  points  comiected  witli  his  former  devotedness  to 
classical  learning ;  and  he  now  declares,  that  unless  he  should 
Be  tempted  to  visit  Spaio  for  the  sake  of  her  cathedrals,  he 
will  never  again  leave  the  white  cliffs  behind  him.  He  makes 
an  annual  or  biennial  trip  to  London ;  but,  with  this  ezception, 
be  is  always  to  be  fouod  either  at  his  old  casde  in  Berwick- 
shire,  or  here  in  £dinburgh|  ^here  he  has  a  very  snug  house, 
although  by  no  mean^  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  towp. 
From  a  ieeling  of  respect  for  his  ancestors,  he  refuses  to  quit 
the  old  family  residence,  whicb  is  no  otber  than  a  lodging 
np  five  pair  of  stairs,  ip  one  of  those  huge  aerial  edifices  of 
the  Old  Town— edifices  which  sonietimes  contain  beneath  a 
Single  roof  a  population,  layer  above  layer,  household  above 
hoosebold,  more  numerous  than  that  of  many  a  street  in 

many  a  city  soutb  of  the   "ideal   line."      Here  W 7 

still  sits  in  the  same  enormously  stuffied  and  prodigiously 
backed  elbow-chair,  and  still  reposes  beneath  the  same  an- 
tediluvian  testers  which  served  his  grandfather,  his  ^reat 
grandfather,  and  all  his  generations  back,  for  aught  I  knpw, 
to  the  days  of  Qjueen  Mary ;  it  being  on  many  occasions  hi^ 
most  chosen  boast,  that  the  degradation  which  ^fects,  ii| 
other  houses,  the  blood  of  the  race,  has  tpuched  in  bi« 
bouse  nothing  but  their  furniture,  and  has  no^  totaDy  de^ 
stroyed  even  that. 

W ushered  me  into  this  remarkable  habitation  of  hisi, 

not  only  without  the  least  Symptom  of  shame  for  its  apparent 
obscarity,  and  the  equally  apparent  filth  of  its  approach, 
but  with  a  certain  air  of  proud  and  haughty  satisfactioo, 
as  if  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  bave  conducted  me 
to  one  of  the  newer,  more  commodious,  and  more  elegant 
faooses  we  had  seen  in  the  New  Town.  "  The  times  are 
cbanged,"  says  he,  ".  since  xny  grandfiitber,  the  Wd  of 
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Settioti,  ttsed  to  see  all  the  ladies  of  quality  in  Edinburgh 
in  ttiis  old-fashioned  kcAitactdum,  I  desire  to  see  none  of 
tbetn  here  now.  I  have  a  tailor  fbr  my  neighboui^  imme- 
diately  below  me — ^a  cobler — a  tallow  chandler — ^a  dahcing- 
master — a  grocer — and  a  cowfeeder,  are  all  betweed  me  and 
the  Street ;  and  above,  God  knows  what  störe  of  washer- 
women — French  teachers  — auctioneers  — ^mid wives — seams- 
tresses — and  students  of  divinity,  are  between  me  and  the 
chimney-top.  But  no  matter.  I  have  some  claret,  which 
ii  not  too  old  to  be  tasteable ;  and  I  shall  make  an  endea- 
vour  to  give  you,  at  least,  as  good  cömmonä  as  you  were 
used  to  at  the  Bachelor'«  table  of  Trinity." 

I  had  no  reason  to  cömplain  of  his  fare,  although  I  con- 
fess,  when  Üie  Covers  were  first  removed,  I  was  not  without 
some  apprefaensions,  that  it  might  prove  as  Methaselamitish  as 
his  dwelling.  Whether  that  might^  or  might  not  be,  the  pro- 
vender  was  excellent.  It  consisted,  primo,  of  broth  made 
firom  a  sheep's  head,  with  a  copioiis  infusion  of  parsley,  and 
other  condiments,  which  1  found  more  than  palatable,  es- 
pecially  after,  at  my  host's  request,  I  added  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  Borgess  to  it 

'  Secundo,  came  the  aforementioned  sheep's  head  in  propria 
personcb — the  hair  having  been  taken  off,  not  by  the  knife, 
bot  by  the  hot-iron,  and  the  skin  retaining  from  this  opera* 
don,  not  onty  an  inky  hue,  which  would  astouod  an  Ex* 
moorian,  bat  a  delicious,  oily,  fragrant  gusio^  worthy  of 
betng  transferred,  me  judide,  to  the  memorandum-book  of 
BeauviDiers  himself.  These  being  removed,  then  came  a 
k^  of  roasied  mutton,  five  years  old  at  the  least,  from  the 

Castlemains  of  W .     A  dish  of  pancakes,  very  finely 

powdered  with  sogar,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  duinerj 
ev^  five  minutes  of  which  we  washed  down  wich  a  glass 
of  rare  sfaerry,  as  ancient  as  Falstaff,  or  Johafinisl)erg,  which 
my  friend  had  imported  himself  from  the  very  cellars  of 
Mettemich.  A  ewp-milk  cheese,  which  I  found  as  good  as 
any  thing  which  ever  came  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  a 
glass  of  ale,  such  as  I  could  not  beat  even  in  Cardigani 
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formed  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  feast;  and  just  before 
the  cloth  was  drawn,  I  tasted,  for  the  first  time,  a  liqueur, 
which  I  prefer  vastly  to  all  the  Marasqain--— ay,  to  all  the 
Curacoa  in  existence — ^the  genuine  Usquebaugb  of  Locba- 
ber.  Our  Chateau-la-fitte  and  olives  went  down  after  this 
repast  like  very  nectar  and  ambrosia.  But  yoa  will  say,  I 
am  a  f  ourmand  even  upon  paper. 

To  conclude  with  a  portrait  of  my  entertainer.— -William 

W is  a  pale-faced,  grave-looking  thin  gentleman,  of  forty 

years  old,  or  tbereby.  He  has  a  stoop  in  bis  gait,  and  walks 
with  bis  toes  in ;  but  bis  limbs  seem  füll  of  sinew,  and  he  is 
of  a  seemly  breadth  across  the  back.  He  uses  to  weara  hat 
of  Singular  broad  brims,  like  a  Quaker,  for  the  convenience 
of  sbadow  to  bis  eyes,  which  are  weak,  though  piercing. 
These  he  farther  comforts  and  assists  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  of  the  pure  crystalline'  in  winter,  "  but  throughout 
the  sunny  portion  of  the  year,"  green.  His  nose  is  turned 
up  somewhat  at  the  point,  as  it  were  disdainfully.  His  Ups 
would  be  altogether  indiscernible,  but  for  the  line  of  their  di- 
Vision ;  and  can  call  up  in  no  mind  (unless,  perchance,  on  the 
principle  of  contrast)  any  phantasy  either  of  cherry  or  rose- 
bud,  to  say  nothing  about  bees.  This  yellow  visage  of  his, 
with  his  close  firm  lips,  and  his  grey  eyes  shining  througb 
his  spectacles,  as  througb  a  burning-glass,  more  brightly — 
the  black  beard  not  over  diligently  shorn — ^all  lurking  under 
the  projecting  sbadow  of  that  stränge  brim,  compose  such  a 
physiognomy,  as  one  would  less  wonder  to  meet  with  in  Val- 
ladolid,  than  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  piain,  yet  not  ugly.  It  is 
monastic,  yet  it  is  not  anchoretic.  It  is  bitter,  and  yet  it  wants 
not  gleams  of  shecr  good  humour.  In  short,  it  belongs,  and 
only  could  belong,  to  the  nervous,  irritable,  enthusiastic,-  sar- 

castic  William  W .     The  years  which  had  passed  since 

our  parting,  had  exaggerated  the  lines  of  this  countenance, 
and  entirely  removed  every  vestige  of  its  bloom.  But  the 
features  were  too  marked  to  have  undergone  any  essential 
alteration ;  and  after  dinner,  when  some  half  a  dozen  bum- 
pers  of  claret  had  somewhat  smoothed  its  asperities,  I  couM 
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«Imost  have  fancied  myself  to  be  once  more  transported  back 
to  the  coiamon-room  of  Trinity  or  Jesus. 

To  you,  who  know  us  of  old,  I  oeed  scarcely  add,  that  two 
Oxonians  meeting  after  such  a  separatioD»  over  such  wine» 
were  in  no  hurry  to  shorten  tbeir  sederant  I  think  it  is  very 
creditable  to  me,  however,  that  I  retained  enough  of  my  senses 
to  be  able  to  find  iny  way  to  Oman's,  without  accepting,  far 
less  asking,  either  direction  or  assistaoce.  Of  course,  I  am 
too  well-seasoned  a  cask  to  feel  the  smallest  bad  effects  tbis 
morning.  Qaite  the  contrary:  I  have  already  swallowed 
three  cupa  of  coffee,  as  many  roUs  andeggs,  and  about  a  pound 
of  excellent  mmton-ham,  and  expect  W— —  every  moment  to 
resume  his  functions  as  my  lAanizer. 

Ever  your'is, 

P.M. 


LETTER  ni. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


March  14. 


Dear  David, 

If  you  knew  what  a  life  I  have  led  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
you  wottld  certainly  feel  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
reason  of  my  silence.  I  thought  my  days  of  utter  dissipation 
had  been  long  since  over,  but  I  fear  your  clerical  frown  would 
have  told^  me  quite  the  reverse,  bad  you  been  present  almost 
any  evening  that  has  passed  since  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh. 
I  shall  not  shock  you  with  any  of  the  particulars ;  remember 
that  you  were  once  a  layman  yourself,  and  try  to  excuse  about 
the  worst  you  can  imagine.  What  a  glorious  night  we  spent 
at  your  rooms  the  Saturday  before  you  took  Orders ! 

I  continue,  notwithstanding  all  tbis,  to  pick  up  a  vast  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  present  literary,  political,  and 
religious  condition  of  tbis  country;  and  I  have  already  Jotted 
down  the  heads  of  several  bighly  valuable  letters,  in  which  I 
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design,  ere  long,  to  embody  the  elite  of  all  my  äcquisiüoDs  for 
your  benefit  aod  thatof  Jack*  Perhaps,  however,  the  facts  I 
have  gathered  may  he  nothing  the  worse  for  undergoing  a 
more  leisurely  digestion  in  my  own  mind,  before  I  think  of 
conveying  thetn  to  your's.  Depend  upon  it,  that  I  shall  very 
soon  put  you  in  possession  of  more  knowledge,  töuching  Scot* 
landy  than  was^  ever  revealed  to  any  wondering  common- 
room,  by  any  travelied  or  trav^IIing  tutor,  since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Johnson.     So  have  patience. 

W—  was^  never  more  cnmpletely  in  hls  element,  than 

when  he  took  me  to  see  Holyrood.    Tou,  who  delight  in 

honest  enthusiasm,  whatever  be  its  objects,  would  have  been 

gratified  beyond  measure,  with  the  high  zealous  air  of  digni- 

fied  earnestness  he  aissumed,  long  before  we  arrived  even  within 

sigbt  of  the  old  palace.     From  bis  own  house,  the  way  thither 

lies  straight  down  the  only  great  street  of  the  Old  Town — a, 

Street  by  far  the  most  impressive  in  its  character  of  any  I 

have  ever  seen  in  Britain.    The  sombre  shadows,  cast  by 

those  huge  houses  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  streams  of 

faint  light  cutting  tlie  darkness  here  and  there,  where  the 

entrance  to  some  fantastic  alley  pierces  the  sable  mass  of 

building — the  stränge  projectings,  recedings,  and  windings — 

the  roofs — the  stairs — the  Windows,  all  so  luxuriating  in  the 

endless  variety  of  carved  work — the  fading  and  mouldering 

coats  of  arms,  helmets,  crests,  coronets,  supporters,  manttes, 

and  pavilion8,^^all  these  testimötiials  of  fbrgotten  pride,  min* 

gled  so  profnsely  with  the  placards  of  old  clotbes^-men,  and 

every  ensign  of  plebeian  wretchedness — ^it  is  not  possible  to 

imagine  more  speakkig  emblems  of  the  decay  of  a  once  royti 

city,  or  a  more  apprqpriate  avenne  to  a  deserted' pahee.' 

W     ■■  ■  was  at'  bome  in  every  nook  of  tbis  labyrlnth.     I  be- 

lieve  he  coüld  more  easily  teil  in  what  particular  house  of  the 

Canongate  any  given  lord  ^of  bar ofi  dwelt  two  hundred  years. 

ago,  than  he  could  in  what  street  of  the  new  city  bis  descend. 

ant  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found.    It  was  qnite  marvel- 

lous  with  what  facility  he  expounded  the  minutest  hierogly- 

phics  which  had,  no  dottbf,  once  been  visible-on  sbields  of 
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wbich  my  eye  could  now  see  DOthing  bat  roagh  outUnes  and 
smooth  surfaces.  "Ha!"  said  he,  "the  crescents  and  the 
sbeaves !"  pointing  to  a  tall  tbio  Building,  from  die  Windows 
of  wbich  sundry  patches  of  wet  linen  bong  dangling  over  our 
heads — "  tbe  crescents  witbin  tbe  tressure — the  sbeaves — and 
the  sword  in  pale  on  tbe  escutcheon  of  pretence — ^tfais  was 
once  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Seatons — Oh!  domus  antiqua^  heu! 
quam  dispari  dominare  domino  /"  A  little  on,  tbe  beart  and 
Stars  of  Douglas — the  lympbads  of  Argyle — tbe  Uon  of  Don- 
das,  and  I  know  not  how  many  monsters  of  bow  many  cbief- 
tains,  were  all  saluted  in  their  tum  with  like  exclamations  of 
reverence.  He  directed  my  attention  to  a  building  of  prodi- 
gious  elevation  on  the  right,  altogetber  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  more  ancient  hoteis  in  Paris,  and  informed 
me  that  bere  was  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Hamiltons,  after  tbey 
had  left  tbeir  bouse  witboat  tbe  walls,  in  the  time  of  James 
VI. ;  "  and  here,"  said  he,  pointing  right  forward,  "  is  Ho- 
lyrood.  You  are  already  witbin  the  liberty,  for  we  bave 
crossed  the  Strand." 

At  first  sight,  this  ancient  habitation  has  truly  a  great  deal 
of  royalty  in  its  aspect  Two  buge  sqaare  towers — pne  inany 
centuries  older  than  the  otber,.but  still  sufficiently  like  to  ba- 
lance  eacfa  otlier  nobly — a  low  cnrtain  between  these,  and,  in 
the  centre,  a  spacious  gateway  under  a  lofly  canepy,  some- 
what  after  the  iasbion  of  a  crown  imperial,  tbe  wbole  of  fine 
old  grey  stone ;  in  front^  an  open  esplanade,  paved  with  massy 
pieces  of  granite,  and  a  few  kilted  grenadiers  loitering  about 
the  gate — all  had  an  appearance  of  neglected  msyesty,  which 
I  gpuld  not  help  feeling  to  be  abundantly  impressive.  W- 
uncovered  himself  as  we  stept  into  the  porch,  and  I  saw  by 
bis  manner,  that  I  sbould  sorcly  oflend  him  by  omitting  the 
same  mark  of  veneration.  Witbin,  I  found  a  melancholy 
qiiadrangle,  for  the  most  part  of  a  noble  architecture,  but  all 
over  as  black  as  if  the  sun  had  never  shone  upon  it  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  An  ancient  gentlewoman,  with 
whom  my  friend  seemed  to  be  ob  terms  of  infinite  familiarity, 
nad^rtook  fortbwitti  t^  conduct  iif  over  the  interior.    Here, 
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bat  for  the  power  of  memory,  and  it  may  be  of  imaginatioa, 
I  suspect  tbere  would  not,  after  all,  be  mocb  to  merit  parli- 
cular  attention.     The  gallery  is  long  and  stately,  but  the  vile 
daubs  of  Fergus  I.  and  bis  progenitors,  entirely  disfigure  it. 
The  adjoining  apartments  of  Qaeen  Mary,  now  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  are  far  from  noble  in 
their  dimensions ;  but  there  is  a  genuine  air  of  antique  gran- 
deur  in  the  hangings  and  fiimiture  of  the  inner  apartments, 
Bone  of  which  have  been  changed  since  the  time  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  Queens  and  Beauties — and  this  is  enongh  to 
.  atone  for  every  thing.     In  the  state-room  also,  the  attendant 
pointed  out  a  cypher,  which  she  said  wasMary's,  butW 
told  me,  that,  in  fact,  that  room  had  been  last  fitted  up  fbr 
Charles  I.,  and  that  the  cypher  was  composed  of  bis  Initials, 
and  those  of  bis  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.     Here,  then,  is  the 
bed  in  which  Mary  slept  witb  Damley — ^the  closet  where  Riz- 
zio  was  murdered — the  ante-chamber  in  which  Knox  insulted 
bis  sovereign,  and  made  it  bis  boast  that  he  "  cared  litde  for 
the  pleasant  face  of  a  gentlewoman."    Tbere  are  some  por- 
traits,  and  one  exquisite  one  of  Mary  herseif — ^I  mean  an  ex- 
quißitely  beautiful  portrait  of  some  exquisite  beauty — ^for  as 
to  the  real  features  of  the  lovely  Queen,  be  must  be  a  uore 
skilful  antiquarian  tban  I  pretend  to  be,  who  could  venture 
any  guess  witb  respect  to  them.    Even  her  eyes  are  repre- 
senteä  of  many  different  colours ;  but  tbis  I  only  take  as  an 
evidence,  that  they  were  of  that  most  delicious  of  all  bues,  if 
hoe  it  may  be  called,  that  is  as  changeful  as  the  cameleon — 
the  haKel.    I  think  it  is  Mackenzie  that  raves  somewhere  so 
delightfully  about  those  softest,  andyet  most  queenlike  of  eyes. 
They  have  not  indeed  the  dazzling  sparkle  of  the  Jewish  or 
Italian  black,  neither  have  they  the  vestal  calmness  of  tbe 
blue — but  they  are  the  only  eyes  in  the  world  that  have  tbe 
watery  swimming  lustre  of  conscious  weakness — and  when 
they  can  change  tbis  for  the  fire  of  command,  and  flash  anni- 
hilation  from  their  contracting  lids,  what  eyes  can  be  com- 
pared  to  them,  or  what  eyes  could  be  so  fitting  for  Mary  ? 
The  Portrait  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  but  it  is  only  a  minia- 
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tare,  and  by  oo  means  satisfies  my  Imagination  so  mach  at 
that  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Bodleian.  There  is  nothing  I 
should  like  better  than  to  ascertain  the  real  history  of  that 
painting.  It  is  so  softly  executed,  that,  at  first  sight,  oue 
would  suppose  it  to  be  done  in  water  colours,  and  to  be  cover- 
ed  with  a  glass.  But  it  is  in  oils,  and  on  a  very  old  piece  of 
oak  (for  I  once  took  it  down  to  examine  it).  It  strikes  me, 
that  they  used  to  teil  some  story  about  its  having  been  paint- 
ed  by  a  nun  before  Mary  left  France  f  but  I  suspect  the 
tradition  of  its' history  is  very  vague  and  uncertain.  I  think, 
however,  the  picture  carries  much  more  of  the  air  of  reality 
about  it  than  any  I  have  seen.  What  luxnrious  pensiveness  in 
the  Ups !  what  irresistible  melting  radiance  in  the  eyes — the 
eye-lids  how  beautifttlly  oval ;  the  eye-lashes  how  long,  how 
tender !  there  was  nobody  ever  invented  the  like  except  Cor- 

reggio But  I  forget  that  I  am  not  talking  to  W ^ 

wbo  would  fain,  if  he  could,  not  only  make  a  beauty,  bat  a 
Saint  of  her. 

There  is  also  a  fine  portrait  of  Charles  L — one  of  the 
many,  many  masterly  Vandykes.  The  king  is  in  a  riding 
habit  i  he  has  the  same  indescribable  look  of  majesty  and  roe- 
lancboly  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  look  upoa 
it  withont  wondering  by  what  process  of  brutalizing,  even 
a  Cromwell  or  a  Bradshaw  should  ever  havö  learned  to 
regard  the  original  without  the  reverence  of  faumility.  How 
could  any  common  mortal  feel  otherwise  than  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  that  ^  grey  discrowned  head  ?" — And  Charles 
kept  bis  court  here  too  for  a  time,  and  Laud  preached,  and 
Rothes  flattered,  and  the  Presbyterians  themselves  looked 
smoothly  on  all  the  pageants  of  his  State.  What  a  diffeVent 
kind  of  journey  he  lived  to  make  hither,  and  what  a  differ- 
ent  kind  of  return  to  his  Whitehall ! 

Some  spacions,  but  uncomfortable  looking  apartments  in  the 
newer  part  of  tbe  quadrangle,  were  occupied  by  the  Bour- 
bon  princes  during  their  stay  here.  I  saw  the  Prie-^ieu  used 
by  Monsieur,  and  many  other  Uttle  relics  of  their  Catholic 
devotion  $  bat  in  trutb,  I  neither  feit,  nor  pretended  to  feel, 
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either  curiosity  or  interest  about  tracing  the  footsteps  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  have  seen  these  younger  sprigs  of  the  Uly,  and 
with  all  my  respect  for  the  good  old  king  himself,  I  wish 
the  lily  were  rid  of  a  few  olf  its  incuinbraDces.  I  shall  write 
very  soon  again^  and  hope  m  a  more  amusing  way. 

Your's  ever, 

P.  M. 

P.  S. — ^I  forgot  to  mention  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
Palace,  or  rather  of  its  precincts,  are  gentlemen,  who  find  it 
conveoient  to  take  advantage  of  the  sanctuary  still  afibrd- 
ed  by  the  royalty  of  the  soil.  All  around  the  Palace  it- 
self,  and  its  most  melancholy  garden,.  there  are  a  variety 
of  little  miserable  patcbwork  dwellings,  inhabited  by  a 
eonsiderable  popalation  of  gentry»  who  prefer  a  residence 
bere  to  one  in  a  jail.  They  have  abundance  of  room  here 
within  their  limits,  for  the  whole  of  Arthur's  Seat  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  considered  as  part  of  the  royal  domain.  However, 
they  emerge  into  the  town  of  a  Sunday  ;  and  I  am  told 
some  of  them  contrive  to  cnt  a  very  fashionable  figure  in  the 
streets,  while  the  catch-poles,  in  obedience  to  the  command« 
ment,  "  rest  from  working." 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

March  20. 

I  BELiEVE,  that  had  I  given  myself  up  entirely  to  the  di- 

rection  of  my  friand  W ,  I  should  have  known,  up  to  this 

hour,  very  little  about  Edinburgh  more  modern  Üian  the 
Canongate,  and  perhaps  heard  as  little  about  any  worthies 
she  has  produced  since  the  mnrder  of  Arcbbishop  Sharpe. 
He  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course,  that  moming 
after  moming  the  whole  of  my  time  ought  to  be  spent  in  ex- 
Mnioing  th«  stracture  of  Ihose  gloomy  tenements  in  wynds 
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and  closes,  whicb  had|  in  (he  old  time,  been  honoureä  with  the 
resideiHre  of  the  haughty  Scottkh  BaronSi  or  the  French 
sinbassadors  and  generals,  thetr  constaot  visiters*    In  vain 
did  I  assure  him,  that  hoases  of'  exactiy  the  saoie  sort  were 
to  be  Seen  in  abundance  in  the  city  of  London,  and  that 
even  I  myself  had  been  wearied  of  counting  the  fleurs-^Ais 
carved  on  every  roof  and  chimney  piece  of  a  green  grocer's 
babitation  in  Mincing-lane.     Of  sach  food.  in  bis  estima«> 
lion,  there  conld  be  no  satiety :  every  land  had  its  coat  of 
anns,  and  every  qnartering  called  ap  to  bis  memory  the 
wbole  history  of  sooie  unfortunate  amoar,  or  still  more  un* 
fortanate  maririage ;  in  so  much  that,  had  I  taken  accurate 
notes  of  all  bis  conversation,  I  am  pewuaded  I  might,  before 
Ibis  time,  bave  been  in  a  condition  to  fill  more  sheets  than 
yoo  might  be  Itkely  to  peruse,  with  aD  the  mysteries  of  the 
tauBes  cdtbre9^  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  of  the  Scandaloas 
Chronicle  of  Scodand.     What  horrors  of  barbarism — what 
scenes  of  murder,  rape,  incest — seem  to  have  been  the  staple 
coromodities  of  a  week-day  life,  among  these  ferocious  nobles ! 
But,  in  good  truth,  I  did  not  come  to  Scotland  to  learn  such 
Aings  as  these ;  and  althoagh  a  little  sprinkling  of  them 
might  be  very  well  in  its  way,  I  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
give  my  good  friend  a  slight  hint,  that  I  wished  be  could 
contrive  to  afibrd  me  something  eise  for  the  main  woof  of 
my  meditations  ......   He  begins  to  anderstand  my  drift, 

and  will,  I  think,  learn  to  accommodate  himself  to  my  ha- 
moar,  pas-a-pas. 

Noiwitbstanding  all  bis  devotion  to  tbe  past,  indeed,  he  is 
far  from  being  an  unconcemed  or  inept  observer  of  more  mo- 
dern tbings — ^and  I  bave  already  said  as  much.  He  i^  quite 
au  fndtf  I  have  fonnd,  in  regard  to  the  bistory  and  Perform- 
ances of  all  tbe  leading  characters  of  the  present  day  in  Scot- 
land ;  but,  uniess  qnestions  are  put  to  him,  he  seems,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  to  make  a  point  of  never  alluding  to  their 
existence.  It  would  appear  as  if  he  was  not  over  anxious  to 
remember  that  such  people  are ;  but  when  the  conversation 
actaally  tams  ob  them  and  their  merits,  he  expresses  himself 
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apparently  in  no  uncandid  tnanner  cottcerniug  tbe  least — and 
in  a  tone  of  genuine  admiraüon  concerning  the  greatest  of 
them.  But  I  despair  of  making  you  comprebend  the  vaga- 
ries  of  such  an  original. 

I  wish  you  had  a  few  minutes'  use  of  the  magical  mirror,  if 
it  were  on]y  that  you  might  enjoy  one  view  of  him,  as  he  sits 
wrapped  üp  in  bis  huge  blue  velvet  robe^le-chainbre,  with  a 
night-cap  of  the  same,  dasbing  execrations  by  the  dozen  upoa 
the  Whigs,  the  presbyterians,  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  ; 
for  bis  splenetic  iinagination  jumbles  them  all  together-<-<££»- 
jecia  tnembra  poetae — in  one  chaos  of  abomination.     Could 
one  enter  into  bis  premises  of  prejudice,  one  might  perhaps 
find  less  difficulty  in  joining  in  bis  sweeping  sentences  of  con- 
clusion.    He  considers  whiggery  as  having  been  the  ruin  of 
the  independence  of  bis  country,  and  as  farming,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  tbe  principal  engine  for  degrading  the  character  of  bis 
countrymen.    I  own  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover  wbat 
he  means  by  "  whiggery/'  (for  he  never  deigns  to  givc  a  de- 
finition ;)  and  all  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  something 
for  which  he  eqaally  vituperates  Mr#  Halkston  of  Rathillet, 
and    Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey — ^two  persons,  between  whom,  I 
suspect,  few  other  people  would  find  many  circumstances  of 
resemhlance — ^and  each  of  whom,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  dis* 
dain,  with  all  bis  might,  the  idea  of  being  coupled  with  the 
other.    Wbat  you  or  I  might  be  apt  to  designate  by  the  same 
term,  would,  I  am  -certain,  coincide  in  very  few  points  with 
any  notion  he  may  happen  to  affix  to  it    But,  percfaance,  we 
may  be  able  to  get  a  little  more  light  as  we  go  on.    In  the 

mean  time/ W has  gone  into  the  country  for  a  few  days, 

upon  some  of  bis  county  politics.  1  wiöbed  to  have  gone  with 
bim,  but  had  caught  a  vile  cold,  and  did  not  care  for  a^ra« 
vating  it  I  shall  have  more  leisure  to  write  during  his  ab- 
ieQce ;  so  expect  a  long  letter  next  time. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  V. 


TO  LADT  J0HNE9. 


Dear  Aünt, 

Yoa  ask  me  to  speak  more  particalarly  concerning  th^ 
extenial  aspect  and  maoners  of  the  people  among  whom  I  am 
sqjottrning.  I  wisb  it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  satisfy  your  cji- 
riosity  on  some  otber  points  mentioned  in  your  last  letter,  as 
cm  this. 

The  Scots  are  certainly  rather  a  faard-favoured  race  than 
otherviae;  bat  I  .think  their  looks  are  very  far  from  meriting 
the  8ort  of  GommoB'place  sarcasms  their  southern  neighbonrs 
are  nsed  to  treat  thqp  with.  Indeed,  no  one  who  has  seeo  a 
Scots  regiment,  as  I  should  suppose  you  must  have  done, 
can  possibly  be  of  opinion  tbat  tbey  are  at  all  an  ngly  na- 
tion ;  ajtbough  it  is  very  likely  he  may  be  inclined  to  prefer 
the  geoeral  appearance  of  some  other  nation  or  nations  to 
theirs.  For  my  part,  I  am.  not  without  suspicion,  that  a  Jittle 
longer  residence- among  them  might  teach  me  to  become  an 
absolute,  admirer  of  their  physiegnogiies ;  at  least,  I  am  sen- 
sible^  tbat  the  sligbt  repugnance  I  feit  for  them  at  first^  has 
already  very  considerably  given  way«   . 

What  the  Scottish  physiognomists  are  nsed  to  talk  of,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction,  is  the  air  of  saperior  intelligence 
stamped  on  the  faces  of  their  conntrymen  of  the  lower  Orders 
of  society  $  and  indeed  there  is  no  <]piestion,  a  Scottish  pea- 
sant,  with  his  long  dry  visage,  bis  sharp  prominent  cheek- 
bones,  his  grey  twinkling  cfyes,  and  peaked  chin,  would  seem 
a  very  Argns,  if -set  up  close  beside  the  sleek  and  ponderous 
chnbbiness  c(  a  Gloucestershire  farmer — to  say  nothing  of 
m  the  smarter  and  ruddier  oiliness  of  some  of  our  own  country 
^  folks.  As  to  the  matter  of  mere  acuteness,  however,  I  think 
I  have  Seen  feces  in  Yorkshire,  at  least  a  match  for  any  thing 
to  be  foond  farther  to  the  north.  But  the  mere  shrewdness 
•f  the  Scotch  peasant's  face,  is  only  one  part  of  its  expres« 
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siod;  it  has  ather  things,  I  should  imagiDe,  even  more 
liarly  characteristic. 

Tbe  best  place  to  study  tbeir  faces  in  is  the  kirk  ;  it  is  there 
that  tbe  sharpness  of  tbeir  discerameot  is  most  vehemendy 
expressed  in  every  lioe — ^for  they  are  all  critics  of  tbe  sermon, 
and  even  of  tbe  prayers ;   but  it  ts  there  also  tbat  tbis  sharp- 
ness of  featore  is  most  frequently  seen  to  melt  away  belbre 
emotions  of  a  nobler  order,  which  are  no  less  pecotiarlyy 
tfiougb  far  less  pertinently  theirs.    It  is  to  me  a  very  interest- 
lüg  tbing  to  witness  tbe  struggle  that  seems  to  be  perpetuall j 
going  OQ  between  tbe  sarcastic  and  reverential  elements  of 
tbeir  disposition — how  bitterly  they  seem  to  re}oice  in  their 
own  strength,  when  they  espy»  or  tbink  they  espy,  some  chink 
in  the  armour  of  tbeir  preacber's  reasoning  ;  and  then  witb 
what  sudden  bumility  they  appear  to  bon^  tbemselves  into  the 
dost,  before  some  Single  solitary  gleam  of  warm  affectionate 
eloquence — the  only  weapon  they  have  no  power  to  resist 
If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in  this  mixture  of  sheer  speculative  and 
active  bard-beadedness,  witb  tbe  capacity  of  so  mucb  lofty 
entbusiasm  concerning  things  intangibie,  that  we  must  seek 
for  tbe  true  differential  qoality  of  the  Scottish  peasants.  I  shall 
bave  abundaat  occasion4o  retum  to  this  bereafter. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  pari  of  tbe  country  bave  assoredly 
by  no  means  the  same  advantages  over  those  of  the  sontb^ 
which  the  Scotch  peasants  have  over  the  English«  I  know 
not  altogether  to  what  these  advantages  enjoyed  by  tbe  lower 
Orders  may  be  owing ; — ^their  better  edücation  is  of  course  tbe 
first  and  most  obvious  source ;  tbeir  more  sterile  soil— -and, 
consequentlyi  tbeir  less  luxurious  life,  may  be  others  almost 
SB  efficient  Above  all,  the  pictoresque  aspect  of  tbeir  ever 
various  landscapes,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  powerfol  influence 
on  the  opening  mind  of  tbeir  youtb.  But  in  some  of  these 
things,  at  least,  tbe  peasäntry  of  particular  districts  in  Eng« 
land  share  abundantly,  and  I  tbink  there  are  some  pretty  ex- 
tensive tracts  on  the  continänt  wbere  tbe  wbole  of  these  cir- 
cumstances,  or  very  nearly  so,  are  found  acting  together, 
witbout  producing  any  such  similarity  of  effect  as  might  have 
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Jbeai  eipected.  I  snspect  that  we  most  go  fartber  back  if  we 
would  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solutioo* — Of  tbis  too  here- 
after. 

The  gentry,  bowever,  have  no  pretensions  to  a  more  intel* 
ligent  exterior  than  tbeir  neighboars  of  tbe  sontb.  Tbe  truth 
is,  that  certain  indicatioilB  of  worldly  qoicksigbtediiess»  which 
pleaseoD  tbe  face,  and  ui  tbe  arr  of  a  peasant,  produce  qiiite 
a  different  efiect  wben  exfaibited  in  tbe  case  of  a  person  of 
SQperior  rank.  One  ratber  wisbes  to  see  tbese  tbings  kept 
linder  in  tbe  appearance  of  a  person  of  educatiiA,  tban  sus« 
pects  tbeir  non-existence  in  tbe  totality  of  bis  cbaracter.  Widi* 
out  wanting  tbeir  due  proportion  of  tbe  national  entbusiasm, 
die  Scottish  gentry  seem  to  sbow  much  fewer  Symptoms  of  it 
Aan  tbose  below  them ;  and  this  is  a  sufficiently  natural  result 
of  tbeir  sense  of  tbeir  own  comparative  importance.  It  is  a 
result,  notiritfastanding,  which  tends  to  make  any  thing  but  a 
fiivoarable  impression  on  tbe  mind  of  a  stranger. 
*  Hi^  and  low,  tbey  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  a  race  of  tall, 
well-formed  people  ;  active  of  limb,  and  powerful  of  muscle ; 
leaner  by  far  than  the  English ; — (for  here  a  very  fat  man  is 
stared  at,  and  one  of  such  bulk  as  is  met  with  at  every  comer 
in  London,  must,  it  would  seem,  lay  his  account  with  a  üttle 
qnizzing  firom  all  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  bfs  obesity.) 
In  tbeir  gait  and  gestures,  tbey  have  neitber  the  vivacity  of 
the  Frenchman,  nor  the  noble  gravity  of  the  Spaniard,  nor  the 
Stahle  heavy  vtgonr  of  tbe  Englishman ;  but  a  certain  grotesque 
mixture  of  elasticity  and  sedateness,  which  is  sufficient  to  prove 
tbeir  descent  irom  a  hardy  and  warlike  set  of  marauders,  the 
effects  of  whose  subcRthric  existence  have  not  yet  been  washed 
out  by  any  great  influx  of  idieness  or  luxury ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  under  favoor,  to  remind  one  with  what  zeal  these  progeni- 
torsexerted  ali  tbeir  energies,  in  behalf  of  the  most  taciturn  spe- 
cies  of  fbnaticism  that  was  ever  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  ghostly  ambition.  When  a  man  visits  France,  whe- 
ther  he  be  a  believer  or  a  despiser  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spurtheims,  he  must  look  long  around  bim  before  he  can  find 
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mny  face  whicb  he  could  imagine  to  be  tfae  propeity  of  one 
lineally  sprang  from  the  loins  of  tbe  Bayards  and  tbe  I>u* 
guesclins,  or,  if  you  will,  of  tbe  Harlays,  and  tbe  Da  Tfaous. 
Bat  bere  tbe  deterioration  of  tbe  species,  if  sucb  tbere  be,  has 
scarcely  began  to  teil  upon  tbeir  pbysiognomies;  and  you 
meet,  at  every  step,  persons  wbo  hzvt  tbat  aboat  tbem  whicb 
wottldprevent  you  from  being  at  all  astonisbed,  if  you  should 
be  told  immediately  afterwards,  tbat  tbey  could  trace  them- 
selves,  witbout  difficulty,  to  the  Barleigbs  and  tbe  Claver- 
bouses,-^!  ftad  almost  said,  tbe  Bell-the-Cats,  and  the  Kirk- 
patricks. 

I  bave  not,  as  yet,  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  women.  Tfaose, 
even  of  the  peasantry,  seem,  when  young,  to  be  comely  and 
well-complexioned ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  tbat 
tbey  are  fairer  than  with  us.  And  yet  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers*cannot  be  entirely  despised;  and  if  tbeir  report  is  inany 
degreea  correct  one,  ligbt  bair,  and  ligbt  eyes,  were  almost 
universal  at  no  very  remote  period.  Tbis  is  a  circumstance 
tbat  has  often  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  inadequately  ac- 
counted  for ;  I  mean  the  great  and  remarkable  change  tbat 
has  taken  place  in  the  complexions  not  only  of  the  Scotcb, 
but  of  tbe  English,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Gothic  nations  of 
Europe.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Germans  and  the  Britons,  tbere  can  be  no  ques'tion  tbat  both 
the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of  those  nations  bad  yellow 
locks  and  blue  eyes ;  and  you  bave  beard,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Roman  belies,  stimulated,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  by  tbe  stories 
of  tbeir  campaigning  husbands  and  lovers,  endeavoured,  by 
a  thousand  tricks  of  the  toilette,  to  muster  charms  as  nearly 
as  they  could  in  the  same  taste.  You  well  know,  that  the 
Messalinas  and  Poppseas  used  to  cut  off  the  finest  black  curls 
in  tbe  world,  to  make  room  for  false  tetes  manufactured  from 
tbe  bair  of  tbe  poor  girls  of  the  Sicambri  and  tbe  Batavi, 
while  others  strove  to  produce  the  same  sort  of  effect  by  means 
of  bair-powder  made  of  gold-dust,  and  washes,  of  more  cnn- 
ning  chemistry  than  I  would  undertake  to  describe.  Even  in 
far  later  times,  so  late  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  Eras- 
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mus  and  Paul  Henztner  represent  the  ladies  of  England  as 
being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  blondes  ;  and  such,  if  voya- 
gers  of  less  illustrious  reputation  "  may  bc  in  augbt  believed,'* 
not  much  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  the  far  greater  por- 
tion  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Scotland« 

*^  Sandy-haired"  is  still  one  of  the  Standing  epithets  applied 
to  tbe  ideal  Scot,  by  all  inexperienced  persons,  who  introduce 
any  description  of  bim  into  novels  or  satires — ^witness  Cbur«' 
cbill,  and  a  thousand  of  less  note ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  was 
myself  prepared  to  find  tbe  case  much  more  as  they  have  re- 
presented  h,  than  I  really  have  done.  By  looking  around 
me  at  home,  and  remembering  what  tbe  old  writers  had  said 
of  ourselves,  I  might  have  learned  to  be  more  suspicious  of 
their  accuracy ;  bat  the  truth  is,  I  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  think  much  about  the  matter.  In  fact,  they  arenow  as  far 
irom  being  a  light-haired  people  as  we  are.  I  amused  n^y- 
seif  (God  forgive  me)  with  counting  the  numbcr  of  fair  heads 
last  Sunday  in  a  very  crowded  cburch,  and,  I  assure  you, 
tfaey  did  not  amount  to  one  in  fifty.  There  are  far  more  peo- 
ple  here  with  locks  of  all  but  Israelitish  blackness,  than  of 
any  shade  that  could  with  propriety  be  called  either  white, 
yellow,  o(  red ;  and  the  general  hues  are  exactly  the  same 
variations  of  brown,  between  Bistre  and  Bumt  Sienna,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  south. 

I  was  at  a  large  party  yesterday  evening — ^the  first  sight 

1  have  had  of  the  gay  world  here — and  had  an  opportunity  of 

viewing,  at  my.leisure,  all  the  fashionable  belles  of  the  town. 

You  always  accuse  me  of  being  too  undistinguishing  an  ad- 

mirer ;  but  I  am  sure,  even  you  would  have  allowed  that 

there  was  no  want  of  beauty,    It  is  many  years  since  I  have 

been  familiär  with  the  heau  monde  of  London,  but  I  do  not 

bdieve  1  ever  in  any  one  evening  there,  saw  a  greater  num- 

ber  of  fine  women  and  of  very  ditferent  kinds  too.    I  had 

heard  before  I  went  that  I  sbould  see  Miss  *  *  *  *  %  the  same 

celebrated  ttar  of  whom  you  have  so  oflen  heard  Sir  Thomas 

tpeak,  and  who,  indeed,  cannot  show  herseif  any  where,  even 

in  tbis  unromantic  age,  without  leaving  an  unefiaceable  im* 
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pression   on  all  that  behold  her.    I  confess  the  description 
the  knight  used  to.give  of  her  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  little 
high-flowD  ;  but  "  seeing  is  believing" — ^the  world  has   as- 
suredly  only  one  *****.    I  looked  round  a  room  crowded 
widi  lovely  women,  but  roy  eye  was  fixed  in  a  moment ;  and 
I  never  tbought  of  asking  which  was  she.    The  first  view 
I  had  was  a  profile.    I  had  no  suspicion  that  nature  could 
still  form  countenances  upoo  that  heavenly  modeL    The  fore- 
head,  high  and  clear,  descends  almost  without  a  curve  into 
the  nose,  and  that  again  drops  into  the  mouth  with  such 
bold  defined  elegance  of  lineament,  as  I  should  scarcely  bäte 
believed  to  be  copied  from  living  beauty,  had  I  met  with  it 
in  some  masterpiece  of  sculpture*    The  Ups  bave  such  a  de- 
likate precision  of  form,  and  such  an  expression  of  divine 
simplicity  in  tbeir  smile,  that  one  could  almost  believe  they 
had  never  admitted  any  grosser  diet  than  ambrosia  ;  but 
the  füll  oval  swe«p  of  the  cheek  and  chin,  and  the  mode  in 
which  these  are  carried  down  into  the  neck,  are,  perhaps, 
tlie  most  truly  antique  parts  of  the  whole.    And  then  such 
hair — ^such  long  luxurious  tresses  of  radiant  brown,  braided 
with  such  serene  grace  upon  thatmeek  forehead !  If  you  have 
Seen  Canova's  iesta  d'Helena,  you  roay  form  some,  notion  of 
those  most  exquisite  curls.   The  colour  of  her  eyes  I  could  not 
ascertain ;  I  suspect  they  are  dark  grey,  or  hazel ;  but  the 
redundant  richness  of  her  eye-lashes  gives  them    all   that 
glossy  splendour  which  oriental  beauties  borrow  from  tbeir 
Sirm^.     But,  indeed,  colour  is  a  small  matter  in  eyes  encbased 
so  deeply  beneath  such  msyestic  brows.     I    think  Lucretius 
himself  would  have  admitted,  that  the  spirit  must  be  im- 
mortal  on  which  so  glorious  a  tenement  has  beeu  bestowed ! 
With  this  divine  exception,  I  must  do  the  men  the  justice 
to  say,  that  the  most  beautifui  women  in  the  room  were  all 
'matrons.    Had  she  been  absent,  there  were  two  or  three  of 
these  on  whom  all  my  enthusiasm  might  well  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  one,  Mrs.  *****  *j  whose  graceful  majesty  was 
such,  that  when  I  met  her  next  evening  in  a  smaller  assembly, 
I  almost  began  to  suspect  my  seif  in  baving  beea  too  exclusive 
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in  my  deification.  But  I  bave  already  said  more  than  I  shenld 
have  ventured  od  to  almost  any  otber  of  your  sex — ^a  great 
deal  more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  write,  far  less  speak, 
to  my  Cousin — to  whom  I  heg  yoa  will  present  the  hamble 
duty  of 

Her  slave,  bc«  &;c. 

P.M. 

P.  S«  By  way  of  pleasing  Jane,  yon  may  teil  her  that 
I  do  not  think  the  Scottish  ladies  are  at  all  good  dressers. 
They  are  very  gorgeous — ^I  never  saw  such  a  display  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  diamond  necklaces, 
ezcept  once  at  a  birth-day.  But  the  fasbions  have  a  long 
cold  journey  before  they  reach  Edinburgh,  and  I  think  they 
do  not  regain  the  same  easy  air  which  they  have  before  they 
begin  their  travels.  Tiiej-  arti  apt  to  overdo  every  thing. 
particularly  that  vilest  and  most  unnatural  of  all  fasbions, 
the  saddle— or  I  know  not  what  you  call  it — which  is  at  pre- 
sent permitted  to  destroy  so  much  of  the  back,  and  indeed, 
to  give  so  much  meanness  to  the  whole  air.  They  say  the 
scrophttla  brought  in  the  high  shirt  collars  of  the  men — and 
the  Spectator  gives  some  equally  intelligible  account  of  the 
fardingale.  Pray,  what  hunch-backed  countess  was  she  that 
had  wit  enough  to  bring  the  saddle  into  vogue  ?  I  think  all 
the  three  fasbions  are  equally  abominable,  and  the  two  of 
them  that  still  remain  should  be  voted  out  by  the  clean-skin- 
ned  and  straight-backed,  who,  I  hope,  are  still  the  major  part 
ef  the  Community.    But,  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam*^^ 

P.M. 
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to  the  bsv«  david  williams. 

Bear  David, 

Although  my  sole  purpose,  or  iiearly  so,  in  Coming  to 
Scotland,  was  to  see  and  cooverse  with  the  illustrious  men 
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who  live  here,  I  have  been  in  Edinburgh  for  a  Ibrtnight,  aad 
can  scarcely  say  that  I  have  as  yet  seeo  even  the  faces  of 
most  of  them.    What  with  louoging  about  in  the  mornin^ 
with  W        ,  and  claret  in  the  evening,  and  routs  and  balls 
at  night,  I  fear  I  am  fkst  getting  into  a  very  unprofitable  lue. 
The  only  very  great  man  here  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  intro- 
dnction,  was  S      ■■  ,  and  he  happened  to  go  out  of  town  for  a 
few  weeks,  I  believe  the  very  day  after  my  arrival.    I  for- 
warded  my  letter  to  him  in  the  country/however,  and  he  bas 
invited  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  there,  at  the  casde  he  has  just 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.    He  has  been  so  atten- 

tive,  moreover,  as  to  send  me  letiers  for  Mr.  M the  Man 

of  Feeling,  Mr.  J— -,  Mr.  P ,  and  several  other  men  of 

note,  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  so  that  I  shall  now  see 
as  much  as  I  please  of  all  the  Dons.     I  shall  take  the  oppor* 

tunity  of  W 's  abseuce,  tu  call  upan  all  these  geatlemen ; 

for,  excepting  Mr.  S and  Mr.  M ,  he  has  no  acquaint- 

aüce  with  any  of  them.  I  believe,  indeed,  there  is  little  love 
lost  between  him  and  them — and  1  vish  to  see  things  with 
my  own  eyes. 

Of  all  the  celebrated  characters  of  this  place,  I  rather  nn- 

derstand  that  J is  tbe  one  whom  travella*s  are  commonly 

most  in  a  hurry  to  see — ^not  sürely,  that  the  world,  in  generale 
has  any  such  deep  and  abiding  feeling  of  admiration  for  him, 
or  any  such  longing  to  satisfy  their  eyes  with  gaüng  on  his 
features,  as  they  have  with  regard  to  such  a  man  as  S  , 
or  even  St  ■  -t ;  but  I  think  the  interest  feit  with  respect  to 
him  is  of  a  more  vivacious  and  eager  kind,  and  they  rash 
with  all  speed  to  gratify  it-— exactly  as  men  give  immediate 
vent  to  their  petty  passions,  who  have  no  difficulty,  or  rather, 
indeed,  who  have  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  nursiag  silently,  and 
concealing  long,  those  of  a  more  serious  and  grave  import- 
ance.  A  few  years  ago,  I  shoiüd,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
inclined  to  be  a  sharer  in  this  violent  sort  of  impatience  ;  but 
even  now  I  approacbed  the  residence  of  J  with  any 

feelings  asjuredly  rather  than  those  of  indifference. 

He  was  within  when  I  called,  and  in  a  second  I  found  my« 
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seif  IQ  the  presence  of  this  bagbear  of  autbors«  He  received 
me  so  kindly,  (although,  from  the  appearance  of  bis  room, 
he  seemed  to  be  immersed  in  occupation,)  and  asked  so  many 
questioDs,  and  said  and  h)oked  so  mach,  in  so  short  a  time, 
tfaat  I  had  some  difficulty  in  collecting  my  inquisitorial 
powers  to  examine  the  person  of  the  man.  I  know  not  how, 
tbere  is  a  kind  of  atmosphere  of  activity  about  bim ;  and  my 
eyes  caught  so  mucb  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  thatthey  darted 
fbr  some  minntes  from  object  to  object,  and  refused,  for  the 
first  time,  to  settle  themselves  even  upon  the  featare»  of  a  man 
of  genius— *to  them,  of  all  human  tbings,  the  most  potent 
attractions. 

I  find  that  the  common  prints  give  a  very  inadequate  no- 
tion  of  bis  appearance.  The  arttsts  of  this  day  are  such  a 
set  of  cowardly  fellows,  that  they  never  dare  to  give  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  natore ;  and  the  consequence  is,  after  all,  that 
they  ratber  take  from,  than  add  to,  the  imprissiveness  of  the 
faces  they  would  flatter.  What  a  small  matter  is  smootb- 
ness  of  skin,  or  even  regularity  of  feature,  in  the  counte- 
nance  that  Nature  has  formed  to  be  the  index  of  a  powerfal 
intellect  ?  Perbaps  I  am  too  mucb  of  a  connoisseur  to  be  a 
fair  judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  mere 
handsomeness  of  a  great  man  is  one  of  the  last  things  about 
bim  that  fixes  my  attention.  I  do  not  wish,  neither,  to  deny, 
that,  when  I  first  saw  Goethe,  the  sublime  simplicity  of  bis 
Homeric  beauty— die  awful  pile  of  forehead — ^the  large  deep 
eyes,  mib  their  melancholy  lightnings — ^the  whole  counte- 
nance,  so  radiant  witiMÜvinity,  would  have  lost  mucb  of  its 
power,  had  it  not  been,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  specimen 
of  bumanity  I  had  ever  beheld ;  neither  woold  I  conceal  the 
immeasurable  softness  of  deligbt  which  mingled  with  my  re- 
Terence,  when  I  detected,  as  if  by  Intuition,  in  the  midst  of 
the  whole  artists  of  St.  Luke's,  the  Hyperion  cm'ls,  and  calm 
majestic  lineaments,  which  could  be  nobody's  but  Csmova's. 
But  although  beauty  never  exists  in  vain,  diere  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  its  absence  is  scarcely  perceived  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  discovering  and  enjoying  the  marks 
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of  tbiDgs  more  prefioiis  than  beauty.  Coald  all  our  countiy* 
mcD  of  the  present  time,  of  very  great  reputatioo  for  talents 
or  genius,  be  brought  together  into  a  Single  room,  their  phy- 
siognomies  would,  I  doubt  not,  form  as  impressive  a  ^roup 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  but  among  the  whole,  there  would 
scarcely  be  more  than  one  face  which  any  sculptor  migbt  be 

ambitious   of  imitating   on   marble.      J 's  countenance 

coald  not  stand  such  a  test.  To  catch  the  mi  nutest  elements 
of  its  eloquent  power,  would  I  think  be  a  hard  enough  task 
for  any  painter,  and  indeed,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  it 
bas  proved  too  hard  a  task  for  such  as  have  yet  attempted 
it. 

It  is  a  face  which  any  man  would  pass  without  Observation 
in  a  crowd,  because  it  is  small  and  swarthy,  and  entirely  de- 
void  of  lofty  or  commanding  outlines — and  besides,  his 
stature  is  so  low,  that  he  might  walk  close  under  your  chin  or 
mine  without  ef  er  catchlng  the  eye  even  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever,  he  is  scarcely  shorter  than  Campbell ;  and  some  inches 
taller  than  Tom  Moore,  or  the  late  Monk  Lewis.  I  remem- 
ber  Lord  Clarendon  somewhere  takes  notice,  that  in  his  age, 
(the  prirae  manbood  of  English  intellect,  as  Coleridge  calls 
it,)  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  remarkable  men  were  very 
short  in  stature.  Such,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  were  Haies, 
and  Chili! ngworth,  and  Sidney  Godolphin,  and  Lord  Falk- 
land  himself,  who  used,  I  think,  to  say,  thät  it  was  a  great 
ingredient  into  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Godolphin,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  be  in  his  Company,  where  he  was  the  properer  man. 
In  our  own  time,  we  have  more  than  one  striking  instance  of 
the  "  Mens  magna  in  corpore  parvo  ;" — Buonaparte  himself 
for  one ;  and,  by  the  way,  he  is  the  only  little  man  I  ever 
saw,  who  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  or  careless,  or  disdainful 
of  the  circumstance.  Alraost  all  other  persons  of  that  de- 
scription  appear  to  labour  under  a  continual  and  distressing 
feeling  that  nature  has  done  them  injustice,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  strive  to  make  up  for  her  defects,  by  holding  their 
heads  as  high  as  possible,  and  even  giving  an  uncomfortable 
elevaüon  or  projection  to  the  chin,  all  which  has  a  very  mean 
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cfiect  upon  iheir  air  and  attitude,  and  is  particularly  hartful 
to  the  features  of  the  face,  moreover, — because  it  tends  to  re- 
verse  the  arrangement  of  Nature,  and  to  tlirow  all  those  parts 
into  light  which  she  bas  meant  to  be  in  shade.  It  is  exactly 
the  saoie  sort  of  thing  that  we  all  remark  on  the  stage,  where 
tbe  absurd  manner  in  which  the  lamps  are  placed,  under  the 
ieet  of  the  perforniers,  has  such  a  destractive  efiect,  that  few 
actors,  except  those  of  the  Kemble  blood,  appear  to  have  any 
better  than  snub  noses.  Now,  Napoleon  has  not  the  least  of 
this  trick ;  but,  oq  the  contrary,  carries  bis  head  almost  con- 
stantly  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  so  preserves  and  even  in- 
creases  tbe  natural  effect  of  bis  grand  formation  about  the 
eyebrows,  and  tbe  beautifui  classical  cut  of  bis  mouth  and 
chin — thougfa,  to  be  sure,  his  features  are  so  fine  that  nothing 
could  take  much  from  their  power. — ^But,  to  cpme  back  to 
cur  own  small  men,  J-  ■  ■'  has  a  good  deal  of  this  unhappy 
manner,  and  so  loses  much  of  what  his  features,  such  as  they 
are,  might  be  made  to  convey, 

I  have  beard  many  persons  say,  that  the  first  sight  of  Mr. 

J disappointed  them,  and  jarred  with  all  the  ideas  they 

had  previously  formed  of  his  genius  and  character.  Perhaps 
the  very  first  glance  of  this  celebrated  person  produced  some* 
thing  of  tbe  same  effect  upon  my  own  mind  ;  but  a  minute  or 
two  of  contemplation  sufficed  to  restore  me  to  the  whole  of 
my  faitb  in  pbysiognomy.  People  may  dispute  as  much  as 
they  please  about  particular  features,  and  tlieir  effect,  but  I 
have  been  all  my  life  a  Student  of  "  the  human  face  divine,'' 
and  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  countenance  which  did 
not  perfectly  harmonize,  so  far  as  I  could  have  opportanity 
of  ascertaining,  with  the  intellectual  conformation  and  habits 
of  Ihe  man  that  bore  it  But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
seduced  into  a  disquisition— I  shall  ratber  try  my  band  at  a 
portrait 

Mr.  J ,  then,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  short,  and  very 

active-looking  man,  with  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  vi- 
vacity  in  all  his  motions  and  gestures.  His  face  is  one  which 
cannot  be  ondentood  al  a  Single  look— »perhaps  it  requires» 
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BS  it  certainly  invttes,  a  long  and  anxious  scraüny  befbre  it 

lays  itself  open  to  the  gaser.    The  featares  are  neither  band- 

some,  oor  even  very  defined  in  thdr  outlines ;  and  yet  the  ef- 

fect  of  the  whole  is  as  striking  as  any  arrangeraent  either  of 

more  noble  or  more  marked  features,  which  evercame  under 

my  view.    The  forehead  is  very  singnlarly  sbaped^desciibing 

in  its  bend  from  side  to  side  a  larger  segment  of  a  circle  than 

is  at  all  common ;  compressed  below  the  temples  aliDOst  as 

mach  as  Sterne's ;  and  throwing  out  sinuses  above  the  eyes, 

of  an  extremely  bold  and  compact  stractare«    The  hair  is 

very.black  and  wiry,  Standing  in  ragged  brisdy  clumps  oat 

from  the  upper  part  of  bis  head,  bnt  lying  dose  and  firm  lower 

down,  especially  aboat  tbe  ears.    Altogether  it  is  pictnresque, 

and  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  visage.     The  mouth  is  the  most 

expressive  p^rt  of  bis  face,  as  I  believe  it  is  of  every  face.  The 

lips  are  very  firm,  bat  they  tremble  and  vibratd^,  even  wben 

brottght  close  together,  in  such  a  way  ais  to  give  the  idea  of 

an  intense,  never-ceasing  play  of  mind.    There  is  a  delicate 

kind  of  sneer  almost  always  upon  them,  which  has  not  the 

käst  appearance  of  ill-temper  about  it,  but  seems  to  bdong 

entirely  to  the  speculative  under^tanding  of  the  man.    I  have 

sud,  that  the  mouth  is  the  most  expressive  part  of  bis  face — 

and,  in  one  sense,  this  is  the  tmth,  for  it  is  certainly  the  seat 

of  aD  its  rapid  and  transitory  expression.    Bat  what  speaking 

tbings  are  bis  eyes !  They  disdsun  to  be  agitated  with  those 

lesser  emotions  which  pass  over  tbe  lips ;  they  reserve  their 

fierce  and  dark  energies  for  matters  of  more  moment ;  once 

kindled  widi  the  heat  of  any  passion,  how  they  beam,  flash 

npon  ilash !   The  scintillation  of  a  star  is  not  mo!re  fervid. 

Perhaps,  notwithstanding  of  this,  their  repose  is  even  more 

worthy  of  attention.    With  the  capacity  of  emitting  such  a 

fiood  of  radiance,  they  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  banishing 

every  ray  from  their  black,  inscrutable,  glazed,  tagm-Uke  cir- 

des.    I  think  thdr  prevailing  language  is,  after  all,  radier  a 

melancholy  than  a  merry  one — ^it  is,  atleast,  very  füll  of  re- 

fiection.    Such'ls  a  faint  outline  of  this  countenance,  the  fea- 

tures  of  which  (to  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  expression,) 
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have,  as  yet,  baffled  every  attempt  of  4he  portrsut-painters ; 
and  wbkb,  indeed,  bids  very  fair,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  no 
Image  bebind  it  either  on  canvass  or  on  copper.  A  sbarp, 
and, '  at  tbe  same  time,  very  deep-toned  voice— a  very  bad 
I^ronanciatioD,  bat  accompanied  with  very  litde  o(  die  Scotch 
accent— a  light  and  careless  manner,  exchanged  now  and  then 
for  an  infinite  variety  of  more  earnest  expression  and  ad« 
dresfr— tfais  is  as  mach  as  I  could  carry  avray  from  my  firtft 
Visit  to  ^^  tbe  wee  rekit  deil,"  as  the  Iitfemo  of  Altesidora  has 
happily  calied  bim.  I  have  since  seen  a  great  deal  more  oi 
him,  and  have  a  great  deal  more  to  telLyou,  bat  my  paper  is 
done«  • 

P.M. 

P.  S*.  I  am  to  dine  with  J  to-morrow  at  bis  country 

house^  about  tbree  mlles  from  Edinburgh,  and  sball  give  yon 
a  fall  accouat  of  the  party  in  my  next. 


LETTER  VIL 
to  the  same» 

Deab  Davib, 

Singe  I  came  to  this  town  the  weather  has  in  general 
been  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind.  When  you  look  out  from 
the  Windows  of  your  apartment,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
appearance  every  thing  presents.  The  air  is  as  clear  as  am* 
her  overliead,  and  tlje  sun  shines  with  so  much  power,  that  in 
tfaese  splendid  streets,  the  division  of  the  bright  from  the  sha* 
dowy  part,  reminds  one  of  the  riebest  effects  öf  a  Cuyp,  or  a 
SachdeeveiL  .But  when  you  come  out,  in  the  fuU  trust  in-« 
spired  by  this  brilliant  serenity  of  aspect,  you  find  yourself 
wofuUy  disappointed.  The  action  of  the  sun  and  air  upon 
the  nerves,  is  indeed  delightfully  stimulant;  bat  the  whole 
charm  is  destroyed  before  you  have  tune  to  enjoy  it,  by  some 
odious  squall  of  wind  which  cuts  yon  to  the  teeth^-and  wbat 
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is  worse,  comes  loaded  with  a  whole  cloud  of  flying  dost  and 
gravel,  whicb  is  aureto  leave  its  traces  behiod  it,  on  still  more 
delicate  parts  of  your  pbysiognomy.    As  for  myself^  I   am 
often  obliged  to  walk  with  a  handkerchief  held  before  my 
•eyas— and  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  1  have  been  several 
times  in  such  a  State,  that  I  have  absolately  rubbed  myself 
blind»    The  whole  of  this  arises  frooi  the  want  of  watering 
the  streets — a  thing  which  niight  turely  be  accomplished 
without  the  least  difficulty,  by  a  subscription  among  the  in- 
babitants.     If  this  evil  be  so  severe  at  present,  what  must  it 
be  in  the  dog-days  f-r-and  yet  the  people  submit  to  it  all  qui- 
etly,  in  streets,  lielow  every  one  of  which  they  know  water  is 
flowing  in  pipes,  ready  to  be  scattered  ad  libitum,  and  at  ao 
expense  not  worthy  of  being  mentioned.-^^'  0/  cceati,  homi- 
num  mentesV^ 

Testerday,  however,  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  qui- 
etness  in  the  State  of  the  atmosphere.  A  slight  shower,  wbicb 
feil  in  the  morniag,  had  laid  the  most  offensive  part  of  the 
dust,  without  giving  the  least  appearanoe  of  damp  to  the 

roads — ^and  I  drove  to  C k,  Mr.  J    ■     's  villaj.moZto  gti»^ 

tosamente — the  expectation  of  the  manifold  luxuries  I  hoped 
to  enjoy  there — the  prospective  delights  both  of  palate  and 
.  intellect — being  heightened  and  ioiproved  by  the  preliminary 
gratification  I  tasted,  while  the  shandrydan  roUed  along  be- 
tween  the  refresbed  green  f»f  the  meadows  and  corn-fields. 
His  house  is  an  old  turretted  mansion,  mach  patched  in  the 
whole  mass  of  its  structure,  and,  I  believe,  much  increased  in 
its  accooiinodations  since  he  ehtered  upon  possession  of  it. 
The  Situation  is  extremely  beautiful.  There  are  very  few 
trees  immediately  about  the  house ;  but  the  Windows  open 
upon  the  side  of  a  charming  hill,  which,  in  all  its  extent,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  wooded  most  luxuriantly  to  the 
very  summit.  There  cannot  be  a  more  delicious  rest  for  the 
eyes,  than  such  an  Arcadian  height  in  this  bright  and  badding 
time  of  the  year ;  but,  indeed,  where,  or  at  what  time,  can  a 
fiiie  wood  be  looked  upon  without  delight?  Between  the 
wood  and  the  house,  there  is  a  good  garden,  and  some  fields, 
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in  tbe  cuhivation  of  whidh  Mr.  X  seems  to  take  muck 
pleasure  ;  for  I  bad  do  sooner  arriiredy  than  he  insisted  iipen 
carrying  me  over  bis  ditches  and  hedges  to  sbow  me  bis  roe« 
thod  of  farming ;  and,  indeed,  talked  of  Swedish  turtiip,  and 
Fiorin  grass,  and  red-blossomed  potatoes,  in  a  style  that  wonld 
have  done  no  dishonoor  to  your  friend  Curwen  himself  I 
had  come,  tbanks  to  my  rustic  ignorance,  exaedy  at  the  höiir 
appoiDted  for  dinner,  (five  oVIock,)  so  that  I  bad  tbree  parts 
of  an  bour  of  the  great  man  entirely  to  myself— dtiring  the 
whole  of  which  space  he  conti naed  to  talk  about  rural  aflairs, 
and  to  trot  me  up  one  lield  and  döwn  anotber,  tili  I  was  weary, 
withont  [credite  posteri  t)  making  one  smgle  allu&ion  to  laW, 
politics,  or  literature. 

We  werc  joined  toward  six  o'clock  by  Professors  P 
and  L         ,  and  one  or  two  young  advocates,  who  had  walk- 

•d   out  wiib  tbcm.     Tben  carae  R M ,  whom  you 

remember  atBalliol,  a  relation  and  intimate  friend  of  J— 's. 

He  and  the  celebrated  orator  Alisoo  officiate  together  in  one 

of  the  Episcopalian  cbapels  in  Edinburgh.     Althougb  wte 

liever  knew  eacb  other  at  Oxford,  yet  we  immediately  re- 

cognized  each  other's  old  Higb-Street  faces,  and  began  to 

Claim  a  sort  of  acquaintance  on  that  score,  as  all  Oionian 

contemporaries,    I   believe,    are   accustomed  to  do,    when 

they  meet  at  a  distance  from  tbeiro^nia  maier.    Tbere  w^re 

several  other  gentlemen,  mostly  of  grave  years,  so  tlmt  I  was 

not  a  little  astonished,  wben  somebody  proposed  a  trial  of 

strength  in  leaping.     Nor  was  my  astonishment  at  all  dimin- 

ished,  when  Mr.  P  began  to  throw  off  his  coat  atid  warst- 

coat,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  his  part  in  the  contest 

Wheo  he  did  so  much,  I  could  have  no*  apology,  so  I  also 

stripped ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  party  did  the  same,  except 

J alone,  who  was  dressed  in  a  short  green  jacket,  with 

scarcely  any  skirts,  and,  therefore,  seemed  to  consider  himself 
as  already  sufficiently  "  aceinctus  ludo,^^ 

I  used  to  be  a  good  leaper  in  my  day — ^witness  the  thou- 
sands  of  times  I  have  beat  you  in  the  Port  Meadow,  and 
elsewhere— bat  I  cut  a  very  poor  figure  among  these  sinewy 
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Caledonians.  *  With  the  exception  of  L  ,  tbey  all  jamp- 
ed  wonderfuUy;  and  J  ■  ■  was  quite  miraculous,  consider- 
ing  biß  brevity  of  stride.    Bat  tbe  grealest  wonder  of  um 

wbple  was  Mr.  P .    He  also  is  a  short  man,  and  he 

cannot  be  less  tban  seventy,  yet  he  took  bis  stand  witb  tbe 
sorance  of  an  athletic,  and  poskivdy  beat  every  one  of 
tbe  very  best  of  us,  at  least  balf  a  beel's  breadtb.  I  was  cfiiite 
thunderstruck,  never  bavipg  heard  tbe  least  bint  of  bis  being 
so  great  a  geometrician — ^in  tbis  sense  of  the  word.  I  was, 
however,  I  must  own,  agreeahly  surprised  by  sütb  a  speci- 
men  of  buoyant  spirit  and  muscular  strengtb  in  so  venerable 
an  old  gentleman,  and  could  not  forbear  from  compliment- 
ing  bim  od  bis  revival  of  the  ancient  peripatetic  ideas,  aboot 
tbe  necessity  of  cultivating  the  external  as  well  as  the  intei^ 
nal  energies,  and  of  mixing  the  activlty  of  the  practica!  wish 
that  of  the  contemplative  life.  He  took  wbat  I  said  with 
great  saavity.;  and,  indee^  I  have  aever  seen  a  better  speoi«? 
men  of  that  easy  hilarity  and  good  humoiir,  which  sits  with 
so  much  gracefulness  on  an  honoured  old  age.  I  widi  I 
conld  give  you  a  notion  of  bis  face.  It  is  not  marked  by 
apy  very  striking  features;  but  the  unison  of  mildness  of 
dispQsition,  and  strengtb  of  intellect  in  the  expression,  is  too 
semarkable  to  be  nnnoticed  ev^n  by  a.casaal  observer.  His 
habits  of  profound  thought  baye  drawn  some  deep  lines 
about  his  moutby  and  given  bim  a  custom  of  holding  his  lips 
very  closely  shnt,  otherwise  I  suspect  the  whole  countenance 
wonld  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  amiable  one ;  although 
the  light  eyes  have  certainly  at  times  something  very  pierciog 
in  their  glance,  even  througb  his  spectacles.  The  forehead 
isyery.finely  developed — singularly  broad  acrossthe  temples, 
as,  according  to  Spurzbeim,  all  mathematical  foreheads  must 
be ;  but  the  beauty  in  that  quarter  is  ratber  of  an  ad  derum 
character,  or  as  Pindar  hath  it, 

—  «r^oc  7«  «•*» 

l»  bowever,  who  really,  in  good  eamest,  begin  to  believe  a 
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litde  of  tbe  System,  could  not  help  remarkin^  tbis  drcum- 

stance ;  and  more  particularly  so,  because  I  found  Mr.  L        's 

ikullto  possess  «any  of  the  same  features — ^above  all,  that 

•of  the  breadtb  betweea  the  temples.  *  This  other  great  ma- 

IheBiatician  is  a  mach  younger  man  than  P ;  bot  his 

bair  is  already  b^nniog  to  be  grey.  He  is  a  very  iat 
heavy  figure  of  a  man,  withoot  mach  more  appearance  of 
Strengthdian  of  activity ;  and  yety  although  a  h^d  leaper,  by 
no  means  a  slodifol  looking  person  neither.  He  has  very 
faupge  eyes,^  in  shape  not  onlike'  Coliridge's,  bat  without  the 
least  of  the  same  mysterious  depth  of  expression.  Altogether, 
his  face  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  yoa  wdnld  pronoonce  to 
be  merely  acoarse  one;  bat  in  which,  once  informed  to 
whom  it  belongs,  yoa  are  at  no  lo^s  to  discover  a  thousand 
jaarks  of  vigorous  idteHect  and  fancy  too.  Of  this  Is^t 
qaality,  indeed,  his  eyes  are  at  all  times  füll  to  overflowing. 
ia  the  midst  of  the  sombre  gravity  of  bis  usual  look,  fbere 
are  always  little  flashes  of  enthasiasm  breakihg  through  the 
cload,  and,  I  think,  adoming  it ;  and,  in  this  respect,  be  forms 
a  striking  cohtrast  to  the  calm,  tranquil  uniformity  of  Mr. 
P  '  -'s  physiognomy  and  deportment.  In  thinking  of  this 
afberwards,  I  could  not  help  recoUecting  a  great  many  pas- 
sages  of  richly-coloured  writing  in  his  scientific  Essays  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  I  remember,  strack  me  at  the 
idme  I  first  read  them,  as  being  rather  misplaced.  Bat  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  merely  the  efiect  of  the  sterile  way  of  writ- 
ing  employed  by  almost  all  the  pbilosophers  of  these  late 
times,  to  which  we  have  now  become  so  mach  accustmned, 
that  we  with  difficulty  approve  of  any  tbing  in  a  warmer 
taste,  introduced  into  such  kinds  of  disquisition.  They  man- 
aged  these  things  better  in  Greece. 

By  and  bye,  we  were  sammoned  to  the '  drawing-room, 
where  we  found  several  ladies  with  Mrs.  J«  ■  .  She,  you 
know,  is  an  American,  and  J  went  across  the  Atlantic 

for  her  a  few  years  ago,  while  we  were  at  war  with  her  coun- 
try.  She  is  a  very  pleasing  person ;  and  they  have  one  ex- 
tremely  tntoresting  little  girL    J*«-«--  made  no  alteration  in 
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bis  dress,  bat  joined  tbe  ladies  exactly  in  bis  morning  cos- 
tame,-— tbe  little  green  jacket  aforesaid,  grey  worsted  panta- 
loons,  and  Hessian  boots,  and  a  biack  silk  handkercbiefl 
How  had  Grab-street  stared  to  see  tbe  prince  of  reviewers  in 
BQch  a  garb !  The  dinner  was  excellent-^a  glorions  turbot 
and  oyster  sauce  for  one  thing ;  and  {sitesco  referens)  there 
was  no  want  of  champaigne — ^tbe  very  wine,  by  tbe  way, 
wbicfa  I  sbould  have  gaessed  to  be  Jeffrey^s  fayourite.  It  is 
impostible  to  conceive  of  biln  as  being  a  ]over  of  tbe  genuine 
old  black-strap,  or  eveil  of  tbe  qaiet  balminess  o/  Bargan- 
dy. Tbe  true  reviewing  diet  is  certainly  cbampaigne,  and 
deviUed  biscuit.  Had  tbere  been  any  blue-stocking  lady 
present,  she  would  have' been  sadly  shocked  with  the  material 
cast  of  the  conversation  during  dinner— not  a  single  word 
^oat 

<<  The  sweet  new  poem  !** 

Most  of  tbe  Company,  though  all  men  of  literary  babits,  seem- 
ed  to  be  as  alive  to  the  delights  of  the  table,  as  if  they  had 
been  *'  lei  tV  (to  use  Daiidie's  phrase)  by  Monsieur  Viard, — 
knowing  in  sauces,  and  delightfully  reviewing  every  glass 
before  they  would  suffer  it  to  go  down.  It  put  me  in  mind 
of  some  Imes  of  tny  friend  W— — .  'Tis  a  bookseller  ihat 
speaks— 

«  The  days  of  Tonson,  Lfntot,  Cnrlli  ftre  over, 
Tu  now  your  author's  time  to  live  od  dover. 

The  time*s  gone  by  when  we  our  coaches  kept, 

And  authon  were  contented  with  ambrella»-» 
Wheo  pain  of  epic  bards  in  hay-lofts  slepl» 

Too  glad  if  cantos  two  could  All  two  beUies— 
When  we  could  always  dinner  iotercepty 

Uole^  the  quire  was  covered — Happy  fellowB ! 
When  first  •  champaigne  cork  was  taught  to  fly 

At  a  reviewer's  toach*— onr  reign  was  by.^ 

The  introduction  of  the  claret  and  desert  made,  for  a  long 

*  Modem  Dimciad,  Canto  n. 
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time,  very  little  altciratioQ  io  the  subject  matter  of  discourse ; 
but  by  degrees  tbe  natural  feelings  and  interesti»  of  the  com«- 
paay  did  begin  to  shiue  through  tbe  cloud  of  bahülag€f  aod 
various  matters,  ia  which  I  was  much  better  pleased  to  bear 
their  opinioos,  were  successively  tabled-^none  of  them,  how* 
ever,  with  the  least  appearaoce  of  wbat  the  Scotch  very  ex* 
pressively  call  fare-thoug/ä.  Every  tbiqg  went  oa  with  tbe 
utmogt  po&sible  facility,  and,  in  general,  with  a  very  gracefiü 

lüiid  of  lightness.    The  whole  tone  of  Mr.  J 's  owo  con^ 

versatioD,  indeed,  was  so  pitched»  that  a  proser^  or  a  person 
at  all  ambitious,  in  the  green-room  phrase,  to  make  an  ^eet, 
woald  uodoubtedly  have  found  himself  most  grievously  oot 
of  place.  Amidst  all  this  absence  of  ^^  prqfaratumj^  bow« 
ever,  (for  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  coaversation  without  using 
French  words,) — I  have  never,  I  believe,  heard somanvideat 
tbrown  out  by  any  man  in  so  sbort  a  space  of  time,  and  ap- 
parently  with  such  entire  negation  of  exertion.  His  conver- 
Sfltion  acted  upon  me  like  the  first  delightful  hour  after  takiag 
opium.  Tbe  thougbts  he  scattered  so  readily  about  him  (his 
wordsy  rapid,  and  wohderfully  rapid  as  they  are,  appearing 
to  be  coqlinually  panting  after  bis  conceptions) — his  thougbts, 
I  say»  were  at  once  so  striking,  and  so  just,  that  they  took  ia 
succession  entire  possession  of  my  Imagination,  and  yet  with 
so  felicitous  a  ta^ct  did  he  forbear  from  expressingany  one  of 
these  too  fully,  that  the  reason  was  always  kept  in  a  pleasing 
kiiid  of  exciterngnt,  by  the  eodeavour  more  thoroogbly  to  ex- 
amine  their  bearings.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  listen  to  him 
for  a  moment,  without  recalling  all  tbe  best  qualities  of  his 
composition— -and  yet  I  suspect  his  conversation  is  calculated 
to  leave  one  with  even  a  highar  idea  of  his  mind,  at  least  of 
its  fertility,  than  the  best  of  his  writings.  I  have  heard  some 
men  display  more  profoundness  of  reflectioo,  and  others  a 
mach  greater  command  of  the  conversational  picturesque — 
but  1  never  before  witnessed  any  thing  to  be  compared  with 
the  blending  togetfaer  of  apparently  little  consisteot  powers 
in  the  whole  strain  of  his  discourse.  Such  a  power,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  ^  throwing  away  at  once  every  useless  part  of 
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the  idea  to  be  discussed,  and  then  such  a  bappy  redondancy 
of  Imagination  to  present  the  essential  and  reserved  pari  ia 
its  every  possible  relation,  and  point  of  view — ^and  all  this 
connected  witfa  so  much  of  the  piain  s^aootr  faire  of  actual 
existence,  and  such  a  thorough  scorn  of  mystification,  it  is 
really  a  very  wonderful  intellectual  coalition.  The  largeness  of 
the  Views  suggested  by  bis  speculative  understanding,  and 
the  shrewdness  with  which  bis  sound  and  close  judgment  seems 
to  scrutinise  them  after  they  are  su^^ted — ^these  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  bis  conversation  one  of  the  most  re* 
markable  things  in  the  world.  But  then  he  invests  all  this 
ground-work  with  such  a  play  of  fancy,  wit,  sarcasm,  pergi* 
flöge,  every  thing  in  that  way  except  humour — which  again, 
were  they  united  in  any  person  entirely  devoid  either  of  the 

depth  or  the  justness  of  J ^'s  intellect,  would  unquestion- 

ably  render  that  person  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
possible  companions.  The  Stagyrite,  wbo  places  his  mmmunh 
bonum  in  having  one's  faculties  kept  at  work,  would  certainly 
have  thought  himself  in  Elysium,  bad  he  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discuss  a  flask  of  Chisin  in  Company  with  Mr.  J 

The  mere  animal  spirits  of  the  man  are  absolutelj^miracu« 
lous.  When  one  considers  what  a  life  of  esertion  be  has  led 
for  these  last  twenty  years ;  how  \ni  powers  have  been  kept  on 
the  rack  such  a  length  of  time  with  writing,  and  concocting, 
and  editing  reviews  on  the  one  band,  and  briefs,  and  speeches, 
and  joumeys,  and  trials,  and  cross-questionings,  and  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  barristership  on  the  other — one  cannot  belp  be* 
ing  quite  thunderstruck  on  finding  that  he  has  still  reserved 
such  a  large  fund  of  energy  which  he  can  afford  and  delight 
to  lavisb,  when  even  the  comparative  repose  of  his  mind  would 
be  more  than  enougb  to  please  and  satisfy  every  one.  His 
vigonr  seems  to  be  a  perfect  widow's  cruise,  bubbling  for 
ever  upwards,  and  refusing  to  be  exhausted — swelling  and 
spreading  tili  all  the  vessels  of  the  neigfabourbood  are  satu« 
rated,  and  ^ore  than  saturated,  with  the  endless  onwearied 
Irrigation  of  its  superfluous  richness. 

Hr.  P*«— >  was  the  only  other  person  whose  coaversatioD 
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mftd^  ady  very  striknig  impressioD  on  me — ^bnt  indeed  this 
nrighi  well  be  the  case,  without  the  leadt  reflectiott  Ott  the 
taJetits  of  those  present.  Tbis  gentlemafi^s  mode  of  talking 
k  just  as  different  as  possible  from  bis  frieod^s — ^it  is  qtiietly, 
nmply,  ttnaffectedly  sensible,  and  that  is  all  one  tbinks  of  it^ 
a€  first — but  by  degrees  he  says  tbiogs,  whicb  altfaougb  at  the 
jDoment  be  atters  tbem,  tfaey  do  not  produce  any  very  start- 
IiBg  effect,  bave  the  power  to  keep  one  masing  on  them  ibr  a 
long  time  after  he  stops — so  that,  even  if  one  were  not  told 
who  he  is,  I  believe  one  would  bave  no  difficuhy  in  discover- 
ing  biin  to  be  a  great  man.  The  gravity  of  bis  years — ^tbe 
sweet  nnassutning  gentleness  of  bis  behaviour-— and  tbe  calm 
way  in  wbicb  be  gave  ntterance  to  tbougbts,  abont  wbich 
altnost  any  other  penson  wonld  bave  made  so  much  bastle — 
every  tbing  about  the  appearance  and  manners  of  this  serene 
and  venerable  old  man  has  left  a  feeling  of  quiet,  respectfnl, 
and  flffectionate  admiration  npon  my  mind.  Ibrougbt  bim  into 
town  in  the  shandrydan,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  dine  witb 
bim  in  thebeginning  of  next  week.  I  mean  before  tbe  time, 
to  gö  and  hear  biin  deliver  one  of  bis  lectures,  and  sball  teil 
you  wbal  I  tbink  of  it — although,  considering  the  sabject  of 
which  he  treats,  you  may  perbaps  feel  no  great  anxiety  to 
hear  my  opinion. 

I  declare  the  wine  here  is  süperb.  1  tbink  some  of  J-— »'s 
Chftteaa*Margout  beats  tbe  lot  you  bougbt  at  Colonel  Johnes's 
all  to  notbing — dott't  take  this  in  dudgeon. 

Evcr  your*s, 

F.  M. 


LETTER  Vm. 

TO  THE  K£V.  D.  W. 

Onaii*8|  ToMdaj  Erening. 

Omam  David, 

I  AM  rather  sarpriged  that  you  sIkmiU  aiready  begin  to 
ddl  vpoB  me  for  disquiotion,  n^hen  you  may  well  sappose  I 

6 
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have  8Ü11  so  many  interesting  descripüons  to  give  you.  I 
faave  now  seen^  not  one  or  two,  but  a  great  number  of  those 
eminent  persons  who  confer  so  mucb  honour  upon  the  pre- 
sent  condition  of  Scodand,  and  of  whom  you  yourself  have 
80  often  talked  to  me  in  terms  of  ardent  curiosity.  I  assare 
you,  but,  indeed,  why  should  I  waste  words  to  do  so,  that 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  these  roen  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  losing  by  a  close  inspection  of  their  manners.  The 
tone  of  that  society,  whicb  they  have  necessarily  had  so 
great  a  share  in  forming,  is  as  free*  as  possible  from  the  in- 
fluence  of  that  spirit  of  jealousy  and  constraint  which  I  have 
observed  operating  in  sorae  other  cities,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  men  of  genius  from  doiug  justice  to  themseives,  eise- 
whcre  tlian  in  their  writings.  Hereafter,  indeed,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  soraetbing  of  the  spirit  of  party  in  Scotland, 
and  to  sbow  with  what  destructive  violence  it  attacks  the 
very  essence  of  cordial  communion  among  some  of  the  less 
considerable  classes  of  society.  Nay,  I  fear,  from  what  I  al- 
ready  see,  that  I  sball  find  some  little  occasion  to  lament  the 
insidious  and  ba]f  unsuspected  influences  of  the  same  spirit 
among  those  who  should  be  more  above  its  working.  But  in 
the  social  intercourse  of  most  of  the  men  of  literary  emi- 
nence  whom  I  have  as  yet  seen,  the  absence  of  all  feelipg  ef 
party  appears  to  be  quite  as  entire  as  that  of  some  other,  and 
yet  more  offensive  feelings  which  are  elsewhere  sufficiently 
manifest  in  their  effects ;  and  the  principles,  as  well  as  the 
reputation  of  the  one  of  such  men,  appear  to  act  in  no  other 
way  upon  the  other,  than  as  gende  stimulants  of  bis  intellect, 
and  of  bis  courtesy. 

My  friend  W y  as  I  have  already  whispered,  not  only 

forms,  but  glories  in  forming,  an  exception  to  this  sort  of  be- 
haviour.  He  utterly  hates  a  Whig  and  a  Calvinist,  and  he 
bas  no  scruple  about  saying  as  much  upon  every  occasion. 
He  abominates  the  style  of  complaisant  smoothness,  with 
which  some,  who  entertain  many  of  bis  own  opinions,  are 
accustomed  to  treat  those  whom  he  calls  by  no  better  name 
than  the  Advertaries  ;  and  complains,  indeedi  with  an  air  of 
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gravity,  whicb  l  sbould  not  have  expected  in  any  man  of  bis 
understanding,  that  by  this  species  of  conduct,  the   Great 
Cause  iUdfj    (by  which  be  means  the  cause  of  true  rdigion 
and  true  patriotism,  as  united  and  inseparable,}  bas  sustain- 
ed,  is  sustaining,  and  is  likely  to  sustain  injuries  of  a  more 
dangerous  cbaracter  than  its  unassisted  enemies  alone  could 
have  auy  power  of  inflicting.    He  bas  a  two-fold  argument 
on  this  bead.     "  In  the  first  place,"  says  be,  "  the  utterly  Ig- 
norant and  uninformed,  who  must  constitute  the  great  roa- 
jority  of  every  nation,  aod  the  half  Ignorant  and  conceited, 
who  constitute  an  infinitely  larger  proportion  of  the  Scotch 
than  of  any  other  nation  under  beaven — ^and  who,  wberever 
tbey  may  be  found,  are  a  far  more  despicable,  though  no 
doubt,  a  more  dangerous  class  ihan  that  upon  which  they 
think  themselves  entitied  to  ]ook  down — all  these  people, 
^  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,'  are,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, migbtily  influenced  in  all  things  by  the  example  of  the 
few  meu  of  true  genius  and  learning  their   conntry  does 
contain.    Tbey  see  the  external  kindness  with  which  these 
men  treat  the  persons  of  their  enemies^  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  care  not  to  make  nice  distincdons  between  persons 
and'principles  for  themselves.    In  the  second  place,  says  he, 
the  good  cavalier  himself  cannot  keep  Company  with  round- 
heads — no,  nor  the  good  son  of  the  true  church  cannot  con- 
sort  in  familiarity  with  the  relics  of  the  cold-blooded  cove- 
nanters  on  the  one  band,  or  with  those  of  the  equally  cold- 
blooded  sceptic  and  infidel  tribe  on  the  other,  without  losing 
somewhat  of  the  original  purity  of  bis  aflectionate  faitb.     For 
my  part,  he  concludes,  I  will  do  no  barm  to  others  or  to  my- 
self,  by  sycb  rash  and  unwortby  obsequiences."    The  plain 
Englisb  of  all  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  that 
my  good  friend  is  too  great  a  bigot  to  be  capable  of  feel« 
ing  much  bappiness  in  the  presence  of  men  who  difier  from 
bim  on  points  which  he  considers  as  of  so  much  importance, 
and  that  be  is  willing,  in  avoiding  their  Company,  to  cover  bis 
true  motives  from  bis  acquaintance,  in  part  it  may  be  from 
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bimself,  by  the  assuraption  of  others,  to  whicb^  in  trutb,  be 
faas  little  legitimate  pretensions. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  W is,  without  doubt,  the  keenest 

Tory  io  Scotland ;  tndeed,  I  beliieve  I  should  not  go  far  from 
the  truth,  should  I  say,  that  his  Toryism  both  far  more  smells 
of  the  old  cavalier  scbool,  and  is  far  more  keen  and  intole- 
rant, tban  tbat  of  any  man  of  superior  attainments,  I  ever 
met  with  on  either  side  of  (he  Tweed.    A  Scotscnaa  of  genu- 
ine talents,  who  sincerely  entertains  such  opinions,  may  per- 
baps  claiBi  no  inconsiderable  indolgence,  although  the  pre- 
sent  conditi^n  of  bis  country  should  affect  him  with  feelings 
of  aversion,  edniost  of  loathing,  toward  politiciaos  of  another 
kind,  such  as  Vould  be  altogether  unpardonable  in  an  English 
Tory.     I9  our  part  of  the  Island,  thank  God,  the  pedigree  of 
right  thoughts  has  at  no  pcriod  been  interrnpted ;  -and  never, 
I  firnily  belleve,  did  the  venerable  tree  present  a  more  im- 
posing  spectacle  of  bloom  and  vigour  than  at  the  present. 
In  literature,  as  in  every  other  walk  of  exertion  and  depart- 
ment  of  life,  the  Tones  have,  at  least,  th^^ir  equal  share  of 
power  and  of  honour.     In  the  church,  their  principles  are 
UMuntained  by  a  mighty  majority  of  a  clergy,  whom  eveii 
their  enemies  will  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  learned'in  the* 
World,  and  who,  whatever  may  be  their  coniparative  deficien- 
cies  in  some  otlier  respects,  are  certainly  far  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  most  important 
clässes  of  Society,  than  any  clerical  body  in  Europe  ever 
was ;  and  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  more  likely  to  exert 
a  continued  and  effectual  influence  upon  the  public  mind  of 
their  country.    In  the  law,  where  the  encourageroent  for  talent 
alone  is  such,  that  no  man  of  high  talents  can  be  suspected  of 
easily  sacrificing  bis  judgment  for  the  hopes  of  favour,  the 
superiority  is  almöst  as  apparent  as  in  the  church,  and  Shep- 
berd  Stands  as  much  alone  among  the  younger,  as  our  excel- 
lent  Chancellor  does  among  the  eider  part  of  the  profession. 
In  literature,  they  have  no  lack  of  splendid  oames.     They 
have  an  equal  proportion  of  those  who  carry  on  the  imme- 
^ate  and  more  noisy  conflict ;  and  a  far  over-balancing  array 
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of  socb  as  fite  likely  to  be  Teraembered  hereafler  for  the  stabk 
and  enduring  triamphs  of  tbeir  genius.  Tbey  baTeCanning 
and  Frere  amoog  tbe  wits«--tbey  have  Wordswortb  and  Cole- 
ridge  in  poetry — ^and  tbey  have  the  unwearied  and  ioexhausfi- 
ble  Southey  in  everjr  thing.  They  have  no  reason  either  to 
be  ashamed  of  tbeir  front,  or  s^pprebensive  of  thetr  succesB  ; 
and  thereibre  they  can  have  no  excnse  for  carrying  fiuther 
Iban  i»  absolntely  necessary,  tbe  measare  of  tbdr  hostility 
toward  those  wbo  do  not  miister  beneatb  tbeir  banner.  I 
before  suspected  in  part,  and  I  now  have  seen  enongh  tbo* 
rongbly  to  convince  mei  tbat  in  each  and  all  crf*  tbese  points, 
Ibis  quarter  of  tbe  isiand  presents  unbappily  a  contrast  as 
strilung  as  possible  to  the  coodition  of  our  own. 

I  sball  not  at  present  enter  upon  any  thing  like  a  review 
of  tbe  pa|it  bistory  of  poliiical  feeling  in  Scotland,  because  I 
expect  ere  long  to  find  myself  beuer  enabled  than  I  now  am 
to  attenipt  sometbing  of  tbis  kind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 

.  laying  before  you  the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  natura 
both  of  the  reli^on  and  the  edncation  of  Scotland,  to  aflbrd 
you  sömewiiat .  of  a  key  to  its  interpretation.  In  the  laean-» 
time,  however,  notliing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  superi« 
onty  of  tbe  Whigs  in  the  Scottiah  literature  of  the  present 
day ;  nor  is  tbeir  superiority  a  whit  less  decisive  in  tbe  law, 

'tbeonly  professbn  whicb,  in.Scotland,  exerts  any  great  or 
general  autbority  over  the  opinions  of  tbe  higher  classes  of 
aociety.  M  for  the  church,  of  wbich  I  propose  to  give  you 
»  fall  ai^ount  bereafter,  and  of  wbich,  in  regard  to  its  influ- 
ence  amoog  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  am  incliued  to  entertain 
a  vefy  high  respect-— tbe  truth  b,  tbe  clergy  of  Scodand  are, 
at  the  present  day,  possessed  of  comparatively  little  power 
over  the  opinions  of  tbe  best  educated  classes  of  tbeir  ooun* 
trymen.  One  very  efficient  cause  of  this  want  of  infiuence 
is,  witbout  doubt,  the  insignificant  part  they  have  of  late 
taken  in  general  literature;  tbeir  neglect,  in  pther  words, 
tbeir  stränge  and  unprecedented  neglect  of  an  engioe,  wbich, 
among  a  people  wbose  babits  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  pre« 
sent  S^ts,  raust  ever  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  extensive  in 
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its  sway.  Sach  as  the  influence  of  die  churchinen  is,  they  are 
all  Presbyteriaas  and  Calvanists,  and  so,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves,  they  are,  and  must  be  Whigs.  A  few,  indeed,  may 
endeavour  to  pefsuade  tfaemselves  and  otbers  they  are  Tories ; 
but  they  wear  tbe  cloak  of  Geneva,  and  they  are  the  de- 
scendants  of  John  Knox — ^and  that  is  snfficient.  They  may, 
if  they  choose,  attempt  to  depart  from  the  views  of  their  pre- 
decessors,  but  the  whole  history  of  their  sect  is  against  them ; 
and  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  those  to  whom  they  address  them" 
Belves,  will  at  all  tnnes  find  a  pleäsing  exercise  in  drawing 
invidious  comparisons  at  their  expense.  But  my  business  now 
is  with  the  literati,  and  I  am  wandering  from  my  text. 

There  never  was  any  man  more  fitted,  by  the  general  struc- 
ture  of  bis  genius,  for  seizing  and  possessing  an  extensive 
dominion  over  Scottish  intellect,  than  David  Hume.     He  was 
very  nearly  the  beau  ideal  of  the  national  understanding, 
and  had  he  stood  in  any  thing  like  the  same  relation  to  some 
other  parts  of  the  national  character,  without  all  questioQ  he 
might  have  produced  works  which  would  have  been  recog- 
nized  by  them  as  complete  pictures  of  their  mode  of  think- 
ing  and  feeling,  and  which  would,  therefore,  have  obtained 
a  measure  of  influence  exactly  coincident  with  the  extent  of 
their  national  esdstence.    The  defect  of  feeling  in  bis  compo- 
sition,  which  has  prevented  bis  books  from   attaining  the 
power  which  their  genius  might  otherwise  have  commanded, 
was  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  early  diffusion  of  bis  celebrity ; 
but  it  has  acted  with  the  force  of  a  terrible  lever,  in  pulling 
him  down  from  that  height  of  authority  to  which  the  spring 
of  bis  originality  at  first  elevated  him.    The  em[1ire  which  he 
at  once  framed  to  hiroself  in  the  region  of  the  speculative  un- 
derstanding of  bis  countrymen,  has  not,  indeed,  been  takea 
away ;  but  the  tyrannous  interference,  by  which  tbis  empire 
at  first  contrived  almost  to  swallow  up  every  authority  in 
its  vicinity,  has  now  received  many  checks,  and,  I  should 
hope,  bids  fair  to  be  ere  long  entirely  discontinued.     The 
only  points  on  which  David's  character  seems  to  liave  found 
any  room  for  ardent  feeling,  were  the  ideas  of  ancient  loyal- 
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iy  and  attachment  to  the  blood  of  his  native  princes»  This 
was  a  Strange  anomaly  in  the  composition  of  so  fri^d  an 
observer  of  human  affairs.  We  bear  it  usnally  said,  that  it 
could  have  arisen  only  from  the  influence  of  early  edacation ; 
but  even  so,  the  wonder  remains  undiounisbedy  bpw  he,  who 
threw  off  all  other  youthful  prejudices  with  so  mach  facility, 
should  bave  continued  to  embalm  this  alone  in  the  very  re- 
cesses  of  his  beart  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  opiniont 
that  David  had  really  persuaded  bimseU^  by  the  exercise  of^ 
his  speculative  understanding,  tbat  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  his  country  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  woold  be  no- 
thing eise  than  a  too  great  derelicüon  of  ttibse  ideas,  on 
which  the  national  character  and  Constitution  had  been  form* 
ed,  and  determined,  in  bis  capacity  of  pbilosopher,  to  make 
use  of  his  powers  as  a  historian  to  controvert,  and,  if  possible, 
coanterbalaoce  this  perilous  tendency  of  his  timea.  In  the 
mysteries  of  Revealed  Religion,  there  was  somethiog  so  very 
offensive  to  the  unsatiable  inquisitiveness  of  his  raind,  that  he 
could  not  so  far  overcome  his  aversion  as  to  allow  of  any 
free  use  of  his  jadgment,  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  and 
impolicy  of  attacking  ideas  so  interwoven  with  the  essence 
of  the  national  character  both  of  Englisbmen  and  Scotsmen. 
He,  therefore,  continued  to  write  against  Christianity,  and,  if 
his  conscience  visited  him  with  any  passing  touches  of  contri- 
tion,  as,  indeed,  I  think,  his  writings  prove  abundantly  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  is  probable  he  contrived  to  re-instate  himself  in 
his  own  good  graces,  by  reflecting  on  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  (bught  the  good  fight  of  loyalty.  But  the  truth  is,  that  his 
consolation,  if  such  there  might  be,  was  a  very  deceitful  thing ; 
ibr  David  Hume  had  spared  no  pains  in  convuking  the  whole 
aoil,  wherein  feelings  both  religious  and  national  had  taken 
root ;  and  others  saw  well  eoough,  although  be  himself  might 
not,  the  absnrdity  of  his  undertaking  to  preserve,  in  the  midst 
of  the  min  occasioned  by  his  own  exerdons,  any  particular 
item  of  that  produce,  for  the  sum  total  of  which  he  had  mani- 
fested  so  little  reverence.    In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  his  mas- 
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terly  geDiafl—in  spite  of  bis  s^le,  unrivalled  in  Englisb,  or, 
perhaps,  in  any  modern  literatttre-*-and  in  spite,  aboveall,  of 
the  altacbment  feit  by  a  vast  number  of  bis  readers,  for  the 
very  notions  wbose  advocate  be  is— in  spite  of  all  tbat  nature 
and  art  could  do^  tbe  Devil  bas  been  too  strong  for  David  ; 
and  tbe  Prince  of  Sceptics  bas  bimself  been  found  tbe  n»ost 
potent  instrument  for  diminisbing,  almost  for  neutraliiing,  the 
true  and  grave  influence  of  tbe  Prince  of  Historians. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  trying  every  tbing  by  tbe  Standard  of  mere 

Utility,  wbicb  was  set  on  foot  anew  witb  so  mucb  success 

by  David  Hume,  Adam  Smitb,  and  tbe  otber  pbilosopbers  of 

their  sect,  was  undoubtedly  tbe  most  dangerous  present  ever 

conferred  by  men  of  bigb  and  powerful  intellects  upon  the 

herd  of  tbe  species.    It  is  no  wonder  tbat  a  doctrine,  so 

flattering  to  tbe  mean  compass  of  every  coarse  onderstanding, 

sbould  bave  been  received  witb  tbe  ntmost  readiness  by  the 

wbole  crowd  of  Sciolu    But  it  is  to  my  mind  a  very  greaC 

wonder,  ihat  a  person  of  such  fine  acumen  as  David  Hume, 

sbottld  not  bave  foreseen  wbal  a  sad  misapplication  of  bis 

tbeory  most  be  tbe  in&llible  result  of  tbe  weak  and  limited 

aature  of  tbose,  for  wbose  reception  it  was  so  admirably  fit- 

ted.    Hume  bimself,  indeed,  fumished  many  examples  (sach 

we  conceive  tbem  to  be)  of  tbe  danger  wbicb  must  attend 

tbe  application  of  tbat  tbeory,  even  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  ablest 

of  men — enougb  to  convince  tbose  capable  of  examining  bim 

and  bis  disciples,  tbat  the  doctrine  may,  indeed,  be  a  true 

one,  bat  diat  it  would  require  intellects  of  a  very  different 

constmction  firom  onr's,  to  make  any  satisfactory  ose  of  it 

It  migbt  bave  been  forgiven  to  David,  had  be  overlooked  bis 

own  incapacities  only ;  bat  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  diiscover 

by  wbat  stränge  mist  bis  clear  and  piercing  eye  bas  been 

blinded  to  tbose  of  a  species,  of  wbose  natore  he  was,  in 

otber  instanoes,  so  far  from  over-rating  tbe  ezcellencies.'— 

Tbere  can  be  litde  doabt,  bowever,  tfaat  what  he  wanted 

power  to  foresee  and  goard  against,  had  he  lived  to  taste 

tbe  ezperience  of  a  few  succeeding  ytars,  be  would  bave  an- 
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derstood  abandantly,  and  repented,  too,  in  the  retrospect 
Bot|  as  FaustiiB  iays, 

<<  0  what  is  iDtellect  ? — a  stränge,  stränge  web-*- 
How  -bright  the  embroidery — ^but  how  dark  the  woof !" 

(Tould  we  be  permitted  to  correct  our  errors,  we  should'  no 
longer  be  men ;  nay,  the  poet,  you  know,  has  gone  even  far- 
tber  tban  this,  when  he  says, 

Bf  ^i»<t  Tf  KAI  4r«^  /l»«7 

Atouptov  ni'wt 
Xpovoc  l  vArrmt  iTATiip 
AurAiro  $if**9  tfyecf  tixoc, 

As  the  ScQtch  nation  could  boast  of  no  great  philosophl-! 
cal  names  befbre  the  af^arance  of  Hume,  one  cannot  be 
surprisedy  that  they  should  have  feit  a  very  lively  pride  in 
the  display  of  bis  admirable  powers.  It  is  a  thousand,  and 
tea  thousand  pities,  tbat  the  admiration  we  can  scarcely  blame 
Ibem  for  according  to  hiin,  might  not  bave  been  gratified  at 
less  expease  to  themselves.  I  fear,  iodeed,  there  is  bat  too 
mach  reasoD  for  snspecting,  that  the  influence  he  has  obtained 
both  among  them  and  others,  will  outlive  many  generations ; 
althottgh  it  Is  sufficientiy  amusing  to  ofoserve  in  bis  writings, 
the  quiet  sort  of  confidence  with  which  he  himself  looked 
£>rward  to  bis  literary  iminortality — ^oot  mach  doubting,  it 
would  appear ,  that  the  name  of  David  Hume  would  continue 
to  be  revere&ced  by  all  persons  of  understanding  many  cen- 
turies  after  the  Christian  religion  should  have  ceased  to  be 
talked  of,  excepUng  as  one  of  the  many  hnndred  antediluvian 
^uid  ex|doded  species  of  saperstition.  Whatever  may  be  his 
fatnre  fete,  tfais  mach  is  quite  certain,  that  the  geoeral  prin« 
ciples  of  his  philosophy  still  continue  to  exert  a  mighty  influ- 
ence  over  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
coantry;  and  diat  almost  the  only  subject  on  which  thesehis 
pioas  disciples  dare  to  apply  his  principles  in  a  difierent  way 
ftom  what  he  himself  exemplified— 4s  that  of  politics.   Among 
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Ihem,  as  indeed  I  have  hinted  already,  David*«  Toryism  is 
always  talked  of,  as  oiie  little  foible  whicb  should  not  be  too 
hardly  thought  of  in  the  character  of  so  great  a  man.  The 
fund  of  jokes  which  he  has  given  them  the  means  of  employingf 
against  himself,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
the  jokes  are  uniformly  put  in  requisition,  whenever  the  sub^ 
Ject  of  conversation  gives  the  least  colour  of  excuse  for  their 
introduction.  They  are  delighted  with  the  notion,  that,  in 
one  thing  at  least,  they  are  wiser  than  their  master ;  and  it 
would  almost  be  a  pity  to  piu  an  end  to  so  much  pleasantry. 

P.M. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Oman'». 

Dear  Williams, 

I  SAW  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  an  original  portrait 
of  David  Hume ;  and  you,  who  know  my  physiognomical 
and  cranioscopical  mania,  will  easily  believe  that  this  was  a 
high  source  of  gratification  to  me,  Really  you  are  too  severe 
in  your  comments  on  my  passion  for  "  the  human  head  di- 
vine."  I  wish  to  God  some  piain,  sensible  man,  with  the  true 
Baconian  turn  for  Observation,  would  set  about  devoting^ 
himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the 
skulls  and  faces  whicb  come  in  bis  way.  In  the  present  stage 
of  the  science,  therc  is  no  occasion  that  any  man  should  sub- 
ject  himself  to  the  suspicion  or  reproach  of  quackery,  by 
drawing  rash  conclusions,  or  laying  claims  before  the  time, 
to  the  seer-like  qualities,  which  a  mature  System  of  cranios- 
copy,  well  understood,  would  undoubtedly  confer.  All  that 
can  be  döne  for  a  very  long  time,  is,  to  note  down  the  struc- 
ture  of  men's  heads  in  one  page  of  a  memorandum-book, 
and  brief  outlines  of  their  characters,  so  far  as  these  are 
known,  in  anotber.    If  fifty  rational  persons,  in  di£Eerent  re- 
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ipons  of  Europe,  would  keep  such  books  for  %  few  years,  and 
theo  submit  the  whole  to  be  inspected  by  a  committee  of  cool 
iiiqoirersy  there  can  be  no  doubt  data  enough  would  be  found 
accumulated,  either  firmly  to  establi^,  or  fairly,  and  for  ever, 
to  overturn  the  idea  of  such  a  system.  Whatever  might  be 
the  result,  I  cannot  tbink  bat  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  in- 
quiries  would  be  pleasaotly,  nay,  profitably  spent.  The  per- 
son  eogaged  in  such  a  study,  1  do  not  at  all  mean  perpetually 
eogaged  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  extend  bis  acquaintance  with 
bis  own  species ;  for  he  would  be  furnished  with  a  stronger 
sümulus  than  is  common,  to  be  quick  and  keen-sighted  in  bis 
scrutiny  of  individuals«  I,  for  my  part,  have  already  my 
skuU-book,  and  I  flatter  myself  its  pages,  even  now,  might 
fumish  no  uninteresting  subject  of  study.  I  promise  you  I 
intend  to  enrich  it  prodigiously  before  you  have  any  oppor- 
tunity  of  inspecliog  it. 

The  prints  of  David  Hume  are,  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
taken  from  the  very  portrait  I  have  seen ;  but,  of  coursc,  the 
style  and  edect  of  the  features  are  much  more  thoroughly  to 
be  understood,  when  one  has  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them  ezpanded  in  their  natural  proportions.  The  face  is  far 
jGrom  beiog  in  any  respect  a  classical  one.  The  forehead  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prominence  from  the  ear,  and  not 
so  much  for  its  height.  This  gives  bim  a  lowering  sort  of 
look  forward,  expressive  of  great  inquisitiveness  into  matters 
of  fact,  and  the  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  them.  His 
eyes  are  singularly  prominent,  which,  according  to  the  Gallic 
System,  would  indicate  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
organ  of  language  behind  them.  His  nose  is  too  low  between 
the  eyes,  and  not  well  or  boldly  formed  in  any  other  respect. 
The  lips,  although  not  handsome,  have,  in  their  fleshy  and 
massy  oudines,  abundant  marks  of  habitual  reflection  and  in- 
tellectual  occupation.  The  whole  has  a  fine  expression  of 
intellectual  dignity,  candonr,  and  serenity.  The  want  of  ele- 
yation,  however,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  injures  very 
much  the  efTect  even  of  the  structure  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
bead.    It  takes  away  all  Idea  of  the  presence  of  the  highest 
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and  most  god-like  elements  of  wbich  oar  natore  is  capftUe. 
In  the  language  of  the  Garman  doctor,  it  denotes  tbe  ncm- 
development  of  the  organ  of  veneration.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted  tbat  he  wore  powder,  for  this  prevents  us  from  having 
tbe  advantage  of  seeing  what  was  the  natural  style  of  bis 
bair— -or,  indeed,  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  any  part  of  bis 
head  beyond  tbe  forehead.  If  I'  mistake  not,  tbis  physiog- 
nomy  accords  very  well  witb  the  idea  you  have  formed  of 
Da\'id  Hume's  character.  Altbougb  be  was  rather  fond  of 
plaguing  bis  tbeological  contemporaries,  tbere  was  not  much 
of  the  fanaticism  of  infidelity  about  hio».  His  object,  in  most 
cases,  was  to  see  what  the  mere  power  of  ratiocination  would 
lead  to,  and  wberever  be  met  witb  an  illogical  sequence  of 
propositions,  be  broke  it  down  without  mercy.  Wben  be 
was  led  into  ill-toned  and  improper  feelings,  it  was  cbiefly  by 
'  the  intoxication  of  intellectual  power,  for  tbere  seems  to  have 
been  much  bumanity  and  graciousness  in  bis  disposition. 

In  tbe  same  room,  1  saw  also  a  portrait,  by  the  same  band, 
of  David's  illustrious  friend,  and  illustrioas  enemy,  Jean 
Jacques.  No  person  who  sees  their  two  heads  in  this  juxta- 
posJtion,  can  help  wondering  by  what  circumstances  tbese 
two  men  should  ever  have  been  led  to  imagine  tbemselves  ca- 
pable  of  entertaining  true  feelings  of  friendship  for  each  other. 
As  well  might  one  conceive  of  an  alliance  betwecn  tbe  calm, 
cud-chewing,  mild-eyed  cow  of  the  meadow,  and  the  wild, 
fierce,  untamed  and  untameable  leopard  or  pantber  of  the 
juagle.  Rousseau  is  represented  in  bis  usual  fantastic  Arme- 
nian  garb,  a  loose  flowing  brown  vest  or  caftan,  and  a  high 
iiirred  bonnet  on  his  head.  This  last  piece  of  dress  ming^ 
itself  admirably  witb  his  wiry  bair,  twisted  and  convolved, 
as  if  it  grew  through  a  skin  tbat  bad  no  rest-*-and  botb  bar^ 
monize,  as  well  as  possible,  with  the  thin,  pale,  melancboly 
visage,  the  narrow  trascible  Ups,  tbe  black  wandering  impe- 
netrable  eye,  and  the  thick  jetty  eyebrows  drawn  togetber 
with  such  a  look  of  visionary  suspiciousness.  One  sees  little 
of  the  forehead  itself,  but  the  bonnet  gives  the  effect  of  great 
elevation,  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  was  (he  trutb^  could  we  loofc 
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bä0#.  Wlmt  an  eloquent  etpression  of  self-tormentiDgima- 
giflation !  It  seenis,  as  if  all  thougbts  came  to  that  mysterious 
receptacle,  and  few  could  find  there  any  resdng  place.  £n- 
tbnsiasm,  witfa  the  strong  wing,  and  the  kingly  eye  of  the 
eagle-^the  meaner  ferocity  of  thekite — ^and  passionate  dreams, 
soft  as  tbe  pinions  of  a  dove — ^and  broken  touches  of  melody, 
Store  melting  than  the  music  of  niglitingales.  Most  stränge, 
»ost  uninteUigible  of  men !  wbat  glimpses  of  rnore  than  earthly 
bappiness  niust  he  bave  experienced,  when,  in  the  glory  of 
bis  strengtb,  he  tossed  from  him  for  a  time  his  besetting  in- 
firmities,  and  allowed  his  free  spirit  to  soar  and  hover  at  its 
will !  Wbat  more  than  mortal  anguish,  in  the  degredation  and 
sttbjection  of  that  which  was  capable  of  so  aerial  a  flight — 
the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  the  Air !  What  wonder,  that 
when  mean  thoughts  festered  in  his  nobler  soul,  he  should 
have  deemed  all  nien  traitors  to  his  liberty,  and  poured  his 
buming  curses  on  tbem  through  the  self-raised  bars  of  his 
viAonary  dnngeon !  Alas !  how  easy  to  condemn,  how  difS- 
cnlt  to  S3mipathide  in,  the  abberrations  of  such  a  spirit ! 

The  gentle,  inflexj)t>le,  intellectual  David — ^the  most  con* 
sbtent  of  men — ^how  should  he  bave  been  the  friend,  übe  com- 
panion,  of  this  phrenzied  enthusiast  ?  How  could  these  men 
have  understood  each  other  ? — their  very  eyes  speak  lan- 
goages  which  have  scarce  two  words  in  common.  In  infi* 
delity— -the  only  point  of  their  agreement,  Hume  was  far  more 
different  from  Rousseau,  than  half  the  Christians  in  the  world 
are  from  half  the  infidels.  They  fought  against  different 
parts  of  the  system,  and  they  fought  with  different  weapons. 
There  was  more  dangelr  by  far  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Scot 
than  the  Swiss.  His  onset,  indeed,  was  not  attended  with  so 
much  of  the  spectacular  and  imposing  circumstances  of  com- 
bat-^his  troops  were  of  a  more  still  and  quiet  disposition, 
bat  they  made  their  attacks  with  more  cunning  skill,  and  the 
effects  of  their  impious  triumphs  have  been  far  more  durable 
and  deadly.  The  high  and  lofty  parts  of  man's  nature,  which 
Rousseau  audaciously  enlisted  against  the  Bible,  struggled, 
for  a  seaäOD»  with  all  the  clamours  of  determinate  warfare ; 
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but  they  are  the  natural  allies  of  that  which  tbey  assaulled, 
and  tbrongboat  the  world  they  have  long  since  returned  de- 
voatly  to  their  old  allegiance« 

In  Scotland,  for  I  am  still  here,  the  natnre  of  the  conflicC 
bas,  I  fear,  corrupted  even  those  that  fought  on  the  right  side. 
Religion  is  too  exchisively  defended  by  arnis  of  the  same 
lund  with  those  which  attacked  her.  But  I  have  no  room  at 
present  to  enter  upon  this« 

P.M. 


LETTER  X- 

TO   THE   RET.  DAVID   WILLIAMS. 

Dbar  David, 

I  told  you  that  Mr.  S-   ■■  ■  sent  me  a  letter  of  introduc* 

tion  to  Mr.  M f  the  Man  of  Feeüng^  and  I  need  not  tdi 

you,  that  such  an  introduction  to  such  a  man,  was  as  agree- 
able  a  circunistance  as  any  that  conl^  have  fallen  in  my 
vay.  l-  made  all  haste  to  deliver  my  credentiak,  but  was 
told,  wfceo  I  called  at  bis  house,  that  die  old  geotleman  had 
gone  out  a-riding.  I  really  had  no  expectation  of  bearing^ 
bis  absence  accounted  for  in  that  way,  for  I  had  aiways  beea 
accustomed  to  think  of  bim  as  of  one  who  had  entirely  out« 
lived  all  bis  contemporaries,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  long 
past  the  years  of  active  exertion.  My  surprise,  however,  was 
an  agreeable  one,  and  I  prepared  myself  to  find  the  Veteran, 
wben  I  should  have  the  fortune  to  see  bim,  a  yet  more  inte» 
resting  person  tban  I  had  taught  myself  to  look  for. 

Testerday  morning  I  teceived  a  note  from  bim,  in  which 
he  apologized  for  not  having  immediately  returned  my  calL 
He  was  extremely  busy,  he  said,  all  the  morning,  but  hoped 
I  would  come  and  dine  with  bim  in  an  unceremonious  man- 
ner, the  first  day  I  found  myself  disengaged.  I  had  half  pro- 
mised  to  dine  at  a  tavern  with  one  or  two  young  gentlemen, 
friends  of  W ;  but  my  curiosity  was  such,  that  I  forth« 
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witb  excttsed  myself  in  that  quarter,  and  accepted  Mr.  M 's 

inritation  for  the  same  day  on  which  it  reached  rne.  I  a»- 
sure  you,  that  I  should  not  have  giiadged  my  jouniey  to 
Scotland,  although  I  had  laid  up  notbing  to  bring  back  wtth 
me,  excepting  the  recoUection  of  tbis  one  day. 

As  I  walked  in  the  direetion  of  bis  boase,  witb  the  cer- 
tainty  that  a  few  minntes  walk  would  bring  nie  into  bis  Com- 
pany, I  was  conscioas  of  an  almost  superstitious  feeling — a 
mysterious  kind  of  expectation-— sometbing  like  wbat  I  can 
conceive  to  have  been  feit  by  the  Armenian,  wben  the  deep 
green  cartain  hang  before  him,  the  uplifting  of  wbich,  he  was 
assured,  would  open  to  bira  a  view  into  departed  years,  and 
place  before  bis  eyes  the  actual  bodily  presence  of  bis  long 
buried  ancestor.  I  had  read  bis  works  wben  yet  tn  the 
years  of  my  infancy.  The  beautiful  visions  of  bis  pathe- 
tic  imagioation  had  stamped  a  soft  and  delicious,  but  deep 
and  indelible  Impression  on  my  mind,  long  before  I  had 
heard  the  very  name  of  criticism  ;  perhaps  before  any  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  age  ezisted— certainly  long,  very 
long,  before  I  ever  dreamt  of  its  existence.  The  very  names 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  bis  delightful  stories  sounded  ia 
my  ears  like  the  echoes  of  some  old  romantic  melody,  too 
simple,  and  too  beaatiful  to  have  been  fraroed  in  tbese  dege- 
nerate  over-scientific  days.  Harley — La  Roche — ^Montal- 
ban — Julia  de  Roubign^— wbat  graceful  mellow  music  is  in 
the  well  remembered  cadences — the  "  »-«Aäij»!  hüfMLT  'öui^oif  ['* 
And  I  was,  in  trnth,  to  see  "  in  the  flesh"  the  boary  magi- 
cian,  wbose  wand  had  called  those  etberial  creatioos  into 
everlasting  being.  A  year  before,  I  should  have  entertained 
almost  as  mach  hope  of  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Gold* 
smith,  or  Sterne,  or  Addison,  or  any  of  those  mild  spirits  so 
far  removed  from  our  nature  '^  •<  *>v  S^^ra  iV/tuv."  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  could  not  help  being  ashamed  of  my 
youtfa,  and  feeling,  as  if  it  were  presumption  in  me  to  ap- 
proach,  in  the  garb  of  modern  days,  the  last  living  relics  of 
that  venerable  scbool. 

The  appearance  of  the  fine  old  man  had  no  tendency  to 
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dissipate  the  feelings  I  have  just  attempted  to  deiciibe.  I 
fouud  him  in  bis  Hbrary,  sorrounded  with  a  very  large  col- 
lection  of  books — fen/^of  them  apparently  iiew  ones — seated 
in  a  bigh-backed  easy  chair — ^the  wood  work  carved  very 
richly  in  the  ancient  French  taste,  and  covered  witb  black 
hair  cloth.  On  bis  head  he  wore  a  low  cap  of  black  velvet, 
like  those  which  we  see  in  almost  all  the  pictures  of  Pope. 
But  tbere  needed  none  of  these  accessories  to  carry  back  the 
imagination.  It  is  iropossible  that  I  should  paint  to  you  the 
füll  Image  of  that  face.  The  only  one  I  ever  saw  which 
bore  any  resemblance  to  its  character,  was  that  of  Warren 
Hastings — you  well  remember  the  effect  it  prodviced,  when 
he  appeared  among  all  that  magnificent  assemblage,  to  take 
bis  degree  at  the  Installation  of  Lord  Grenville.     Id  the 

countenance  of  M ,  there  is  the  same  clear  transparency 

of  skin,  the  same  freshness  of  complexion,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  extenuation  of  old  age.  The  wrinkles,  too,  are  set  closc 
to  each  other,  line  upon  line ;  not  deep  and  bold,  and  rug- 
ged,  like  those  of  most  old  men,  but  equal  and  undivided 
over  the  whole  surface,  as  if  no  touch  but  that  of  Time  had 
been  tbere,  and  as  if  even  He  had  traced  the  vestiges  of  bis 
dominion  with  a  sure,  indeed,  but  with  a  dellcate  and  reve- 
rential  finger.  The  lineaments  have  all  the  appearance  of 
faaving  been  beautifully  shaped,  but  the  want  of  bis  teeth  has 
thrown  them  out  of  their  natural  relation  to  each  other.  The 
eyes  alone  have  bid  defiance  to  the  approach  of  the  adversa- 
ry.  Beneath  bleached  and  hoary  brows,  and  surrounded 
with  innumerable  wrinkles,  they  are  still  as  tenderly,  as 
brightly  blue,  as  füll  of  all  the  various  eloquence  and  fire  of 
passion,  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  most  vivacious  of 
his  days,  when  they  were  lighted  up  with  that  purest  and 
loftiest  of  all  earthly  flames,  the  first  secret  triumph  of  coQ- 
scious  and  conceiving  genius. 

By  and  by,  Mr.  M withdrew  into  his  closet,  and  hav- 

ing  there  thrown  off  his  slippers,  and  exchanged  his  cap  foT 
a  brown  wig,  he  conducted  me  to  the  drawing  room.  His 
family  were  already  assembled  to  receive  us — ^bis  wife,  just  as 
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I  sfaöald  have  wished  to  picture  her,  a  graceful  old  lady,  with 
mach  of  the  remains  o£  beaaty,  clothed  in  an  open  gown  of 
black  silk,  with  deep  flounces,  and  having  a  high  cnp,  with 
the  lace  meeting  below  the  diin — his  eldest  son,  a  man  rather 
above  my  own  Standing,  who  is  said  to  inherit  much  of  tlie 
genius  of  his  father,  (although  he  has  chosen  to  devote  it  to 
very  different  purposes — being  very  eminent  among  the  ad- 
vocates  of  the  present  time) — and  some  younger  children. 
The  only  visiter,  beside  myself,  was  an  old  friend,  and,  in- 

deed,  cotemporary  of  M ,  a  Mr.  R      ■  ,  who  was,  in  his 

time,  at  the  head  of  the  professioo  of  the  law  in  Scotland } 
bat  who  has  now  lived  for  many  years  in  retirement.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  specimen,  both  in  appearance  and  manners, 
of  the  true  gentleman  of  the  last  age*  In  his  youtb,  he  must 
have  been  a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty ;  and,  indeed,  no 
painter  could  select  a  more  exquisite  subject  foi*  his  art  even 
DOW.  His  hair  combed  back  from  his  forehead  and  highly 
powdered,  his  long  qneue,  his  lace  ruffles,  his  suit  of  snuff- 
coloured  cloth,  cut  in  the  old  liberal  way,  with  long  flaps  to 
bis  waistcoat,  his  high-heeled  shoes  and  rieh  steel-buckles — 
every  thing  was  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  fashion  of  his 
age.«  The  stately  and  measared  decorum  of  his  politeness 
was  such,  as  could  not  well  be  displayed  by  any  man  dressed 
in  oyr  free-and-easy  style ;  but  in  him  it  did  not  produce  the 
least  efiect  of  stiffness  or  coldness.  It  was  a  delightfiil  thing 
to  see  these  two  old  men,  who  had  rendered  themselves  emi- 
nent in  two  so  different  walks  of  exertion,  meeting  together 
in  the  quiet  evening  of  their  days,  to  enjoy  in  the  Company 
of  each  other  every  luxury  which  intellectual  communication 
can  afford,  heightened  by  the  yet  richer  luxury  of  taiking 
over  the  feelings  of  times  to  which  they  almost  alone  are  not 
stranger's. 

They  are  both  perfectly  men  of  the  world,  so  that  there 
was  not  the  least  tinge  of  professional  pedantry  in  their  con- 

versation.     As  for  Mr.  M *,  indeed,  literature  was  never 

any  thing  more  than  an  amosement  to  him,  however  great 
the  iigure  he  has  made  in  it,  and  the  species  of  literature  in 
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which  he  excelled  was,  in  its  very  essence,  connected  with  an j 
ideas  rather  than  those  of  secluded  and  artist-like  abstraction. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  which  conld  bave  enabled  a 
stranger  to  teil  which  was  the  great  lawyer,  and  which  the 
great  novellist.    I  confess,  indeed,  I  was  a  little  astonished  to 

find,  from  Mr.  M 's  mode  of  conversation,  how  very  little 

his  habits  had  ever  been  those  of  a  mere  literary  man.  He 
talked  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and,  I  promise  you,  very 
knowingly,  about  flies  for  angling ;  and  told  me,  with  great 
good  humour,  that  he  still  mounts  bis  poney.in  autumn,  and 
takes  the  field  against  the  grouse,  with  a  long  fowliQg-piece 
slung  from  his  back,  and  a  pointer  bitch,  to  the  füll  as  vene- 
rable  among  her  species  as  her  affectionate  master  is  among 
bis.  The  lively  vivacity  with  which  he  talked  over  various 
Itttle  minute  circumstances  of  his  last  campaign  in  the  moors, 
and  the  almost  boyish  keenness  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
löoking  forward  to  the  time  of  trouting — all  this  migbt  have 
been  looked  upon  as  rather  frivolous,  and  out  of  place.  In 
another  of  his  years ;  bat,  for  my  part,  I  could  not  help  being 
filled  both  with  delight  and  admirition,  by  so  uncommon  a 
display  ofelasticity  in  the  Springs  of  his  temperament 

He  gave  us  an  excellent  botde  of  Muscat-de-Rive^altes 
during  dinner,  and  1  must  say  I  am  inclined  very  much  to 
approve  of  that  old-fashioned  delicacy.  We  had  no  laf  k  of 
Chateau-la-Rose  afterwards,  and  neither  of  the  old  gentle- 
men  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  objection  to  its  inspiration. 
A  truly  charming  air  of  sober  hilarity  was  diffused  over  their 
featuroß,  and  they  began  to  give  little  sketches  of  the  old 
tiraes,  in  which,  perhaps,  their  hilarity  migbt  not  always  be 
90  sober,  in  a  way  that  carried  me  back  delightfuUy  to  the 
very  heart  of  "  High-jinks."  According  to  the  picture  they 
gave,  the  style  of  social  intercourse  in  this  city, '  in  their 
younger  days,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  wonderfully  easy 
and  captivating.  At  that  time,  you  must  kuow,  not  one  stone 
of  the  New  Town,  in  which  they,  and  all  the  fashionable  inr 
habitants  of  Edinburgh  now  reside,  had  been  erected.  The 
whole  of  the  genteel  population  lived  crowded  together  ia 
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those  tall  citadels  of  the  Old.  Town,  from  one  of  wbich  my 

friend  W still  refases  to  be  dislodged«    Their  houses 

were  small,  but  abundaady  neat  and  comfortable,  and  the  la- 
bour  which  it  cost  to  ascend  to  one  of  them  was  snre  to  be 
repaid  at  all  hours  by  a  hearty  welcome  from  its  possessor. 
Tbe  style  of  visiting,  altogether,  was  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  ceremonious  sort  of  fashion  now  in  vogue.  They 
did  not  deal  in  six  weeks'  invitations  and  formal  dinners ; 
but  they  formed,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  little  snug  sapper- 
parties,  which,  without  costing  any  comparative  ezpense, 
afibrded  opportunities  a  thousand-fold  for  all  manner  of 
friendly  communication  between  the  sexes.  As  for  the  gen- 
tlemen,  they  never  thought  of  committlng  any  excess,  except 
in  taverns,  and  at  night;   and  Mr.  R  mentioned,  that, 

almost  witbin  his  own  recollection,  it  had  been  made  matter 
of  very  serioos  aggravation  in  the  ofience  of  a  gentleman  of 
rank|  tried  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  that  he  had  allowed 
bis  Company  to  get  dnink  in  his  house  before  it  was  dark, 
even  in  the  month  of  July.  At  that  time,  tbe  only  liquor  was 
daret,  and  this  they  sent  for  just  as  they  wanted  it — huge 
pewter  jugs,  or,  as  they  called  them,  stoups  of  claret^  being 
just  as  commonly  to  be  seen  travelling  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh in  all  directions  theuj  as  the  mugs  of  Mieux  and  Barc- 
lay are  in  those  of  London  naw.  Of  course,  I  made  aUow- 
ance  for  the  privilege  of  age ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  was 
abnndance  of  good  wit,  and,  what  is  better,  good-humour 
among  th«m,  no  less  than  of  good  claret  If  I  were  to  take 
.the  evening  I  spent  in  listening  to  its  history,  as  a  fair  speci- 
men  of  the  "  Auld  Time,"  (and  after  all,  why  should  I  not  f ) 
I  should  almost  be  inclined  to  reverse  tbe  words  of  the  Lau- 
reate,  and  to  say, 

<<of  all  place«,  and  all  times  of  eartfa, 

Did  fate  grant  cboice  of  t^me  and  place  to  inen, 
Wise  choice  migbt  be  their  Scotlakd,  and  their  tbcr.'* 

I  assure  you,  bowever,  that  I  returned  to  my  hotel  in  no  dfs- 
Position  to  quarrel  either  with  ^e  or  place,  or  ^*  any  öther 
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creature'' — a  botde^of  excellent  wine  under  iny  belt,  and  my 
mind  richly  dieted  with  one  of  the  tnie  Noctes  Ccßrußquie. 

Ever  your's, 

P.M. 

P.  S.  I  bad  forgotten  to  mention,  tbat  both  M  and  bis 
friend  are  stauncb  'if  ories ;  but  I  donU  deny,  tbat  tbis  migbt 
have  some  effect  in  increasing  iny  love  for  thein. 


LETTER  XL 


TO  THE  SAME. 


I  HEARD  it  mentioned  at  Mr.  M  's,  tbat  a  triennial  din- 
Der,  io  boDOur  of  Robert  Büros,  waä  about  to  take  place ; 
and  thinking  it  would  bc  a  good  q)portunity  for  me  to  see  « 
larger  number  of  Scots  literati  tban  I  bad  yet  met  witb  col* 
lected  togetber,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  one  of  the 
party.  I  found,  on  inquiring,  tbat  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  persona  who  wisbed  to  bepresent,  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  tbe  dinner  bad  been  necessarily  departed  firoaiy 
and  tbe  Company  were  to  assemble,  not  in  a  tavem,  for  ao 
tavem  in  Edinburgh  could  accommodate  thenii  but  in  the 
Assembly-Rooins  in  George-StreeL  Even  so,  I  was  told» 
^  there  was  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  ratber  tban  »  superfluity 
of  room ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  wentto  buy  my  ticket,  I  found 
no  more  remained  to  be  sqjd.  But  I  procured  one  afterwards 
tbrough  Mr.  M  ;  and  W  arriving  from  the  country 
die  same  day,  I  went  to  tbe  place  in  Company  with  bim.  He 
is  band  in  glove  with  balf  of  the  Stewards,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty  in  getting  himself  smuggled  in.  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  which  contains  the  best 
newspaper  account  of  the  afiair  I  have  met  with,  but  shall 
proceed  to  favour  you  with  r  few  of  my  own  observations  in 
addition. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  talk  and  think  of  the  Scotch 
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as  a  cold  phlegmatic  people^  would  have  beea  convinced  of 
tbeir  mistake  by  a  Single  glance  at  the  scene  wbich  met  my 
eyes  whea  I  entered.  I  have  never  witaessed  a  more  tri« 
umphant  display  of  national  enthusiasm,  and  bad  never  ex- 
pected  to  witness  any  display  within  many  thousand  degrees 
of  it,  under  any  thing  eise  than  the  instantaneous  impulse  of 
some  glorions  victory.  The  room  is  a  very  large  ooe,  and 
I  had  already  seen  it  lighted  up  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  ball ; 
bttt  neither  its  size  nor  its  splendour  had  then  made  any  thing 
more  than  a  very  common-place  impression  on  my  mind.  But 
DOW — what  a  sight  was  here !  A  ball  of  most  majestic  pro- 
portions — ^its  walfs,  and  hangings,  and  canopies  of  crimson, 
giving  a  magical  richness  ofeffectto  the  innumerable  chande- 
liers  with  which  its  high  roof  appeared  to  be  starred  and  glow- 
ing — ^tfae  air  overhead  alive  with  the  breoth  of  lutea  and 
trumpets — below,  the  whole  mighty  area  paved  with  human 
£ice8,  (for  the  crowd  was  such  that  nothing  of  the  tables  could 
at  first  be  seen,) — the  highest,  and  the  wisest;  and  the  best  of 
a  natioa  assembled  together — and  all  for  what  ?  to  do  ho- 
nour  to  the  memory  of  one  low-born  peasant  What  a  lofty 
tribttte  to  the  true  nobility  of  Nature ! — What  a  glorious  vin- 
dicaüon  of  the  born  majesty  of  Genius  l 

With  difficulty  we  procured  seats  at  the  Iower  extremity  of 

the  Hall|  at  the  table  where  Captain  A of  the  Navy  pre- 

sided  as  croupier — a  fine  manly  looking  fellow,  if ith  a  world 

of  Gordial  jollity  in  bis  face.     W chose  to  sit  at  tbis 

table,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  because,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
experience,  be  bad  found  the  üte  of  a  public  dinner  uni- 
formly  much  better  in  the  immediate  peighboiurhood  of  the 
Croupier  or  president ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  elsewhere,  the  fare  where  we  sat  was  most  excellent. 
We  bad  tnrbot  in  perfectbn — a  baunch  of  prime  venison — 
die  red-deer  I  believe-^and  every  thing,  in  short,  which 
coold  have  been  selected  to  make  a  private  dinner  delicious. 
The  port  and  sherry  allowed  by  the  traiteur  were  by  no 
means  to  be  sneesed  at ;  but  W-*—  had  determined  to  make 
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himself  as  happy  as  possible,  and  bis  servant  produced  a 
botde  of  hock  aod  aDother  of  the  sparkler  during  dinaer. 
Afterwards,  we  exchanged  our  port  for  very  tolerable  claret, 
and  we  had  filberts  and  olives  at  will ;  which  being  the  case, 
entre  nous^  no  man  could  coniplain  of  bis  desert. 

■  »The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  M ,  an  advocate  of 

considerable  note ;  a  pleasant  gendemanlike  person,  so  far  as 
I  could  jadge,  (for  he  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
frotn  US,)  and  dose  around  him  were  gathered  a  great  num- 
ber  of  the  leading  members  of  the  same  profession.     Among 

the  rest  J .    A  univers.al  feeling  of  regret  appeared  to 

fill  the  Company,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  S , 

wfao  was  expected  to  have  taken  bis  place  at  the  right  band 
of  the  President,  and  would  have  come  to  town  for  the  pur* 
pose  had  he  not  beeu  prcveuted  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness. 
In  different  parte  of  tbe  room,  a  variety  of  distluguished  in- 
dividuals,  of  whom  I  had  often  heard,   were  successiveljr 

pointed  out  tp  me  by  W ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I , 

could  collect  roy  ^enses,  sufficiendy  to  takö  any  very  spccurate 
inspection  of  their  physiognomies.  Wherever  I  looked,  I 
saw  (aces  enobled  by  all  the  eloquence  of  a  pure  and  lofty 
enthusiasm.  It  was  evident,  that  all  had  the  right  feeling ; 
and  at  such  a  moment  it  appeared  to  me  a  comparatively 
small  matter  which  of  them  had  tbe  celebrity  even  of  genius. 
After  dinner,  the  president  rose  and  proposed  The  Memo^ 
ry  ofth€  Poet.  The  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  the  toast 
was  delivered  with  all  the  ease  of  a  practised  Speaker,  and 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  traces  of  proper  feeling.  But,  I 
confess,  on  the  whole,  its  effect  was  to  me  rather  a  disap- 
pointing  one.  The  enthusiasm  feit  by  the  Company  was 
such,  that  nothing  could  have  been  pitched  in  a  key  too 
bigh  for  them ;  and  the  Impression  of  Mr.  M  *s  address 
had  certainly,  in  their  State  of  feeling  at  the  moment,  more  of 
a  chilting  than  an  elevating  effect.  I  thought  him  peculiar- 
ly  unhappy  in  the  choice  of  a  few  poetical  quotatlbns  with 
which  he  diversified  his  speech — that  from  Swift's  Rhapsody, 
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in  particular,  was  eztremely  onfortunate.  Wfaat  good  effect 
could  be  produced  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  by  repeating 
sach  lines  as  those  aboat 

■ 

"  Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot, 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scoti 

Not  boy  broaght  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spawn  of  Bridwell  or  the  stews, 

Not  infants  dropped  the  spurious  pledges 

Ofgypsieslittering  ander  hedges 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 

To  rise  in  church,  or  lair,  or  state> 

As  he  whom  Phoebas  in  bis  ire, 

Has  blasted  with  poetic  fire/'&c. 

Nor  were  the  fine  verses  of  Milton  much  more  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  although  their*  own  grandeur  would  proba* 
bly  have  prevented  them  from  b'eing  at  all  disagreeable  in 

tfae  heariDg,  had  Mr.  M 's  recoUection  been  such  as  to 

enable  bim  to  recite  them  with  facility.  Whatever  roay  be 
the  case  with  the  most  of  those,  whose  Ups  '^  Phcebus  tips 
with  fire,"  poor  Bums  was  assuredly  not  one  who  neglected, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Muses, 


"  To  Sport  wiih  AmarylUs  in  the  shade, 
Orwith  thetaDg^ofNeanra*shaSr." 


But  it  would  be  quite  silly  to  tronble  you  with  such  minutcB. 
as  these ;  the  tnie  defeet  lay  in  selecting,  to  preside  in  such 
an  assembly,  upoh  such  an  occasion,  any  other  than  a  man 
of  great  reputation  and  rank  in  literature.  Had  such  a 
person  been  selected^  and  had  he,  as  it  might  have  happened, 
committed  the  very  same  faults  which  Mr.  M  did  com- 
mit,  the  impression  of  bis  general  cbaracter  would  still  have 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Company  from  regarding,  other- 
wise  than  with  a  favourable  eye,even  the  defects  of  one  in  whom 
they  would  have  been  eager  and  proud  to  recognize  the  intel- 
lectual  kinsman  of  thcir  great  poet.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  easy  to  ußdcrstand  why  a  man  should  be  chosen  to 
direct  and  guide  the  enthusiasm  of  a  meeting  in  honour  of 
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Robert  Boras,  merdy  because  be,  himseir,  enjoys  a  tolerabk 
degree  of  reputatioii  as  a  Scottish  barrister ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  every  point  in  which  such  a  person  so  chosen  fails  in 
the  discbarge  of  his^daties,  has  the  effect  of  making  men  re* 
cor  to  this  original  difficalty,  with  an  increasing  and  a  most 
onpleasant  pertinacity.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  injudicious 
degree  of  eourage  in  Mr.  M 's  atlenipt ;  but  *'  eventus 

It  is  a  mach  easier  thing,  however,  to  say  who  should  not^ 
than  who  should  have  presided  on  this  occasion.    It  scems 
that,  among  others,  Mr.  J         had  been  talked  of ;  but  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  reject  the  proposal  without  hesitation. 
And  with  what  face,  indeed,  could  he,  the  autfaor  of  thelong- 
est,  and  most  deliberate,  and  most  elaborate  attack  that  ever 
assailed  the  tharacter  of  Burns — an  attack  of  which,  with  all 
my  tolerante  for  J        *s  failings,  I  cannot  help  thinking  jthe 
whole  spirit  and  tone  are  radically  and  essentially  abomina* 
ble — with  what  face  could  he  have  presumed  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  an  assembly  of  men,  whose  sole  bonc^  of  union 
could  be  nothing  eise  than  that  feeling  of  deep,  tender,  and 
reverential  adnuration  of  poor  Burns's  memory,  bis  own  want 
of  which  had  been  so  decidedly,  or  rather,  so  ostentationsly 
held  forth  f  Many  people  can  see  some  excuse-Hind  I  myself 
can  imagine  some  explanation  of  the  irreverent  way  in  which« 
Mr.  J         has  accustomed  himself  to  treat  his  own  great  po- 
etical  contemporaries.    But  I  know  not,  neidier  can  I  ima- 
gine, upon  what  principle  a  man  of  his  fihe  understanding, 
and  fine  feeling  too,  should  have  esteedied  himself  justifi« 
able  in  concentrating  the  whole  pitiless  vigour  of  his  satire  ' 
upon  the  memory  of  one,  whose  failings,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  entided  to  so  mach  compassion  as  those  of  Robert 
Burns — in  exhausting  lUs  quiver  of  poisoned  shafts  in  pierc- 
ing  and  lacerating  the  resting-place  of  one,  whose  living  name 
must  always  be  among  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  posses- 
sions  of  his  countrymen.   I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  J 
dbplayed  in  that  attack  a  very  lamentable  defcct,  not  merely 
of  nationality  of  feelincr,  but  of  humaoity  of  feeling.    If  the 
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pride  of  beiog  the  countrymaD  of  Barns  was  not  enongfa  to 
make  J  a  knient  observer  of  bis  errors,  tbere  were  abuo- 
dance  of  otber  coDsiderations  of  a  yet  bigber  kind,  which 
should  not  faave  come  vaiuly  to  the  aid  of  tbat  honourable 
prtde.  Alas !  bow  easy  a  tbing  is  it  for  us,  who  bave  been 
educated  in  the  atmospbere  of  ease — who  bave  "  been  clotbed 
in  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day" — ^how  easy 
a  tbing  is  it  for  such  as  we  are,  to  despise  and  deride  the 
power  of  temptations,  tbat  niigbt  be  enougb,  and  more  than 
enougb,  to  unbinge  all  the  resolations,  and  darken  all  the 
destinies  of  one  who  bad  been  accustomed,  in  good  eamest, 
to  drink  the  water  of  bittemessj  and  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow!  It  is  an  easy  tbing  for  those  who  bave  <;oinfort« 
able  homes,  and  congeoial  occupations,  to  rail  against  the 
dissipated  habits  of  a  poor  wandering  poet,  compeiied  to  waste 
bis  best  days  in  degrading  drudgeries,  and  night  ^fter  night 
to  find  bimself  surrounded  in  bis  own  narrow  dwelling  by  all 
the  depressing  and  contracting  sqaalors  of  penury. 

The  rule  of  judging  as  we  would  be  judged,  altboagh  an 
excellent  one,  surely,  in  the  main,  must  be  taken,  I  think, 
with  a  great  sequela  of  exceptions.  It  is  the  besettiug  tempta- 
tk>n  of  many  natures,  and  honest  natures  too,  to 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
t^  By  damning  those  tbey  bave  no  mind  to." 

And  perbaps  few  sins  are  more  "  damn^d"  upon  tliis  prin* 
^  ciple  tban  those  of  the  bottle.  You  migbt  as  well  attenipt  to 
make  a  deaf  man  comprehend  the  excellencies  of  Mozart,  as 
to  convince  some  people  tbat  it  is  a  venial  thiug  to  be  fond 
of  an  extra  glass  of  claret.  Many  cvcn  of  those  who  take 
great  pleasure  in  society,  can  never  be  brought  to  understaud 
why  people  should  get  tipsy  wben  tbcy  meet  togcthcr  round 
a  table,  The  delight  whidi  they  experience  in  Company,  is 
purely  rational — derived  from  nothing  but  the  animated  and 
in^fgorated  coUision  of  contending  and  sporting  intelleets. 
\Tbey  bave  wit  and  wisdom  for  their  share,  and  they  have 
little  reason  to  complain ',  but  what  do  they  know  about  the 

9 
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füll,  hearty,  glorinus  swing  of  jollity  ?  How  can  they  cver 
sympathise  with  the  misty  felicity  of  a  man  singing 

'*  It  is  the  moon— I  ken  her  hörn !" 

I  think  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  say  any  thing  about 
Bums,  who  has  not  joined  in  tbis  chorus,  although  timber- 
taned,  and  sat  tili  day-Iigbt,  althougb  married. 

The  first  healths  (after  some  of  mere  formality)  were  those 
of  the  mother  of  Burns — for  she,  it  seems,  is  still  alive,  in  ex- 
treme old  age ;  bis  widow,  the  "  Jean,"  of  bis  poetry — and 
bis  sons.  A  gentleman  wbo  proposed  one  of  these  toasts, 
mentioned  a  little  auecdote,  whicb  gave  infinite  deligbt  to  all 
present,  and  wbicb  will  do  so  to  y  ou.  After  tbe  last  of  tbese 
triennial  meetings,  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  was  settied 
on  Mrs.  Bu^ns,  by  a  Scottisb  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
Mr.  Maule  of  Panmure.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever,  has  since  that  time  gone  out  to  India  in  a  medical  capa- 
city ;  and  being  fortunate  enougb  to  obtaln  a  Situation  of 
some  little  emolument,  the  first  use  he  made  of  bis  success 
was  to  provide  for  bis  mother,  in  such  a  way  as  enabled  her 
to  decline  any  fartber  continuance  of  Mr.  Maule's  bounty-— 
conduct,  as  was  well  said,  ^'  worthy  of  the  wife  and  son  of 
tbe  bigb-souied  Burns" — one  wbo,  in  spite  of  all  bis  faults, 
and  all  bis  difficulties,  contrived,  in  the  true  spirit  of  proud 
independence,  to  owe  no  man  any  thing  when  he  died.  By 
tbe  way,  the  person«.who  mentioned  this  was  the  same  G 
T  ,  wbose  name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  of 
Bums,  in  tbe  great  coUectioo  of  Scots  Music. 

The  bealth  of  Mr.  Scott  was  then  proposed,  in  terms  of 
such  warmtb  as  might  fit  the  occasion«  by  tbe  Chairman. 
That  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  given  by  Mr.  C  ■  ,  a  cele- 
brated  advocate,  and  prefaced  by  some  very  elegant  sentences 
respecting  the  early  and  efiectual  patronage  extended  by  bim 
to  Burns  in  the  Mirror.     Mr.  J  then  rose  and  proposed 

the  bealth  of  Thomas  Campbell,  with  a  neat  allusion  to  bis 
late  exquisite  sketch  of  the  character  of  Burns  in  tbe  *'  Spe- 
cimens,"    I  assure  you,  nothing  could  be.more  appropriate; 
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or  more  delightfal,  tban  the  way  in  which  all  these  toasts 
were  received  by  the  Company.  Bat  you  will  see  well  enough 
by  the  paper  I  have  sent  yoa,  what  toasts  were  given.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  those  which  were  not  given,  occupied  not  a 
little  of  my  attention.    It  was  obvious  from  the  way  in  which 

ihings  went  on,  that  Mr.  M       ■ ,  Mr.  J— ,  Mr.  C ,  and 

one  or  two  of  their  friends  among  the  Stewards,  had  previously 
arranged  among  themselves  what  toasts  should  be  proposed, 
and  in  what  order ;  nor  could  the  bnsiness  of  sach  a  meeting 
be  well  conducted  wiihout  some  such  preparation.  I  well 
knew  before  I  went,  that,  as  it  happened,  those  gentlemen 
who  took  the  Chief  directlon  In  this  afiair,  wer^  all  keen  Whigs. 
But  I  never  considered  this  as  a  circumstauce  of  the  slightest 
importance,  nor  expected,  most  assuredly,  that  it  would  at  all 
show  itself  in  the  conduct  of  4he  assembly.  I  regarded  poli- 
tics  and  parties  as  things  that  had  not  the  least  connection 
with  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  and  expected,  indeed,  that 
they  would  have  been  mo8t,studioasly  kept  out  of  view,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  rendering  the  meeting  as  universally  and 
genially  delightful  as  possible.  I  was,  however,  sadly  disap- 
pointed.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  not  one  of  these  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had 
the  common  xandour  or  manliness,  in  a  meeting,  the  object 
of  which  was  so  purely  to  do  honour  to  poetical  genius,  to 
propose  the  health  either  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  Southey,  or 
of  Coleridge.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  influence 
of  paltry  prejudices  could  ever  be  allowed  to  control  in  such 
a  way  the  conduct  of  men  so  well  entitied  to  be  above  their 
sphere.  Even  by  the  confession  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
itself^  these  men  are  three  of  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses 
our  Island  ever  has  produced.  Their  choice  of  subjects,  their 
style  of  versification,  and  various  other  particulars,  are  ridi- 
culed ;  but  it  is  no  where  denied,  that  even  their  errors  are 
entitied  to  derive  some  litde  shelter  from  the  originality,  power, 
and  beauty,  of  die  productions  in  which  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance.  l  am  tndeed  very  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend, 
hew  any  man  of  inlelligeo^e  noviA  ^atiafy  hii  ^oDicience, 
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that  he  did  right  in  proposiog,  on  such  an  occaäon  as  tboMf 
tfae  healths  of  Cpibbe,  Rogers,  nay  even  of  Montgomery^ 
(ibr  such  was  tbe  case)  aud  omitting  to  do  the  same  bononr 
to  tbe  great  names  I  have  iDeDtioned*  Surely  bere  was  a 
sad  descent  from  tbat  pure  elevation  on  wbicb  the  true  critic, 
and  the  trae  philosopber,  must  ever  stand.  I  had  no  concep* 
tion  previously  of  tbe  real  extent  to  wbicb,  in  tbis  country  of 
political  strife,  tbe  absardities  of  party  spieen  are  carried, 
even  by  men  of  eminence  and  virtue.  I  bad  no  suspicion, 
tbat  such  a  man  as  Mr.  J  ,  or  even  as  Mr.  M  ,  would 
bave  dared  to  show,  almost  to  confess  bimself,  incapable  of 
overlooking  tbe  petty  discicpaucics  of  political  opinion»  in 
forming  bis  estimate  ,of  a  great  Englisb  poet's  character.  It 
is  not  thns  tbat  a  man  can  bope  to  anticipate  tbe  judgment  of 
posterity,  or  to  exert  a  permanent  sway  over  tbat  of  bis  con- 

temporaries.    In  regard  to  J ,  above  all,  I  confess  I  was 

grieved  to  detect  so  mucb  littleness,  wbere  I  bad  been  willing 
to  look  for  very  different  tbings.  I  was  grieved,  indeed,  to 
discover  tbat  be  also,  even  out  of  bis  Review,  is  in  a  great 
measure  one  tbat 


**  narrows  bis  mind, 


And  to  party  gives  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

Tbat  Mr.  J— -  bad  found  reason  to  cbaoge  some  of  tbe 
opinions  be  bad  once  expressed  conceming  Robert  Bnms, 
was,  in  part  at  least,  admitted  by  bimself,  in  one  of  tbe  speeches 
he  delivered  on  tbis  very  occasion.  Nay,  bad  it  not  been  so, 
I  am  inclined  to  tbink  it  might  have  been  better  for  bim  to 
have  kept  altqgetber  away  from  the  assembly.  Having  laid 
aside  tbe  worst  of  bis  pr^udices  against  poor  Bums,  wby 
should  be  not  bave  been  proud  and  joyful  in  finding  and  em- 
ploying  such  an  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to  a  great  poet, 
wbo— bimself  tbe  purest  of  men,  and  leading  and  having 
ever  led  the  boliest  and  roost  dignified  of  lives— had  not  dis- 
dained  to  come  forward  at  an  earlier  and  a  less  triumphant 
period,  as  the  defender  and  guardian  of  the  reputation  of  bis 
frailer  brother.f  What  bad  partiesi  and  aystems^  and  sdiogJs, 
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aoid  DJckiMunes,  to  do  wilfa  such  a  matter  as  this?  Are  there 
HO  healing  moments  in  wfaich  meo  can  afford  to  be  free  firom 
the  fetters  of  their  petty  seif  love  f  Is  the  bour  of  genial  and  cor- 
dial  tendemessy  when  man  meets  man  to  oelebrate  the  memorf 
of  one  who  bas  conferred  honour  on  their  common  nature — ^is 
even  tbat  sacred  hour  to  be  poUuted  and  profaned  by  any  poi- 
sonous  sprinklings  of  the  wcek-day  paltriness  of  life? — My 
displeasure,  in  regard  to  tbis  afiair,  bas  very  little  to  do  with 
my  displeasare  in  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Tbat  the  poems  of 
this  man  sbould  be  little  read  and  litde  admired  by  the  ma- 
jority  of  those  who  claim  for  tbemselves  the  character  of  taste 
and  intelligence— tbat  they  sbould  fiimisb  little,  except  sub- 
jects  of  mirth  and  scom,  to  those  wbo^  by  their  own  writings, 
would  direct  the  jadgment  of  others — these  are  things  which 
afect  some  of  his  admirers  with  astonishment — they  aflect  me 
with  no  sentiments  but  those  of  humility  and  grief.  The  de- 
light  which  is  conferred  by  vivid  descriptions  of  stranger 
events  and  stronger  impulses  than  we  ourselves  experience, 
ig  adapted  for  all  men,  and  is  an  universal  delight.  Tbat 
part  of  bur  nature  to  which  they  address  tbemselves,  not  only 
ezists  in  every  man  originally,  but  bas  its  existence  fostered 
and  cherished  by  the  incidents  of  every  life.  To  find  a  man 
who  bas  no  relish  for  the  poetry  of  Love  or  of  War,  is  almost 
as  impossible  as<to  find  one  tbat  does  not  enjoy  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  or  the  softness  of  moon-light  The  poetry  of 
ambition,  batred,  revenge,  pleases  masculine  minds  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  flashing  of  ligbtnings  and  the  roaring  of 
cataracts.  But  there  are  other  things  in  man  and  in  nature, 
besides  tumultuous  passions  and  tempestuous  scenes — and  he 
tbat  is  a  very  great  poet,  may  be  by  no  means  a  very  popu- 
lär one. 

The  critics  who  ridicule  Mr  Wordsworth,  for  choosing  the 
themes  of  his  poetry  among  a  set  of  objects  new  and  uninte- 
resting  to  their  minds,  would  have  seen,  bad  they  been  suffi- 
ciently  acute,  or  would  have  confessed,  bad  they  been  suffi« 
ciently  candid,  tbat,  bad  he  so  willed  it,  he  might  have  been 
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amoDg  tbe  best  and  most  powerful  masters  in  other  branches 
of  his  art,  more  adapted  to  the  generality  of  mankind  and  for 
themselves.  The  martial  music  in  the  hall  of  Clifibrd  was 
neglected  by  the  Shepherd  Lord,  for  the  same  reasons  whicb 
have  rendered  the  poet  that  celebrates  him  such  a  poet  as  he  is. 

<*  Love  bad  h«  tumn  in  hntx  whftre  poor  men  lie» 
His  daily  teachen  had  beenwoodsand  rills; 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  stany  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  amoDg  the  lonely  hills." 

Before  a  man  can  understand  and  relish  his  poems,  his  mind 
musty  in  some  measure,  pass  through  the  same  sober  disci- 
pline— a  discipline  that  calmsy  but  does  not  weaken  the  spirit 
— ^that  blends  together  the  understanding  and  the  affectionSf 
and  improves  both  by  the  mixture.  The  busy  life  of  cities, 
the  ordinary  collisions  of  sarcasm  and  indifierence,  steel  tbe 
mind  against  the  emotions  that  are  bred  and  nouirished  among 
those  qoiet  Valleys,  so  dear  to  the  Shepherd  Lord  and  his 
poet  What  we  cannot  understand,  it  is  a  very  common«  and, 
indeed,  a  very  natural  thing,  for  us  to  uadervalue ;  and  it  may 
be  snspected,  that  some  of  the  merriest  witticisms  which  have 
been  uttered  against  Mr.  Wordsworth,  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  pettishness  and  dissatisfaction  of  minds  unaccnstomed 
and  unwilling  to  make,  either  to  others  or  to  themselves,  any 
confessions  of  incapacity. 

But  I  am  Wandering  sadly  from  him,  who,  as  Wordsworth 
has  beautifolly  expressed  it, . 


-<<  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 


Following  his  plough  along  the  moiintaia  side." 

•»However,  I  shall  come  back  to  him  io  my  next 


P.M. 
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LETTER  Xn. 

to  the  same« 

Deaii  Davib, 

In  Order  to  catch  the  post  a  few  days  ago,  I  seilt  off 
my  letter  before  my  subject  was  half  concladed;  which, 
doubtIesSy  yoa  will  attribute  chiefly,  or  entirely,  to  my  old 
passion  for  parentheses  and  episodes.  To  retum  to  my  epos 
. — the  BurD's  dinner. 

One  of  the  best  speeches,  perhaps  the  very  best,  delivered 

diiriDg  the  whole  of  the  evening,  was  that  of  Mr.  J 

W— — n,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I  Jiad  heard  a  great  deal  of  W        n  from  W ,  bat  he 

had  been  out  of  Edinburgh  ever  since  my  arrival,  and  in- 

deed  had  walked  only  fifty  miles  that  very  morning,  in  order 

to  be  present  on  this  occasion,    He  showed  no  Symptoms , 

however,  of  being  fatigued  with  his  journey,  and  his  style 

of  eloquence,  above  all,  whatever  faults  it  might  have,  dis- 

played  certainly  no  deficiency  of  freshness  and  vigour.    As 

I  kncw  you  admire  some  of  his  verses  very  much,  you  will 

be  pleased  with  a  sketch  of  his  appearance.     He  is,  I  imagine, 

(but  I  guess  principally  from  the  date  of  his  Oxford  prize 

poem)  some  ten  years  your  junior  and  mine — a  very  robust 

athletic  man,  broad  across  the  back — ^firm  set  upon  his  limbs 

—and  having  altogetfaer  very  much  ofthat  sort  of  air  which  is 

inseparable  from  the  consciousness  of  great  bodily  energies. 

I  suppose,  in  leaping,  wrestling,  or  boxing,  he  might  easily 

beat  any  of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries — and  I  rather  sus- 

pect,  that  in  speaking,  he  would  have  as  easy  a  triumph  over 

the  whole  of  them,  except  Coleridge.    In  complexion,  he  is 

the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  genuine  or  ideal 

Goih.    His  hair  is  of  the  true  Sicambrian  yellow ;  his  eyes 

are  of  the  lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  clearest  bloe ; 

and  the  blood  glows  in  his  cheek  with  as  firm  a  fervour  as  it 

did,  according  to  the  description  of  Jornandes,  in  those  of 

the  "  Belle  gaudentes  praelio  ridentes  Teutones"  of  Attita.    I 
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had  never  suspected  before  I  saw  him,  that  such  extreme  faur- 
ness  and  freshness  ofcoraplexion  couid  be  coaipatible  with  so 
mach  variety  and  tenderness,  butabove  all,  with  so  much  depth 
of expression.  His  forehead  is  finely,  but  strangely  shaped ;  the 
regioos  of  pure  fancy,  and  of  pure  wit  being  both  developed 
in  a  very  striking  manner— which  is  bot  seldom  the  case  in 
any  one  individual — -and  the  organ  of  Observation  baving 
projected  the  sinm  firawtdia  to  a  degree  that  is  altogether  un- 
conuDon.  I  have  never  seen  a  physiognomy  which  could  pass 
with  so  much  rapidity  from  the  serious  to  the  most  ludicrons 
of  efiects.  It  is  more  eloquent,  both  in  its  gravity  and  in  its 
levity,  than  almost  any  countenance  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
in  any  one  cast  of  ezpression ;  and  yet  I  am  not  withoot  my 
suspicions,  that  the  versatility  of  its  languagemay,  in  the  end, 
take  away  from  its  power. 

In  a  convivial  meeting — more  particularly  after  the  first 
two  hours  are  over— the  beauty  to  which  men  are  most  alive 
in  any  piece  of  eloquence  is  that  which  depends  on  its  being 
impregnated  and  instinct  with  feeling.     Of  this  beauty,  no 

eloquence  can  be  more  füll  than  that  of  Mr.  J  W n. 

His  declamation  is  often  loose  and  irregulär  to  an  extent  that 
is  not  quite  worthy  of  a  man  of  his  fine  education  and  roas- 
culine  powers ;  but  all  is  redeemed,  and  more  than  redeemed, 
by  bis  rieh  abundauce  of  quick,  generous,  and  expansive  feel- 
feeling.  The  flashing  brightness,  and  oow  and  then  the  still 
more  expressive  dimness  of  his  eye— and  the  tremülous  music 
of  a  voice  that  is  equally  at  home  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
of  notes — and  the  attitude  bent  forward  with  an  earnestness 
to  which  the  graces  could  make  no  valuable  addition — all 
together  compose  an  index  which  they  that  run  may  read— 
a  rod  of  communication  to  whose  electricity  no  heart  is  bar- 
red. Inaccuracies  of  language  are  small  matters  when  the  ear 
is  fed  with  the  wild  and  mysterious  cadences  of  the  most  na- 
tural of  all  melodies,  and  the  mind  fiUed  to  overflowing  with 
the  bright  suggestions  of  an  Imagination,  whose  only  fault 
lies  in  the  uncontroUable  profusion  with  which  it  scatters  forth 
its  fruits.    With  such  gifts  aß  these,  and  with  the  nobles  t  of 
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them^  to  ezcite  and  adorn  them,  I  have  no  doabt,  that  Mr« 

W üj  had  he  been  ia  the  church,  would  bave  left  all  the 

impassioned  preachers  I  bave  ever  beard,  many  thousand 
leagues  bebind  bim.  Nor  do  I  at  all  question,  tbat  even  in 
some  departments  of  bis  own  profession  of  the  law,  bad  he 
in  good  earnest  devoted  bis  energies  to  its  service,  bis  saccess 
might  bave  been  equally  brilliant.  Bat  bis  ambition  bad 
probably  taken  too  decidedly  anotber  turn ;  nor,  perhaps, 
would  it  be  quite  fair,  eitber  to  bim  or  to  onrselves,  to  wish 
tbat  the  tbiog  had  been  otherwise. 

As  Mr.  W ^n  bas  not  only  a  great  admiration,  but  a 

great  private  friendship  for  Mr.  H— ,  bis  eloquence  dis- 

played,  it  is  probable,  upon  the  present  occasion,  a  large 

sbare  of  every  feeling  that  might  most  bappily  inspire  it.     His 

theme  was,  indeed,  the  very  best  that  the  occasion  could  have 

thrown  in  his  way ;  for  what  homage  could  be  so  appro« 

priate,  or  so  grateful  to  the  manes  of  Burns,  as  that  which 

sought  to  attain  its  object  by  welcoming  and  honouring  the 

only  worthy  successor  of  bis  geuius?     I  wish  I  could  recall 

for  your  deligbt  any  portion  ofthose  glowing  words  in  which 

this  enthusiastic  speakcF  strove  to  embody  bis  own  ideas-^ 

and  indeed  those  of  bis  audience — conceming  the  high  and 

holy  connection  which  exists  between  the  dead  and  the  living 

peasant — ^both  '^  sprang  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  people," 

both  identifying  themselves  in  all  things  with  the  spirit  of 

their  Station»  and  eudeavouring  to  ennoble  themselves  only  by 

elevating  it.    It  was  thus,  indeed,  that  a  national  assembly 

might  most  effectually  do  bonour  to  a  national  poet    This 

was  the  trae  spirit  for  a  commemoration  of  Robert  Burns. 

The  effect  which  Mr.  W n's  speecb  produced  on  H   i 

himsel^  was,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  delightful  thing 
tbat  bappened  during  the  wbole  of  the  night.  The  Shep« 
herd  was  one  of  the  Stewards,  and  in  every  point  of  view  be 
must  bave  expected  some  particular  notice  to  be  taken  of  his 
name ;  but  either  be  bad  not  been  prepared  for  being  spoken 
of  at  so  early  an  hour,  or  was  entirely  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  the  extraordinary  flood  of  eloquence  which  Mr.  W— ^n 

10 
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poured  out  to  do  honour  to  his  genius ;  for  nothing  could 
be  more  visibly  unafiected  than  the  air  of  utter  blank  amase- 
nient  with  which  he  rose  to  retarn  his  thanks.  He  rose,  by 
the  way,  long  before  the  time  Came.  He  bad  listened  to  Mr. 
W  ■  n  for  some  roinutes,  without  comprehending  the  drift 
of  his  discourse;  but  when  once  he  fairly  discovered  that  he 
himself  was  the  thenie,  he  started  to  his  feet,  aud  with  a  face 
flushed  all  over  deeper  than  scarlet,  and  eyesbrimful  of  tears, 
devoured  the  words  of  the  Speaker, 

"  Like  hungry  J«w  in  wildernessi 
Kejoicing  o'er  his  manna." 

His  voice,  when  he  essayed  to  address  the  Company,  seemed 
at  first  entirely  to  fail  him ;  but  he  found  means  to  make  us 
hear  a  very  few  words,  which  told  better  than  any  speech 
could  have  done:  "Pve  aye  been  vera  proud,  gentleTneUy^^ 
(said  he)  "  to  be  a  Sc^'^ts  poet-^and  I  was  never  sae  proud  6*t 
OS  I  cm  ju^t  noo.  I  >elieve  there  was  no  one  there  who  did 
not  sympathize  heartily  with  this  most  honest  pride.  For  my 
part,  I  began  to  be  quite  in  love  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

In  process.of  time,  the  less  jovial  members  of  the  Company 

began  to  effect  their  retreat,  and  W and  I,  espying  some 

vacant  places  at  the  table  where  IVIr.  W  n  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  were  seated,  were  induced  to  shift  our  Situation,  for 
the  sake  of  being  nearer  these  celebrated  characters.  I  was 
placed  within  a  few  feet  of  H— -,  and  introduced  to  W  n 
across  the  table,  and  soon  found,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
bottle  circulated  in  this  quarter,  that  both  of  tbem  inherited, 
in  perfection,  the  old  feud  of  Burns  against  the  **  aqucs  po^ 

tores^     As  to  the  bottle,  indeed,  I  should  exclude  H ; 

for  he,  long  before  I  came  into  his  neighbourhood,  had 
finished  the  bottle  of  port  allowed  by  our  traiteur,  and  was 
deep  in  a  huge  jug  of  whiskey  toddy — ^in  the  manufacture  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  excel  almost  as  much  as  Bums  did — 
and  in  its  consumption  too,  although  happily  in  rather  a  more 
moderate  degree. 

After  this  time,  I  suspect  the  prescribed  order  of  toasts  be- 
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galt  to  be  sadly  neglected,  for  long  speecbes  were  uttered 
froffl  remote  corners,  nobody  knew  by  whotn  cfr  about 
what ;  song  after  song  was  volunteerM ;  aad,  all  the  cold  re- 
sCraiats  of  sobriety  beihg  gradually  tbawed  by  the  suo  of 
festive  cheer, 

<<  Wit  walked  tbe  rounds,  and  music  filled  the  air." 

The  inimitable  "  JoUy  Beggars"  of  the  poct,  which  has  lately 
been  set  to  muic,  was  goi  up  in  high  style,  tbe  songs  being 
exquisitely  sung  by  iMessrs.  Swift,  Templeton,  and  Lees,  and 

the  recitative  read  with  much  effect  bv  Mr.  B .  But  even 

tbis  entertainment,  with  all  its  inherent  variety,  was  too  regulär 
for  the  taste  of  the  assembly.  The  cbairman  himself  broke  in 
upon  it  the  first,  by  proposing  a  very  appropriate  toast,  which 
I  shall  attempt  t«  naturalize  in  Cardiganshire ;  this  again 
called  op  a  very  old  genüeman,  wbo  conceived  that  sooie 
compliment  had  been  intended  for  a  glub  of  which  he  is  Pre- 
sident; in  Short,  complinients  and  toa<  \  becatne  so  interlaced* 
and  interlarded,  that  nobody  could  think  of  taking  up  the 
tbread  of  "  The  JoIIy  Beggars"  again.  By  tbe  way,  this 
inimitable  Cantata  is  not  to  be  found  in  Corrie's  edition,  and 
I  suspect  you  are  a  stranger  even  to  its  name ;  and  yet,  had 
Bums  left  nothing  more  than  this  behind  hiro,  I  think  he 
would  still  have  left  enough  to  justify  all  tbe  honour  in  which 
bis  genitts  is  held.  There  does  not  exist,  in  any  one  piece 
througbout  the  whole  ränge  of  English  poetry,  such  a  col- 
lection  of  true,  fresh,  and  characteristic  lyrics.  Here  we  have 
nothiog,  indeed,  that  is  very  high,  but  we  have  much  that  is 
very  tender.  What  can  be  better  in  its  way,  than  the  iGne 
soi%  of  the  Highland  W\dow,  "  wha  had  in  money  a  well 
been  douked  ?" 

"  A  Hi^bland  lad  my  love  wns  boniy. 
The  Lowland  laws  he  held  in  scom ; 
But  he  still  was  faithfol  lo  bis  clan» 
Mf'  gallant  braw  John  Highlandmap. 
With  his  philabeg  and  tartan  plaid. 
And  good  claymore  down  by  his  sid«. 
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The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan» 
My  gallant  braw  John  Higblandmait. 

Sing,  heyy  my  braw  John  Highleendnum, 

Sing,  ho,  my  braw  John  Highkmdmanj 

There'»  not  a  lad  in  a*  Uu  lan' 

Was  matchfor  my  John  HighUmdman" 

And  that  fine  Penseroso  dose, 

u  Bot  oh!  they  cateh'd  him  Bt  th«  lasty 
And  bound  him  in  a  dongeon  fast  > 
My  cune  upon  them  every  one, 
Tbey've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman. 
And  noW)  a  widow,  I  mast  mouni 
Departed  joys  that  ne*er  retarn; 
No  comfort — ^but  a  hearty  can» 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman.** 

Tbe  Little  Fiddler,  who  (in  vain,  aias !)  offers  his  Services  to 
console  her,  is  conceived  in  tbe  most  happy  taste. 

"  A  (Mgmy  seraper  wi'  bis  fiddlei 
Wha  used  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle, 
Her  strapping  limb  and  gausy  middlej 

(He  reached  nae  higher,) 
Had  holed  bis  heartie  like  a  rlddle, 

And  blawn't  on  fire. 
Wi*  hcmd  on  haunch,  and  ujncard  te, 
Efe  crooned  hMgamut,  one,  two,  ikrtt, 
Then  in  an^rioto  key, 

Tke  wu  JfyoUü 
Set  off  wilh  aUegretto  gU^f 

Mis  giga  iolo.*^ 

But  the  finest  part  of  tbe  whole,  is  the  old  Scpttish  Sol- 
dier's  ditty.  Indeed,  I  think  tbere  is  no  question,  that  ^alf 
of  the  best  ballads  Campbell  has  written  are  the  legitimate 
progeny  of  some  of  these  lines, 

1 

M I  am  a  son  of  MaiB,  who  have  been  in  many  wan, 

And  shew  my  cats  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
Ulis  here  was  for  a  wenchi  and  that  other  in  a  trencb, 

When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  tiie  dmin. 
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MjT  prenticeslüp  I  paased  where  my  leader  breathed  hU  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  caat  on  the  heights  of  Abram  ; 

I  serred  outmy  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was  play'di 
And  the  Moro  low  waa  Udd  at  the  soand  of  the  drum. 

2 

« I  lastly  waa  with  Curtis  among  the  floating  batt*rie8| 

And  there  I  left  for  witoess  an  ann  and  a  limb ; 
Tet  let  my  country  need  mei  with  Elliot  to  head  mCf 

I'd  clatter  on  my  stnmpa  at  the  sound  of  the  dram. 
What  thongh  with  hoaiy  loekSf  I  mujt  stand  the  winter  shocks» 

Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks  oftentimes  for  a  home ! 
When  the  t'other  bag  I  seil,  and  the  t*other  bottle  teil, 

1  conld  meet  a  troop  of  hell  at  the  somid  of  the  drum." 

What  different  ideas  of  low  life  one  forms  even.from  read- 
ing  the  works  of  men  who  paint  it  admirably.  Had  Crabbe, 
for  mstance,undertaken  to  represent  thecarousal  of  a  troop  of 
beggars  in  a  hedge  alehoase,  bow  unlike  would  his  prodaction 
have  been  to  this  Cantata  ?  He  would  bave  painted  their  rags 
and  their  dirt  with  the  accuracy  of  a  person  who  is  not  used. 
to  See  rags  and  dirt  very  often ;  he  would  have  seized  the 
ligbt  careless  swing  of  their  easy  code  of  morality,  with  the 
Penetration  of  one  who  has  long  been  a.Master^Anatomist 
of  the  manners  and  the  hearts  of  men.  But  I  doubt  very 
mucbi  whether  any  one  conld  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  such 
a  meetingy  who  had  not  been,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  a 
partaker  in  propriä  penonä^  and  ahnost  par  cum  paribus^  in 
the  mde  merriment  of  its  constitaents.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Bums  sat  for  his  own  picture  in  the  Bard  of  the  Cantata, 
and  had  often  enongh  in  some  such  scene  as  Poosie  ^an^ 


«  Rtsing)  rejoicing 


Between  his  twa  Deborahs, 
Loolted  ronnd  him,  and  found  them 
'  Impatient  for  his  choras." 


It  is  by  such  familiaijty  alone  that  the  secret  and  essence 

*  of  that  cbarm,  which  no  group  of  human  companions  en- 

tirely  wants^  can  be  fixed  and  preserved  ^ven  by  the  greatest 
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or  poets — ^Mr.  Crabbe  would  bave  described  the  Beggars 
like  a  firm,  tboagh  humane,  Justice  of  the  Peace—- poor  Ro- 
bert Bums  did  not  think  bimself  entitled  to  assume  any  such 
airs  of  superiority.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  would  have 
tinderstood  and  pitied  the  one  group,  but  that  we  sympathize 
even  with  the  joys  of  the  oiber.  We  would  have  thrown  a 
few  Shillings  to  Mr.  Crabbe's  Mendicants,  but  we  are  more 
than  half  inclined  to  sit  down  and  drink  tbem  ourselves  aloog 
with  the  *^  orra  duds"  of  tbose  of  Bums. 

I  myself — ^will  you  believe  it? — was  one  of  those  who  in- 
sisted  upon  disturbing  the  Performance  of  this  glorious  Can- 
tata  with  my  own  dissonant  voice.  In  piain  truth,  I  was  so 
happy,  that  I  could  not  keep  silence,  and  such  was  the  buoy- 
ancy  of  roy  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  could  please  me  but 
einging  a  Scottish  song.  I  believe,  after  all,  I  got  through 
with  it  pretty  well ;  at  least,  I  did  well  enough  to  deligbt  my 
neighbours.     My  song  was  that  old  favourite  of  your's*— 

<<  My  name  it  is  Donald -Macdonald, 
I  live  in  the  Hielands  sae  grand." 

One  of  the  best  songs,  I  must  think,  that  onr  times  has  pro- 
duced ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
populär.  I  had  no  idea  who  wrote  the  words  of  my  song, 
and  had  selected  it  merely  for  its  own  roerit,  and  my  own 
convenience ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  finished,  than  Mr.  H  ■ 
stretched  his  band  to  me,  across  two  or  three  that  sat  bctween 
US,  and  cried  out  with  an  air  of  infinite  delight,  ^'  Od',  sir^-- 
*Doctor  Morris' — (for  he  had  heard  my  name) — "od*,  sir — ^I 
wrote  that  sang  when  I  was  a  herd  on  Yarrow — and  little  did 
I  think  ever  to  live  to  hear  an  English  gentleman  sing  it." 
From  this  moment  there  was  no  bound  to  the  warmth  of  our 
affection  for  each  other ;  in  order  to  convince  you  of  which, 
in  so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  I  fairly  deserted  my 
claret  for  the  sake  of  joining  in  the  jug-party  of  the  Shepherd. 
Nor,  after  all,  was  this  quite  so  mighty  a  sacrifice  as  you  may 
be  inclined  to  imagine.  I  assure  you,  there  are  worse  things 
in  life  than  whisky  toddy ;  altliougfi  I  caunot  go  the  same 
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lengtb  witb  Mr.  H-— ^,  who  declared  over  and  over  that  there 
is  Dotbing  ^o  good. 

A  man  may,  now  and  theo,  adopt  a  cbange  of  liqüor  with 
advantage ;  bat,  upon  the  wbole,  I  Itke  better  to  see  people 
*^  stick  to  their  vocation."  I  think  nothing  can  be  a  raore 
pitiable  sight  than  a  French  count  on  bis  travels,  striviog 
to  look  pleased  over  a  bumper  of  strong  port;  and  an  Ox- 
ford doctor  of  divinity  looks  almost  as  mach  like  a  fish  ont 
of  water,  wheo  he  is  constrained  to  put  up  with  the  best 
claret  in  the  world.  In  like  manner,  it  would  bave  tended 
very  much  to  have  disturbed  my  notions  of  propriety,  faad  I 
found  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  drinking  Champaigne  or  Hock, 
It  would  have  been  a  sin  against  keq^ng  with  such  a  face  as 
he  has.  Altbough  for  some  üme  past  he  has  spent  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  every  year  io  excellent,  even  in  refined 
Society,  the  external  appearance  of  the  man  can  have  under- 
gone  but  very  little  change  since  he  was  ''  a  herd  on  Yarrow." 
His  face  and  hands  are  still  as  brown  as  if  he  lived  entirely 
9ub  dio,  His  very  hair  has  a  coarse  stringiness  about  it, 
which  proves  beyond  dispute  its  utter  ignorance  of  all  the 
arts  of  the  friseur;  and  haogs  in  playful  whips  and  cords 
about  bis  ears,  ^n  a  style  of  the  most  perfect  iunocence  ima- 
ginable.  His  mouth,  which,  when  he  smiles,  nearly  cuts  the 
the  totality  of  his  face  in  twain,  is  an  object  that  would  make 
tbe  Chevalier  Ruspini  die  with  Indignation;  for  his  teeth 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  where  they  listed,  and  as  they  list- 
ed,  presentiog  more  resemblance,  in  arrangement  (and  colour 
too,}  to  a  body  of  crouching  sharp-shooters,  than  to  any  more 
regulär  species  of  array.  The  effect  of  a  forehead,  towering 
wjth  a  true  poeüc  grandeur  above  such  features  as  tbese, 
and  of  an  eye  that  illuminates  their  surface  with  the  genuine 
ligbtnings  of  genius, — 


— — "  an  eye  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  deep,  has  meanings  which  are  brought 
From  yean  of  youth,— — " 


these  are  things  which  I  cannot  so  easily  transfer  to  my 
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papen    Upon  the  whole,  bis  exterior  reminded  me  very  mach 
of  some  of  Wordsworth's  descriptions  of  his  pedl&r :-'— 


■^<  pUdn  his  garb, 


Such  u  migfat  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 

I^or  Sabbath  duties  ;  yet  he  is  a  man 

Whom  no  odb  could  have  passed  withont  remaik. 

Active  aad  nervoqs  is  his  gait    His  Umbs 

And  his  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence." 

Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  help  suspecting,  that  that  great  poet, 
who  has  lumself  thoaght  so  much 

«  On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human  Life^ 
Musing  in  solitude"— 


must  have  thought  more  thao  once  of  the  intellectaal  faistory 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  when  he  drew  that  noble  sketch, 
which  no  man  can  ridicule,  unless  from  a  vicious  want  of 
faith  in  the  greatness  of  human  nature.  Neither  is  there  any 
thing  unlikely  in  the  supposition  in  another  point  of  view, 

for  W teils  me  the  two  poets  have  often  met,  and  always 

expressed  the  highest  admiration  for  each  oiher.    He  says, 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  Summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills.' 

I  believe.poor  H tended  them  in  winter  also. 


"  From  that  bleak  tenement, 
He  many  an  evening  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  liis  head, 
And  travelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom'  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 
So  t/u  fotmdaUaru  of  his  mind  wert  Und. 
In  such  communion  not  from  terror  free> 
While  yet  a  child  and  |png  before  his  time, 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feeUng  had  impressed 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colourso  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
Tliey  lay  üke  sobstances,  and  almost  seemed 
*To  haunt  the  bodfly  seiise." 
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« 

Those  who  bave  read  die  Shepherd^s  latest  writings,  as  I 
fear  you  have  not  done,  would  find  still  stronger  confinna- 
tio&  o(my  idea  in  what  foUows : — 


•^*  Thns  infonnedy 


He  bad  small  need  of  books  ;  for  many  a  tale, 
'    Tradltionary  roand  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
I^ottrished  imagination  in  her  youth. 

•  •  •  "^ 

The  life  and  death  of  Martyrs,  who  sustiuned^  l 

Whh  will  inflexible!  those  fearful  pangs, 
Trinmphantly  displayed  in  records  left, 
Of  penecution  and  the  Coyenant—Times 
Whose  echo  rings  througfa  Scotland  to  this  hoor." 

But  I  must  not  thii^k  of  discussing  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  m  a 
Single  letter*  As  for  tbe  Bums's  dinuer,  I  really  cannot  in 
honesty  pretend  to  give  you  any  very  exact  history  of  the 
latter  part  of  its  occurrences.  As  the  night  kept  advancing, 
tbe  Company  kept  diminishing,  tili  aboot  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  .when  we  found  oorselves  reduced  to  a  small 
staunch  party  of  some  five-and-twenty,  men  not  to  be  shaken 
from  their  allegiance  to  King  Bacehus,  by  any  changes  in 
bis  administration — in  other  words,  men  who  by  no  means 
eonsidered  it  as  necessary  to  leave  the  room,  because  one^ 
or  even  because  two  presidents  had  set  them  such  an  example. 

The  last  of  these  presidents,  Mr.  P.  R ,  a  young  coun- 

sellor  of  very  rising  reputation  and  most  pleasant  manners, 
made  bis  approach  to  the  chair  amidst  such  a  thunder  of 
acciamation  as  seems  to  be  issuing  from  the  cheeks  of  the 
Bacchantes,  when  Silenus  gets  astride  on  his'ass,  in  the  fa- 
mous  picture  of  Rubens.  Once  in  the  chair,  there  was  no 
fear  of  bis  quitting  it  while  any  remained  to  pay  homage  due 
to  bis  autbority.  He  made  Speeches,  one  chief  merit  of  which 
consisted  (unlike  Epic  poems)  in  their  having  neither  begin- 
ning,  middle,  nor  end — He  sung  songs  in  which  music  was 
not — He  proposed  toasts  in  which  meaning  was  not — ^But 
over  €very  ibing  that  he  $aid  there  was  flung  such  a  radiance  of 

11 
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• 

•beer  motfaer^wit,  diat  tbere  was  no  difficnlty  in  seetog  the 
want  of  meaning  was  do  involuntary  want  By  the  perpe- 
taal  datzle  of  bis  wit,  by  the  cordial  flow  of  bis  good  ha- 
mour,  but  above  all,  by  the  cheering  iofluence  of  bis  broad 
happy  face,  seen  througb  its  balo  of  pancb-steäm,  (for  even  the 
chair  bad  by  this  time  got  enough  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,) 
he  contrived  to  diffuse  over  us  all»  for  a  long  time,  one  genial 
atmosphere  of  nnmingled  mirth.  How  we  got  oat  of  that 
atmosphere  I  cannot  say  I  remember;  but  am,  notwithstand- 

ingi 

Ever  your's, 

P.M. 


LETTER  XIII. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


t>SAB  David, 

When  you  rep^oach  me  witb  being  so  long  at  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  University,  and  yet  preserving  the  most  pro- 
found  silence  concerning  (utors,  professors,  examinations,  de- 
grees,  and  all  the  other  mighty  items  of  academical  life,  you 
do  do  more  than  I  might  have  expected  from  one,  wbo  faas 
derived  bis  only  ideas  of  a  university  from  Oxford  and 
Cambriäge.  In  these  places,  the  university  is  every  thing ; 
the  houses  of  the  town  seem  merely  to  be  the  appendages  of 
the  Colleges,  and  the  townsmen  themselves  only  a  better  sort 
of  menials  to  the  gownsmen.  If  you  hear  a  bell  ring  there^ 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  meant  to  call  together  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  in  some  chapel,  hall,  or  lecture-room ;  if  you 
See  a  man  pull  off  bis  hat  in  the  street,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
in  honour  of  some  tuft,  sleeve,  or  scarf,  well  accustomed  to 
such  obeisances.  Here  the  case  is  very  different.  The  aca* 
demical  buildings,  instead  of  forming  the  bulk  and  centre  of 
every  prospect — ^instead  of  shooting  up  towers  and  domes  and 
battlements  in  every  direction,  far  above,  not  only  the  com« 
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moii  dweUings  of  the  citicens,  bat  die  more  ancient  and  mor« 
lofty  groves  of  oak  aad  elm,  in  whicb,  for  centuries,  they 
liave  been  embosomed-— instead  of  all  this  proud  and  swe^ 
ing  extent  of  Tenerable  magnificence^  the  academical  buUd- 
ings  of  Edinburgh  are  piled  togedier  in  one  rather  obscnre 
Corner  of  a  splendid  city ,  which  would  scarcely  be  less  splen- 
did than  it  is,  aldiougfa  tbey  were  removed  altogether  from 
its  precincts.  In  the  society  among  which  I  have  lived  since 
my  arrival  bere,  (and  I  assure  you  its  circle  has  been  by  no 
means  a  very  confined  one,)  I  am  convinced  there  are  few 
snbjects  abont  which  so  little  is  said  or  thought,  as  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  I  rather  think,  that  a  well-educated 
stranger,  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  that  a  university 
had  its  seat  in  this  place,  (if  we  can  suppose  the  existence  of 
such  a  person,)  migfat  sqjoum  in  Edinburgh  for  many  weeks, 
withont  making  the  discovery  for  himself.  And  yet,  from  all 
i  can  hear,  the  number  of  resident  members  of  this  university 
b  seldom  below  two  thousand,  and  among  those  by  whom 
their  education  ia  condncted,  there  are  unquestionably  some, 
whose  names,  in  whatever  European  university  they  might  be 
placed,  could  not  fall  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  illus- 
Irious  of  its  oniaments. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  of  the  smallness  of  atten- 
tion attracted  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  evidently  the 
want  of  any  academical  dress.  -There  are  no  gownsmen  here, 
and  this  circumstance  is  one  which,  with  our  Oiford  ideas, 
would  alone  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  non-existence 
of  a  university.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  after  aU, 
and  rather  an  e£fect  than  a  cause«  The  members  of  the  uni- 
▼eni^  do  not  reside,  as  ours  do,  within  the  walk  of  coUegea; 
they  go  once  or  twice  every  day,  as  it  may  happen,  to  hear  a 
discourse  pronounced  by  one  of  their  professors ;  but  beyond 
this,  they  have  little  connection  of  any  hind  with  the  locale 
of  the  academical  biiildings ;  and  it  follows  very  naturaliy, 
Aat  they  feel  themselves  to  bave  comparatively  a  very  slight 
connection  with  academical  life.  They  live  in  their  fadzers' 
kooses^  (for  a  great  proportion  of  them  bdosg  to  the  city 
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itself,)  or  tbey  inhabit  lodgings  in  whatever  part  of  the  city 
tbey  please ;  and  tbey  dine  aloiie  or  together,  just  as  it  suits 
tbem ;  tbey  are  never  compelied  to  tbiok  of  eacb  otherbeyoDd 
tbe  brief  space  of  tbe  day  in  wbicb  tbey  are  seated  in  tbe 
same  lecture-roooi ;  in  sbort,  tbe  wbole  conrse  and  tenor  of 
tbeir  existence  is  unacadeniical,  and  by  persons  tbinking  and 
living  in  a  way  so  independent  of  eacb  otber,  and  so  dispersed 
among  tbe  crowds  of  a  city  sucb  as  Edinborgb,  any  sach 
badges  of  perpetual  distinction  as  our  cap  and  gown,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  as  very  absurd  and  disagreeable 
incumbrances.  Tbe  want  of  tbese,  bowever,  bas  its  disad- 
Tantages  as  well  as  its  advantages,  even  in  regard  to  tbeir 
own  individual  comfort 

So  far  as  I  comprebend  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  general  Sys- 
tem of  University  education  in  tbis  place^  it  is  as  foUows.  Tbe 
Btudents  enter  at  fourteeii,  fifteen,  or  even  mucb  earlier-— ex- 
actly  as  used  to  be  tbe  case  in  our  own  universities  two  cen- 
turies  ago ;  for  I  remember  it  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cberbury's  Memoirs,  (and  tbat,  too,  as  a  matter  by  no 
means  out  of  tbe  common  course,)  tbat  be  was  not  twelve 
years  old  wben  be  came  to  reside  at  Oxford.  Wben  tbey  en* 
ter,  tliey  are  far  less  skilled  in  Latin  tban  boys  of  tbe  same 
age  at  any  of  our  great  scbools ;  and  witb  tbe  exception  of 
tbose  educated  at  one  particular  scbool  in  Edinburgh,  tbey 
have  no  Greek.  Tbeir  acquisition  of  tbese  languages  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  rapid  ander  tbe  professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  wbose  care  tbe  University  entrusts  tbem ;  for  eacb  of 
tbese  gentlemen  bas  to  do  witb  a  class  of  at  least  two  faun- 
dred  pupils ;  and  in  sucb  a  class,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
adopt,  witb  tbe  least  effect,  any  otber  metbod  of  teacbing  tban 
tbat  by  formal  prselections.  Now,  of  all  ways,  tbis  is  tbe  least 
adapted  for  sieziog  and  commanding  tbe  attention  of  a  set 
of  giddy  urchins,  wbo,  altbougb  addressed  by  tbe  name  of 
'^  Gentlemen,"  are,  in  fact,  as  füll  of  tbe  spirit  of  boyish 
romping,  as  at  any  previous  period  of  tbeir  lives.  A  slight 
attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  keep  alive  tbeir  attention,  by  ex- 
amining  tbem  tbe  one  day  c9ncerniDg  wbat  tbey  had  heard  oa 
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die  otfaer ;  and  this  plan,  I  imderstancl,  begins  to  be  canied 
ifito  executioo,  in  a  more  regulär  way  than  heretofore.  Bat 
it  is  not  possible  to  examine  so  great  a  number  of  boys,  eitber 
very  largely  or  very  closely ;  and  I  should  be  very  appre- 
hensive,  tfaat  their  many  temptations  to  idleness  must  in  ge- 
neral  overcome,  witb  Jlittle  difficuky,  this  one  slender  Stimu- 
lus to  exertion. 

As  ibr  the  pk^fessors  of  tbese  languages,  the  natnre  of  the 
dnties  whi^h  they  perform,  of  course  reduces  tbem  to  some- 
thing  quite  different  from  wbat  we  sfaould  understand  by  the 
narae  they  bear.    They  are  not  employed  in  assisting  young 
men  to  study  witb  greater  iacility  or  advaotage,  the  poets, 
the  historians,  or  the  pbilosophers  of  antiquity ;  nay,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said,  in  any  proper  tpeaning  of  the  term,  that 
they  are  employed  in  teaching  tbe  principles  of  language. — 
They  are  schoolmasters  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — 
for  their  time  is  spent  in  laying  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
foundation,  on  which  a  superstructure  of  erudition  must  be 
reared.    A  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  may,  at  times, 
be  found  discharging  these  duües  ;  but  most  assuredly  there 
is  no  rieed  eitber  of  depth  or  of  elegance,  to  enptble  him 
to  discharge  them  as  well  as  the  occasion  requires.     The 
truth   is,  however,  that  very  few  men  give  themselves  the 
tirooble  to  become  fine  scholars,  without  being  pushed  on  by 
many  kinds  of  Stimulus,  and  I  know  of  no  very  powerful 
Stimulus  within  the  action  of  which  these  gentlemen  are  placed. 
They   have  not  the  ambition  and  delight  of  making  their 
pupils  fine  scholars, — ^feelings,  which,  in  England,  are  pro^ 
ductive  of  so  many  admirable  results — because  the  System  of 
the  University  is  such,  that  their  pupils  are  hurried  out  of 
their  hands  long  before  they  could  hope  to  inspire  them  with 
any  thing  like  a  permanent  love  for  studies  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties.    Nay,  they  have  not  the  ambition  and  de- 
light of  elevating  themselves  to  a  high  and  honourable  rank 
in  pnblic  estimation,  by  their  own  proficiency  in  classical 
lore ;  for  this  is  the  only  country  in  civilized  Europe  (what- 
ever  may  be  tbe  cause  of  tfae  pbenomenon)  wherein  attain- 
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ments  oftbat  kindare  regarded  mth  a  very  elender  degree 
of  admiralion.  How  this  may  have  happeaed,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  for  these  two  hundred  years, 
Scotiand  bas  produced  no  man  of  high  reputation,  whose 
ferne  rested,  or  re$ts,  upon  what  we  call  classical  learning ; 
Bor,  at  the  present  day,  does  she  possess  any  one  who  migfat 
be  enütled  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  barrenness. 

Before  these  boys,  tfaereforey  have  leamed  Latin  enoogfa 
to  be  able  to  read  any  Latin  aathor  with  facility,  and  before 
tfiey  have  leamed  Greek  enough  to  enable  them  to  nnder* 
stand  thoronghly  any  one  line  in  any  one  Greek  book  in 
existence,  they  are  handed  over  to  the  professor  of  Logic, 
Rhetorici  and  Belles-lettres,  quasi  jam  linguaram  scUis  perüi, 
Ton  and  I  know  well  enongh  it  is  no  tnfling  matter  to  acquire 
any  thing  like  a  mastery,  a  true  and  eflectual  coromand,  over 
the  great  langaages  of  antiqaity  j  we  well  remember  how 
many  years  of  busy  exertion  it  cost  us  in  boyhood — ^yes,  and 
in  manhood  too— before  we  found  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  any  complete  nse  of  the  treasures  of  wit  and  wisdom  to 
which  these  glorious  laüguages  are  the  keys.  When  we  then 
are  told  that  the  whole  of  the  classical  part  of  Scottish  aca- 
demical  education  is  completed  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
and  this  with  boys  of  the  age  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  saying  one  word  more  about  the  matter.  We 
see  and  know,  as  well  as  if  we  had  examined  every  lad  in 
Edinburgh,  that  not  one  of  them  who  has  enjoyed  no  better 
means  of  instniction  than  these,  can  possibly  know  any  thing 
more  than  the  merest  and  narrowest  rudiments  of  classical 
leaming.  This  one  simple  fact  is^a  sufficient  explanation, 
not  only  of  the  small  advances  made  by  the  individuals  of 
this  nation  in  the  paths  of  erudition,  strictly  so  calied — but 
of  much  that  is  pecoliar,  and,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to 
,say  so,  of  much  that  is  highly  disagreeable  too,  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  literature  wherein  the  national  mind  is  and  has 
been  expressed.  It  shows,  at  once,  the  origin  of  much  that 
distinguishes  the  authors  of  Scotiand,  not  from  those  of  Eng- 
land alone,  but  from  those  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Eorope. 
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I  do  not  meaa  that  which  hoBonrabljr  distinguisbefl  tbenni 
(for  of  such  dbtinction  also  they  bave  mucb,)  bat  that  which 
distioguisbes  tbem  in  a  distressing  send  degradttOg  manner— 
tfaeir  ignoraoce  of  die.  great  models  of  aotiquity—- nay,  tbo 
irreverent  spirit  io  which  they  bave  the  audacity  to^peak  coo«* 
cerning  men  and  works,  whom  (considered  as  a  class)  modern 
times  have  aa  yet  in  vain  attempted  to  eqnal» 

Tbis  18  a  subject  of  which  it  woold  require  a  bolder  man 
tban  I  am  to  say  so  mach,  to  abnost  any  Scolcbman  whose 
educadon  has  J»een  entirely  conducted  in  bis  own  country. 
If  yoa  Tentnye  only  to  tread  opon  the  bem  of  that  gannent 
of  self-sofficiency,  in  which  the  trae  Scotchman  wraps  bim- 
seif,  he  is  sare  to  tum  roand  upon  you  as  if  you  bad  aimed 
a  dagger  at  bis  vitals ;  and  as  to  tbis  particular  point  of 
attack,  he  tbinks  he  has  most  compIeCely  punished  you  for 
yoor  presamption,  (in  the  first  place,)  and  cfaecked  yonr  coa-* 
rage  for  the  fature,  (in  the  second,)  when  he  has  launched  out 
against  you  one  or  two  of  those  sarcasms  about  ^^  longs  and 
sborts,"  and  '^  the  saperiority  of  thii^  to  words,"  with  which 
wo  bave,  tili  of  late,  been  familiär  in  the  pages  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review«  A  sin^le  arrow  from  that  redoubtable  quiver, 
is  buried  against  yoa,  and  the  arcber  tums  away  wi(h  a  smile, 
notbing  doubtiog  that  your  business  is  done — ^nor,  indeed^  is 
it  necessary  to  prolong  the  contest ;  for  althoagh  you  may 
not  feel  yourself  to  be  entirely  conquered,  you  must,  at  least, 
have  Seen  enough  to  convince  you,  that  you  bave  no  chance 
of  making  yOur  adversary  yield.  If  be  bave  not  justice  on 
bis  side,  he  is,  at  least,  tenacious  of  bis  purpose,  and  it  would 
be  a  wasle  of  trouble  to  attempt  shaking  bis  opinions  either 
of  you  or  of  bimseUl 

The  rest  of  the  world,  bowever,  may  be  excused,  if,  ahsmte 
reOf  they  venture  to  think  and  to  speak  a  little  more  pertina^ 
ciously  conceming  the  absurdity  6f  tbis  neglect,  of  classical 
leaming,  wbicb  the  Scotch  do  not  deny  or  palliate,  but  ac-  * 
knowledge  and  defend.  We  may  be  excused,  if  we  hesitate 
a  little  to  admit  the  weight  of  reasons  from  which  tho  univer« 
sal  intellect  of  Cbrieiendom  has  always  dissented,  and  at  tbis 
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moment  dissents  as  firtnly  as  ever,  and  to  doubt  whetbeF  tfae 
resalts  of  the  System  adopted  in  Scotland  have  been  so  very 
splendid  as  to  autborise  the  tone  of  saüsfied  assurance,  in 
which  Scotchmen  conceive  tbemselves  entitled  to  deride  tfaose 
vho  adhere  to  the  older  and  more  general  style  of  discipline. 
It  woald  be  very  nseless  to  address  to  one,  who  has  not 
given  to  the  writers  of  antiqaity  some  portion  of  such  study 
as  they  deserve,  any  description  of  the  chaste  and  delightful 
feelings  with  which  the  laboars  of  such  study  are  rewarded — 
far  more  to  demand  bis  assent  to  conclusions  derived  from 
descriptions  which  he  would  not  fail  to  treat  as  so  purely  fan- 
tastical.  The  incredtdus  odi  sort  of  disdain,  with  which  seve- 
ral  intelligent  and  well-educated  men  in  this  place  have  treated 
Bie,  when  I  ventured  in  tbeir  presence  to  say  a  few  words 
eoncerning  that  absurd  kind  of  self-denial,  abstinence,  and 
mortificßtio  spiritusj  which  seems  to  be  practised  by  tbe  gen- 
tlemeu  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  this  most  rational  and  most 
enüuring  species  of  pleasures — the  air  of  mingled  scom  and 
pity,  with  which  they  listened  .to  me,  and  the  condescending 
kind'of  mock  assent  which  they  expressed  in  reply,  have 
suiHciendy  convinced  me  that  the  countrymen  of  David  Hume 
are  not  over-fond  of  taking  any  thing  upon  trust.  The  lan- 
guage  of  tbeir  looks  being  interpreted,  is,  "  Yes— *-yes— -it  is 
all  very  well  to  speak  about  feelings,  and  so  forth  ;  bot  is  it 
not  sad  folly  to  waste  so  many  years  upon  mere  words  ?"  ■  ■ 
Of  all  the  illogical,  irrational  sorts  of  delusion,  with  which 
ignorance  ever  came  to  the  consolation  of  self-love,  surely 
this  is  the  most  palpably  absurd — ^The  darkness  of  it  may  be 
fdL — During  the  few  short  and  hasty  months  in  which  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Scotland  go  through  the  ceremonioos 
quackery  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  leaming  Greek^  it  is 
very  true  that  they  are  occupied  with  mere  toordsj  and  that, 
too,  in  the  meanest  sense  of  the  phrase.  They  are  seldom 
very  sure  whether  any  one  word  be  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and 
therefore  they  are  occupied  about  words*  Tbe  few  books,  or 
fragments  of  books,  which  they  read,  are  comprehended  with 
a  vast  «xpense  of  labouri  if  they  be  comprehended  at  all— i» 
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with  Gontitiual  recurrepce  to  some  wretcbed  tratislation,  Eng- 

Iteb  or  Latin,  or  süII  raore  laborious  recorrence  to  the  nn- 

manageable  balk  and  unreadable  types  of  a  Lexicon.    It  is 

no  wonder  tbat  they  teil  you  all  their  time  was  spent  updn 

merewordsj  and  it  would  be  a  mighty  wonder  if  the  time  so 

spent  were  recoHected  by  them  wtth  aoy  considerable  feeling 

of  kindÜDess.    I  most  own,  I  am  soraewhat  of  my  Lord  By- 

ron's  opinioD  conceming  the  absardity  of  allowing  boys  to 

leam  the  ancient  laoguages,  from  books  the  charm  of  which 

consists  in  aoy  very  delicate  and  evanescent  beauties — any 

ewriosafdicüas  eitber  of  ideas  or  expressions.     I  also  remem-* 

ber  the  time  when  I  complained  to  myself  (to  others  I  durst 

not)  tbat  I  was  occnpied  with  mere  words — and  to  this  hour, 

I  feel,  as  the  noble  Childe  does,  the  miserable  effects  of  tbat 

most  painfal  kind  of  exercise,  which  with  us  is  spon  happily 

cbanged  for  sometfaing  of  a  very  difierent  nature — but  which 

bere  in  Scotland  gives  birth  to  almost  the  only  idea  connected 

witb  the  phrase  studying  Cfreek. 

But  that  a  people  so  fond  of  the  exercise  of  reason  as  the 

Scotch,  should  really  think  and  speak  as  if  it  were  possible 

fer  tbose  who  spend  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  classics, 

lo  be  all  the  whtle  occupied  abont  mere  words,  this,  I  confess, 

is  a  tbiDg  that  strikes  me  as  belog  what  Mr.^öleridge  wonld 

call,  **  One  of  the  Toonders  above  voonders."— How  can  the 

thing  be  done  f  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  index- 

making  or  bibliograpbical  geoios  in  the  world  to  do  so,  were 

he  to  make  the  endeavoür  with  all  the  seal  of  bis  vocation« 

It  is  not  possible,  in  thefirst  place,  to  acquireany  knowledge 

of  the  mere  words— the  vocables— of  aoy  ancient  langnage, 

witbout  reading  very  largely  in  the  books  which  remain  to 

US  out  of  the  niins  of  iu  literatore.    Rieh  above  all  example 

as  the  literature  of  Greece  once  was,  and  rieh  as  the  pure 

literature  of  Greece  is  even  at  this  momeUt,  when  compared 

with  that  of  the  Romans,  it  so  bappens  that  all  the  classical 

Oreek  woriu  in  the  world  occnpy  but  a  trifling  space  in  any 

nian's  library ;  and  were  it  possible  to  read  philosophers  and 

faUtoiians  as  quickly  as  novellists  or  tourists,  they  might  au 

12 
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be  read  through  in  no  very  alarmiog  space  of  time  by  anjc 
circulating-library  glutton  who  migfat  please  to  attack  them« 
Without  reading,  and  being  familiär  with  tbe  wliole  of  these 
books,  or  atleast  without  doing  something  litde  shortof  this, 
it  is  absolute! j?  ioipossible  for  any  man  to  acquire  even  a  good 
verbal  knowledge  of  Greek.  Now,  that  any  man  sboold 
make  bimself  familiär  with  these  books,  without  at  the  same 
time  forming  some  pretty  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects  of  w^hich  they  treat — not  even  a  Scotsman,  I  think,  will 
'venture  to  assert.  And  that  any  man  can  make  himself  ac- 
quainted  with  these  books  (in  this  sense  of  the  phrase)  with- 
out having  learned  something  that  is  worthy  of  being  knowa 
— over  and  above  the  words  submitted  to  bis  eyes  in  their 
pages — I  am  quite  sure,  no  person  g[  tolerable  education  in 
Christendom  will  assert,  unless  he  be  a  Scotchman. 

To  follow  the  history  of  great  and  remarkable  nations,  as 
narrated  by  the  clear  and  graphic  genius  of  their  own  writers 
— and  so  to  become  acqnainted  with  human  nature  as  display- 
ing  itself  under  the  guise  of  manners  very  different  from  our 
own — ^learning,  thereby,  of  necessity,  to  onderstand  both  oiir 
own  manners,  and  our  own  nature,  better  tfaan  we  could  oiber- 
wise  have  done — this  is  one  of  the  first  exereises  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  classical  Student  mnst  be  engaged,  and  this  alone, 
were  this  all,  might  be  more  than  enough  to  redeem  him  from 
the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  hunter  of  words.  There  are 
only  three  great  objects  which  can  ever  draw  to  them  in  a 
powerful  manner  the  spirits  of  enlightened  men,  and  occupy 
with  inexhaustible  resources  the  leisure  that  is  left  to  them  by 
the  State  of  which  they  are  members,  and  the  Society  with 
which  their  days  are  linked — ^the  Philosophy  of  life,  the  en- 
joyment  arising  from  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  study  of  History. 
All  the  three  are  well  fitted  to  exalt  and  enrich,  in  many 
ways,  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  our  nature«  Bat  oei* 
ther  of  the  two  first-mentioned  can  be  compared  in  this  respecf 
with  the  study  of  history,  the  only  study  which  presents  to 
all  our  endeavours  and  aspirations  afier  higher  intellectaal 
cultivation,  a  fast  middle-point,  and  grappling-place-Hhe  ef- 
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lects,  namely,  the  ontward  aod  visible  effect8,,which  the  va* 
rioos  modificatioDs  of  society  and  edacation  have  already 
prodaced  upon  man,  his  destinies,  and  bis  powers.     Withoot 
tbe  knowledge  of  this  great  and  mighty  pasty  the  pliilosophy 
<»f  fife,  with  whatever  wit  she  may  enchant,  with  wbatever 
eloquence  she  may  charm  us,  can  never  effectually  lift  our 
view  from  tbe  ground  on  which  our  feet  tread — the  preseni-^ 
irom  the  narrow  and  Umited  circle  of  our  own  customs,  and 
t^ose  of   our   immediate  neighbonrs   and   contemporaries. 
Efven  tbe  higher  pbilosopby,  tbe  boldest,   and  in  a  certain 
measure,  therefore,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  exertions 
of  human  intellect,  would  in  vain,  witbout  tbe  aid  of  history, 
attempt  to  explain  to  us  tbe  formation  and  development  of 
our  own  faculties  and  feelings ;  because  witbout  it,  she  couM 
not  feil  to  present  us  with  more  of  dark  and  inexplicable  enig- 
mas,  than  of  clear  and  intelligible  results.     History,  on  tbe 
otber  band,  wben  she  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  chronicling 
of  names,  years,  and  external  events,  but  seines  and  expands 
before  us  tbe  spirit  of  great  men,  great  times,  and  great 
actions,  is  in  berself  alone  a  trne  and  entire  philosophy,  in- 
telligible in  all  tbings,  and  sure  in  all  things ;  and  above  all 
other  kinds  of  pbilosophy,  rieb  botb  in  tbe  materials  and  tbe 
means  of  application.     Tbe  value  of  the  fine  arts,  in  regard 
to  tbe  higher  species  of  mental  cultivation,  is  admitted  by  all 
whose  opinion  is  of  any  avail.     But  even  these,  witbout  that 
earnestness  of  Intention,  and  gravity.  of  power,  which  they 
derive  from  their  connection  with  tbe  actuai  experience  of 
man,  bis  destiny,  and  his  history— would  be  in  danger  of  de- 
generating  into  an  empty  sport,  a  mere  playtbing  o(  the  ima- 
gination.    The  true  sense  and  piirpose  of  the  highest  and 
most  admirable  productions  of  tbe  imitative  arts,  (and  of  po- 
etry  among  tbe  rest,)  are  then  only  clearly  and  powerfully 
revealed  to  us,  wben  we  are  able  to  transport  oursetvcs  into 
tbe  air  and  spirit  of  tbe  times  in  which  they  were  produced^, 
or  whose  Image  it  is  their  object  to  represent. 

If  Pbilosophy  (strictly  so  called)  grapples  cbiefly  with  our 
reasoo,  and  tbe  Fine  Arts  with  our  feelings  and  imagination^ 
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History,  on  ihe  other  band,  dakis  a  more  universal  posaes- 
fiion  of  US,  and  considers  the  whole  man,  and  all  Ihe  power» 
o(  bis  soal,  as  alike  witbin  ber  controL     So,  at  least,  she 
sbould  do,  wben  she  does  wbat  is  wortby  of  ber  bigh  desti^ 
nation — ^and  thus  it  is  tfaat  History  occupies,.  in  and  by  her- 
seif, in  that  glorious  circle  which  embraces  att  the  higher  cul- 
tivatioo  of  man,  if  not  the  most  splendid  place,  at  least  the- 
most  necessary.     Witbout  her,  we  sbould  want  tbe  link  and 
bond  of  connection  which  fastens  the  whole  mighty  structars 
together.     One  great,  and,  above  all  others,  most  interesting 
field,  is  opened  for  the  study  of  history,  by  tbe  extraordinary  ' 
and  uoforeseen  events  which  charactmie  the  present.    Tbe 
remembrance  of  the  great  past — the  knowledge  ^  its  occnr« 
rences  and  its  spirit,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  fnrnish  us 
with  a  fair  and  quiet  point  of  view  from  which  to  survey  tbe 
present — a  Standard  by  which  to  form  just  conclusions  respect- 
ing  the  comparative  greatness  or  litdeness  of  that  which  passes 
before  our  eyes.  Here,  then,  there  is  anotber  instanceof  aco«» 
incidence  which  may  often  eoough  be  observed  in  human 
afiairs.    Tbe  simplest  of  things  is  also  the  bighest     History 
forms  the  apparently  light  and  easy  commencement  of  the 
educaüon  of  the  boy ;  and  yet  the  more  tbe  mind  of  tbe  man 
is  informed  and  accomplisbed,  the  more  manifold  occasion 
will  be  found  to  make  use  of  tbe  Stores  of  history— the  more 
will  be  find  himself  called  upon  to  exert  all  bis  power,  in  Or- 
der to  penetrate  and  comprehend  tbe  deep  sense  of  history. 
For,  as  there  is  no  man  of  reflection  so  acute,  that  he  can 
suppose  himself  to  have  tfaoroughly  understood  the  scope  of 
history,  and  no  man  orresearch  so  diligent,  that  be  can  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  obtained  possession  of  all  the  materials 
of  history,  so  neither  is  there  any  man  so  low  or  so  higfa, 
that  be  can  suppose  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  Situation,  wberein 
bis  own  examination  of  that  which  is  recorded  may  not  be  of 
essential  benefit  to  himself,  in  regard  to  that  wbich  is  and  k 
to  come. 

Now,  where  and  how  i&  History  to  be  studied  ?    I  answer, 
first  and  best  in  tbe  great  bistorians  c(  antiquity.    The  meo 
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whoin  Aefle  present  to  onr  view,  have  embodied,  in 

and  persoQS,  almost  all  tbat  we  can  think  of  as  fiNrming  the 

true  gmatness  and  troe  hoaonr  of  our  nature.    The  events 

which  tbey  describe,  however  small  the  apparent  sphere  of 

tbar  influence  may  sometimes  be,  if  ere  those  which  decided 

the  ÜMJe  of  natioos  which  for  ages  roled  and  disciplined  the 

World,  and  the  influence  of  whose  rale  and  discipline  is  still 

preservedy  and  likely  to  be  preserved,  even  in  parts  of  the 

earlh  to  which  their  actual  and  corporeal  sway  never  fonnd 

accesa*   The  thooi^,  and  feelings,  and  actions  of  thesemen 

apd  these  nations,  must  for  ever  be  regarded,  by  all  who  can 

'  iinderstand  them,  as  the  best  examples  or  paitems  of  ns,  onr 

naturei  our  powers,  and  our  destinies«    We  are  the  intellectual 

progeny  of  these  men.  '  Even  their  blood  flows  in  onr  vetns-* 

at  least  some  tincture — ^bnt  withoot  them  what  had  our  Spi- 

rits  been  f  That  qnestion  cannot  be  answered — but,  at  least, 

tbey.  had  not  been  what  they  are.    In  every  thing  which  we 

See,  bear^  and  do,  some  knowledge  df  them  and  their  nature 

18  taken  for  granted-*that  is  a  postulate  in  all  communi^ation 

between  men  who  can  read  and  write  in  Christendom.    For 

what  reason,  therefore,  should  we  be  satisfied  with  a  super* 

*ficial  knowledge  of  that,  whereof  knowledge  is^  practically 

admiited  to  be  not  only  an  omament,  but  a  necessaryf   For 

what  reason  sbould  we  neglect  to  störe  our  minds,  when  they 

are  most  open  for  impressions,  with  füll,  clear,  and  indelible 

memorials  of  the  mighty  past  ? 

It  is  possible,  it  is  often  said,  to  kno w  all  that  is  to  be  knowa 
about  the  ancients,  without  being  acqnainted  with  their  lan- 
guages.  The  assertion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
most  true,  the  most  lasting,  the  most  noble  creation  by  which 
an  independent  nation  seeks  to  manifest  her  spirit  and  her  in- 
dependence,  is  her  formation  and  cultivation  of  an  indepen« 
dent  Speech.  And  it  is  impossible  to  know  such  a  nation  as 
she  deserves  to  be  known,  without  knowing  also,  and  that 
Uioroughly,  this  is  the  first  and  best  of  her  productions.  Her 
language  is  her  history.  What,  after  all,  are  battles,  and 
Sieges,  and  kings,  and  consuls,  and  conquerors,  to  the  pro* 
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eesses  of  thought,  and  the  developments  of  feeling  ?  Wherein 
does  tbe  essence  of  a  nation  exist,  if  it  be  not  in  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  her  mind  ?  and  how  is  tbat  mind  to  be  penetrated  or 
onderstood,  if  we  neglect  the  pure  and  faitbful  mirror  in  which 
.  of  old  it  has  stamped  Its  likeness — ^her  language  P  Men  may 
talk  as  they  cboose  about  translations ;  there  is,  in  brevity 
^nd  in  truth,  no  such  tfaing  as  a  translatton.  The  bold  out- 
line 18,  indeed,  preserved,  bat  tbe  gentle,  delieate,  minnte 
shadings  vanish.  And  if  our  study  be  man,  is  it  not  clear 
enough  that  the  more  delicate  and  mtnnte  these  may  be,  the 
nore  likely  are  they  to  reveal  the  true  Springs  of  bis  work- 

mg? 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more  patient  and  ac- 
eurate  course  of  classical  study  than  prevails  in  Scotland, 
might  be  explained  in  a  way  that,  to  every  rational  person, 
could  not  have  less  than  the  power  of  demonstration.  Of  the 
poetry,  and,  above  all,  of  the  philosophy  of  antiquity,  it  wonid 
be  easy  to  speak  even  at  more  length  than  of  her  history. 
But  tbe  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  these  things  hang  together 
m  indissoluble  union,  and  no  man  could,  if  he  would,  under^ 
stand  any  one  of  them  well,  without  understanding  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  others  also.  In  Scotland,  they  understand, 
they  care  about  none  of  the  three.  I  have  conversed  with  a 
yery  great  number  of  her  literary  men — ^and  surely  it  is  not 
oecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  praise  of  their  manifold  gene- 
ral  attainments — ^but  I  honestly  teil  you,  that  I  have  not  yet 
eonversed  with  any  one,  who  seemed  to  me  ever  to  have  gone 
Ihrough  any  thing  like  a  complete  course,  either  of  Oreek 
poetry,  or  Greek  history.  As  for  Greek  philosopliy,  beyond 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the  Phaedon,  and  Aristotle's  Po- 
etick, I  have  never  heard  any  allusion  made  to  the  existence 
of  any  books  connected  with  that  subject ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced,  that  a  man  who  had  read  through  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
or  even  who  was  entided  to  say  that  he  had  any  tolerable  ac- 
'  quaintance  with  the  works  of  either  of  these  great  authors, 
would  be  scarcely  more  of  a  wonder  at  Otabeite  than  in  Edin* 
burgh.    But  this  indeed  it  is  extremely  unnecessary  to  explain 
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to  yon,  who  have  read  and  admired  so  mach  of  thewoxks  of 
Dagald  Stewart ;  for  nolhiog  can  be  more  clear  to  the  eyei 
of  the  initiated,  than  that  this  great  and  enlightened  man  has 
been  througfaont  contented  to  derive  bis  ideas  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  from  very  secondary  sources«  When  he  dies> 
tbere  will  not,  most  assiuredly,  be  found  among  bis  books,  as 
there  was  among  those  of  David  Hume,  an  interleaved  copy^ 
of  Duvall's  Aristotle.  And  if  such  be.  his  ignorance,  (which, 
I  dottbt  not,  he  himself  would  be  candid  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge  without  hesitation,)  what  may  we  not  sappose  to  be  the 
Cimmerian  obscurity  which  haogs  over  his  worshippers  and 
disciples  f — ^Without  the  genius,  which  often  suggests  to  him 
much  of  what  kindred  genias  had  suggested  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  and  which  still  more  often  enables  him  to 
pass,  by  different  Steps,  to  the  same  point  at  which  these  had 
arrived — the  popils  of  this  illustrioas  man  are  destitute  of  the' 
only  qualities  which  conld  have  procured  any  pardon  for  the 
errors  of  their  master.  The  darkness  is  witb  them  ^'  total 
edipse." 

I  have  wandered,  you  will  say,  even  more  widely  than  is 
my  custom«  But  you  must  keep  in  recollection  the  terms  oa 
which  I  agreed  to  write  to  you  during  this  my  great  northera 
tour.  As  for  the  subject  from  which  I  have  wandered,  vis. 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Muses  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
I  assure  you  I  feel  very  easy  under  the  idea  of  having  treated 
these  ladies  with  slender  courtesy.  Their  reputation  is  ex« 
.  tremely  low,  and  I  verily  believe  they  deserve  no  better.  They 
are  of  the  very  worst  and  most  contemptible  of  all  kinds  of 
coquettes ;  for  they  give  a  little  to  every  body,  and  mach  to 
no  one. 

The  Professors  of  the  two  languages  here  are  both,  how- 
ever,  very  respectable  men  in  their  ü^ay;  that  is,  they  would 
both  of  them  do  admirable  things,  if  they  had  any  call  upoa 
their  ambition.  Mr.  C— ,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  or,  as 
their  style  is,  of  Aumam^y,  is  a  very  great  reader  of  all  kinds 
of  books,  and,  what  is  rather  singular  in  one  fond  of  ex- 
corsive  reading,  is  a  very  diligent  and  delighted  Student  of 
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Ibe  hig^ier  msCheinatics.  I  went  to  hear  bis  prslecüm  tiie 
other  day,  aod  after  the  boys  were  sent  away,  began  to  ask 
him  a  few  questioiis  about  the  System  adopted  in  their  taitioo, 
but  in  vain«  He  insisied  upon  talking  of  fluxions,  and  fluz* 
ions  only ;  and,  as  I  know  nothing  of  doxions,  I  was  glad 
to  break  op  the  Conference.  Witfa  him,  if  a  pun  may  be  aK 
lowedy 

«  ^— —  laüntusr  et  labtiw^  in  onme  Tolubilis  aevanu'* 

Mr.  D  ,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  has  published  severat 
Kttle  things  in  the  Cambridge  Classical  Researches,  and  is 
certainly  very  mach  above  the  common  ran  of  scholars.  I 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  one  of  bis  Latin  title-pages,  he 
subjoins  to  bis  name  a  set  of  Englisb  initials. 


P.M. 


LETTER  XV. 


TO  THE  SÄHE. 


After  Mr.  C— -—  and  Mr.  D  are  snpposed  to  bave 
given  their  pupils  as  mach  Latin  and  Greek  as  people  of  sense 
ooght  to  be  tronbled  with,  they  are  transferred  to  the  Profes- 
sor of  Logic,  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  University, 
as  students  of  philosopby*  The  style  used  by  their  new  pro- 
fessor  would,  bowcTer,  cönvey  to  a  stranger  a  very  errone- 
ous  notion  of  the  duties  in  reality  allotted  to  him.  Logie, 
according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  of  the  least 
and  last  of  the  things  which  he  is  snpposed  to  teach.  His 
true  business  is  to  inform  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  some 
first  faint  ideas  of  the  Scotch  Systems  of  metaphysics  and 
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inoral&--^  explain  to  tbem  the  radimeDts  of  the  great  voca- 
buJary  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  fit  them,  in  some  measure« 
for  plunging  next  year  into  the  midst  of  all  the  light  and  all 
tbe  darkneßs  scattered  over  the  favourite  scleuce  of  thigcoon- 

Iry,  by  the  Professor  of  Moitd  Philosophy,   Dr.   T ^ 

B . 

.  I  could  not  find  leisnre  for  attending  the  pra>Iections  of  all 
the  Edinburgh  proiessors ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  hear,  at  least, 
one  discourse  of  the  last  mentioned  celebrated  person.  So  I 
went  one  morning  in  good  time,  aod  took  my  place  in  a  con- 
venient  comer  of  that  class-room,  to  which  the  rising  meta* 
physicians  of  the  north  resort  with  so  mach  eagerness.  Be- 
fore  the  professor  arrived,  I  amused  myself  with  surveying 
the  well-covered  rows  of  benches  with  which  the  area  of  the 
large  room  was  occupied.  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  the 
vartous  descriptions  of  specnlative  young  men  come  thither 
froiD  the  difierent  quarters  of  Scodand,  fresh  from  the  first 
zealous  study  of  Haine,  Berkeley,  and  Locke,  and  quite  scep- 
tical  wbetber  the  timber  upon  which  they  sat  had  any  real  exist- 
ence,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  thtng  as  heat  in  the  grate 
which  was  blazing  before  tbem.  On  one  side  might  be  seen, 
perhaps,  a  Pyrrhonist  from  Inverness-shire,  deeply  marked 
with  the  small-poz,  and  ruminating  upon  our  not  seeing  dou* 
ble  with  two  eyes.  Tbe  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  this  me- 
ditative mountaineer — ^his  hard  legs  set  wide  asunder,  as  if  to 
take  füll  advantage  of  their  more  usual  integument,  the  phi- 
labeg— bis  features,  bearing  so  many  marks  of  the  iroperfect 
civilization  and  nomadic  existence  of  bis  progenitors— all  to* 
gether  conld  not  fail  to  strike  me  as  rather  out  of  place  in 
soch  a  Situation  as  tUs.  On  the  other  side  might  be  remarked 
one,  who  seemed  to  be  an  embryo  clergyman,  waiting  anxi- 
oosly  for  some  new  lights,  which  he  expected  the  coming  lec* 
ture  would  ihrow  upon  tbe  great  System  of  Cause  and  Effect, 

I  and  (eeltng  ratber  qualmish  after  baving  read  that  morning 

Homers  Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical  Doubts.  Nearer  th(^ 
professor's  table  was  probably  a  crack  member  of  some  crack 
4ebating-dob,  with  a  grin  of  incorrigible  self-complacency 
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shining  tbrough  his  assumed  frown  of  profound  reflection- 
lookiDg,  as  the  French  say,  as  grave  as  a  pot-de-cbambn 
and  looging,  above  all  things,  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing,  when  he  boped  himself  to  assume  a  conspicuous  position 
behind  a  green  table,  with  a  couple  of  caodles  upoo  it,  and 
fully  refute  the  objections  of  his  honourable  and  eloquent 
friend  who  spoke  last.  A  little  farther  to  the  right  tnight  be 
observed  a  fine,  healthy,  well-thriven  lad  from  Haddington- 
shire,  but  withoat  the  slightest  trace  of  metaphysics  in  his 
countenance — one  who  would  have  thought  himself  much 
better  employed  in  shooting  crows  on  Leith  sands,  and  in 
whom  the  distinction  between  Sensation  and  Volition  excited 
nothing  but  chagrin  and  disgust. 

Tbroughout  the  whole  of  this  motley  assemblage,  there 
was  a  prodigious  mending  of  pens,  and  folding  of  paper ; 
every  one,  as  it  appeared,  having  arrived  with  the  determi- 
nation  to  carry  away  the  Dicta  Magistri^  not  in  his  head  only, 
but  in  his  note-book.  Some^  after  having  completed  tbeir 
preparations  for  the  business  of  this  day,  seemed  to  be  con- 
ning  over  the  monuments  of  tbeir  yesterday's  exertion,  and 
getting  as  firm  a  grapple  as  possible  of  the  last  links  of  the 
cbain^  whereof  a  new  series  was  about  to  be  expanded  before 
them.  There  was  a  very  care-worn  kind  of  hollowness  in 
many  of  tbeir  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  rather  over-worked 
in  the  business  of  staring  upon  stenography ;  and  not  a  few 
of  tbeir  noses  were  pinched  and  sharpened,  as  it  were,  with 
the  habitual  throes  and  agonies  of  extreme  hesitation.  As 
the  hour  began  to  strike,  there  arose  a  simultaneous  clamour 
of  coughing  and  spitting,  and  blowing  of  noses,  as  if  all  were 
prepared  for  listening  long  to  tlie  lecturer,  without  disturbiog 
him  or  tbeir  neighbours ;  and  such  was  the  infectiousness  of 
their  zeal,  that  I  caoght  myself  fidgetting  on  my  seat,  and 
Clearing  out  for  action  like  the  rest  At  last,  in  came  the 
Professor,  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  face,  arrayed  in  a  f 
black  Geneva  cloak,  over  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  buff 
waistcoat.  He  mounted  to  his  elbow-cbair,  and  laid  his  pa* 
pers  on  the  desk  before  himi  and  in  a  moment  all  was  still  as 
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the  Tomb  of  tbe  Capulets — every  eye  filled  with  earnestness, 
and  every  pen  filled  witii  ink. 

Doctor  B—  has  a  physiognomy  very  expressive  of  mild- 
ness  and  quiet  contemplativeness ;  bnt  wben  he  got  fairly  into 
the  middle  of  bis  snbject,  bis  features  kindled  amazingly,  and 
be  went  tbrougb  some  very  subtie  and  abstruse  disquisitions, 
with  great  keenness  and  animation.  I  have  seen  few  persons 
who  pursued  the  intellectual  chase  with  so  mucb  ardour ;  bat, 
as  I  observed  before,  it  did  not  appear  as  if  all  bis  pupils 
Were  sufficiently  well  mounted  or  equipped  to  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  him.  His  elocation  is  distinct  and  elegant,  and  in 
those  parts  of  his  subject  which  admitted  of  being  tastefolly 
handled,  there  was  a  flow  of  beautifol  language,  as  finely  de- 
livered  as  it  was  finely  conceived.  It  is  very  much  his  prac- 
tice  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  poets,  which  not  onty 
afford  the  best  illustrations  of  his  own  speculations,  bat  are, 
at  the  same  time,  valuable,  as  furnishing  a  pleasing  relaxation 
to  the  mind  of  the  bearer  in  the  midst  of  the  toils  of  abstract 
thought.  The  variety  of  delightful  Images  which  he  thus 
brings  before  the  view,  refreshes  the  mental  eye,  and  enables 
it*to  preserve  its  power  of  examination  much  fonger  than  it 
could  do,  were  it  condemned  to  experience  no  relief  from  the 

dry  mazes  of  abstract  disquisition.     Dr.  B ,  in  this  re- 

spect,  imitates  with  great  wisdom  and  success,  the  example  of 
Harris,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Shakspcare  has  done 
more  good  to  his  books,  and  afibrded  more  delight  to  his 
readers,  than  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  manifold  accom- 
plishments.  Nay,  I  might  have  quoted  the  still  higher  ex- 
ample of  the  Stagyrite  himself,  who  produces  an  effect  equally 
delightful  by  his  perpetual  citations  from  Homer,  or,  as  he 
calls  him,  *0  n«i«T9<. 

The  immediate  predecessor  of  Dr.  B  ,  in  this  impor^ 
tant  chair,  was  no  less  a  person  than  Dugald  Stewart ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  observe,  in  tbe  midst  of  many  lesser  deviations, 
that  the  general  System  of  this  great  man's  philosophy  is  ad- 
hered  to  by  his  successor,  and  that  he  is,  in  truth,  one  of  hb 
mtellectaal  children.    I  have  seen  Mr.  S once  since  I 
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came  to  Edinburgh,  bat  it  was  in  a  very  basty  manner«.  so 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  bim  to  you  at  present.  I 
intend,  before  I  leave  Scotland,  to  pass  very  near  the  place 
of  bis  residence,  (for  he  now  very  seldom  leaves  the  country,) 
and  shall  pcrhaps  find  an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
qaainted  with  him.  Of  the  style  of  philosophizing  adopted 
by  him  and  bis  succcssor,  I  need  not  say  any  thing  to  you, 
who  are  so  much  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of  both 
than  1  am.  I  niay  just  venture  to  hint,  bowever,  that  tbeir 
xnode  of  studying  the  human  mind,  is  perhaps  better  adapted 
for  throwhig  light  npon  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  npon 
the  association  of  ideas,  than  upon  human  nature  in  general. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  mind  is,  like  physical  nature, 
a  theatre  of  causesand  cffects;  but  it  appears  extremely 
doubtful  whethcr  the'same  mechanical  mode  of  Observation, 
which  enablcs  us  to  nnderstand  the  qualiües  of  roaterial  ob- 
jects,  and  the  effects  which  they  are  capable  of  producing  on 
cach  other,  will  be  equally  successful  in  elucidating  the  gene- 
ration  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  observing  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  train  of  ideas  passes  through  the  mind,  is  it 
possible  to  notice  and  understand  all  ihat  is  really  going  bn 
within  US?  Can  every  thing  which  appears,  be  referred  to  its 
true  source?  From  the  mode  in  which  images  and  concep- 
tions  succeed  each  other,  wc  may  perhaps  infer  some  laws  of 
Suggestion — and  from  observing  the  sequence  of  propositions, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  principles  according  to  which  intellectual 
Operations  take  place — ^but  such,  probably,  will  be  the  most 
important  results  of  intellectual  Operations,  conducted  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Stewart's  method.  The  scope  and  tendency 
öf  the  different  affections  can  never  be  gathered  from  the  ana- 
lyses  of  particular  trains  of  thought,  or  by  such  a  microscopic 
and  divided  mode  of  Observation,  as  that  which  consists  in 
watching  the  succession  of  ideas  as  they  arise  in  the  mind. 
It  seems,  indeed,  quite  improbable,  tliat  the  affections  ever 
can  be  made  an  object  of  science,  or  that  their  qualities  and 
relations  can  ever  be  properly  expressed  in  abstract  proposi-« 
tions.    Poetry  and  eloquence  are  alone  capable  of  exem- 
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pfifyiog  tfaem ;  and  ooe  lüay  gatber  more  tnie  koowledge  of 
all  that  most  valaable,  and  perhaps  most  divine  part  of  oor 
nature,  by  studying  one  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  small  pieces, 
snch  as  Micbael,  tbe  Brothers,  or  tbe  Idiot  Boy— or  follow- 
ia^  the  broken  catcbes  of  multitudinous  feelings,  in  tbe 
Speeches  of  one  such  cbaracter  as  Madge  Wildfire,  than  by  a 
whole  life-time  spent  in  studyiog  and  imitating  the  style  of 
Observation  exemplified  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

In  regard  to  intdlectual  Operations,  it  may  be  said,  that  a 
knowledge  of  tbeir  laws  confers  power,  because  it  teaches 
method  in  conducting  them.  In  regard  to  the  laws  of  asso» 
ciation,  it  may  also  be  said,  that  knowledge  is  power,  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  continue  the  succession  of  our  idea». 
Bot  it  appears  very  questionable,  whether  the  empire  of  sci- 
ence  can  be  extended  much  fartber  in  this  quarter.  The 
power  whicb  is  conferred  by  knowledge,  is  always  of  a  merely 
calculating  and  mechanical  sort,  and  consists  in  nothing  higher 
than  the  adaptation  of  nieans  to  ends — and  to  snppose  that 
man's  moral  being  can  ever  be  subjected  to,  or  swayed  by,  a 
power  so  much  lower  than  itself,  is  almost  as  revolting  as  the 
theory  whicb  refers  all  ideas  and  emotions  to  the  past  impres- 
ttOQs  upon  the  senses. 

In  stadying  the  nature  of  the  human  aflections,  one  object 
should  be — to  obtain  repose  and  satisfaction  for  the  moral 
feelings,  by  discriminating  between  good  and  evil.  Know- 
ledge is  nothiog  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  unless  it  can 
be  accumulated  and  transferred  from  individual  to  individual, 
and  unless  it  be  as  valid  in  one  person's  hands  as  in  those  öf 
anotber  ;  but  tliis  could  never  be  the  case  with  regard  to  a 
knowledge  of  theniKiral  feelings. 

I  do  not  throw  out  these  little  remarks  with  a  view  to  dis- 
parage  the  usefulness  or  excellence  of  Dugald  Stewart's  mode 
of  pbilpsophizing,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
cold  and  barren  way  of  tbinking,  to  suppose,  that  through 
the  medium  of  that  species  of  Observation  whicb  he  chiefly 
^  makes  use  of,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  completely 
acqoainted  with  human  nature.    And  again,  the  habit  of  re^ 
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posiDg  too  much  confidence  in  the  powcrs  resulting  from 
Science,  would  have  a  tcndency  to  terminate  in  utter  supine- 
ness  and  lethargy  of  character  among  mankind ;  for,  if  it 
were  expected  that  every  thing  conld  be  foreed  to  spring  up 
as  the  mechanical  and  necessary  result  of  scientific  cakula- 
tions,  the  internal  Springs  of  the  mind  would  no  longer  be  of 
the  same  consequence  as  before,  and  the  accomplishment  oi  a 
great  many  things  migbt  then  be  devolved  upon,  and  intrust- 
ed  to,  an  extraneous  power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  speculative 
men. 

The  true  characteristic  of  science  consists  in  this — ^that  it 
is  a  thing  which  can  be  commonicated  to,  and  made  use  of 
by,  all  men  who  are  endowed  with  an  adequate  share  of  mere 
intellect.  The  philosophy  of  moral  feeling  must  always,  on 
the  other  band,  approach  nearen  to  the  nature  of  poetry, 
whose  influence  varies  according  as  it  is  perused  by  indivi- 
duals  of  this  or  that  character  or  taste.  The  finest  opening  to 
any  book  of  psychology  and  ethics  in  the  world,  is  that  of 
Wordsworth's  Excursion.  That  great  poet,  who  is  ondoobt*- 
edly  the  greatest  niaster  that  has  for  a  long  time  appeared  in 
the  walks  of  the  highest  philosophy  in  England,  has  better 
notions  than  any  Scotch  metaphysician  is  likely  to  have,  of 
the  true  sources,  as  well  as  the  true  effects,  of  the  knowledgt 
of  man.  - 

"     ■        Urania,  I  aball  nced 

Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 

Desceud  to  earth,  or  dwell  in  highest  Heaven  ! 

For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 

Deep— and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds, 

To  which  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  bnt  a  veil. — 

All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  banda, 

That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 

Jehoyah — ^with  hi«  thnnder,  and  the  choir 

Of  shoutingangels,  and  the  emp3rrealthrones, 

1  pass  them»  unalarmed.    Not  chaos,  not 

The  darkest  pit  of  Iowest  Erebus, 

Nor  aaght  of  blinder  vacancy  eeooped  out 

By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  rach  fear  and  aw« 

As  fall  upon  U8  often,  when  we  lock  * 
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Into  onr  Miod»— ioto  the  Mind  of  Maiif 
My  haant,  and  tbe  mam  regton  of  my  song. 


it 


After  such  words  as  tbese,  I  durst  not  venture  upon  any 
ihiDg  of  a  lowlier  kind. 

Farewell. 

P.M. 


LETTER  XV. 

TO  THR  SAME. 
*  * 

« 


*  *  Next  day  I  went  to  hear  Professor  P ^"s  lecture. 

I  fouod  him  already  engaged  in  addressing  bis  ciass  when  I 
entered»  buttook  my  seat  close  by  tbe  door,  so  quietly  as  not 
to  attract  any  notice  from  him.  It  was  a  very  pleasing  ihing 
to  See  this  fine  old  Archimedes  with  his  reposed  demeanour — 
(^ocb  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you) — ^Standing  beside 
his  table  covered  with  modeis,  which  he  was  making  use  of 
in  some  demonstrations  relative  to  mechanical  forces.  There 
is  something  in  the  certainty  and  precision  of  tbe  exact  sei* 
ences,  whicb  communicates  a  stillness  to  the  mind,  and  wbich, 
by  calling  in  our  tbougbts  from  their  own  giddy  and  often 
harassing  rounds,  harmonizes  our  nature  with  the  serenity  of 
intellectual  pleasure.  The  influence  of  such  studies  is  very 
well  exemplified  in  the  deportment  of  this  professor.  In  lec- 
toring,  he  expresses  himself  in  an  easy  and  leisurely  manner, 
highly  agreeable  to  the  listener,  although  he  does  not  seem 
to  study  continujty  or  flow  of  diction,  and  although  his  de- 
livery  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  impeded  by  hesitation  with 
regard  to  the  words  he  is  to  employ.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed bis  features  toyou;  but  perhaps  their  effect  was  finer 
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while  he  was  engaged  in  this  way,  than  I  had  before  he&n 
prepared  to  find.  I  think  one  may  trace  in  bis  pbysiognomy 
a  great  deal  of  that  fine  intellectual  taste,  which  dictated  tbe 
illustrations  of  tbe  Huttonian  Theory. 

I  waited  to  pay  my  respects  to  tbe  professor,  afier  tbe  dis- 
mbsion  of  bis  class,  and  be  invited  me  to  walk  witb  bim  to 
tbe  New  Observatory  upon  tbe  Calton  Hill.  Tbis  building, 
wbicb  is  liiot  yet  completed,  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the 
liberality  of  a  few  private  lovers  of  astronomy,  and  promises 
to  form  a  beautiful  and  lasting  monument  of  their  taste.    Mr. 

P bimself  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  it  last  year,  and 

already  it  presents  to  tbe  eye,  wbat  is,  in  my  bumble  judg- 
ment,  tbe  finest  architectural  outline  in  tbe  wbole  of  tbis  city. 
Tbe  building  is  not  a  large  one ;  but  its  Situation  is  sucb,  as 
to  render  tbat  a  matter  of  comparatiirely  trivial  moment.  Its 
fine  portico,  witb  a  single  ränge  of  Doric  pillars  supporting 
a  graceful  pediment,  shaped  exactly  like  tbat  of  tbe  Parthe- 
non— and  over  tbat  again,  its  dorne  lifting  itself  ligbtly  and 
airily  in  tbe  clear  mountain  sky — and  tbe  Situation  itseli^  on 
tbe  brink  of  tbat  magnificent  eminence,  wbicb  I  bave  already 
described  to  jou,  just  where  it  looks  towards  the  sea — alto- 
getber  remind  one  of  tbe  best  days  of  Grecian  art  and  Gre- 
cian  science,  when  tbe  mariner  knew  Athens  afar  off  from 
tbe  £gean,  by  tbe  chaste  splendour  of  pillars  and  temples 
that  crowned  the  original  rock  of  Theseus.  If  a  few  elms 
and  plantains  could  be  made  to  grow  to  their  füll  dimeusions 
around  tbis  rising  structure,  the  efiect  would  be  tbe  nearest 
tbing  in  the  world  to  tbat  of  the  glorious  scene  which  Plato 
has  painted  so  divinely  at  the  opeuing  of  bis  Republic* 

After  surveying  the  new  building  both  without  and  witbin 
at  great  lengtb,  we  quitted  the  summit  of  tbe  bill,  and  began 
our  descent.  About  half  way  down,  there  is  a  church-yard, 
wbicb  I  bad  not  before  remarked  particularly,  and  which, 

indeed,  as  Mr.  P mentioned,  bas  of  late  been  much 

abridged  in  its  dimensions,  by  tbe  improvements  tbat  bave 
taken  place  in  this  quarter  of  tbe  city.  He  proposed  tbat  we 
sbould  enter  the  burying-ground,  in  order  to  see  the  pla^e 
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where  David  Harne  is  laid.  'There  are  iew  things  in  whichl 
take  a  more  true  delight,  than  in  visiting  the  graves  of  the 
tiraly  illostrions  dead,  and  I  therefore  embraced  the  proposal 
wich  eageraess.  The  philosopher  reposes  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  rock,  and  above  him  his  friends  have  erected  a  round 
tower,  which,  althou^  in  itself  not  very  large,  derives,  like 
the  Observatory  on  the  other  side,  an  infinite  advantage  from 
the  nature  of  the  gronnd  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  is,  in 
fiicC,  one  of  the  chief  land-marks  in  every  view  of  the  city. 
In  its  form  it  is  quite  simple,  and  the  flat  roof  and  Single  urn 
in  front  give  it  a  very  classical  efiect.  Already  lichens  and 
fems  and  wall^flowers  begin  to  creep  over  the  surface,  and  a 
solitary  willow-bush  drops  its  long  siender  leaves  over  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  and  breaks  the  outline  in  the  air  with  a  de- 
solate softness. 

Tbere  is  no  inscription,  except  the  words  David  Hume  ; 

and  tbis  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be.    One  cannot  turn  from 

tbem,  and  the  thoughts  to  which  they  of  necessity  give  birth, 

to  tbe  more  humble  names  that  cover  the  more  humble  tombs 

below  and  around,  without  experiencing  a  stränge  revulsion 

of  ideas.    The  simple  Citizen  that  went  through  the  world  in 

a  course  of  piain  and  quiet  existence,  getnng  children,  and 

accumnlating  money  to  provide  !br  them,  occupies  a  near 

section  of  the  same  sod  which  Covers  the  dust  of  him,  who 

left  no  progeny  behind  him,  except  that  of  his  intellect — ^and 

whose  name  must  survive,  in  that  progeny,  so  long  as  man 

retains  any  portion  of  the  infirmity,  or  of  the  nobility  of  his 

nature.    The  poor  man,  the  peasant,  or  the  mechanic,  whose 

laborious  days  provided  him  scantily  with  meat  and  raiment, 

and  abundantly  with  sound  sleep — he  also  has  mingled  his 

ashes  with  him,  whose  body  had  very  little  share  either  in 

his  wants  or  his  wishes*— whose  sptrit  alone  was  restless  and 

sleepless,  the  Prince  of  Doubters.    The  poor  homely  partner 

of  some  such  lowly  liver,  the  wife  and  the  mother  and  the 

widow,  whose  existence  was  devoted  to  soothing  and  sharing 

the  asperities  of  adversity — who  lived,  and  tfaought,  and 

breathed  in  the  affections  alone,  and,  perhaps,  yet  lives  some« 

14 
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wbere  in  tbe  affections  of  her  cinldren,  or  her  children's  cbH^ 
^en — she  too,  wbose  only  bope  and  confidence  were  derived 
from  the  expectati<m  of  another  ltf^— she  sleeps  close  beside 
one  wfao  waHced  apon  the  earth,  not  to  feel,  bul  to  specalate, 
and  was  content  to  descend  into  her  bosom,  with  scarcely  one 
vzy  of  bope  beyond  tbe  dark  and  endwring  sleep  of  notbingv 
ness. 

"•These  graasy  heaps  He  amicably  closer 
Said  I,  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind| 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mooDtain's  pool."-» 

Death,  like  misery,  *^  makes  ns  acquainted  with  stränge  be«^- 
fellows."  Bat  snrely  never  was  a  scene  of  stränge  jaxta- 
Position  more  pregnant  with  lessons  of  thoughtfnlness  thaa 
this. 

Adiea. 

P-M. 


LETTER  XVL 


TO.THE  SAME. 


A  PERSON  whose  eyes  had  been  accustomed  only  (o  sacit 
places  as  the  schools  of  Oxford,  or  Sir  Christopher  Pegge's 
lecture-room,  would  certainly  be  very  much  strack  with  tbe 
primä  fade  mean  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
assembled  at  the  prselections  of  these  Edinbargh  professors. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  some  small  scattered  remnant  of  tbe 
great  flock  of  Dandies,  trying  to  keep  each  other's  high  col- 
lars  and  stays  in  countenance,  in  a  corner  of  the  class-room  ; 
bat  these  only  heighten^  by  the  contrast  of  their  presence,  the 
general  effect  of  the  slovenly  and  drrty  mass  which  on  every 
side  surroands  them  with  its  contaminating  atmosphere ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and  visible, 
than  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Company  are  persons  wbose 
Situation  in  liie,  had  they  been  born  in  England,  must  bare 
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feftib'em  no  cbance  of  belog  able  to  sbare  the  advantages  of 
mir  acadenücal  edocalion« 

I  cottld  not  hdp  takiog  notioe  «f  ihis  circum^taace  the 
otber  day  to  my  friend  W  ;  wbo  not  only  admitted  the 
justice  of  my  Observation,  bat  wem  «n  to  utter  bis  comments 
OD  thefact  I  had  observed,  in  a  tone.of  opnion  and  senti- 
ment,  fbr  whicb,  I  most  confess,  my  own  private  reflections 
had  by  no  raeans  prepared  me.  .  So  far  from  proceeding,  as 
I  had  supposed  every  Scotchman  in  like  circamstances  woald 
do,  to  point  OQt  the  advantages  wbich  might  be  «xpected  to 
arise,  and  which,  in  Scodand  itself^  had  already,  in  fact,  arisen, 
out  of  so  liberal  and  extensive  diffasion  of  the  higher  spe- 
cies  of  edncation,  jny  friend  seened  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  whole  System  as  beingnot  firiendly,  but  emi- 
nently  hostile,  to  the  trae  interests  bolb  of  science  in  geoeral, 
and  of  bis  country. 

Without  at  all  «nderstandiog  him  in  the  literal  senseof  bis 
words,  I  ihink  it  is  possible  that  the  result  of  bis  reflecüons 
may  have  really  led  bim  to  doubt,  whetber  the  system  which 
takes  in  so  much  may  not  be  somewhat  weakened  and  debased 
tbrougb  the  very  ejcteosion  of  its  surface.  I  can  easily  be- 
Ueve  that  he  may  be  a  little  doobtfal  whetber  the  obvious  and 
distinct  advantages  wbich  must  spring  out  of  such  a  system, 
may  not  be  couuterbalanced,  upon  the  whole,  by  tlie  disad- 
vantages  which  I  should  suppose  must  be  equally  inseparable 
from  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  praciical  eflect ;  in  other 
wordS|  whetber  the  result  of  good  may  not  be  less  consider- 
able  in  the  great  issue  tban  that  o(  evil,  botb  to  the  individu- 
als  themselves,  and  to  the  Community,  of  whose  general 
character  so  much  must  directly  and  indirectiy  be  dependent 
upou  theirs.  For  uyself,  I  say  even  so  rauch  witb  great  he- 
sitation, conoeming  a  «ubject  of  wbich  I  cannot  imagine  my- 
seif  to  have  had  time  or  opportunity  for  aiiy  ^dequate  exami- 
nation;  and  of  which,  even  had  I  possessed  more  of  time  and 
opportunity  Ahan  I  bave  done,  I  am  still  suspicious  that  aiy 
own  early  prejudices  might  render  it  impossible  I  should  form 
a  fair  and  impartial  judgment. 
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The  expenses  of  University  edocatioD,  in  die  first  place, 
amount  in  Scotland  to  no  more  thao  a  very  inconfliderable 
fractioD  of  what  they  are  in  England.  Witb  ob,  we  all  know, 
a  father  of  a  family  seldom  thinks  of  fiending  bis  8on  to  Col- 
lege, nnless  be  can  afford  to  give  bim  an  allowance  of  some 
£900  per  annum,  or  tbereaboots.  It  is,  no  donbt,  quite  po«- 
sible,  to  have  aparlments  in  a  College,  to  attend  prayers  in 
cbapel,  and  eat  commons  in  ball,  and  to  arrive,  after  foor 
years*  residence,  at  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  without  having  disposal  of  so  large  an  incone.  But, 
taking  young  men  as  they  are,  and  as  they  always  have  been, 
it  is  needless  to  expect,  that  any  one  of  thera  will  easiiy  sub^ 
mit  to  lie  nnder  any  broad  and  distinct  mark  of  inferiorityio 
bis  fellows ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  in  common  parlance 
speak  of  it  as  being  impossible  to  live  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, on  less  expensive  terms  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
So  long  as  our  church  retains  her  privileges  and  possessions, 
(whicb,  thank  6od,  I  see  no  likelibood  of  her  losing,)  the  be- 
nefices  she  has  in  her  gifl  will  always  be  enoogb  to  create  a 
regulär  demand  for  a  very  large  number  of  gradnates  bopiin 
the  higher  classes  of  society — so  large  a  number,  indeed,  that 
even  they  alone  would  be  able  to  give  the  tone  in  any  Univer- 
sity, and  any  College  in  England.  And  while  this  is  so, 
young  men  of  generoos  dispositions,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  up  with  the  t(yM  thus  given,  would  much  rather  be  excused 
from  eniering  upon  a  course  of  life,  which  must  bring  tbeir 
incapacity  of  doing  so  continually  before  the  eyes  of  otfaer 
people,  and  of  themselves.  It  would  take  a  long  time,  nfore- 
over,  to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  English  fathers  of  fami« 
lies,  even  in  the  more  elevated  walks  of  society,  that  a  Uni- 
versity education  is  a  matter  of  so  vety  great  importance  as 
to  Warrant  them  in  running  the  risk  of  injuring  the  feelings 
and  comfort  of  their  children,  by  compelliog  them  to  submit 
to  residing  in  College  on  inadequate  means.  I  believe  it  is 
well,  that,  in  England,  chai^acter  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
far  more  important  thing  than  mere  intellect :  and  I  consider 
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tbe  fernem  I  bave  just  described,  as  ooe  very  hoAourable 
raanilestatioD  of  this  way  of  thinkiog. 

Id  Scotland,  feeliogs  of  an  equally  honourable  kind  have 
led  to  a  very  opposite  way  of  tbinkiog  and  actiog.  The 
poverty  of  the  Colleges  themselves,  or  at  least  of  most  of 
them,  has  prevented  tbe  adoption  of  any  sucb  regulär  and 
formal  style  of  academical  existence,  as  tbat  wbicb  prevailfr 
in  otber  countries,  and  most  of  all  in  oar  o^n.  Instead  of 
being  possessed  of  large  and  ancaait  landed  estates,  and  ex-« 
lensive  rights  of  patronage  in  tbe  church,  and  elsewhere,  and 
so  of  forming  in  itself  a  very  great  and  formidable  corporate 
body  in  the  State,  as  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
doe»  witb  us ;  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  is  a 
very  recentand  eontracted  institution,  wbicb  possessesscarcely 
any  property  or  patronage  of  any  kind  beyond  the  mipey 
paid  annually  in  iees  by  pupils  to  tfaeir  professors,  and  the  ne-» 
cessary  influence  wbicb  the  high  character  of  somß  of  these 
individual  professors  mnst  at  times  give  to  their  favour  and 
vecommendation.  Tbe  want  of  public  or  corporate  splen- 
dour  has  taken  away  all  occasion  or  pretence  for  large  expen-» 
ditore  in  private  among  the  members  of  the  University ;  and 
botb  the  Corporation,  and  the  individuals,  bave  long  since 
leamed  to  consider  their  bonour  as  not  in  tbe  least  degree 
affected  by  tbe  absence  of  all  those  external  "  shows  and 
forms,"  wbicb,  witb  us,  long  babit  has  rendered  such  essen* 
tial  parts  of  every  academical  exercise  and  prospect  Tbe 
barriers  wbicb  preventEnglisb  parents  and  English  sons  from 
tbinking  of  academical  education,  are  thus  entirely  removed. 
Any  young  man  wbo  can  afford  to  wear  a  decent  coaf,  and 
live  in  a  garretupon  porridge  or  berrings,  may,  if  hepleases, 
eome  to  Edinburgh,  and  pass  tbrougb  bis  academical  career, 
jttst  as  creditably  as  is  reqnired  or  expected.  I  am  assured^ 
tbat  the  great  majority  of  the  students  here,  bave  seldom 
more  than  £30  or  £40  perannom,  and  tbat  yery  many  most 
respectabk  stndents  contrive  to  do  witb  little  more  than  half 
somucb  money. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  results  of  this  plan,  there 
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iB  no  possibility  that  aoy  man  of  good  feeltng  should  refiiM 
bis  wärmest  admiration  to  the  zeal  both  of  the  children  and 
the  parents  by  whose  exertioDS  it  is  carried  ioto  effect  The 
autiior  of  the  Scotch  novels  has  several  titnes  aUuded,  in  a 
very  moving  way,  to  tbe  hardships  to  whicb  a  poor  mao'« 
family  in  Scotland  will  submit,  for  the  sake  of  afibrding  to 
one  of  its  members  even  tbose  scanty  m'eans  whicb  a  Scotäsh 
University  education  demands.  You  must  remember  tbe 
touclies  of  pathos  which  he  has  thrown  over  tbe  otherwise  lu- 
dicroas  enough  exertions  made  in  tbis  way  by  the  parents  of 
the  redoubtable  Dominie  Sampson ;  and  tbose  of  Reuben 
Butler,  in  the  last  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  are  represeoted  in 
iDuch  tbe  same  kind.  I  have  seen  a  Utile  book  of  MemoirSi 
lately  written,  and  very  well  written,  by  a  soldier  of  tlie  7Ist 
regittent,  in  whicb  tbere  occurs  a  still  more  afiecting,  becanse 
a  real  picture,  of  circumstances  exactly  similar.  I  question 
whether  tliere  can  be  imagined  a  finer  display  of  the  qiiiet 
heroism  of  aflection  and  principle,  than  is  afforded  in  tbe 
long  and  resolute  struggle  whicb  the  poor  parents  maintain--^ 
tbe  pincbing  penury  and  self-denial  to  which  they  volunt^ily 
submit,  in  order  that  their  child  inay  be  enabled  to  procure 
advantages  of  which  themselves  are  destitute,  and  whicb, 
wben  obtained,  cannot  fail  to  give  bim  tbougbts  and  ideas 
such  as  must,  in  spite  of  nature,  draw  some  line  of  Separation 
between  bim  and  them.  Tbere  cannot  be  a  nobler  instance 
of  the  neglect  of  seif — a  more  striking  exemplification  of  tbe 
sublimity  of  the  afiections.  Nor  can  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  soa 
himself  be  regarded  as  mucb  less  admirable.  The  solitary 
and  secluded  life  to  which  be  devotes  so  many  youthful  years 
— the  hard  battle  whicb  he,  too,  must  maintain  against  pover- 
ty,  without  any  near  voice  of  love  to  whisper  courage  into  bis 
bosom — the  grief  which  he  must  feel  wben  compelled  to  ask 
that  which  he  well  knows  will.be  freely,  but  whicb,  he  too 
»uch  fears,  will  be  paiofully  given ; — all  these  sorrows  of 
poverty,  united  with  those  many  sorrows  and  depressions 
which  tbe  merely-intellectual  part  of  a  young  student's  ex- 
istence  must  always  be  sufficient  to  create — the  doubts  and 
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üeai^  wbicb  mast  at  times  ov^rcloud  and  darken  the  brightest 
ioteliect  tbat  ever  expanded  before  tbe  iDfluence  of  exertion-^ 
tbe  watching  and  tossing  of  over-excitement — ^the  self-reproacb 
t(  languor — ^ihe  tightening  of  tbe  heart-strings — and  the 
blank  wanderings  of  tbe  brain — ^thcse  tbings  are  enongb  to 
complete  tbe  gloomy  fore-gronnd  of  a  picture  wbicb  would 
indeed  require  radiance  in  tbe  distance  tö  give  it  any  mea- 
snre  of  ca])tiiration.  And  yet  tbese  tbings  are  not  more,  un- 
iess  books  and  men  alike  deceive  us,  tban  are  actu^Iy  ope- 
mting  a^t  tbis  moment  in  tbe  persons  of  a  very  great  propor* 
lion  of  the  yonng  men  whom  I  have  seen  at  work  in  the 

dass-rooms  of  B and  P .    Truly,  I  tbink  there  «^as 

too  mticb  of  lightiiess  in  tbe  remarks  I  made  to  you,  a  few 
days  ago,  concerning  tbe  first  impressions  of  their  external 
appearance  and  demeanour. 

Tbe  worst  view  of  tbe  subject,  bowever,  still  remains  to  be 
given.  To  wbat  end  does  all  tbis  exertion — ^tbis  noble  and 
beroic  exertion,  lead  f  Tbat  is  a  qaestion  wbicb  notbing  can 
hinder  from  crossiug  us  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
all  our  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  one  wbicb  it  10 
perhaps  a  wrong  tbing  to  attempt  answering  in  any  way ; 
and  I  rauch  fear  it  is  one  wbicb  will  not  adtnit  of  bring  aiv- 
swered  in  a  saüsfactory  manner,  either  by  yoa  or  by  me« 
Tbere  are  few  splendid  rewards  of  worldly  honour  held  up 
before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Scottish  Student.  The  same  circum- 
stances  which  enable  bim  to  aspire,  enable  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  do  as  mucb  as  be  does ;  and  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining  any  of  the  few  prizes  wbicb  do  exist,  is  divided 
among  so  many,  that  no  man  would  venture  to  count  bis  own 
individual  chance  as  worthy  of  mucb  consideration.  The 
style  of  education  and  exertion  to  which  he  submits,  are  ad- 
mirably  fitted  for  sharpening  and  quickening  the  keenness  of 
bis  understanding,  but  do  not  mucb  tend  to  fiU  bis  mind  with 
a  Store  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  images,  on  wbicb  it  might 
repose  itself,  and  in  which  he  might  possess  for  ever  the  means 
of  a  quiet  and  conteroplative  happiness.  He  is  made  a  keen 
doabter,  and  a  kcen  disputer ;  and  in  both  of  tbese  qualities 
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there  is  no  doubt  he  will  at  first  have  pleasurc.  Bat  in  neitber 
is  he  fumished  wilh  the  elements  of  such  pleasure  as  may  en- 
dure  with  him,  and  increase  with  him  througfaont  a  laborioos» 
and,  above  all.  it  may  be,  a  solitary  life.  He  is  not  provided 
with  such  an  armoury  of  recollections  as  that  which  the  Scho- 
lar (properly  so  calied)  presente  agunst  the  pressure  of  cor- 
poreaf  and  mental  evils. 

Without  mach  prospect,  theny  of  any  great  Increase  of 
wordly  goods,  and  without  procuring  to  himself  any  very  va- 
luable  stronghold  of  peacefiil  meditation,  the  Scottish  Student 
submits  to  a  life  of  such  penury  and  difficulty,  as  wonld  al- 
most  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  possession  even  of 
the  advantages  which  he  has  not,  At  the  end  of  bis  acade- 
mical  career,  he  probably  finds  himself  either  a  bürden  upon 
bis  relations,  or  providing  for  himself  by  the  discharge  of 
some  duties,  which  might  have  been  as  well  discharged  with- 
out so  expensive  a  preparation.  Is  it  worth  while  to  bear  so 
much,  in  Order  to  have  a  chance  of  gaining  so  little?  A^Mr. 
Macleod  says  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  novel-— ^'  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed ;"  and  yet  perhaps  it  cannot  be  doubted  without  somewhat 
of  a  sin  against  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature.  But  sucii 
«ins  we  all  commit  often  enough,  both  consciously  and  an- 
consciously. 

P.M. 


LETTER  XVII. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


I  RfiOABD,  then,  the  academical  institationsof  England  and 
Scotland,  as  things  specifically  distinct,  both  in  their  structure 
and  in  iheir  effects.  The  Universities,  here,  educate,  in  pro- 
portton  to  the  sise  and  wealth  of  the  two  countries,  twenty 
times  a  larger  number  tban  ours  in  England  edocate.  They 
educate  these  persons  in  a  very  different  way,  and  for  totaily 
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difiSnreat  pirposes^-in  reality  ai  least,  if  not  ia  professioo. 
They  diffiise  over  every  part  of  the  kiogdom,  and  over  many 
parts  of  the  aeighbouring  kicgdoios,  a  migbty  popuIation  of 
men,  who  have  received  a  kind  and  measure  of  edacation  wbich 
fits  them  for  taking  a  keen  and  active  management  in  the 
ajQfairs  of  ordinary  life.  But  they  seldom  send  forth  men  who 
are  so  thoronghly  accomplished  in  any  one  brauch  of  learn- 
ing,  as  to  be  likely  to  possess,  through  that  alone,  the  meang 
of  attainiBg  to  eminence ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  coiine  of 
tbe  studieg  which  have  been  pursaed  ander  tbeir  direction, 
has  been  so  irregulär  and  multifarious,  that  it  is  a  great  chance 
wbether  any  one  brauch  of  occupation  may  have  made  such 
a  powerful  and  commanding  impression  on  the  imagination  of 
tbe  Student,  as  might  induce  him  afterwards  to  perfeet  and 
complete  for  himself  what  the  University  can  only  be  said  to 
have  begun« 

In  England,  the  object  of  the  Universities  is  not,  at  pre- 
sent,  at  ajl  of  this  kind.  In  order  to  prepare  men  for  dis* 
charging  the  duties  of  ordinary  life,  or  even  for  dischargiog 
tbe  duties  of  professions  requiring  more  education  tban  is 
quite  common  in  any  country,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
that  the  University  should  ever  be  resorted  to.  Those  great 
and  venerable  institutions  have  both  ezisted  from  the  very 
comroencement  of  the  English  monarchy,  and  have  been.gra- 
daally  strengthened  and  enriched  into  tlieir  present  condition, 
by  the  piety  and  the  munificence  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations  of  kings  and  nobles,  They  are  frequented  by  those 
only  who  may  be  called  upon  at  some  future  period  to  dis«- 
cbarge  the  most  sacred  and  most  elevated  duties  of  English 
citizenship ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  establishments  them- 
eelves  carries  down  a  portion  of  its  spirit  into  the  humblest 
individual  who  connects  himself  with  them.  The  Student  is 
lodged  in  a  palace  ;  and  wtjen  he  walks  abroad,  bis  eyes  are 
fed  on  every  side  with  the  most  splendid  assemblages  of  archi- 
lectural  pomp  and  majesty  which  our  island  can  dbplay.  He 
dines  in  a  hall  whose  loüy  compartments  are  occupied  with 
the  portraitures  of  illnstnous  men,  who,  of  okl,  underwent 

15 
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the  ^me  discipline  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  amidst  the 
same  appropriate  and  impressive  accompaniments  of  scene 
and  observauce.  He  studies  in  his  doset  the  same  boofcs 
wbich  have,  for  a  thousand  years,  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  intellectual  cbaracter  of  Englishmen.  In  the  same  cbapel 
wherein  the  great  and  good  men  of  England  were  wont  to 
assemble,  he  listens,  cvery  evening  and  eyery  morning,  to  the 
same  sublime  rousic  and  sublimer  wokxis,  by  which  their  de- 
votion  was  kindled,  and  their  faith  sustained.  He  walks  un- 
der  the  shadow  of  the  same  elms,  plantains,  and  sycamores, 
beneath  whose  branches  the  thoughtfui  Steps  of  Newton,  or 
Bacon,  Locke,  and  Milton,  have  sounded.  These  old  oaks, 
which  can  no  longer  give  shade  or  shelter,  bat  which  still 
present  their  bare  and  gnarled  limbs  to  the  elements  around 
him — they  were  the  contemporaries  of  Alfred.  Here  the  me- 
mories  of  kings  and  heroes,  and  saints  and  martyrs,  are 
miogled  for  ever  with  those  of  poets  and  philosophers;  and 
the  Spiritof  the  Place  walks  visible,  shedding  all  ^round  one 
calm  and  lofty  iniluence,  alike  refreshing  to  the  affections  and 
to  the  intellect— an  influence  which  blends  together,  in  indis- 
soluble  Union,  all  the  finest  elements  of  patriotism,  and  loyalty, 
and  religion. 

That  the  practical  usefulness  of  these  institutions  woaM 
be  in  any  respect  improved  by  any  considerable  change  in 
their  course  of  studies,  I  am  far  from  believing ;  even  were  I 
certain  that  it  would  be  so,  I  should  still  be  very  far  from  vHsh- 
ing  to  See  such  a  change  adopted.  I  am  satisfied  abundantly 
that  they  should  continue  as  they  are ;  and,  not  having  mach 
faith  in  the  new  doctrine  of  die  perfectibility  of  human  nature» 
I  doubt  whether,  let  them  be  altered  as  they  might,  the  roen  of 
their  production  would  be  much  altered  for  the  better.  '  I  do 
not  think  that  at  our  time  of  day  in  national  eiistence,  it  is  at 
all  wise  or  desirable  to  begin  learning  new  fashions.  The 
World  is  not  in  its  infancy:  and  where  is  the  nation  the 
World  has  produced,  which  can  present  a  more  glorious  array 
of  great  and  holy  names  than  ours  ?  To  me,  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient  proof,  that,  we  have  not  all  the  while  been  stumbling  in 
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the  dtrki  withoiit  the  rays  of  the  trae  Jamp  to  enligfateii  us  in 
our  progres^.  The  steady  and  enduring  radiance  of  our  ua* 
lional  Past,  cannot  be  the  mere  delusioD  of  our  self-love ;  for 
eveo  the  voioe  of  our  enemies  is  for  ever  lifled  ap  in  its  praise. 
What  fiiture  times  may  judge  of  the  Present,  and  what  our 
national  Fnlure  may  be,  it  is  a  little  out  of  our  power  to  de- 
dde.  Bnt  I,  for  my  part,  bave  no  fear  that  they  who  perase 
kl  distant  years  the  records  of  tfais  age,  will  reproach  us  with 
having  been  a  degenerate  people.  Neitber  do  I  expect  that 
at  any  future  period  ih%  national  character  can  be  greatly 
changed,  without,  at  the  saroe  time,  being  greatly  degenerate. 
Even  in  regard  to  many  of  those  peculiarities  of  our 
System,  whicfa  are  the  most  easy  and  the  most  favoured  roarks 
ef  the  wit  of  its  enemies,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  compliance 
with  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  most  liberal  spirit, 
would,  in  the  end,  be  fonnd  productive  of  any  thing  but 
fortunate  efiects.  It  is  very  easy,  for  example,  to  stigmatiae 
the  ruies  |^hich  exciude,  from  more  or  less  of  our  privileges, 
all  who  are  not  members  of  our  national  church,  with  the 
names  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  superstition.  It  should  be 
remembered,  bowever,  that  these  regujations  were  the  work  of 
men,  whom  even  our  bitterest  revilers  would  not  dare  to  insult 
with  such  language ;  and  tili  we  see  some  goqd  reason  to  be 
ashaoied  of  them,  we  may  be  pardoned,  at  least,  if  we  refuse 
to  be  entirely  ashamed  of  their  work.  If  it  be  fittiog  that  we 
should  have  a  National  Church,  I  tbink  it  is  equally  fitting  that 
the  Chnrch  should  have  the  National  Universlties.  These  do 
not  profess  to  monopolixe  all  the  means  of  instruction ;  the 
number  of  great  names,  in  all  departraents,  which  have  grown 
up  without  their  spbere  of  protection,  would  be  more  tbaa 
enoügh  to  give  such  pretensions  the  lie,  were  they  so  auda- 
cious  as  to  set  them  forth.  But  they  profess  to  educate  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  of  a  certain  class,  in  a  certain  set 
of  principles,  which  have  been  connected  with  that  class 
throughout  all  the  best  years  of  our  history — and  which, 
ifarough  the  persons  of  that  class  in  former  times,  have  be- 
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eome  identified  with  our  national  existence,  and  mnst  every- 
where  be  recognised  as  entering  largely  and  powerfuUy  into 
the  formation  of  our  national  character.  In  a  word,  ihey  are 
designed  to  keep  op  tbe  raee  of  English  gendemen,  imboed 
with  tiiose  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  that  Illumination  and 
tiiat  belief,  wbich,  as  exemplified  both  in  the  words  and  in 
the  actions  of  preceding  years,  having  rendered  the  name 
which  they  bear  second  to  none,  perbaps,  superior  to  aay 
wbich  the  world  bas  ever  witnessed. 

Instead  tben  of  joining  in  with  thttt  senseless  spirit  of  rail'- 
ing,  wherewith  Scotcbmen  are  too  often  accustomed  to  talk 
of  the  English,  and  Englishmen  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
I  please  myself  in  thinking  that  the  two  institutions  have  differ- 
ent  objects^  and  that  they  are  both  excellent  in  their  different 
ways.  That  each  System  might  borrow  something  with  ad* 
vantage  from  the  other,  is  vety  possible,  but  I  respect  both  of 
them  too  much  to  be  fond  of  hasty  and  rash  experiments* 
In  onr  great  empire  we  have  need  of  maiiy  kinds  gf  men ;  it 
18  necessary  that  we  should  possess,  within  our  own  boundf, 
the  means  of  giving  to  each  kind  that  sort  of  preparatioD 
which  may  best  fit  them  for  the  life  to  which  they  are  de»- 
tined.  So  there  be  no  want  of  unity  in  the  general  character 
snd  ieeling  of  the  whole  nation,  considered  as  actiag  to- 
gether,  tbe  more  ways  the  intellect  of  the  nation  has,  in  which 
to  shoot  itself  out  and  display  its  energies,  tbe  better  will  tt 
be : — ^the  greater  the  variety  of  walks  of  exertion  and  species 
of  success,  the  greater  the  variety  of  Stimulus  applied ;  and 
tiie  greater  that  spirit  of  universal  activity,  without  which 
minds  become  stagnant  like  fish  pools,  the  greater  is  our  hope 
of  long  and  proudly  preserving  our  high  place  in  the  estima» 
tion  of  the  World. 

I  shall  return  to  the  Universities  in  my  next 

P.  M. 
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LETTER  XVIIL 


TO    LADT   JOHNES. 


SnßAR  AUNT, 

If  you  meet  with  Mr.  David  Williams,  of  Yris,  he  will  teil 
you  that  I  send  faim  a  long  letter,  every  otber  day,  filled  with 
histories  of  dinner  parties,  and  Sketches  of  the  Edinburgh 
Liiterati;  and  yet,  snch^is  my  diligence  in  my  vocation  of 
tourist,  I  am  laying  np  stores  of  anecdotes  about  the  northern 
beau  monde,  and  making  drawings  in  crayon,  of  the  north- 
ern beauties,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  enough  to  amose 
your  ladyship  half  the  Autumn,  after  I  return  to  you.  There 
is  a  very  old  rule,  to  do  like  the  Romans  when  you  are  in 
Rome;  and  the  only  merit  I  lay  claim  to  on  the  present  oc- 
eaaioD,  resolves  itself  into  a  rigid  observunce  of  this  sage  pre- 
cept.  It  i^the  fashion  here  for  every  man  to  lead  two  or  three 
Aiflerent  kinds  of  lives  all  at  once,  and  I  have  made  shift  to 
do  somewhat  like  my  netghbours.    In  London,  a  lawyer  is 
a  lawyer,  and  he  is  nothing  more ;  for  going  to  the  play  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  now  and  theu,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered  as.  any  serious  Interruption  of  his  professional  habits 
and  ezistence.    In  London,  in  like  manner,  a  gay  man  is  no- 
thing bat  a  gay  man ;  for,  however  he  may  attempt  to  disguisc 
the  matter,  whatever  he  does  out  of  the  world  of  gayety  h  in- 
lended  only  to  increase  his  consequence  in  it.  But  here  I  am 
fiving  in  a  city,  which  thrives  both  by  law  and  by  gayeties, 
and,  would  you  believe  it  ?— a  very  great  share  of  the  prac- 
ticc  of  both  of  tbese  mysteries  lies  in  the  very  samehands.  It 
18  this,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  which  constitutes  what  the  logi- 
dans  would  call  the  diflerential  quality  of  the  society  of  Edin- 
burgh.   It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  least,  a  kind  of  me- 
lange  of  London,  Bath,  and  Cheltenham ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that,  upon  due  examination,  you  would  find  it  to  be 
in  several  particulars,  a  more  agreeable  place  than'  any  of 
these.    In  many  other  particulars,  I  think  aoy  rational  per- 
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son  would  pronounce  it,  without  difficulty,  to  be  more  absurd 
than  any  of  theni. 

The  remova]  of  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  has  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  great  nobility  of  Scotland  very  indif- ' 
ferent  about  the  capital.  There  is  scarcely  oae  of  the  Pre- 
tniere  J^oblesse,  I  am  told,  that  retains  even  the  appearance 
of  supporting  a  house  in  Edinburgh ;  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  quite  as  Ignorant  of  it,  aa  of  any  other 
provincial  town  in  tlie  island.  The  Scotch  conrts  of  law, 
however,  are  al^  established  in  this  4)lace,  and  tbis  has  been 
sufficient  to  enable  Edinburgh  to  keep  the  first  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Scotland,  which,  but  for  them,  it  seems  extreme- 
ly  unlikely  she  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  For 
the  more  the  commercial  towns  thrive,  the  more  business  b 
created  for  this  legal  one;  and  the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh 
may  be  said  to  levy  a  kind  of  custom  upon  every  bale  of 
goods  that  is  manufactured  in  tbis  part  of  the  island,  and  a 
no  less  regulär  excise  upon  every  article  of  mercba^dize  that 
is  brought  into  it  from  abroad.  In  this  way,  (to  such  won«^ 
derful  exactness  has  the  matter  been  brought,)  it  may  be  said, 
that  every  great  merchant  in  Glasgow  pays  large  salaries  to 
some  two  or  three  members  of  the  law  in  Edinburgh,  who 
conduct  the  numerous  litigations  that  arise  out  of  a  flourish« 
ing  business  with  great  civility ;  andwith  greater  civility  still, 
the  more  numerous  litigations  which  attend  theuntwisting 
and  dissevering  of  the  Gordian  knot  of  mercantile  difficul- 
ties  and  embarrassmeuts.  And  so,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
rouch  exaggeration  in  the  common  saying,  that  every  house 
which  a  man,  not  a  lawyer,  builds  out  of  Edinburgh,  enables 
a  man,  who  is  a  lawyer,  to  build  another  equally  comfort- 
able  in  Edinburgh. 

A  very  small  share  of  the  profits  set  apart  for  the  nourisfa- 
ment  of  this  profession  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  first  branch 
of  it — ^the  Barristers.  ,^hese  are  still,  in  general,  altbough 
not  so  uniformly  as  in  former  times,  younger  sons  of  good 
families,  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  but  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  way  more  calculated  to  make  them  adepts  in 
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spendkig  than  in  getting.    The  greater  part  of  theto,  more- 
over,  seldom  have   any  opportunity  of  realizing  much  roo- 
Hey,  were  tbey  inclined  to  do  so ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
some  six  or  eight,  who  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  large 
fees,  and  tbe  far  greater  share  of  the  small  ones,  the  most  of 
the  advocates  may  tbink  tbemselves  extremely  fortunate,  if, 
after  passing  eight  or  ten  yeärs  at  the  bar,  they  are  able  to 
makö  as  much  by  their  profession  as  may  suffice  for  the  Sup- 
port o(  a  family,  in  the  most  quiet  and  moderate  style  of 
living.  '  A  vast  number  of  those  who  come  to  the  bar  have 
DO  Chance,    ahnost  no  hope,  of  getting  into  any  tolcrable 
practice ;  but  as  there  are  a  great  number  of  offices  of  vari- 
ous  degrees  of  bonour  and  emolument,  which  can  only  be 
filled  by  members  of  the  Facolty  of  Advocates,    they  are 
contented  to  wear  the  gown  year  after  year,  in  the  expecta- 
tion  of  at  last  being  able  to  step  into  the  possession  of  one  of 
tbese  births,  by  means  of  some  connections  of  blood,  or  mar- 
riage,  or  patronage.     One  should  at  first  sight  say,  that  tbis 
must  be  rather  a  heardess  kind  of  drudgery  ;  but,  such  as  it 
18,  it  is  sabroitted  to  by  a  very  great  nnmber  of  well-educated 
and  accomplished  gentlemen,  who  not  only  keep  each  other 
io  countenance  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but,  what  is  much 
better,  render  this  roode  of  Itfe  highly  agreeable  in  itself. 
Tbese  persons  constitute  the  chief  community  of  louxTgers  and 
talkers  in -Edinburgh ;  and  such  is  tbe  natural  efiect  of  their 
own  family  connections,  and  the  conventional  kind  of  respect 
accorded  lo  the  name  of  their  profession,  that  their  influence 
may  be  considered  as  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  They  make  the  nearest  approach, 
of  any  class  of  men  now  existing,  to  the  modes  of  Templar- 
life  described  by  Addison  and  Steele ;  for,  as  to  the  Temple 
wits  and  critics  of  our  day,  >ou  kuow  they  are  now  sadly 
*^  shcMrn  of  their  beams,"  and  are,  indeed,  regarded  by  the 
ruiing  powers  of  the  West-end — ^the  «i  r*  tiai #,  of  Albemarle- 
street  8e«:. — as  forming  little  better  than  a  sort  of  upper  form 
of  the  Cocknev-school. 
The  Chief  wealth  of  the  profession,  however,  if  not  the 
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efakf  boooar,  is  lodged  wkb  the  attorseys,  or,  as  ^y  aie 
here  ealled,  the  Writers.  Of  tbese  tbere  is  such  an  abwid- 
ance  in  this  cky,  that  I  cannot  for  iny  life  anderstand  by  what 
means  they  all  contrive  to  live ;  and  those  of  them  with  wbom 
I  bave  become  acquainted,  I  do  assure  you  live  wett.\^Tfaey 
are  snb-divided  into  various  classes,  of  which  the  bighest  is 
that  of  tbe  Writers  or  Clerks  to  the  Signet,  so  called  becaose 
they  alone  bave  tbe  privilege  of  drawing  particular  kinds  of 
deeds,  to  which  the  king's  signet  is  affixed.  £ven  i){  tbese 
tbere  are  many  bundreds  in  actoal  practice  at  this  moment, 
and  many  of  them  bave  realized  large  fortimes,  and  retired 
from  business  to  etijoy  the  otium  cum  digniUüe.  It  may  be 
Said,  that  almost  every  foot  of  land  in  Scotland  pays  some- 
thing  to  the  Writers  to  the  Signet ;  for  tbere  is  scarcely  an 
estate  in  Scotland,  the  proprietor  of  which  does  not  entmst 
the  manageoient  of  the  whide  of  bis  afiairs  to  one  of  tfadr 
orden  The  connection  which  exists  between  them  and  the 
landed  interest  is  thus  of  the  most  intimate  natuve.  The 
country  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  from  whatever  eauses,  aie 
generally  \^ry  much  in  debt.  Their  writers,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  their  agents  or  doers,  are  of  necessity  acqaaiipled 
with  the  many  secrets  which  men  in  debt  must  bave ;  they  aie 
them:;elves  the  bankers  and  creditors  of  their  clients.  In  sbort, 
when  a  gentleman  changes  bis  man  of  business^  bis  whole  af- 
fairs  must  undergo  a  complete  revolution  and  convulsion ; 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  get  rid  of  one's 
wife,  than  of  one's  doer. 

These  advocates  and  rieh  writers  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  nudeus  of  the  society  of  Edinburgh.  Their  con* 
nections  of  birth  and  business  bind  them  so  closely  with  tbe 
landed  gentry,  that  tbese  last  come  to  Edinburgh  principally 
in  Order  to  be  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  tbese  again  draw  with 
them  a  part  of  the  minor  noblesse^  and  the  whole  of  the  idle 
military  men  who  can  afford  it  Of  late  years  also,  the 
gentry  of  soroe  of  the  northem  Englisb  counties  bave  begofi 
10  come  hither,  in  preference  to  going  to  York  as  they  used 
to  do ;  and  out  of  all  this  medley  of  materials,  the  actoal 
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inass  of  tbe  society  of  Edinburgh  is  formed.  I  mean  the 
Winter  society  of  Edmbargfa ;  for,  in  the  summer  moiith&<~ 
that  18  froni  April  tili  Christmas-— the  town  is  -coniaionly  de* 
serted  by  all,  except  those  who  have  ties  of  real  basiness  to 
eonnect  them  with  it  Nay,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  time,  tt  loses,  as  1  am  informed,  the  greater  part  even  of 
its  eminent  lawyers,  and  has  quite  as  green  and  desolate  an 
appearance,  as  the  fashioaable  Squares  in  London  haveabout 
the  falling  of  the  leafl 

The  medley  of  people,  ihns  lirought  together  for  a  few 
wontbs  every  year  to  inhabit  a  few  streets  in  this  city,  canndt 
afford  to  split  their  forces  very  minutely,  so  as  to  fcMrm  manv 
^diftrent  spheres  of  society,  accordiag  to  their  opinions  of 
their  relative  rank  and  importance.    It  is  now  admitted  every- 
wliere,  that  no  party  is  worch  the  going  to,  imkas  it  be  a 
erowded  one^  now,  it  is  not  possible  toform  a  party  here 
that  shall  be  at  once  select  and  cfowded.    The  dough  and 
the  leaven  must  go  together  to  make  op  the  loaf,  and  the 
wives  of  lords  and  lairds,  and  advocates,  and  writers,  must 
be  contented  to  clnb  their  forces,  if  they  are  to  produce  any 
tfatilg  that  deserves  the  honourable  name  of  a  aqufieze.    Now 
and  then,  indeed,  a  person  of  the  very  higheat  importance, 
may,  by  great  exertion,  succeed  in  forming  one  exception  to 
tUs  nile.    But  the  rule  is  in  general  a  safe  one;  and  the 
Edinburgh  parties  are  in  the  main  mixed  parties.    I  do  not 
inean  that  they  are  mixed  in  a  way  that  renders  them  at  all 
disagreeable,  even  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  seciety  in  much  greater  capitals,  but  that  they  are 
mixed  in  a  way  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
parües  of  London,  or  indeed  of  any  European  capital,  ex- 
cept the  Paris  of  the  present  time.    People  visit  each  other  in 
Edinburgh  with  all  the  appearance  of  cordial  familiarity, 
who,  if  they  lived  in  London,  wooM  imagine  their  difierence 
of  rank  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  against  such  inter- 
i:ourse.    Now,  although  the  effect  may  not  amount  to  any 
Aing  absolntely  unpleasant,  there  is  no  question  that  this  ad- 
jmsdon  of  persona  not  educated  in  the  true  circles,  must  be 

16 
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teen  and  feit  upon  tbe  general  aspecl  of  tbe  society  of  Edin- 
burgh,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  society  is,  in  conse- 
qiience  of  tbeir  admission,  less  elegant  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected  in  the  capital  of  such  a  country  as  Scot- 

land.  *  *  *  * 

Yonr's  very  affectionately, 

P.M. 


LETTER  XIX. 


TO   THE   SAME. 


Deab  Aunt, 

HowEvsR  coHiposed  and  arranged,  the  routs  and  balk 
of  this  place  are,  during  tbeir  season,  piled  upon  eacb  other 
with  quite  as  much  bustle  and  pomp  as  those  even  of  Lon- 
don. Every  night,  some  half  a  dozen  ladies  are  at  kamej  and 
every  thing  that  18  in  the  wheel  of  fashion,  is  carried  round, 
and  thrown  out  in  due  course  at  the  door  of  each  of  thein. 
There  is  at  least  one  regulär  ball  every  evening,  and  beside 
this,  half  of  the  routs  are  in  tbeir  waning  hours  transformed 
into  carpet^dances,  wherein  quadrilles  are  perforroed  in  a  very 
penseroso  method  to  the  music  of  the  piano-forte.  Upon  die 
whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  even 
those  who  most  assiduously  frequent  these  miscellaneous  as- 
semblages  are  soon  sickened,  if  tbey  durst  but  confess  the 
truth,  of  tbe  eternal  repetition  of  the  same  identical  crowd 
displaying  its  noise  and  pressure  under  so  many  different 
roofs.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect,  that  there  are  not  some 
faces,  of  which  no  eye  can  grow  weary ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
tbeir  loveliness,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  the  Impression 
made  by  tbe  belies  of  Edinburgh  would  be  more  powerfid, 
were  it  less  frequa[itly  reiterated.  Among  tbe  hundred  young 
ladies,  wbose  faces  are  exhibited  in  these  parties,  a  very  small 
Proportion,  of  course,  can  have  any  claims  to  that  btgh^ 
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ktnd  of  beanty,  wbicb,  like  the  beaaty  of  punting  or  scidp- 
ture,  mmi  he  gazed  on  for  months  or  years  foefore  tbe  wbok 
of  its  charm  is  understood  and  feit  as  it  ought  to  be«  To  see 
every  evenixig,  for  months  in  succession,  the  Same  oierely 
pretty,  or  merely  pleasing  faces,  is  at  the  best  afatigaing  ba- 
sioess.  One  nrnst  soon  become  as  familiär  with  the  contoivr 
of  every  cfaeek,  and  tbe  sweep  of  every  ringlet,  as  one  is  with 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  one's  own  near  relatives.  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  defects  in  this  way  come  to  be  less  disagree- 
able,  it  is  no  less  true,  per  contra^  that  beanties  come  to  have 
Ups  of  tbe  natural  power  of  th«r  iasehiation. 

The  effects  of  this  unceasing  flood  of  gayety,  then,  are  not 

perhaps  so  very  favonrable  as  might  be  expected  to  the  great 

objeet  of  all  gayeties — the  entrappingof  the  unfortnnate  lords 

of  the  creation.    But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter. 

I  am  really  very  free  from  any  very  puritanical  notions, 

in  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  human  life ;  bat  I  do  sincere- 

Jy,  and  in  honest  earnestness  doubt,  whetfier  any  good  is 

gained  to   the  respectable  Citizens  *of  ti^  town,  I^  hav- 

ing  their  wives  and  daughters  immersed,  for  so  consider- 

able  a  portion  of  the  year,  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amnse^ 

ments,  sp  fatiguing  to  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  and  so , 

destmctive,  I  should  fear,  of  much  of  that  quiet  and  innocent 

love  of  home  and  simple  pleasures,  in  which  the  true  charm 

of  the  female  character  ought  to  consist,  and  in  which  its  only 

trae  charm  does  at  this  moment  consist,  in  the  opinion  of  all 

men  of  sense  and  feeling.   It  is  a  very  pretty  thtng,  no  doubt, 

to  see  a  young  lady  dressed  with  Parisian  flowers  and  Pari- 

sian  gauies,  and  silk  slippers  and  an  Indian  fan,  and  the 

whole  &c.  of  fashionable  array :  But  I  question  whether  this 

be,  after  all,  the  style  in  which  a  young  man  qf  any  under- 

standing'  sees  a  young  lady  with  most  danger  to  bis  peace. 

It  is  very  well  that  peopte  in  the  more  quiet  walks  of  life 

should  not  be  ignorant  of  what  goes  on  among  tbose  that  are 

pleased  to  style  thenwelves  thetr  better| :  But,  I  do  thhik  that 

thk  is  rather  too  entire  and  bona  fide  an  Initiation  rnto  a  train 

of  enstence,  which  is,  luckily,  as  inconsistent  with  the  per* 
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naoet  happinesa»  as  it  is  witb  die  permanent  duties,  of  ihoa^ 
wbo  cannot  affi>rd  all  their  lives  to  be  mere  fine  ladies. 

For  myself,  after  liviog  sa  quiedy  in  Cardigan,  I  have  been 
en  the  whole  much  pleased  widi  tbe  fall  and  leisurely  view  I 
bave  now  bad  even  of  tbis  out-skirt  of  tbe  beau^monde.  I 
do  not  tliink  matters  bave  undergone  any  improvement  since 
I  last  peeped  into  its  precincts.  Tbe  ladies  are  undoubtedly 
by  no  means  so  weU-dFessed  as  tbey  were  a  (ew  years  ago, 
before  tbese  sbort  waists  and  enormous  ieies  of  flowers  aod 
ringlets  were  introduced  from  Paris.  Tbere  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  line  in  tbe  wbole  of  die  fe«aie  tasm,  in  wbicb  tbere  liis 
so  mucb  gracefiUness  as  in  tbe  oudioe  of  the  back.  Now» 
tbat  was  seen  as  it  ougbt  to  be  a  few  years  ago;  bat  now  every 
woman  in  Britain  looks  as  if  ber  clotbes  were  bung  aboat 
ber  neck  by  a  peg.  And  tben  the  truly  Spartan  exposure  of 
Ibe  leg,  wbicb  seems  now  to  be  in  iasbionv  is,  in  my  judginenty 
die  most  nnwise  thing  in  the  wbole  world ;  for  any  person 
can  teil  well  enougb  from  tbe  shape  of  tbe  foot  and  ancle, 
wbetber  tbe  limb  be  or  be  not  handsome ;  and  what  more 
would  tbe  ladies  bave  f  Moreover,  tbe  fasbion  bas  not  been 
allowed  to  obtain  its  ascendancy  witboot  evident  detrimentto 
tbe  interests  of  tbe  majörity ;  for  I  bave  never  yet  been  in  any 
place  wbere  tbere  were  not  moce  limbs  tbat  woold  gain  by 
being  concealed,  than  by  being  exposed.  Bot,  in  tratb,  even 
those  wha  have  the  shape  of  a  Diana,  may  be  assured  tbat 
tbey  are  not,  in  die  main,  gainers  by  atlracüng  too  laucb  at« 
tention  to  some  of  their  beauties..  I  wonder  tbat  tbey  do  not 
recoUect  and  profit  by  tbe  exquisite  descripüon  of  tbe  Bride^ 
in  Sir  John  Suckling's  poem  of  tbe  Wedding :— ^- 

<<  Her  feet  beneath  ber  petticoat» 
Uke  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  fear'd  tfae^Ught.'^ 

As  for  tbose,  wbo,  with  bad  shapes,  make  a  useless  display 
of  their  legs,  I  must  own,  I  have  no  excuse  for  their  fblly.  I 
know  well  enougb,  tbat  it  is  a  very  difficolt  thing  to  form  any 
proper  opinion  about  one's  own  face  ;  because  it  is  aniver- 
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gally  adiDitted  that  faces,  which  have  no  regularity  of  fea« 
tture,  may  oflen  be  far  more  channiDg  than  those  which  have, 
and,  of  coarse,  those  who  are  sensible  enoogh  to  perceive, 
that  their  heads  could  not  stand  the  test  of  sculpture,  may  be 
very  easily  pardpned  for  believing,  that  their  expressiv^ess 
nught  still  render  thein  admirable  studies  for  a  painter.    3ut 
as  to  limbs^— I  really  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
person  should  labour  under  the  least  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing,  in  the  most  exact  way,  whether  handsomeness  may,  or 
raay  not,  be  predicated  concerning  any  given  pair  of  legs  or 
arms  in  existence.    Their  beaaty  is  entirely  that  of  Form, 
and  by  lookhig  over  a  few  books  of  print&,  or  a  few  plaster* 
of-Paris  casts,  the  doBest  eye  in  the  world  may  learn,  in  the 
coorse  of  a  Single  forenoon,  to  be  almost  as  good  a  critic  in 
calves  and  ancles  as  Ganova  himself.    Yet  notliing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that  the  great  majority  of  yoang'  ladies 
are  most  entirely  devoid  of  any  ideas  concerning  the  beauty 
of  Form,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  others ;  they  never  take 
the  troable  to  examine  any  such  matters  minutely,  but  satisfy 
themselves  with  jndgiog  by  the  general  air  and  result.    In 
fegard  to  other  people,  this  may  do  very  well }   but  it  is .  a 
very  bad  plan  with  respeet  to  themselves^ 

Even  you,  my  dear  lady  John^,  are  a  perfect  tyro  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  I  reraember,  only  the  last  time  I  saw 
you,  you  were  praising,  with  all  yoar  might,  the  legs  of  Colo- 

nd  B j  those  flimsy  worthless  things,  that  looked  as  if 

they  were  bandaged  with  Hnen  roUers  from  the  beel  to  the 
knee.  I  heg  you  would  look  at  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Fighting  Gladiator,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules.  There  are 
only  three  handsome  lunds  of  legs  in  the  world,  and  in  these^ 
you  have  a  specimen  of  each  oftbe  three — ^I  speak  of  gentle- 
men.  As  for  your  own  sex,  the  Venus  is  the  only  true  model 
of  female  form  in  eustence,  and  yet  such  is  your  culpable 
igaorance  of  yourselves,  that  I  devoutly  believe  she  would  be 
pronounced  a  very  clumsy  person,  were  she  to  come  into  the 
Aberystwith  ball  room.  Tou  may  say  what  you  will,  but  I 
SÜD  assert)  and  I  will  prove  it  if  you  please^  by  pen  and  pen-- 
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eil,  ihat,  with  one  pair  of  exceptions,  the  best  legs  in  Cardi- 
gan  are  Mrs.  P— — 's.    As  for  Miss  J— —  D— — 's,  I  think 

they  are  frightful 

It^is  a  great  tnistake  under  which  the  Scotch  people  He,  io 
supposing  tbemselves  to  be  excellent  dancers ;  and  yet  one 
hears  the  mistake  re-echoed  by  the  most  sensible,  sedate,  and 
dance-abhorring  Presbyterians  one  meets  with.  If  the  test  of 
good  dancing  were  activity,  there  is,  indeed,  no  question,  the 
northern  beaux  and  belies  might  justly  claim  the  pre-erainence 
over  tbeir  brethren  aod  sisters  of  the  south.  In  an  Edinburgh 
ball  room,  there  appears  to  be  the  same  pride  of  bastle,  the 
same  glorying  in  muscular  agitation  and  alertness — ^the  same 
"  sudor  immanis^'*^  to  use  the  poet's  phrase,  which  used  öf  old 
to  distinguish  the  sports  of  the  Circus  or  the  Campus  Martins. 
But  this  is  all ; — the  want  of  grace  is  as  conspicuöus  in  their 
Performances,  as  the  abundance  of  vlgour.  We  desiderate 
the  conscious  towerlike  poise — ^the  easy,  slow,  unfatigaing 
glide  of  the  fair  pupils  of  D'Estainville.  To  say  the  truth, 
the  ladies  in  Scotland  dance  in  common  pretty  mach  like  our 
country  lasses  at  a  harvest  home.  They  kick  and  pant  as 
if  the  devil  were  in  them ;  and,  when  they  are  young  and 
pretty,  it  is  undoubtedly  no  disagreeable  thing  to  be  a  spec- 
tator  of  their  athletic  display ;  but  I  think  they'  are  very 
Ignorant  of  dancing  as  a  science.  Comparatively  few  of 
them  manage  their  feet  v^eli,  and  of  these  few  what  a  very 
insignificant  portion  know  any  thing  about  that  equaliy  im- 
portant  part  of  the  art — ^the  management  of  the  arms.  And 
then  how  absurdiy  they  thrust  out  their  Shoulder  blades ! 
How  they  neglect  the  undulation  of  the  back !  One  may  cora- 

t  A  great  port  of  thls  letter  is  omitted  in  the  second  edition,  in  consequence 
df  the  displeasure  its  publication  gave  to  certain  individuals  in  Cardigansbirr. 
I  hope  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  was  grieved;  when  I  learned  in  what  way 
some  of  Uie  passages  had  been  regarded  by  several  ladies,  who  have  not  a 
more  sincere  adroirer  than  myself.  As  for  the  geotleman,  who  chose  to  take 
what  I  Said  of  him  in  so  much  dadgeon,  he  will  observe,  that  I  have  allowed 
what  l  Said  to  remain  exaclly  in  statu  quOf  which  I  certainly  should  not  have 
«ione,  had  he  expressed  bis  resentment  iu  the  proper  mannor. 
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pare  them  to  fine  inasses  of  silver,  the  little  awkward  work- 
manship  bestowed  on  which  rather  takes  fronii  than  adds  to 
the  natoral  beauty  of  the  materials.  As  for  the  gentlemeu, 
ihey  seldom  display  even  vigour  and  animation,  unless  they  be 
half  cuit — ^and  they  oever  display  any  thing  eise. 

It  18  fair,  however,  tö  mention«  tbat  in  the  true  indigenous 

dances  of  the  couiHry,  above  all  in  the  reel  (the  few  times  I 

have  Seen  it,)  these  defects  seem  in  a  great  measiire  to  vanisb, 

so  that  ambition  and  affectation  are,  after  all,  at  the  bottom 

of  their  bad  dancing,  in  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of  their 

bad  writing.     The  quadrille,  notwithstanding,  begins  to  take 

with  the  soll,  and  the  girls  can  already  go  tlirough  most  of 

its   manoeuvres  without  having  recourse  to  their  fans.    But 

their  beaux  contioue,  certainly,  to  perform  these  new  fangled 

evolutions  in  a  way  that  would  move  the  utmost  spieen  of  a 

Parisian  butcher.  What  big,  lazy,  clumsy  fellows  one  sees  lum« 

bering  cautiously,  on  toes  that  should  not  be  called  light  and 

fantastic,  bat  rather  heavy  and  syllogistic.   It  seems  that  there 

goes  a  vast  deal  of  ratiocination  to  decide  upon  the  moves 

of  their  game.    The  automaton  does  not  play  chess  with  such 

an   air  of  lugubrious  gravity.    Of  a  surety,   Terpsichore 

was  never  before  worshipped  by  such  a  soleoin  set  of  devotees. 

One  of  our  own  gloomy  Welsh  Jumpers,  could  he  be  sud- 

denly  transporied  among  some  seis  that  I  have  seen,  would 

undoubtedly  imagine  himself  to  be  in  a  saltatory  prayer 

meeting;  and  yet  these  good  people,  put  them  fairly  into  a 

reel,  can  frisk  it  abont  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 

hilarity.    They  prefer  the  quadrille,  I  imagine,  upon  some- 

thing  of  the  same  principle  which  leads  a  maid  servant  to 

spend  her  two  Shillings  on  a  tragedy  rather  than  on  a  comedy. 

I  could  not  help  in  my  own  mind  likening  these  dolorous 

pa$  senls  performed  in  rotation  by  each  of  the  quadrillers, 

and  then  succeeded  by  ttie  more  clamorous  display  of  sadness 

in  tbeir  chaine  AngloisCy  &c.  to  the  account  which  Miss  Edge- 

worth  gives  ns  of  the  Irish  lyke  wake^  wherein  each  of  the 

Cousins  chants  a  stave  oflamentation,  50Z0,  and  then  the  whole 

generation  of  them  join  in  the  screaming  treble  of  the  choral 
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nluliduh  1  hu !  "  Why  did  you  leave  thc  potatoes  ?"  "  What 
ailed  thee,  Pat,  with  the  battermilk !"  fizc.  hc.  iic. 

The  waltz  has  beea  even  more  anfortuaate  thao  the  quad- 
rille ;  it  is  still  eotirely  an  €xotic  in  the  North.  Nor,  in 
truth,  am  I  much  inclined  to  find  fault  witfa  the  prejadices 
which  have  checked  the  progress  of'this  fascinating  daoce 
among  the  disciples  of  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melvtlle.  I 
really  am  of  opinion,  that  it  might  have  been  as  well,  had  we 
of  the  South  been  equaily  shy  of  the  iroportation. 

As  for  myself,  I  assure  you,  that  ever  since  I  spent  a  week 

at  Lady  L 's,  and  saw  those  great  fat  girls  of  her's  waltz- 

ing  every  night  with  that  odious  Dr.  B  ■,  I  cannot  endore 
the  very  name  of  the  thing.  By  the  way,  I  met  the  other  day 
with  a  very  nice  pocfm,  eotitled,  ^^  Waltz — an  Apostrophic 
Hymn,  by  Francis  Hörnern,  Esq.;"  and  as  I  think  you  have 
never  seen  it,  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines  for  your  amuse- 
BienL 

«  Borne  on  thc  hreatb  of  Hyperborean  gales, 
Trom  Hamburgh's  port  (while  Hamburgh  yet  bad  Mails,) 
£re  yet  unlucky  Fame— compelied  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburgh — was  chilled  to  sleep ; 
Cr,  starting  from  her  alumbers,  deigned  arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mail  with  lies ; 
While  nnburnt  Moscow  yet  had  news  to  sendi 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend : 
9he  came — ^Walt«  came — ^and  wilh  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  Gazettes : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch, 
IVhich  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match; 
And — almost  crushed  beneath  the  glorious  news, 
Ten  playa — and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composera*  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsig  fairs; 
Meiner's  fotir  volumes  upon  woman  kind, 
Like  Lapland  witches,  to  ensure  a  wind; 
Brunk's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyn^,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet 

<<  Fraugfat  with  thia  cargo— and  her  fairest  freigfaf, 
Delightfal  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reached  the  genial  Strand, 
A-nd  round  her  flocked  the  daughters  of  the  laad. 
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ffot  lovelorn  QnixcKe-^wbeii  his  Sancho  thonght 
The  knigfat*s  fandango  friskier  than  it  ouglit; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  wheii,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nlmble  €ect  ^huM^ad  off  anotheKs  head ; 
Not  ClecqfMLtra  on  her  galley'a  deck» 
Dinplayed  so  mach  of /eg,  or  more  of  neeit, 
Than  thpu,  ambrosial  WaltK,  when  first  the  moon 
Befaeld  tliee  twirling  to  a  Sazon  tnne ! 

"  To  yoo-^ye  hosbandsof  ten  yearsl  wboee  brow» 
Ache  with  the  annual  tribute  of  a  «pouse  -, 
To  you,  of  Bine  years  leas — who  only  bear 
Tlie  buddiiig  sprouts  of  thoM  tbat  yoo  thaU  wear, 
With  added  onaments  anmod  tfaem  Tolled> 
Of  native  brass,  or  law  awarded  gold ; 
To  you — ^ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match } 
To  you— ye  ehildren  of— wfaom  chanoe  aceords, 
Mway  the  ladies'  and  wmetimu  their  kwds'; 
To  yoa — ye  Single  gentlemen !  who  seek 
Tonneots  for  life,  or  pleasares  for  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  gaide} 
To  gain  yoar  owd,  or  snatch  another's  bride : 
To  one  and  all  the  loveJy  stranger  came, 
Aod  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  nanie. 

"  Endearing  Walb»—- to  thy  more  melting  time 
fiow  Irish  jig — and  ancient  rigadoon ; 
Scotcb  reels  avaunt ! — and  coontry  dance  foiego 
Yoar  future  clalms  to  each  fantastic  toe ; 
Walte — Waltz — alone  both  arms  and  legs  demandsi 
Liberal  of  ieet— and  lavish  of  her  bands ; 
Haods  which  may  freely  ränge  in  public  sighty 
Where  ne'er  before — ^liut — pray  <  put  out  the  Ught.* 
Metbinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far— or  I  am  mach  too  near; 
And  tnie,  though  strange-^Waltz  whispers  tbis  remark,   . 
*  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  daik. ' 
Bat  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  balts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  <  Waltz.' 

^  Observant  travellers !  of  eyery  time, 
Te  qoartos !  published  npon  every  cUme  ; 
O  say,  shall  doli  Romaika's  hea\7'  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas — tantaliaing  groupe— 
Columbia's  cap^rers  to  the  warlike  whuop— 

17 
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Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  HorOi 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  afiter  Waltz  be  borne  ? 
Ah  DO  1  firom  Morier's  pages  up  to  Galt's, 
Each  toariflt  pens  a  paragmph  for  <  Waltz.' 

m 

**  Shades  of  those  belies,  whose  reigus  began  of  yore, 

« 

WHh  George  the  Third*s— *and  ended  longbefore  ; 
Thoogh  in  your  daughters'  danghten  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  firom  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive  ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  yoar  spectred  host ; 
Pools'  paradise  is  doli  to  that  you  lost ; 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  Conjectare  quake, 
No  stiff-starched  atays  make  meddling  fingert  aehe ; 
(Transferred  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,  women  in  their  sfaape ;) 
Ifo  damsel  fünts  when  rather  closely  pressed, 
But  more  caressiDg  seems  wlien  most  tsaressed ; 
Snperfiuous  hartshom  and  reviTing  salts, 
Both  banisbed  by  the  sovereign  cordial,  <  Waltz.' 


Thougfa  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 

Would  e'en  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball  j 

Thee  fashion  hails — from  Countesses  to  Queens, 

And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 

Wide  and  more  wide  tby  w itching  circle  spreads, 

And  tums — ^if  nothing  eise — at  least  our  heads ; 

With  thee  e'en  clumsy  cits^attempt  to  bounce, 

And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pronouuce.    . 

Qods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts,  * 

And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  '  Waltz.'  " 

* 

And  DOWy  my  dear  aunt,  I  have  sarely  written  to  you,  at 
tbe  least,  with  most  dutiful  fulloess. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  XX. 


TO  THE  RET.  DAVID  WILLIAMS. 


Dear  Williams, 

The  life  I  bave  led  here  bas  been  sacb  a  stränge  mixture  of 
all  sorts  of  occupations,  that  were  I  to  send  you  a  literal 
diary  of  my  transactionSi  I  believe  you  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover  abundant  room  for  doobting  the  aathenticity  of  the 
MS.  I  sball  tberefore  reserve  the  foU  and  eotire  faislory  of 
this  part  of  my  existence,  tilll  may  bave  opportunity  of  com- 
nianicating  it  to  you  viva  voce  over  a  bottle  of  Binn  D,  and 
proceed  in  the  meantime,  as  i  bave  been  doing,  to  give  yoa 
little  glimpses  and  fragments  of  it,  ezactiy  in  the  order  that 
pleases  to  suggest  itself. 

In  SmoUet's  time,  according  to  the  inimitable  and  unques« 
tionable  authority  of  our  cousin,  Matthew  Bramble,  no 
stranger  could  sleep  more  than  a  Single  night  in  Edinburgh, 
with  the  preservation  of  any  thing  like  an  effectnal  incognito* 
In  those  days,  as  I  bave  already  told  you,  the  people  all  in- 
babited  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh — ^packed  together, 
family  above  family,  for  aught  I  know,  clan  above  clan,  in 
Kttle  more  than  one  street,  the  houses  of  which  may,  upoo 
an  average,  be  some  dosen  stories  in  heigbt  The  aerial  ele» 
vation,  at  which  an  immense  propoitioQ  of  tbese  people  had 
fixed  their  abodes,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  no  trifling  moment 
to  ascend  to  them  ;  and  a  person  in  the  least  de^ree  afiected 
with  asthma,  might  as  soon  bave  thought  of  mounting  the 
Jungfrau,  as  of  paying  regulär  devoirs  to  any  of  the  fair 
cynosures  of  tbese  pn^rmr»  ^mpmrm.  The  difficnlty  of  access, 
which  thns  prevented  many  from  nndertaking  any  ascents  of 
the  kind,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  all  those  who  did  under- 
take  them,  from  entering  rashly  on  their  pilgrimages.  No 
man  thought  of  mounting  one  of  those  gigantic  staircases, 
without  previously  ascertaining  that  theobject  of  bis  intended 
Visit  was  at  bome— unless  it  might  be  some  Haonibal  ircsb 
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from  the  Higblands,  and  accastomed^  from  bis  yottth  upward^ 
to  dance  all  bis  minuete  on  Argyle's  bowllog-green.  To  leek 
out  a  stranger  among  a  hnndred  or  iwo  such  staircases,  wai 
of  course  an  underlaking  beyond  the  patience  even  of  a  per* 
son  wbo  bad  enjoyed  sucb  an  education  as  this ;  and  so  it  be- 
came  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  tbat  Edinburgh  sbould 
possess  some  body  of  titizens  set  apart,  and  destined  ab  ooa, 
for  climbing  staircases,  and  carrying  messages. 

From  tbis  necessity^  Sprung  the  high  lineage  of  "  the  Ca- 
dies  of  Auld  Reekie."  When  I  use  the  word  lineage^  I  do 
Dot  mean  to  say  tbat  their  trade  ran  in  their  blood,  or  tbat 
die  cadies,  as  tbe  Lake  poet  sings» 

«To  stre  from  gnndsire,  and  from  sire  to  aoiii 
Throughout  their  generations,  did  poiBue 
With  purpote,  and  hereditaiy  lovei 
Most  stedfast  and  unwaveriDg]  the  same  coane 
Of  laboOr»  sot  impleasant»  nor  mipaid."       ' 

The  cadies  bore  more  resemblance  in  this  respedt  to  the  Ja- 
nissaries  and  Mamelukes  of  Modern,  than  to  tbe  hereditaiy 
hammermen,  cooks,  physicians,  and  priests  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
Tbe  breed  of  them  was  not  kept  up  in  tbe  usual  way, 

**  By  ordmance  of  matrimotiial  love  ;** 

bitt  by  conünued  levies  of  fresh  recruits  from  the  same  mg- 
gad  wilds,  wberein  alone,  the  Ganus  laped  was  sup^osed  to 
retain  sufficient  vigour  ibr  the  production  of  individnals, 
adapted  for  so  aspiring  a  course  of  life.  Every  year  brought- 
from  the  fastnesses  of  Lochaber  and  Braemar,  a  new  supply 
of  scions  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  stock  rooted  immoveably 
in  Xht  heart  of  Auld  Reekie — so  that  season  after  season,  the 
tree  of  the  cadies,  like  that  of  Virgil,  might  be  said, 

«  Mirari  novas  frondes  et  non  saa  poma.** 

Howerer  produced  and  sustained— whatever  might  be  the 
beamies  or  the  blemishes  of  their  pedigree^-tbis  race  con* 
timied  for  mgny  generations,  to  perform  with  the  same  seal 
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and  floeeeas  the  same  large  variety  of  good  offiees  to  Üie  ciä** 
aens  of  Edinborgh.  Tha  cadie  preaerved  amidst  all  bis  fune- 
tioos  DOC  a  litde  of  the  air  aad  aspect  Dataral  to  him  in  bis 
own  piiternal 


<<  A  savage  wildneas  roand  him  hang« 

As  of  a  d weller  out  of  doors; 
In  liU  whole  figure  afid  hii  mian 
A  «avage  character  was  seen» 

Of  mountains  and  of  dreaiy  moors.*' 

He  climbed  staircases  with  the  same  light  and  elastic  spring 
which  had  been  wont  to  carry  him  anfatigued  to  the  brow  of 
Caimgorm  or  Ben-Nevis ;  and  he  executed  the  commands  of 
his  employer  fro  tempore^  whatever  they  might  be,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  unquesüoDing  Submission  and  thorongh-going 
zeal,  with  which  he  had  been  tanghc  from  his  infancy  to  obey 
'  the  Orders  of  Maccallamore,  Gleogarry,  Gordon,  Grant,  or 
whosoever  the  chieftain  of  his  clan  might  be.  In  order  to 
qu^lify.  him  for  the  exercise  of  this  laborious  profession,  it  was 
necessary  ihat  the  apprentice-cadie  sboold  make  himself  mi- 
nntely  familiär  with  every  stair-case»  every  house,  every  family, 
and  every  individual  in  the  city,  and  to  one  who  had  laid  in 
this  way  a  sound  and  accurate  foundation  of  information,  it 
could  be  no  difficult  matter  to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  slight 
flood  of  matation,  which  the  city  and  its  popuIation  was  at 
that  period  accustomed  to.  The  moment  a  stranger  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  his  iace  was  sure  to  attract  the  Observation  of 
some  of  tbis  indefatigable  tribe,  and  they  knew  no  rest  tili 
they  had  ascertained  his  name,  residence,  and  condition — 
considering  it,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  insult  upon  their  body,  that 
any  man  should  presume  to  live  within  the  boands  of  their 
Jurisdiction,  and  yet  remaip  unpenetrated  by  the  perspicacity 
of  their  nnwearied  espionage,  But  why  shonid  I  say  any 
more  of  this  race  ? — ^They  are  now  gathered  to  their  fathers ', 
and  their  deeds,  are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Ex* 
pedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker? 

Although,  however,  the  original  and  regulär  fratemity  no 
longer  exists,  and  although,  indeed,  the  chaoge  which  has 
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taken  place,  both  in  the  residence  and  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitanta,  has  removed  almost  all  shadow  of  pretence  for 
the  existence  of  aay  such  fraternitj^ — ^Edinburgh  is  still  pos- 
sessed  of  a  species  of  men  who  retain  the  name,  and,  in  so 
far  as  the  times  permit,  the  functions  of  the  cadies.  Ät  the 
Gorner  of  every  street  is  usually  to  be  seen  a  knot  of  these 
fellows  lounging  on  a  wooden  bench  in  expectation  of  em- 
ployment.  They  are  very  busy  in  the  evenings  during  the 
gay  season  of  the  year ;  for  they  are  exclusively  the  bearers 
of  the  chairs  which  convey  the  beaux  and  helles  from  one 
routand  ball  to  another;  buteven  at  that  season,  their  mom- 
Ings,  for  the  most  part,  are  passed  in  a  State  of  complete  in- 
actlon.  A  pack  of  sorely  blackened  cards,  or  an  old  rotten 
backgammon  board,  furnishes  a  small  proportion  with  some- 
thing  like  occupatlon ;  but  the  greater  part  are  contented  with 
an  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  they 
seem  to  consume  indiflerently  in  all  its  shapes — smoking, 
chewiDg,  and  snuffing,  with  apparently  the  same  infensity  of 
satisfaction.  Whenevcr  I  pass  one  of  these  groupes,  my  ears 
are  saluted  with  accents,  which  the  persons  I  usually  walk  with 
talk  of  as  coarse  and  disgusting,  but  which  are  interesting  at 
least,  if  not  delightful,  to  me,  because  they  remind  me  most 
strongly  of  those  of  our  own  native  dialect.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  only  reseroblance  I  was  sensible  to^  lay  in  the  general 
music  and  rythm  of  their  speech ;  but,  by  dint  of  listening 
attentively  on  all  occasions,  I  soon  began  to  pick  up  a  few  of 
their  words,  and  am  now  able,  I  flatter  myself,  to  understand 
a  great  part  of  their  discourse.  With  a  few  varieties  in  the 
inflections,  and  some  more  striking  variations  in  the  vowel 
Sounds,  the  Gaelic  is  evidently  in  the  same  language  with  our 
own.  I  do  not  mean  merely,  that  it  is  sprung  remotely  from 
the  same  Celtic  stem  ;  but  that  it  is  entirely  of  the  same  struc- 
tnre  in  all  essential  respects,  and  bcars,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  our  tongue,  than  is  any  where 
eise  to  be  traced  between  the  languages  of  people  that  have 
lived  so  long  asunder.  I  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
subject  during  my  stay  in  Scotland,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
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able  to  give  you  some  very  interesting  details  wben  we  meet. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  already  begun  to  read  a  litde  of  the 
Gaelic  Ossian,  not,  you  may  believe  out  of  any  reverence  for 
its  aathenticity,  but  with  a  view  to  see  what  the  written  Gaelic 
is.  Nothing  caD  be  more  evident  than  its  total  inferiority  to 
the  Welsh.  It  is  vastly  inferior  in  perspicuity,  and  immea- 
surably  inferior  in  melody ;  in  short,  it  bears  no  marks  of 
having  undergone,  as  our  langiiage  has  done,  the  correcting, 
condensingi  and  polishing  labour  of  a  set  of  great  poets  and 
historians.  These  defects  are  still  more  apparent  in  a  collec« 
tion  of  Gaelic  songs  which  T  have  seen,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  really  antique.  The  wild  and  empassioned  tone  of  sen- 
timent,  however,  and  the  cold  melancholy  imagery  of  tbese 
compositions  render  them  well  worthy  of  being  translated; 
and,  indeed,  Walter  Scott  has  already  dooe  this  service  for 
some  of  the  best  of  them.  But  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
should  eQtitle  them  to  share  any  thing  like  the  high  and  de- 
vout  admiration  which  we  justly  give,  and  which  all  Europa 
would  give,  had  they  the  opportunity,  to  the  sublime  and  pa- 
tlietic  masterpieces  of  our  own  great  bards.  I  trust,  David, 
you  are  not  neglecting  your  truly  grand  and  important  un- 
dertaking.  Go  on,  and  prosper ;  and  1  doubt  not,  you  will 
confer  the  bighest  bonour  both  on  your  country  andyourself.* 
Tbe  cadies,  from  whom  I  have  made  this  digression,  have 
fiirnisfaed  m^  with  another,  and  almost  as  Intcre^tlng  field  of 
study,  in  quite  a  difierent  way.  Tbeir  physiognomies  are  to 
me  an  inexhaustable  fund  of  Observation  and  entertainment. 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  said,  Highlanders  by 
birtb,  but  the  experience  of  tbeir  Lowland  lives  has  had  the 
merit  of  tempering,  in  a  very  wonderful  manner,  the  mere 
roountaineer  parts  of  tbeir  aspect  A  kind  of  wild  stare» 
which  tbe  eyes  retain  from  the  keen  and  bracing  atmosphere 
of  tbeir  Dative  glens,  is  softened  with  an  infusioii  of  quiet  ur* 

•  Thb  refers  to  a  great  work  on  Welsh  Poetiy  and  Uistory,  in  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  engaged  for  some  years,  and  which,  wben  it  is  published, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  create  a  greater  eensation  in  Wale9>  than  any  thing  that  haa 
eccurred  siace  tbe  deatb  of  Llcwell/n. 
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bane  shrewdness,  often  productive  of  a  most  divertiog  incon* 
sistency  in  the  general  effect  of  (heir  countenances.  I  sbould 
certainly  have  supposed  them,  prima  facUj  to  be  the  most 
nnprincipled  set  of  men  in  the  world ;  but  I  am  told  their 
character  for  honesty,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  is  sach  as  to 
JQStify  the  most  implicit  reliance  in  tfaem.  This,  bowever,  I 
by  no  means  take  as  a  complete  proof  of  my  being  in  the 
wrong.  Honesty,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  are  necessary  to 
tbc^r  emplöyment,  and  success ;  and  therefore  I  doubt  not 
Ibey  are  hcmest,  faithful,  and  discreet,  in  all  their  dealings 
with  their  employers.  Biit  I  tbink  it  is  not  possible  for  fel- 
lows  with  such  faces  as  these,  to  have  any  idea  of  moral  ob« 
ligation,  beyond  what  is  inspired  in  this  way  by  the  imme- 
diate  feeling  of  self-interest ;  and  I  have  no  donbt,  that  with 
proper  manageroent,  one  might  find  on  occasion  an  assassin, 
almost  as  easily  as  a  pimp,  among  such  a  crew  of  grinning, 
smiling,  cringing  savages,  as  are  at  this  moment  assembled 
beneatb  roy  window.  I  am  making  a  collecüon  of  drawings 
of  all  the  most  noted  of  these  cadies,  and  I  assnre  you,  my 
sketch-book  does  not  contain  a  rieber  section  than  this  will 
afford.  You  will  be  quite  thunderstruck  to  find  what  unifor- 
nity  prevails  in  the  development  of  some  of  the  leading  Or- 
gans of  diese  topping  cadies.  They  are  almost  all  remarkable 
for  projecüon  of  their  eye4>rows — ^the  consequence  of  the 
luxuriant  manner  in  which  their  organs  of  Observation  have 
expanded  themselves.  At  the  top  of  their  heads,  the  sjmibols 
of  ambition,  and  love  of  praise,  are  singularly  prominent» 
A  kind  of  dogged  pertinacity  of  character  roay  be  inferred 
from  the  knotty  structure  of  the  region  behind  their  ears ;  and 
the  choleric  temperament  betrayed  in  their  gestures,  when 
among  themselves,  may  propably  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
traordinary  development  of  the  organ  of  seif -love.  Just  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck — which  circumstance  again  is,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  connected  with  the  continaal  friction  of  burthens 
npon  that  delicate  region. 

It  is  very  ungrateful  of  me,  however,  to  be  saying  any 
thing  disrespectful  about  a  class  of  men,  firom  wbom  I  have 
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derived  so  mach  advantage  since  my  arrival  in  thu  place' 
Whenever  a  stranger  does  arrive,  it  is  tbe  cnstom  that  he  en- 
ters into  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  with  some  of  the  body,  who 
is  to  perform  all  little  offices  he  may  reqoire  daring  the  con- 
tinoance  of  his  Visit.  I,  royself,  was  particularly  fortnnate 
in  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  whom  I  shoold  take  to  be  the 
cleverest  cadie  that  at  present  treads  the  streets  of  Auld 
Reekie. 

His  name  is  D d  M'N ,  and,  if  one  may  take  his 

word  for  it,  he  has  gentle  blood  in  his  veins,  being  no  less 
than  ^^  ifbairn  o'  our  chief  himseU.''  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  see 
any  reason  to  call  this  account  of  bis  pedigree  in  question, 
for  Donald  is  broad  of  back,  and'stout  of  limb,  and  has,  I 
think,  not  a  little  of  the  barbarian  kind  of  pride  abont  the  top 
of  his  forehead ;  and  I  hear,  the  Phylarchos  with  whom  he 
Claims  kindred,  led,  in  more  respects  than  one,  a  very  patri- 
archal  sort  of  life. 

«  «  4ft  H  * 

*  ^  ^  «  « 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XXI. 


TO  THE  BEV.  DAVID  WILLIAMS« 


I  dPENT  an  aftemoon  very  pleasandy  the  other  day  at  Dr. 
B  *s,  the  same  who  is  so  celebrated  for  his  discoverieg 
concernSng  light — ^his  many  inventions  of  optical  instru- 
ments — and  his  masterly  conduct  of  that  best  of  all  works  of 

the  kind,  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,    Dr. is  still  a 

young  man,  although  one  wonld  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be 

18 
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the  case,  who,  uever  having  seen  him,  should  form  bis 
guess  from  considering  what  be  has  done.  He  caDnot,  I 
sbould  tfaink,  be  above  forty,  if  so  mucb.  Like  most  of  tbe 
scientific  men  in  Edinburgh,  the  doctor  is  quite  a  man  of  the 
World  in  bis  manners ;  bis  countenance  is  a  very  mild  and 
agreeable  one,  and  in  his  eyes,  in  particular,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful  Union  of  penetration  and  tenderness  of  expression.  From 
his  conversaüon,  one  would  scarcely  suspect  that  he  had  gone 
so  deep  into  the  hidden  p^rts  of  science,  for  he  displays  a 
vast  deal  of  information  conceming  the  lighter  kinds  of  lite- 
rature,  although,  indeed,  he  does  all  this  with  a  hesitative  soft 
of  manner,  which  probably  belongs  to  bim  as  a  man  of  ab- 
struse science.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  owing  to  this  bappy 
combination  of  accomplishments,  that  be  has  been  able  to 
render  his  great  work  so  mucb  more  truly  of  an  Encyclo^ 
paedic  character,  than  any  other  which  has  been  published 
under  the  same  name  in  our  Island.  In  a  work  of  that  kind, 
which  cannot  be  finished  without  the  co-operation  of  a  yast 
variety  of  contributors  continued  tjirougbout  many  successive 
years,  it  is  quite  obvious  how  mucb  must  depend  on  the  su- 
perintending  and  arranging  skill  and  judgment  of  tbe  editor. 
Now,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed,  to  meet  with  a  person  of 
fine  talents,  who  is  alike  a  man  of  science,  and  a  man  of 
literature ;  and  unless  under  tbe  care  of  such  a  person,  I  do 
not  See  bow  an  Encyclops^a  can  be  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  the  great  classes 
into  which  readers  of  Encyclopaedias  must  necessarily  be  di- 
vided.  ^  All  the  other  Encyclopaedias  published  in  this  coun- 
try,  bave  been  edited  either  by  persons  possessed  of  skill  in 
one  department  only,  and  negligent  of  the  rest,  or,  what  is 
still  worse,  by  persons  alike  destitute  of  skill  in  all  depart- 
ments  whatever— in  other  words,  members  of  the  great  Cor- 
poration of  cbarlatans. 

There  were  several  very  pleasant  men  of  the  party,  and 
the  conversation,  both  during  dinner,  and  aftervirards,  was  ex- 
tremely  lively  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive ;  bnt  from 
tbe  time  we  sat  down,  there  was  one  face  which  attracted  my 
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attention  in  a  way  tbat  I  was  qnite  at  a  loss  to  accoont  for. 
I  experieticed,  in  looking  at  it,  a  stränge  and  somewhat  nn« 
comfortable  sort  of  feeling— of  which  yon  mast  often  have 
been  sensible — as  if  I  had  seen  the  conntenance  befbre,  where, 
when,  or  hoW|  it  was  impossible  for  nie  to  recoUect.  At  last, 
the  gentleman  wbo  thus  occupied  my  attention,  happened,  in 

talking  to  Dr.  B ^  to  utter  the  word  Freyberg^  and  the 

whole  affair  flashed  across  me  as  swift  as  lightning.  Tbat 
Single  sound  had  opened  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  and  a 
xnoment  afler,  I  could  not  belp  wondering  how  I  should  have 
l^een  at  a  loss.  Some  years  ago,  (I  shall  not  say  how  many,) 
when  I  was  stronger,  and  more  active  than  I  now  am,  and  ca- 
pable  of  making  longer  excursions  in  rüder  vehicles  than  I 
now  venture  upon  in  my  shandrydan,  I  remember  to  have 
travelled  in  the  common  post-wagon  from  Dresden  to  Leip- 
sig.  I  had  gone  on  horseback  quite  through  tbe  Hartz,  and. 
passed  from  thence  in  the  same  manner  all  up  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  from  Magdeburg  to  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land.  I  then  sold  my  borse,  (much  the  worse  for  the  wear  I 
had  given  him,)  and  was  making  the  best  of  my  way  toward 
the  west,  in  tbat  most  coarse,  and  most  jumbling  of  all  ma- 
chines, 

"  The  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in." 

We  bad  got  as  far  as  within  a  single  stage  of  Leipsig,  when 
a  little  adventnre  befel  us,  which,  tili  this  face  recalled  it,  I 
had,  for  years,  as  utterly  forgotten  as  if  it  never  had  occur- 
red.  We  were  just  about  to  enter  a  village,  (I  cannot  recol- 
lect  its  name,)  when  our  vehicle  was  sorrounded  by  a  party 
o(  mounted  gens-d'armes,  and  a  fierce-looking  feUow,  thrust- 
ing  bis  mustachio  and  his  pipe  into  the  window,  commanded 
the  whole  party  to  come  out  and  show  ourselves.  A  terrible 
murder,  he  said,  had  been  committed  somewhere  by  a  Jew — 
a  watchman,  I  think,  of  Koeningsberg,  and  he  had  every  oc- 
casion  to  believe,  that  tbe  murderer  had  left  Dresden  tbat 
moming  in  one  of  the  post-wagons.  After  we  had  all  com- 
with  his  Order,  and  dislodged  ourselves  from  the  pillar 
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of  tobacco  smoke  in  which  we  sat  enveloped,  there  were  uro 
of  the  Company  on  whom  our  keeper  seemed  to  look  witb 
eyes  of  peculianuspicion.  I  myself  was  one,  and  tbe  otber 
was  a  tbin,  dark-compiexioned,  and  melancholy  lookingyonng 
BMn,  whom,  tili  this  moment,  I  bad  not  remarked ;  forof  tbe 
fix  bencbes  swung  across  the  wagon,  I  bad  säte  npon  tbe  one 
nearest  tbe  front,  and  he  on  that  nearest  the  rear.  I  bad  al- 
lowed  my  beard  to  grow  upon  my  upper  lip,  and  I  believe 
looked  as  swartby  as  any  Jew  ever  did ;  bat  my  seanty  allow- 
ance  of  nose  wonld  bave  alone  satisfied  a  inore  skiliul  pbysi- 
ognomist,  that  I  could  not  be  tbe  gailty  man.  Tbe  otber  bad 
somewhat  tbe  same  cast  in  that  feature,  and  be  wore  no  ma$- 
tachio,  bot  bis  hair  seemed  to  be  of  the  genuine  IsraeUtish 
jet — and  tbe  gens-d'armes  were  positive  that  one  or  other 
of  as  must  be  the  murderer.  I  spoke  German  witb  fluency, 
and  witb  a  pretty  just  accent,  and  made  a  Statement  for  diy- 
sdf,  which  seemed  to  remove  something  of  the  suspition  from 
me.  The  other  delivered  himself  witb  more  hesitattoi^  and 
witb  an  accent,  which,  wbatever  it  might  be,  was  evidently 
not  Saxon,  and  therefore  the  Hus^r  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  Jewish,  imperfectly  concealed.  At  last, 
after  a  good  deal  6(  discussion,  we  were  both  taken  to  the 
Amt-boose,  where  the  magistrate  of  the  village  sat  in  r^adi- 
ness  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  our  case.  The  circumstances 
which  bad  determined  the  chief  suspicion  of  the  c^cers,  ap* 
peared  to  weigb  in  the  same  manner  on  the  mind  of  the  ma* 
gistrate,  and,  at  the  end  of  tbe  examination  which  ensued  of 
our  persons  and  our  papers,  it  was  announced,  that  I  might 
proceed  on  my  joarney,  but  that  the  other  must  be  contented 
to  remain  where  be  was,  tili  bis  passport  sbould  be  sent  back 
to  Dresden  for  tbe  examination  of  the  police.  Upon  tbis,  my 
feUoW"4raveller  lost  temper,  and  began  to  cömplain  most  bit- 
terly  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  such  a  delay  would  expose 
bim*  He  was  on  bis  way,  he  said,  to  Freyberg,  where  be  bad 
already  studied  one  year  under  tlie  celebrated  Werner^  as  bis 
passport  testified,  and  he  bad  particular  reasons  for  bdi^ 
anxious  to  reach  bis  university  before  a  certain  day  in  tbe 
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tbllowiog  week.  The  magistrale,  wbo  was  a  very  mild  looUng 
persojHi  seemed  to  coDsider  with  himself  for  a  moment,  and 
theo  Said,  "  A  tbought  strikes  me — Ihe  son  of  oiir  clergjmaii 
baft  studied  at  Freyberg,  and  if  you  have  really  been  tbere, 
sir,  it  is  probable  he  may  recognize  you."  My  companioii 
had  HO  olgections  to  an  experiiDent,  wbieh  at  least  could  not 
place  him  in  a  worse  Situation  tfaan  tbat  in  which  he  was — and 
in  a  (ew  minutes  the  son  of  tbe  clergyman  made  bis  appear- 
ance*  I  remember  as  distinetly  as  if  the  thitig  had  occorred 
only  yesterday,  the  expression  of  delight  which  illuminated 
the  countenance  of  the  accused,  when  this  person  declared 
tbat  he  recollected  him  perfectly  at  Freyberg,  and  that  he  had 
heard  Professor  Werner  speak  of  him  as  a  yondg  Scotchman 
who  gave  infinite  promise  of  being  distingtfished  in  the  study 
of  mineralogy.  This  removed  every  difficulty,  and  the  ma* 
gistrate,  with  maiky  apologies,  gave  us  permission  to  take  our 
seats  in  the  post^wagon.  The  distance  of  our  positions  in 
the  vebicle  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  exchange  more 
tban  a  very  few  words  with  my  fellow-suflEsrer,  after  we  began 
to  move,  althottgb,  having  discovered  him  to  be  my  country- 
man,  I  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  enter  into  cpnversation» 
It  was  late  at  night  before  we  arrived  at  Leipsig ;  and,  as  I 
remained  there  for  a  day  or  two,  while  he  passed  on,  without 
stopping,  to  Freyberg,  we  had  no  forther  opportunity  of  com- 
munication.  In  sbort,  I.had  never  seen  the  face  from  that 
time  tili  now ;  but  I  feit  assnred,  that,  in  spite  of  tbe  years 
which  had  iotervened,  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  here  was 

tbe  very  gentleman  at  the  table  of  Dr.  B 

In  the  eourse  of  a  few  minutes,  I  heard  him  addressed  by 

the  name  of  J ,  and  immediately  conjectured  that  he 

might  probably  be  the  well-known  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory,  whose  System  of  Mineralogy  you  have  often  seen  on 
my  table.  This  tnmed  out  to  be  the  case ;  and,  afier  a^se- 
cond  bottle  had  somewhat  dimiiiished  our  ceremony,  I  had  a 
pleasure  in  recallid^  to  him  tbe  story  of  the  murderous  Jew, 
and  so  of  commencing  (for  it  could  scarcely  be  called  re* 
newing)  an  acquaintance  with  one  from  whof   works  I  had 
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recetved  so  mach  information  and  advautage.  After  tbe 
Doctor's  Company  dispersed  themselves,    I  walked  along 

PrinceVStreet  with  Professor  J ,  and  he  invited  me  to 

call  on  him  next  day,  and  see  his  musenm — an  invttation 
which  yon,  who  know  my  propensiües,  will  not  suspect  me 
of  declining.  He  also  offered  to  sbow  me  the  coUectioa  of 
mineralogy  belonging  to  the  University,  of  which  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal.  I  went  yesterday,  and  it  is,  undonbtedly, 
a  very  süperb  collection.  It  is  of  great  value,  and  admi- 
rably  arranged ;  and  the  external  charactersof  minerals,  par- 
ticularly  thöse  derived  from  colours»  are  finely  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  series  of  the  most  valuable  gpecimens,  arranged 
according  to  the  System  made  use  of  by  Werner. 

Professor  J is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  as  a  miue- 

ralogist,  and  in  this  character  he  certainly  Stands  entirely 
without  a  rival  in  his  own  country ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  his  System  Qf  mineralogy  has  been  adopted  by  a  cele- 
brated  Frenchman,  as  the  text»book  to  his  own  lectares  in 
Paris,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  preference  shown  by 
so  competent  a  judge,  that  the  knowledge  and  ability  dis- 
played  in  that  work,  render  it  at  least  equal  to  the  most  ap- 
proved  pablications  of  the  continental  authors.  Bot  it  is  not 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  mineralogy  alone,  which 
renders  Mr.  J — -*-  so  capable  of  doing  honour  to  the  chair 
which  he  holds.  He  is  also  greatly  versed  in  zoology,  and, 
what  is  of  great  importance  in  these  times,  seems  mach  in- 
clined  to  indulge  in  those  more  general  and  philosophical 
views  of  that  science,  which  the  study  of  nomenclature  and 
Classification  has  well-nigh  banished  from  the  remembrance 
of  most  of  his  brethren  in  the  south.  A  residence  of  many 
years  in  difierent  parts  of  the  continent,  and,  in  particolar, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  German  tongue,  which  he  ac- 
quired during  his  stay  at  Freyberg,  have  opened  to  him 
many  sources  of  information,  from  which  he  continoes  to  de* 
rive  infinite  advantage ;  and,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  ex- 
tent  and  multiplicity  of  his  labours  in  mineralogy,  one  might 
naturally  suppuse  his  attention  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  that 
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study,  bis  pupils,  I  am  assured,  find  him  on  every  occasion 
both  able  and  wiUing  to  instruct  them  regarding  all  the  re-. 
cent  and  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  iii  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science. 

The  Professor  delivers  bis  lectures  both  during  the  winter 
and  Summer  season,  and  he  divides  bis  course  into  five  great 
branchei :  Meteorology,  Hydrograpby,  Mineralogy,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  sufficient  to  enable  bis  pupils 
to  understand  the  relations  which  subsist  between  that  science 
and  a  complete  bistory  of  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  globe — 
and,  lastly,  Zoology.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  rendered 
particularly  interesting,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  curious 
facts  which  are  collected,  and  the  more  so,  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  good  books  written  professedly  on  the  subject. 
In  truth,  I  sbould  think  the  whole  science  of  Natural  His- 
tory,  as  a  populär  brauch  of  education,  is  likely  to  assume 
a  new  aspect  under  the  auspices  of  this  ingenious  and  inde- 
fatigable  man.  Now,  that  all  the  known  facts  of  Minera- 
logy are  to  him  "  familiär  as  household  words,''  be  will  have 
it  in  bis  power  to  devote  more  of  bis  attention  to  the  various 
branches  of  Zoology,  which  bitherto,  as  he  says  very  can- 
didly,  he  has  not  bäd  either  leisure  or  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  illustrate,  as  bis  inclinations  would  lead  bim  to  do.  The 
same  acuteness  which  haseifabled  him  so  completely  to  over- 
come  all  the  difficulties  of  bis  own  favourite  department,  will 
ere  long,  I  donbt  not,  elevate  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
zoologists  of  Britain ;  and  he  will  soon  have  the  honourable 
satisfaction  of  institnting  a  school  of  Natural  History  in  the 
northem  metropolis,  which  may  long  remain  unrivalled  in 
any  other  couütry.  This  desirable  object,  I  am  happy  to 
leam,  he  is  now  likely  to  accomplish  more  easily  and  speedily 
than  be  could  before  have  expected,  by  means  of  a  most  va- 
luable  and  interesting  acquisition,  which  is  about  to  be  ob- 
tained  by  the  University.  The  fiue  cabinet  of  M.  Dufresne 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  so  well  known  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired  by  all  the  Parißian  s^avants,  has  just  been  purchased 
for  the  public  Museum.    This,  with  certain  additions  to  be 
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procttred  at  the  approaching  sale  of  Mr.  Bnllock's  extensive 
coUections,  when  combined  with  the  great  treasares  which 
the  University  already  possesses,  will  certainly  form  by  far 
the  most  magnificent  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Britain. 

Such  is  the  general  view  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  the 
actual  State  of  the  science,  ander  this  celebrated  profe&- 
sor.  From  various  conversations,  however,  with  him,  Dr. 
B  I  and  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  whd  attend  the 
professor's  lectures,  I  am  sorry  to  hear/that,  on  the  whole, 
the  science  of  Natural  History  neither  has  been,  nor  is,  col- 
'tivated  throu'ghout  Scotland,  with  any  degree  of  zeal  cor* 
responding  to  the  opportunity  which  the  country  affords.  Its 
natural  advantages  are  far  superior,  in  most  respects,  to  those 
of  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  the  situaüon  of  Edinburgh,  in 
particular,  may  be  jusdy  regarded  as  more  favourable  than 
any  in  the  Island  for  the  pursoit  of  this  delighdul  study.  In- 
deed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine,  why  a  higher  State 
of  advancement  has  not  been  attainpd ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
much  increased  when  we  consider,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
great  facility  which  this  most  picturesque  district  afibrds 
for  the  practica!  pnrsuit  of  the  science,  the  Professorship  of 
Natural  History  has  already  been  held  for  several  years  by 
the  assiduous  and  intelligent  gendeman,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  so  much.  *  ^' 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  Joint  Operation  of  a 

great  number  of  causes ;  but  I  observe,  that  Professor  J 

hii^self  considers  the  too  engrossing  influence  of  the  law  as^ 
being  the  most  immediate  and  efiectual  of  all  the  dampers 
under  which  bis  favourite  study  has  so  long  langubhed.  Most 
of  the  young  men  of  this  city  are  trained  up  either  as  bar- 
rbters  or  attorneys ;  and  it  very  unfortunately  happens,  that 
all  more  liberal  pursuits,  (both  classical  and  scientific,)  so  far 
from  bei^g  much  respected  or  held  in  estimation  by  these 
classes  of  men,  are,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  quite  in- 
consistent  with  a  diligent  discharge  of  their  professional  du- 

ties  and  functions.    Professor  J informs  me,  that  three- 

fourths  of  the  students  who  attend  his  lectures,  are  strangers 
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and  stadents  of  medicine,  chiefly  EDglish.  Those  of  tbe  last 
mentioned  facally,  who  are  indigenons  to  Scodand,  have,  tili 
yery  latel)^  at  least,  either  procured  appointments  in  regimenta 
statioDed  in  foreign  quarters,  or  retired  to  distant  corners  of 
tbe  coQDtry,  where  the  entire  absence  of  books,  and  the  la- 
boriotts  and  unsetded  life  enjoyed,  or  rather  endured,  by  ru« 
ral  practitioners,  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  extinguish 
ev^y  spark  of  science,  whicb  might  bave  been  kindled  int 
their  bosoras  duritig  their  attendance  at  the  University.  And 
thas,  thoagh  very  great  and  increasing  benefits  are  derived 
by  tbe  stndents  of  tbis  science  in  Edinburgh,  from  the  zeal 
and  taients  of  Professor  J  ,  and  other  causes,  it  wonld 
seem  that  the  science  must,  for  a  considerable  time,  lck)k  for 
its  best  fruits  in  the  south.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  EngKsh 
istudents  who  resort  to  thb  place,  are  duly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy* 

I  dined  with  Professor  J yesterday ,  with  a  small  party 

of  bis  most  distingoished  pupils.  Among  these  there  was  one 
whom  the  professor  particalar  introduced  me  to — a  Mr.  Jan^ 
W  n,  brother  to  the  poet.  This  yoang  gentleman  foUows 
the  profession  of  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  (which,  as  I  have  told 
you,  is  tbe  name  for  the  highest  class  of  attornies  in  Edin- 
burgh,) bat  forms,  as  Mr.  J assured  me,  a  brilliant  ex- 

ce][Aion  to  the  neglect  with  which  matters  of  science  arecom- 
luonly  treated  by  tbe  members  of  the  profession.  He  is  very 
young — many  years  junior  to  bis  more  celebrated  brother, 
and  no  casual  observer  would  suspect  them  to  be  of  the  same 
family.  I  have  already  des9ribed  to  you  the  exterior  of  the 
poet ;  James  is  a  thin,  pale,  siender,  contemplative-looking 
person,  with  hair  of  rather  a  dark  colour,  and  extremely  short« 
ftighted.  In  bis  manners  also,  he  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  bis  brother ;  bis  voice  is  low,  and  bis  whole  demeauonr 
ES  still  as  can  be  imagibed.  In  conversation  he  attempts  no 
kind  of  display ;  but  seems  to  possess  a  very  peculiar  vein  of 
dry  humour,  which  renders  Um  extremely  diverting.  Notwith- 
Standing  all  these  difierences,  bowever,  I  could  easily  trace  a 
great  similarhy  in  the  construction  of  the  bones  of  their  tw« 
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faces ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  easy  to  imagine, 
tban  thaty  with  moch  of  the  same  original  powers  and  pro- 
pensities,  some  casual  enough  circomstances  may  bave  beea 
sufficient  to  decide,  that  the  one  of  the  brotbers  sbould  be  a 
poet,  and  the  other  a  naturalist.    The  parts  of  the  science  of 

which  Mr.  James  W n  is  fondest,  are  Omithology  and 

Entomology— studies  so  delightful  to  every  true  lover  of  na- 
ture,  thaty  I  suspect,  they  are,  in  some  measure,  practically 
familiär  to  every  poet  who  excels  in  depicting  the  manifesta- 
tions,  and  in  tracing  the  spirit  of  beauty  in  the  external  uni- 
verse..  Professor  J  ,  indeed,  informed  me,  that  bis  young 
friend  is,  in  truth,  no  less  a  poet  tban  a  naturalist — ^that  he 
possesses  a  fine  genius  for  versification,  and  bas  already  pub- 
lished  several  little  pieces  of  exquisite  beauty,  although  he  bas 
not  ventured  to  give  bis  name  along  with  them. 

On  leaving  the  professor's,  Mr.  W  n  and  I  adjoumed 
to  this  bouse,  (wbere,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Oman  enjoys  very 
little  of  my  Company,)  and  bad  a  quiet  bowl  of  punch  to- 
gether,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation  re>pecting  subjects 
connected  with  the  science  in  which  he  so  greatly  excels,  and 
for  which  I  myself,  albeit  nothing  of  an  adept,  bave  long 
enter  tained  a  special  partiality.  Among  other  topics,  the 
brumal  retreat  of  the  swallow  was  handled  at  considerable 

length.     Mr.  W n  I  find  rather  inclined  to  that  theory, 

which  would  represent  Africa  as  the  principsd  winter-depot  of 
at  least  several  of  the  species — ^tbe  Hirundo,  Apus,  and  Rus- 
tica,  in  particular ;  and  he  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
a  passage  from  Herodotus,  which  I  bad  never  before  heard 
pointed  out  with  a  view  to  this  subject — according  to  which, 
one  kind  of  swallow  (from  the  description,  be  seemed  to  sap- 
pose  it  must  be  the  Swift,)  remains  in  Egypt  throughaut  the 
whole  year — J"«'  in««  f«fTf«  h»  ««■•AiiXtfvn.  I  bave  never,  in- 
deed,  met  with  any  man  who  seemed  to  possess  a  greater 
power  of  illustrating  subjects  of  natural  history,  by  quotä- 
tions  from  writers  of  all  kinds,  and  in  particular  from  the 
poets.  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  above  all,  he  appears  to 
have  completely  by  heart ;  and  it  was  wonderfully  delightful 
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to  me  to  hear  matters,  wbich  are  commonly  discassed  in  tbe 
driest  of  all  possible  methods,  treated  of  in  so  graceAil  a 
manner  foy  one  who  is  so  much  skilled  in  tbem.  Nothiog 
coald  be  more  refreshing  than  to  hear  some  minute  details 
about  birds  and  insects,  interropted  and  illuminated  by  a 
fragment  of  grand  melaocboly  music  from  the  Paradise  Lost, 
or  tbe  Excursion. 

I  sball  have  occasion  to  say  a  great  deal  more  to  you, 
botb  abont  Professor  J  and  bis  yonng  friend. 

Meantime,  believe  me  ever 

Most  affectionately  your's, 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XXIL 

TO   THE   REV.   DAVID    WILUAMS. 

De  AR  David, 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  already  binted  to  you,  that  the  students 
in  this  University  are-  very  fond  of  Debating  Societies,  and, 
indeed,  the  nature  of  their  favourite  studies  mighf  prepare 
one  abundantly  to  find  it  so.  They  inhale  the  very  atmos- 
pliere  of  doubt,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  that  they 
should  exhale  the  very  breath  of  disputation.  They  are  al- 
ways  either  actually  struggling,  vi  et  armisj  to  get  over  some 
quagmire  or  another,  or,  after  establishing  themselvcs  once 
more  on  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
falling  out  among  themselves,  which  of  the  troop  had  plckcd 
bis  way  along  the  neatest  set  of  st^pping-stones,  or  niade  bis 
leap  from  the  firmest  knot  of  rushes.  Before  they  have  settled 
this  mighty  quarrel,  it  is  possible  they  may  begin  to  feel  the 
ground  giving  viray  beneaih  their  feet,  and  are  all  equally  re- 
duced  once  again  to  hop,  stride,  and  scramble,  as  they  best 
may  for  themselves. 

The  first  of  the  iostitutions,  however,  which  I  visited,  is 
supposed  to  be  frequented  by  persons  who  bave  already  some- 
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what  allayed  their  early  fervour  fordbputftioni  by  twoor  ibree 
3  ears'  attendance  upoo  Debating  Societies,  of  an  inferior  and 
of  a  far  more  ephemeral  cbaraeter.  While  he  attends  the 
prseleptioDS  of  the  Professor  of  Logic,  the  stadent  aspifes  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  club,  constituted  chiefly  or  eptirely  of 
meinbers  of  tbat  class.  Tfa^  students  of  Etbics  and  of  Phy- 
sics  are,  in  like  manner,  provided  with  separat^  rooms,  in 
which  they  canvass  ?\t  night  the  doctrines  they  bave  beard 
promulgated  in  the  lectare  of  the  morning.  It  is  not  tili  aU 
this  apprenticeship  of  discipline  has  been  regularly  gane 
through,  that  the  juvenile  philosopher  venture^  to  draw  up  a 
Petition,  addressed  to  the  president  and  niembers  of  the  Spe- 
culative  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  humbiy  showeth  forth, 
that  he  would  fain  be  permitted  to  give  to  his  polemical  and 
oratorial  faculties  the  last  finish  of  sharpness  and  elegance, 
under  the  high  auspices  of  their  venerable  body. 

Without  sendiag  in  such  a  petition  as  this,  and  being  ad- 
mitted  formally  a  member  of  the  society,  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  present  at  one  of  their  meetings.  These  sages  will  scarcely 
allow  a  poor  passing  stranger  to  catch  even  one  sidelong 
odour  of  their  wisdom.  No — it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
regulär  garb  of  the  initiated,  before  tbese  Hierophants  will 
expand  the  gates  of  their  Adytus,  and  reveal  to  you  the  in- 
spiring  glories  of  their  mysteries.  Although  I  could  not  help 
feeling  some  qualmish  suspicions,  that  this  arrangement  migbt, 
in  part  at  least,  have  been  dictated  by  a  due  reverence  for 
the  old  maxim,  omne  ignotum  pro  magnißcOj  yet  the  way  in 
which  I  heard  the  society  spoken  of,  by  persons  for  whose 
opinion  I  could  not  but  entertain  a  high  respect,  and  the  cu- 
riosity  which  I  certainly  feit,  to  witness  for  myself  all  possi- 
ble manifestation  of  the  rising  genius  of  Scotland,  were  enough 
to  counterbalance  any  little  scruples  I  might  have,  and  I  re- 
solved,  since  less  might  not  avail,  to  affix  the  name  of  Peter 
Morris,  M.  D.  to  the  regulär  forraula  of  supplication.  It  was 
attested  by  Mr.  ,  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  so- 

ciety, and  by  his  nephew,  a  young  man  of  considerable  pro- 
mise,  that  the  said  Peter  Morris,  M.  D.  was,  in  their  Judgment/ 
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possessed  of  such  a  measure  of  learniog  and  ability,  as  might 
justUy  tbe  society  in  admitting  htm  into  tbeir  bosom ;  and 
after  tbe  osual  ceremonies  of  doubt,  delay,  examination,  and 
panegyricy  the  said  Peter  was  ballotted  for  and  admitted  as 
aforesaid.  I  ratber  grudged  a  fee  of  tbree  guineas,  whicb,  I 
was  given  to  understand,  formed  an  essential  preliminary  to 
iny  takiog  my  seat;  but,  bowever,  as  I  had  been  pretty  for* 
tuoate  at  loo  the  evening  before,  I  did  not  allow  this  to  form 
aoy  lasting  ioipedimeut  to  my  honours.    As  tbe  poet  sings — 

"  I  prize  not  treasure  for  itself, 

But  what  it  ean  procure  -, 
Go  hang,  said  1,  the  paltry  pelf 

Wottld  keep  the  spirit  poor." 

So  I  paid  my  tbree  guineas^  and  prepared  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance  next  Taesday  evening. 

For  the  sake  of  being  near  tbe  scene  of  action,  I  agreed 
to  tbe  proposal  of  the  gentlemen  wbo  had  recommended  me 
to  tbe  society,  viz.  to  baving  a  snug  dinner  witb  one  or  two 
friends  in  addition,  in  a  tavern  immediately  adjoining.  The 
name  of  tbe  bouse  is  tbe  Lord  Nelson,  and  it  is  kept  by  an 
Englisbman,  one  Barclay.  We  went  at  half  past  foar,  in 
Order  that  we  might  have  time  to  drink  our  bottle  corofortably 
before  tbe  meeting ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  very  seldom 
enjoyed  either  a  better  dinner  or  a  better  bottle.  There  is  an 
ordinary  in  tbe  bonse  every  day  at  that  very  hour,  which  is 
attended,  as  I  was  informed,  by  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  besidos  a  host  of  bagmen,  and  other  travellers  of 
all  descriptions,  and  many  half-pay  officers  of  the  naval,  mi- 
litary,  and,  above  all,  of  tbe  medical  establisbments.  We 
had  a  glimpse  of  tbem  and  their  dinner,  en  passant^  and  I 
promise  yon  botb  made  a  very  joyous  appearance.  As  for 
US,  we  dined  apart  in  a  room  of  very  magnificent  propor- 
tions,  which,  of  old,  it  seems,  had  been  tbe  dining-room  of 
a  celebrated  President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  a  lofty  hall, 
with  a  rieh  ceiling  in  the  French  style  of  stucco  work,  and 
decorated  at  one  extremity  with  a  huge  portrait  of  the  Uero 
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wbose  name  the  tavern  bears— evidently  a  pcnainc  produc- 
tion  of  the  siga-post  school.  The  pijincely  size  of  the  room, 
however,  and  elevation  of  the  roof,  were  sufficient  to  givc 
the  whole  affair  an  air  of  gentility,  and  even  of  splendour, 
such  as  is  not  often  to  be  inet  with  in  a  house  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  I  donU  know  whether  your  comfort  is  so  much  affected 
by  accessaries  of  this  sort  as  mine  are ;  but  I  do  at  all  times 
enjoy  a  dinner  tenfold,  when  it  is  served  up  in  a  room  of  airy 
and  stately  diinensinns.  The  fare  in  itself  was  very  exccl* 
lent.  We  had  a  dish  of  Mullicatawny,  and  some  codV 
head  and  shrimp-sauce — 5»uperior  corned  beef,  and  a  boiled 
tnrkey — ^a  haricot — a  pigeon-pie  and  macaroni — all  for  half- 
a-crown  a-head,  being  only  a  sixpence  more  than  the  ciharge 
at  the  ordinary.  But  to  me,  the  greatest  luxory  was  some 
very  fine  draugbt-porter,  the  first  I  have  met  with  since  I 
came  to  Scotland,  for  the  people  of  this  place  in  general 
drink  all  their  malt-liquor  bottled — ^but  the  landlord  of  the 
Nelson  is  an  Englishman,  and  knows  better.  AAer  finif^hing 
a  botde  of  Madeira,  we  had  some  very  fair  Port,  wbich  we 
chose  to  drink  roulled,  being  assared  that  Mrs.  Barclay  piques 
berself  upon  her  scientific  use  of  spices  in  that  kind  of  pre- 
paration.  The  skill  of  our  hostess  gave  us  entire  satisfac- 
tion,  and  we  kept  her  at  work  pretty  closely  tili  seven  o^clock. 
Being  so  very  agreeably  seated  and  entertained,  I  could 
scarcely  think  of  removing  at  so  very  extraordinary  an  hour, 
and  dropped  a  modest  hint  that  the  Speculative  might  be  ad- 
vantageously  deferred  tili  another  opportunity ;  but  my  ob- 
jections  were  over-ruled  by  my  companions.  I  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  we  should,  at  least,  come  back  afler  the  debate, 
to  enjoy  an  epilogue  in  the  same  taste  with  our  prologue, — 
an  idea  wbich  appcared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Company, 
and  was  indeed  agreed  to  per  acdamationem. 

The  Speculative  Society  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind, 
whose  existence  is  acknowledged  in  a  formal  manner  by  the 
University.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  system,  and,  as  such,  is 
provided  with  Chambers  within  the  College — advantages 
whicb  are,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  high  reputation  the  Soci- 
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ety  bas  at  particalar  times  enjoyed.  At  tbe  present  time,  as 
it  bappens,  tbe  alteraticMis  and  improvements  wbicb  are  going 
on  witbio  tbe  University  buildings,  bave  dislodged  tlie  So* 
ciety  from  tbeir  old  cbambers,  and  tbe  new  and  more  splendid 
accommodatioQS  designed  for  them,  are  not  quite  in  rcadi- 
ness  for  tbeir  reception.  Tbeir  temporary  place  of  meetmg 
is  in  tbe  ball  of  tbe  Tbeological  Professor — a  low-roofed, 
dark,  mean-looking  place,  surrounded  witb  sbelves  groaning 
ander  Dutcb  and  Pnritanical  Divinity ;  and  bere  it  was  tbat 
I  bad  tbe  bonoar  of  being  introduced  to  them. 

Rigbt  opposite  to  tbe  door  at  wbicb  we  entered,  in  a  buge 
elbow-<:bair,  or  ratber  pulpit^ — ^from  wbicb  tbe  Professor  of 
Divinity  is,  no  doubt,  accQstomed  to  expound  tbe  mysteries 
of  Calvinism, — and,  witb  an  air  of  grave  dignity,  wbicb 
any  professor  migbt  be  bappy  to  eqoal,  säte  a  pale  snub-* 
nosed  young  gentleman,  witb  a  bammer  in  bis  band,  tbe  Pre- 
sident (prima  fade)  of  tbe  Speculative  Society.  His  eyes 
half-sbut,  as  if  to  exclude  tbe  distracting  dazzle  of  ibe  tallow 
candles  tbat  blazed  close  before  bim  ;  bis  rigbt  band  on  bis 
bammer,  and  bis  left  supporting  witb  two  of  its  fingers  tbe 
weigbt  of  medltation  lodged  within  bis  forebead ; ,  his  lips 
compressed  witb  tbe  firmness  of  conscious  authority,  and  bis 
wbole  attitude,  as  it  were,  instinct  witb  the  very  spirit  of  his 
Station,  completed  a  pictute,  wbicb,  I  sbouid  suppose,  might 
bave  produced  no  trifling  efilect  on  tbe  nerves  of  an  intraot 
more  juvenile  than  myself.  Even  on  me,  the  ^^  Vult%ia  sedeih- 
tis  tyrannV^  was  not  entirely  lost;  and  I  confess  I  was  glad 
when  I  found  tbat  I  bad  fairly  seated  myself  in  a  dark  and 
remote  coroer  of  the  room,  witbout  attracting  any  of  his  at- 
tention. 

Immediately  under  tbis  imposing  figure  might  be  descried 

« 

the  less  awful,  but  no  less  important  face  and  figure  of  tbe 
secretary,  who  was  employed  at  this  moment  in  calling  over 
tbe  names  of  tbe  members,  according  to  their  position  in  the 
muster-roU  of  the  Society.  Around  a  green  table,  at  the 
head  of  wbicb  Mr.  Secretary  was  placed,  a  few  of  the  more 
grave  and   dignified-looking  members  were  accommodated 
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with  cane-backed  chairs ;  while,  on  either  side,  the  humüiar 
caterva  occupied  soine  rows  o(  narrow  wooden  betiches,  which 
rise  ooe  above  another  out  of  the  area  of  the  apartment.  AU 
together  there  was  an  appearauce  of  expectation  and  prepa- 
ration,  both  in  their  arrangecnent  and  in  their  countenances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  respecU 

In  general,  tbey  seemed  to  be  very  young  men,  the  majo- 
rity  of  thein,  .1  dare  say,  not  above  twenty ;  bot  here  and 
there  raight  be  seen  a  few  persons  of  somewhat  matnrer  age 
in  the  midst  of  them.    These,  as  Mr.  '  informed  me,  are, 

for  the  most  part,  incipient  advocates — willing,  I  presume, 
to  exercise  their  lungs  here,  becalise  they  have  less  opportu- 
nity  than  they  could  wish  of  exercising  them  elsewfaere — and 
not,  peradventure,  without  hope,  that  the  fame  acquired  and 
sustained  by  them  among  their  brethren  of  the  Specnlative, 
may  tend  to  procure  them  readier  access  to  a  more  lucrative 
species  of  reputation  elsewhere.  I  thought  I  coold  see  in 
some  of  the  faces  of  these  gentlemen,  an  air  of  pecnliar  sua- 
vity  and  graciousness,  as  if  they  were  willing  to  have  some- 
tbing  of  the  credit  of  condescension  to  keep  them  in  counte- 
nance  with  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  One  gentleman 
much  otder  than  any  of  these,  occupied  a  place  dose  by  the 
table,  with  a  mild  and  paternal  look  of  protection.     On  ask- 

ing  Mr. vi'ho  this  was,  I  learned  that  Mr.  W (for 

that  isbis  name)  had  long  been  treasurer  of  the  Society,  and 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  conferred  apon  its  members, 
both  in  their  individual  and  corporate  capacity,  so  many  im- 
portant  favours,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  have  formed 
a  warm  attachment  to  all  their  interests,  and  should  take  a 
sincere  pleasure  in  Coming  reguiarly  to  be  a  witness  of  their 
exertions.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  Impression,  which  long 
custom,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  good,  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  upon  a  person  of  benevolent 
dispositions,  such,  as  I  am  informed,  are  those  of  Mr. 
W . 

By  and  by,  the  catalogue  being  finished,  and  some  minor 
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ceremoDies  duly  performed,  one  of  the  young  geDdemen  step- 
ped  from  his  place,  and  ascending  to  a  small  tribune  on  the 
left  band  of  the  President,  began  to  read  aloud  from  a  MS. 
which  he  held  in  bis  band.  It  is  the  custoin,  it  seems,  tbat 
the  business  of  the  society  is  always  opened  by  an  essay  from 
one  of  the  members,  and  the  person  whose  tarn  it  was  to 
minister  in  this  way  to  their  edification,  had  already  announo 
ed,  as  the  titk  of  his  discourse — '^  A  few  Considerations  on 
the  Policv  of  the  Corn-Bill."  I  listened  for  some  minutesto 
what  he  said ;  but  soon  perceived,  that  the  whole  of  his  merits 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  having  translated  from  bad 
into  worse  English,  a  treatise  on  the  same  snbject  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  so  1  amused  myself  during  tlie  rest  of 
the  Performance  with  some  hearty  sighs,  for  having  so  easily 
been  induced  to  distrust  my  own  inclinations,  and  quit  Mrs, 
Barclay  for  the  Speculative. 

After  the  essayist  had  brought  his  labours  to  a  close,  the 
President  opened  his  eyes,  (which  as  yet  he  had  never  foiiäd 
leisure  to  do,)  and  began  to  ask  the  members,  if  they  had  any 
remarks  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  Performance  they  had  heard. 
A  pause  of  seyeral  minutes  ensued-— during  which  the  funereal 
silence  of  expectation  was  only  disturbed  by  a  few  faint  hems 
firom  those  who  intended  to  be  most  critical  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  MS.,  which  the  author 
was  restoring  to  his  pocket,  with  a  look  that  spoke  as  piain 
as  look  could  sp'eak  it — ''  Jamqne  opus  exegi !"  At  last, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned,  stood  up  in  his  place, 
and  observed,  that  **  considering  it  as  a  very  improper  thing, 
that  an  essay  of  so  much  brilliancy  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
nnnoticed,  he  could  not  help  rising  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment  at  the  delAy  which  had  just  occurred.  The  essay,"  he 
Said,  '^  displayed  every  quality  which  could  render  an  essay 
honourable  to  its  writer,  and  agreeable  to  the  society.  Its 
matter  was  not,  indeed,  new ;  but  in  its  arrangement,  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  skill  had  certainly  been  exemplified. 
The  language  he  could  not  help  considering  as  still  more 
worthy  of  admiration— -it  was  simple,  concise,  and  elegant> 

?0 
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where  matlers  of  detail  were  treated  of ;  but  rose  to  a  pkch 
of  splendoar  and  majesty  in  the  more  impassioned  parts  of 
tbe  subject,  such  as  he  could  not  say  he  had  oflen  met  with 
in  any  authors  of  our  age.  On  the  whole,  when  he  reflected 
on  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficnhy 
of  treating  such  a  subject  in  a  way  at  once  populär  and  sci- 
entific, he  could  not  help  saying,  he  looked  upon  the  essay 
which  t^e  honourable  gentleman  had  just  delivered,  as  one  of 
the  most  wooderfiil  productions  to  which.  in  bis  long — his 
vcry  long  experience,  even  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edhd- 
l^urgh  had  ever  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth.  (Uearf 
kear !)  He  begged  to  sit  down  with  returning  his  wärmest 
acknowledgments  to  ^e  honourable  essayist,  for  the  instmc- 
tion  and  delight  which  his  genius  had  aflbrded  to  himself  in« 
dividually,  and  had  no  doubt  the  society  would  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  expressing  similar  sentiments,  in  a  way  more 
consistent  with  their  dignity,  and  more  gratifying  to  the 
honourable  essayist,  through  the  mouth  of  his  honourable 
jriend — their  President."     {Hear  !  hear !) 

The  applauses  with  which  the  termination  of  this  address 
was  greeted,  yielded  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  sharp,  shrtR,  dis- 
eordant  accents  of  a  stout  young  man,  who  had  started  up 
with  an  air  of  much  vehemence,  from  a  very  cerial  and  dis- 
tant  part  of  the  room,  and  descended  into  the  centre  of  the 
assembly.  ^'Mr.  President,"  (said  he — ^for  the  energy  of  his 
style  would  be  lost,  were  I  to  make  use  of  the  third  person,) 
*^'*  Mr.  President,  I  rise  under  such  a  mixture  of  feelings,  as 
al  no  former  period  of  my  life  ever  agitated,  overwhelmed; 
confounded,  oppressed,  and  disturbed  this  struggling  bosom. 
Mr.  President,  I  rbe,  I  say,  under  the  pressure  and  infhience 
—ander  the  weight,  bürden,  and  impending'  imperativeness 
of  a  host  of  feelings,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  re- 
spect  for  the  honourable  and  learned  member  who  has  just  sat 
down,  I  am  confident,  and  proudly  confident,  the  great  ma- 
jority,  the  great  and  enlightened  majority  of  this  great  and 
enlighteoed  society,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  their 
entire,  and  hearty,  and  cordial  concurrence.    Mr.  President» 
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I  rise,  in  a  word,  to  give  vent  to  die  conflicting  tamults  wbich, 

at  this  moment,  are  displaying  all  their  migbt  in  rending  asuii- 

der  the  repose  of  a  mind,  whicb,  whatever  in  otber  respects  it 

may  be  enüded  to,  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  tbe  membei^ 

who  bear  me,  to  bave  at  oo  period  displayed  any  measare  öf 

IttkewEnnness,  coldness,  or  indiffefence,  to  tbe  bigb,  enduring, 

and  important  interests  of  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edin^ 

burgh.    (Hear  !  hear !)   Mr.  President,  I  bäte  been  for  seven 

years  a  member — ^I  bope  jou  will  bear  me  witoess,  afaithful, 

diligent,  and  attentive  member  (more,  my  bumble  natural  fa- 

colties  wiH  not  permit  nie  to  be,)  of  the  Speculative  Society 

of  Edinburgh.     {Hear  l  hear !)    Mr.  President,  on  my  legi 

as  I  now  am,  in  the  presence  of  this  society,  a  body,  for  whom, 

so  long  as  life  stirs  witbin  my  bosom,  or  consciousness  withih 

oay  brain,  I  shall  always  retain  the  wärmest,  and  most  affec- 

lionaie,  and  most  filial,  and  most  fraternal  admiration,  grati- 

tade,   and  respect — {Hear!  hear! — Bravo! — hear!  hear!) 

Mr.  President,  on  my  legs  as  I  now  feel  myself  to  be,"  (by 

the  way,  the  orator  stood  onty  upon  one  of  them,  and  kept  tbe 

otber  extended  bebind  bim,  as  if  to  aisist  tbe  effect  of  bis  ma» 

attal  gestlculations)— ^''  Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 

aible  Ihalt  I  shouid  refrain  from  expressing  my  feeliog  oif  pairi, 

lK>rror,  contempt,  disgust,  and  Indignation,  that  tbe  Specol»- 

üve  Society  of  Edinburgh  shouid  ever  bave  been  subjected 

te  listen  tö  such  an  essay  as  has  just  been  deliveiced,  from  anjr 

•f  ks  m^mbers.    Mr.  President,  tbe  essay  which  you  have 

jttst  heard,  possesses  no  one  iota  of  such  merit  as  an  essay 

delivered  int  tbe  Sfieculative  Society  öf  Edinburgh  onght  to 

poasciS'  ■  *-meagre  in  matter«  cold  in  conception,  impotent  itt 

illuslration,  fal«e  in  facts,  absurd  in  argnment,  and  harren  in 

feoslsy  it  would  Karcely  bave  bete  better  tban  it  is,  tbougb  it 

Uäd  wanted  its  supemuitierary  sins^  and  blasing  blemishes,  of 

dark  diction,  farragoed  pbraseology,  larae  language^  and 

ofiensive  figuraliveness.    {Hear!  hear!)     Mr.  President,  I 

shaH  not  slc^  at  present  to  enlarge  spoD  deiects,  wbich  roy^ 

• 

miad  teils  me  bave  excited  tbe  saine  sensations  in  alaost 
^eiry  bosom  tliat  beats  aroand  ifais  table*    Mr.  President,  I 
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shall  not  waste  breatb  in  the  vain  endeavoür  to  express  iaii 
indignation,  which  is  too  big  for  utterance,  too  füll  for  words. 
I  shall  sit  down,  witb  proposing,  tbat  the  gentleman  who  de- 
livered  tbis  essay  receive  from  the  cbair  a  warning  to  consider 
better  with  himself  before  he  again  presumes  to  insnlt  the 
Speculative' Society  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  crnde  and  hasty 
suggestions  of  a  mind,  t^iat,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  seem 
to  be  filled  with  proper  ideas  cobcemlng  the  nature,  the  ob- 
jects,  and  the  daties  of  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh.'* 
{Hear!  hear!  heur!) 

A  small  creaking  voice  arose  from  the  right  side  of  the 
President,  on  the  conclusion  of  tbis  harangue,  and  its  pro- 
prietor  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  quiet,  feeble,  and  queruloos 
besitation,  (which  afforded  an  irresitstibly  ludicrons  contrast 
to  the  manner  of  bis  fiery  and  foaming  predecessor,)  to  *'  re- 
probate tbe  idea  of  the  warmth — the  unnecessary — ihe  im- 
proper — and,  he  must  add,  the  disagreeable  warmth,  with 
which  bis  honourable  and  learned  friend,  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  expressed  himself.  The  merits  of  an  essay,  such 
as  bis  honourable  and  learned  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house  had  tbis  evening  delivered,  were  not  to  be  annihi-^ 
lated  by  such  an  effusion  of  invective  as  tbat  which  hu  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  in  his  eye  had  thoaght  proper  te 
make  use  of.  Tbe  essay  of  bis  honourable  friend  had  proba- 
bly  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  very  great  labour  and 
eiLertion  of  body  and  mind.  The  midnight  oil  had  been 
wasted  in  the  composition  of  his  honourable  friend's  essay* 
His  honourable  friend  had,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  absented 
himself  from  all  parties  of  pleasure  to  which  he  had  been  in* 
vited  during  the  greater  part  of  tbis  spring,  in  order  to  col- 
lect materials,  and  facts,  and  illustrations,  for  the  essay,  which 
they  had  tbat  night  heard  from  his  friend.  The  honourable 
gentleman  in  his  eye  should  have  recoUected,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  every  member  of  tbis  society  should  possest 
Ihe  same  rapidity  of  genius  as  he  (the  gentleman  in  his  eye) 
possessed.  He  should  have  considered,  that  the  question  of 
the  com  biU  is  one  atlended  witb  infinite  difficuky  in  all  il9 
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bmndies ;  that  it  U  necessary,  in  order  to  write  an  essay  on 
4lu8  sobject,  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  examining  into  a  vast 
▼ariety  of  documents  and  trefttises,  and  to  study  what  all  the 
graat  authors  on  political  economy,  from  Adam  Smith  down- 
ward«,  have  written  concerning  the  natura  of  the  sonices  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperily,  and  todecideamongthecon- 
flictiog  opinions  of  a  vast  variety  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
flons  who  were  at  this  moment  occnpied  with  the  study  of  the 
wfaole  qnestion,  both  within  and  witbout  the  pale  of  the  Spe- 
cnlative  Society  of  Edinburgh.  For  himself^  he  had  not 
eome  to  this  hoose  with  the  view  of  merely  criticising  the  pro- 
dnction  of  bis  honourable  and  leamed  friend,  the  Essayist, 
bot  rather  of  laying  before  the  society  the  results  of  bis  own 
investigations  on  the  same  highly  interesting  topic ;  and  the 
first  of  these  results,  to  which  he  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  bouse,  was  a  view  of  the  efiects  which  were  produced 
on  Hamborgh,  by  the  occupation  of  that  port  and  city  by 
Marsbai  Davonst  It  wonld  be  found,  that  no  sulyect  could 
be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  that  now  upon  the 
table  of  the  socieQr ;  they  onght  to  enter  qpon  the  inquiry 
with  all  the  calmness  which  subjects  of  that  imperative  ia* 
terest  demand ;  and  be  most  say,  that  be  expected,  afier  they 
sbould  have  gone  over  the  thfarteen  beads  of  argoment  which 
lie  had  marked  oot  for  the  subject  of  bis  present  address,  he 
expected  the  society  woold  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
qoestion  of  the  corn-bill  was  one,  which  at  least  required  to 
be  stodied  before  it  could  be  expected  to  be  solved. 

"  The  first  topic  to  which  I  shall  call  the  notice  of  this 
hoose,"  Said  he,  **  u  that  of  the  troe  nature  of  com — com, 
Mr.  President — 


com — ^is  not  to  be  regarded,"  &c.  &c  &c. — ^But  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  too  moch,  were  I  to  trouble  you  with  the  resc 
of  the  silly,  confused,  onintelligible  string  of  hackneyed  facts, 
and  hackneyed  condosions»  with  which  this  young  gentle* 
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«an  troubkd  bk  aadi^nee  for  at  leait  an  faonr  and  s  hid£-s- 
At  the  €nd  of  tbat  period,  ooe  half  of  tbe  cooipany  were  ÜM 
adeep ;  the  rest  yawniog  and  fidgetting,  and  now  and  theni 
sbiiffiuQg  with  their  feet    No  bints,  howeveri  cöuid  produee 
the  least  efl^t  on  the  unwearied  iodefatigable  listlessness  of 
tbeir  apathetic  orator»    Wbole  pages  from  the  Par liameotary 
Debates,  mixed  up  with  wiiole  pages  from  MaltbuSy  and  these 
again  intermingled  with  endless  trite  disquisitions,  stolea  from 
BeviewBy  Magaxines,  and  Weekly  Papers — ^the  wbole  migh^ 
mass  of  dullness  intermingled,  with  not  one  ray  either  of 
novelty  or  ingenuity— power  or  elegance-^the  dose  proved 
too  much  even  for  my  iron  nenres.    My  uneasiness  was  such, 
tbat  at  last  I  fairly  lost  temper,  and  seicing  my  hat,  escaped, 
as  best  I  might,  from  tbe  Speculative  Society  of  £dinbttrgh. 
My  companions  on  each  side  of  me  had  been  asleep  for  an 
hour,  but  my  removal  awakened  tbem ;  and,   after  rubbing 
their  eyes,  and  looking  round  tbem  for  a  moment»  tbey  beth 
had  the  good  sense  to  foUow  my  example. 

On  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was  eleven  o'docki 
and  I  cottld  not  help  reproaching  myself  a  good  deal  Ibr  the 
time  I  had  been  wasting.  The  transition  from  this  sceae  of 
solemn  and  stnpid  drivelling,  to  tbe  warm  fire-side  of  Mrs» 
Barclay^^er  broiled  baddocks,  her  scoUoped  oysters,  and 
her  foaming  tankards,  was  one  of  the  most  refreshing  tfalngs 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Bot  I  see  it  ia  now  late$  so  adiea 
for  the  present. 

P.M. 


LETTER  XXm. 


TO  THE    SAME. 


t>CAB  David, 

I  AM  extremely  delighted  to  obserre  how  much  etfeot  the 
craniological  remarks,  so  liberally,  yet  so  modesdy,  distri« 
buted  over  the  surfiice  of  my  correspondenc^»  haive  been  ablt 
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to  produce  vsptm  yo«.  I  once  thoogbt  you  had  Ihe  orgaa  of 
alnbbariieBs  and  combadveaes«  very  Inximandy  brought  oat| 
bot  sbaU  from  henccforlb  fae  inclined  to  diink  I  bad  been 
amtaken  ki  wy  observatioB  qf  your  bea^.  My  best  advice 
lo  you  is  tbe  nean  time  is,  to  read  daäy  with  diltgeace,  bat 
not  with  blind  credulity,  in  Dr.  Spanheim^s  book,  wbieh  I 
r^oice  io  bear  you  bave  pnrehased.  Pass  your  fingen  gendy 
aroond  tbe  regien  of  your  head,  wbenever  any  new  idea  is 
saggBsied  to  you  by  bis  remarks,  and  i  doobt  not  yoo  wiB 
aoon  be  a  firm  believer,  diat  "  there  are  more  things  in  beaven 
aaid  eanb  than  we  once  dreamt  of  in  oor  pbilosophy." 

Tbe  aversion  wbicb  yoo  say  you  at  fint  feh  for  tbe  seience 
isi  bowevever,  a  natural,  and  therefore  I  cannot  faelp  regard- 
ing  it  as  a  very  excosable  sort  of  pr^ndlce.  The  very  names 
whicb  bave  been  bestowed  upon  the  saence^^-Orantoteopjf  and 
Citaniolcgff^^to  aay  notfaing  of  tbe  sttll  coarser  SehödeUekre 
(or  skttH-doctrine)  of  its  first  doctor  aiul  profeseor,  are  dis- 
agreeabfe  terms,  od  accooni  <rf  their  too  direct  and  disdnct 
i^eference  to  tbe  bones.  Tfaey  britig  at  once  before  tbe  ima- 
ginalion  a  naked  skull,  and  in  persons  who  bave  not  been 
tvained  to  die  callousness  of  dK  dissecting^room,  conceptions 
of  a  natnre  so  strictly  anatooncal,  can  never  iail  to  excite  a 
certain  feeüng  of  borror  and  disgust  I  am  glad  to  find  tfaat 
lUs  fi^ling  bad  been  sanctioned  by  antiquity ;  ibr,  in  some 
footations  firom  Atbemeas,  whicb  iell  casnally  into  my  hands 
Ae  other  day,  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  tbat  the  Greeks  con- 
«deeed  it  as  "  impvoper  to  speak  of  the  pbysical  substances 
of  the  bead."  I  peHecdy  eoter  into  tbe  spirit  of  tastefcilness 
and  «isdom,  wbicb  suggested  such  a  maxim  to  tbat  most  in- 
telleetual  people.  Among  them  the  doctrine  of  pure  material* 
1^  had  not  merely  been  whispered  in  royslery  in  the  contem- 
plative  gardens  of  Epicuras ;  it  bad  gone  abroad  over  tbe 
sur&ee  of  the  people,  and  contaminated  and  debased  their 
sf^it  The  firail  fiibric  of  their  superatitious  faith  pteseated 
bot  too.  obvious  a  mark  for  the  shafits  of  infidel  wit,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  tbat  they  who  were  wise  enoQgh  to  fisel  tbe 
naoepity  of  gaarding  tUa  fabric,  sbould  bave  possessed  no 
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very  accumte  ootions  concerniog  the  tnie  limits  of  its  bol- 
warks.  In  our  days,  however,  tbere  is  assnredly  no  reason 
for  being  so  very  timorous ;  and  I  think  a  philosopliical  pei^ 
100  like  you  should,  bona  fide,  set  yonnelf  to  get  rid  of  a 
prejodice  which  is  no  longer  enütled  to  be  regarded  as  eitber 
a  necessary  or  a  convenienC  one. 

It  is  mttch  to  be  wished,  notwitbstanding,  tbat  some  name 
could  be  foond  far  tbis  admirable  science,  which  woold  pve 
kss  offence  even  to  those  wbo  are  rather  disposed  tban  other- 
wise  to  give  it  its  fair  chance  of  thriving  in  the  world.  I  ha?e 
been   tUnkiog   a  great  wbile  on  this 'sobject,  aod  have 
balanced  in  my  own  mind  the  nierits  of  more  oieopies  and 
clogies^  tban  I  care  to  trouble  you  with  repeating.     Cranir 
clogy  itself,  over  and  above  the  geiieral  and  natural  prgudice 
I  have  already  talked  of,  labours  nnder  a  secondary,  an  ad- 
ventitious,  and  a  merely  volgar  prejudice,  derived  from  the 
Ignorant  and  blundering  jokes  which  have  been  connected 
with  it  by  the  writers  of  Reviews  and  Magazines.   It  is  won- 
derful  how  long  such  trifling  things  retain  their  influeoce) 
but  I  would  hope  this  noble  sdence  is  not  to  be  ntterly  hanged 
(like  a  dog,)  because  an  iU  name  has  been  givento  it*  Some- 
times,  after  the  essence  of  a  man's  opinion  has  been  proved 
to  be  false  and  absurd,  even  to  bis  own  satisfactioo,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, before  he  can  be  quite  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  that 
we  should  allow  a  few  words  to  be  sacrificed.    These  are  the 
scape»goats  which  are  tossed  relendessly  over  the  rock,  after 
they  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  imbued  and  bnrthened 
with  the  sins  of  the  blundering  intellect  that  dictated  them* 
And  such,  I  doubt  not,  will,  in  the  issue,  be  the  fortune  of 
poor,  derided,   deepised,   but  innocent,   althougfa  certainly 
somewhat  rüde  and  intractable   Craniology.'-^Cranioscopjff 
(particularly  since  Dr.  Roget  has  undertaken  to  bhcken  its 
reputaüon  in  the  Supplement  to  theEncydopflediaBritannica,) 
may  be  pretty  sure  df  sharing  the  same  melancholy  fate« 
Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  Jack  and  Gill  nrast  tumble  down  the 
hill  in  Company« 

Antbropology  pleased  me  very  moch  for  a  few  days ;  bot 
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k  b  cortaialy  too  vague.  Itdoes  not  sit  dose  eoongh  to  show 
Ihe  tnie  sbape  and  charact^  of  tbat  which  it  would  clothe. 
Cepbalology  and  Cephaloscopy  wonld  sound  uncouth^  and 
seither  of  tbem  woidd  mach  improve  the  original  bargidn 
with  wUch  we  are  quandlii^.  Oi^anology  shares  in  some- 
diing  of  the  same  d^fect  with  Anthropology.  In  Short,  as  yet, 
I  liave  not  been  aUe  to  bit  ou  aoy  thing  which  exactly  pleases 
an  reflectMm.  Althongh  a  worse  cranioscopist,  yon  are  a  bet- 
ter lingnist  tfaan  I  am ;  so  I  heg  you  to  try  yoor  band  at  the 
eoiningofaphrase.  Acomparativdyvnconcernedpersonmay 
perfaapft  be  more  fbrtonate  than  a  sealoos  lover  Hke  myself ;  ibr 
it  is  not  in  one  re^>ect  only  that  women  are  like  words.  In 
the  mean  time,  when  it  is  necessary  to  mention  any  person^s 
braia,-  it  may  be  best  to  call  it  his  Organization«  It  is  per- 
haps  impossible  altogetber  to  avoid  employiog  expressions  of 
an  anatomical  east ;  bot  the  more  these  can  be  avoided,  the 
better  cbance  tbere  will  most  assaredly  be  of  rendering  the 
sdence  populär«  It  is  one  ki  which  the  ladies  have  quite 
as  mach  interest  as  we  have }  and  I  think  every  thing  should 
be  done,  therefore,  that  may  tend  to  smooth  and  soften  their 
recqption  of  it.  In  its  essence,  it  possesses  many,  very  many, 
points  of  captivation,  which  I  should  think  were  likely  to  ope« 
rate  with  wonderfal  success  on  the  Imagination  of  the  female 
sex*  The  best  and  the  wisest  of  the  sex^  with  whom  I  ever 
eonversed  in  a  confidential  manner,  confessed  to  me,  that  the 
great  and  constantly  besetting  plague  of  women,  is  their  susr 
picion  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  see  into  die  tme  depths 
ef  the  character  of  men.  And  indeed,  when  one  considers 
what  an  overbalancing  proportion  of  the  allosions  made  in 
any  conversalion  between  two  men  of  education,  must  be 
Cntifefy  nnintelligible  to  almost  any  woman  who  might  chance 
to  i&verhear  tbem,  it  is  impossible  to  wdbder  that  the  matter 
should  stand  aa  it  does.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  Aat  she 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  exact  relation  which  the  in* 
telligiUe  part  of  their  talk  may  bear  to  tbe  unintelUpUe^ 
8he  sees  a  Hne  tossed  into  a  de^th,  which  i$  to  her  as  bhck, 
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as  night,  and  how  should  sbe  be  able  to  goesSi  faow  fitf  dowa 
may  be  the  measure  of  its  descent? 

Now,  what  a  cbarming  thing  intist  it  appear  in  tbe  eyes  of 
one  who  is  habitually  tormented  in  this  way,  CO  hear  o£  a 
science  that  professes  to  faniish  a  key,  not  indeed  to  tbe  actnat 
truth  of  tbe  wbole  cbaracters  of  men,  bat  to  tbat  of  maiiy 
important  parts  in  tbeir  characters  f  I  ean  conceive  of  noifaiag 
more  ecstatic  tban  tbe  transport  of  some  bitter  imsatisfied 
Blue^Stockingy  on  the  first  bearing  that  tbere  is  rach  a  scir' 
ence  in  tbe  world  as  Cramology.  *^  Ha !"  sbe  will  say  to 
herself^^^  we  sball  now  see  the  bottom  of  all  tfais  myitery. 
The  men  will  no  longer  dare  to  treat  us  with  this  conde- 
scendiDg  sort  of  concealment  We  sball  be  able  to  look  at 
their  skuDs,  and  teil  them  a  Utile  jdsdn  trntb,  whenerer  tbey 
begin  to  give  tbemselves  aurs." 

Now,  1  am  for  making  tbe  science  as  popnlar  as  posBible«^ 
indeed,  I  think,  if  kept  to  a  few,  it  woold  be  the  baicsC  and 
most  cruel  kind  of  monopoly  the  world  ever  witnessed—^ndf 
therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  my  craaidlogical  bietlureB  adi^it 
tbeir  modes  of  expression  and  explaaatioo,  as  mach  as  posai* 
ble,  to  the  common  prejudices  of  this  great  division  of  diso«* 
ples.  It  is  well  known,  what  excellent  prosdyle-makers  diey 
are  in  all  respects ;  and  I  am  decidedly  for  hanng  all  tbeir 
seal  on  onr  side.  One  piain  and  obvions  role,  I  Ihink,  is, 
that  the  head  should  always  be  talked  of  and  conttdered  in 
tbe  light  of  a  Form — an  object  havmg  certain  proporlioiii 
from  which  certain  inferences  may  be  drawn.  Beides,  in  ad* 
bering  to  this  rale,  we  sball  only  be  keeping  to  tbe  practice 
of  tbe  only  great  Craniologists  the  world  ever  produced-* 
Ihe  Greeks.  I  do  not  mean  to  their  practice  in  regard  to  ex** 
pressing  tbemselves  alone ;  but  to  their  pracüce,  in  ga^riqg 
and  perfecting  those  ideas  conceming  this  science,  which  they 
have  expressed  in  a  far  more  lasting  way  than  words  can  ever 
rivaL  As  dbsection  of  bunan  bodiet  was  entofely  o&kaown 
among  the  ancients,  it  is  obviouSi  that  their  sco^tora  and 
painters  most  have  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ex- 
4erior  of  the  human  form«    The  extemal  aspect  of  the  head 
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iB  att  that  oatui«  «xbibiu  to  m,  or  iotends  we  shouM  see.  It 
is  eher?  tbat  expression  ^[ipears  and  speaks  a  natural  lan- 
guage  to  our  minds— a  langoage  of  whicb  oar  knowledge  is 
vague  and  imperfecta  and  almost  unconscious ;  bat  of  whicb 
a  few  simple  precepts  and  remarks  are  enougb  to  recall  to 
oar  recoUeetion  tbe  great  oudineSi  and  to  convince  me  at 
least,  tbat  a  very  little  perseverance  migbt  snffice  to  render 
US  maaters  of  mucb  of  the  practical  detail. 

Yon  will  smile,  perfaapf ,  wben  you  hear  me  talfc  in  so  satis* 

fied  a  tone  about  tbe  cramok>gical  skiU  of  tbe  Grreeks ;  and 

yet  tbere  10  notbing  of  wbich  I  am  more  tboroughly  con- 

vinced,  tbantbat  tbey  did,  practically  at  least,  understand  in- 

finkely  more  of  tbe  science  tban  any  of  tbe  disciples  of  Gall 

and  Spunbeim  are  likely  to  rival  even  a  Century  bence.  Tbere 

18  one  circumstance— a  small  one,  yon  will  lay— wbich  su^ 

ge^ted  itself  to  me  yesterday,  fi)r  tbe  first  time,  wben  I  was 

aitling  after  dinner»  in  a  room  wbere  several  large  plaster-of- 

Paris  bttsts  were  placed  on  tbe  eztremities  of  a  sideboard. 

IVbat  is  called  Oracet  is  cbiefly  to  be  foond  in  tbose  move- 

aeiits  wbich  resuU  from  oi^;an8  cm  tbe  top  of  the  bead.    In 

women,  tbere  is  more  of  it  tban  in  men,  because  their  animal 

fibctdtief  are  smaller«    Now,  in  all  paintings  of  Madonnas, 

particidiarly  of  tbe  Matrei  Amabileif  the  attitude  evidently 

lesaks  from  tbe  faculties  in  tbe  region  above  tbe  forehead. 

The  clnn  is  drawn  in»  and  tbe  npper  fore-part  of  the  bead 

Icaos  fiirward.    This  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  represent 

aodesiy  and  bnmtlUy  alone ;  whicb,  by  suspending  the  action 

of  pride  and  sdf-lpve  in  tbe  back  part  of  the  bead,  take  away 

vbat  kept  it  npright    The  attitade  of  humility,  therefore, 

reaalts  ünm»  a  negative  cause.    But  tbe  Madonnas  have  ofien 

m  look  qfu$e  dignified  and  assnred,  of  unquestioning  adora- 

Ue  diviüe  sereni^ ;  and  the  leaning  forward  of  the  brow  in 

Ae«,  is  aecompanied  with  an  air  whicb  denotes  tbe  activi^ 

of  a  positive  cause— namdy,  the  principle  of  love  in  the  np- 

.  per  pans  of  tbe  forehead.    This  was  snggested  to  me,  how- 

ever^  not  by  a  pictnre  of  the  Madonna,  but  by  a  Grecian 

hast  ^md  1  tÜnk  you  will  «caxcely  suspect  wbich  this  was. 
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It  was  one  of  which  tbe  wbole  character  is,  I  apprehend, 
Bustaken  in  nKxleni  times— one  wtuch  is  looked  at  by  fiae 
ladies  witfa  a  shudder—* and  by  fine  genüemeb  wich  a  sneer. 
Artists  älone  study  and  love  it — ^their  eye«  ar6  too  muck 
tralned  to  permil  of  any  thing  eise.  Bot  even  they  seem  to 
me  endrely  to  overlobk  the  true  character  of  tbat  whicb,  witfi 
a  view  to  quite  difierent  qualities,  they  fervently  admire.  In 
the  Hercules  Farnese  (for  this  is  tbe  bast)  no  person  who 
looks  on  the  fonn  and  attitude  witbatruly  sci^itific  eye,  can 
possibly  believe  that  he  sees  only  the  Image  of  brate  strengtb. 
There  are  few  beads  on  tbe  contrary  more  haman  in  tbm 
ezpression — ^more  eloquent  with  the  manly  virtue  of  a  mild 
and  generous  hero.  And  how  indeed  conld  a  Grecian  scnlptor 
have  dared  to  represent  the  giorious  Aleides  in  any  other 
way  ? — ^How  do  the  poets  represent  bim  f — ^As  tbe  image  of 
divine  strengtb  and  confidence,  struggling  with  and  van- 
quisbing  tbe  evils  of  humanity — ^as  the  emanation  of  divine 
benevolence,  careless  of  all,  bot  doiog  good — purüying  the 
earth  from  the  foulness  of  polluting  monsters — avenging  the 
cause  of  the  just  and  the  unfortunate— plun^ng  into  bell  in 
Order  to  restore  to  an  inconsolable  hnsband  the  pale  face  of 
hb  wife,  who  bad  died  a  sacrifice  to  save  bim — ^himself  at  last 
expiring  on  the  boary  summit  of  Athos,  amidst  the  blaze  of 
a  funeral  pile  which  bad  been  built  indeed  with  bis  own  bands, 
bot  which  he  bad  been  compelled  to  ascend  by  tbe  midignant 
eroelty  of  a  disappointed  savage.  The  being  wbo  was  hal- 
lowed  with  äU  these  high  attributes  in  tbe  strains  of  Sopbo* 
eles,  Enripides,  and  Pindar — ^would  any  sculptor  have  dared 
to  select  hiin  for  the  object  in  which  to  embody  bis  ideas  of 
the  mere  animal  power  of  jnan — the  exnberance  of  cörpoveal 
strengtb  ?  So  far  from  this^  the  Hercules  &as  not  only  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  beads  tbat  are  to  be  foond  amoag  the 
xnonnments  of  Greek  sculpture,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
gracefol.  With  the  ma^esty  which  he  inberits  firom  tbe  enn 
brace  of  Jopiter,  tbere  is  mingled  a  mild  and  tender  ezpret« 
non  of  gendeness,  which  telk  that  he  bas  also  bis  sbare  ia 
the  blood,  and  in  the  nüseries  of  our  own  lower  naUue.  Tbe 
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stoopiog  reflective  atticode  nNty  be  ihat  of  a  bero  wevry 
comimt,  bot  ia  ene  that-speaks,  as  if  bis  combaUiDg  had  been 
iB  a  noble  caaae— es  if  bigh  dioogbts  bad  nerved  bis  am 
nore  than  tfae  mere  ezaltaitionsof  corporeal  vigoor.  'His  bead 
is  beat  firom  tbe  same  quarter  aft  that  of  the  Madonnas ;  and 
wboever  takes  tbe  trouble  lo  examine  it^  will  find,  that  in  tbis 
paiticttlar  point  is  to  be  fonnd  tbe  ddef  eipansion  and  pro^ 
nineoce  of  bis  organisatiott. 


» 


P.M. 


«     « • 


JLETTER  XXIV. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Omaa'Si  IHwaday  ETeabi^. 

Dbar  Datid, 

In  a  place  where  «dacaüon  is  so  mndi  dilTiued  among  the 
men,  it  i^  natural  to  nippose,  tbat  the  women  also  raust,  in 
no  inconsiderable  d^gree,  be  imbued  witb  tone  passion  for 
literature.  The  kinds  of  infonpation  most  in  reqnest  here, 
(and,  indeed,  necessarily  so,  wben  we  reflect  on  tfae  means  of 
edocalion  which  the  place  afibrds,)  are  eiddently  mnch  more 
within  tbe  reach  of  the  Fair  Sex,  than  in  most  otber  cities  of 
tfae  same  importanoe.  To  be  able  to  talk  witb  flaency  about 
Ifae  Politics  and  Beiles  LetMs  of  the  day,  is  all  that  is  re- 
qnired  of  an  accomplisbed  man  in  Ednibiirgh,  and  these  an 
accompUshments  wtücb  the  ladies,  modest  as  they  are,  woaU 
feqnire  more  modes^  than  is  eitber  natnral  or  proper  lo  snp* 
pose  tbemsdves  kicapaUe  of  acquiring.    That  igaorance  of 
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flie  lesnied  lasguageB  and  ancieot  Uleraliife,  which  tfae  man 
have  not  die  assarance  to  attempt  diigoiiiiigy  bas  broken 
dowQ  effectoaUy  tbe  first  and  most  insnrnaoantable  barrier 
which  separates  tbe  iotellectoal  pretensioiM  of  fbe  two  sexes 
in  England,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Eu« 
rope«  The  universal  neglect  with  which  the  more  ancient 
and  massy  literature,  even  of  our  own  island,  seems  to  be 
treated)  has  removcd  another  mighty,  althoagh  not  qnite  so 
insurmountable  barrier ;  and,  in  short,  between  the  men  and 
the  women,  for  aught  I  can  see,  there  is  no  "  gulf  fixed/' 
The  men,  indeed,  seem  still  to  be  anxions  to  prolong,  in  their 
own  favour,.  the  existence  of  something  of  that  o\d  prestige, 
which  owes  the  decay  of  its  vigonr  entirely  to  themselves. 
Bat  the  greatest  Mysogynisis  in  the  world  have  never  accused 
the  sex  of  being  deficient  in  acateness  of  discemment,  and 
the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  sare  quile  sufficiently  quick-sighted, 
not  to  allow  the  advantages  which  have  been  given  them,  to 
slip  unused  tlirough  their  fingers. 

So  far  as  I  may  judge  from  my  own  short  experience,  how- 
ever,  the  Scottish  ladies,  in  general,  are  very  far  from  push« 
ing  these  advantages  to  any  nndue  extent  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  lo  onter  minutdy  into  the  causes  of  their  forbearance  in 
ihis  respect ;  for  a  moch  slower  person  than  Mr.  David  Wil- 
liams would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  pretty  fair 
guesS)  as  to  the  most  efficient  of  them.  The  merit  wUch 
they  do  certainly  poaseu  and  exemplify  in  tbis  part  of  their 
condnct,  may  perba^  be  divided  into  pretty  eqoal  shares  be- 
tween tbe  inflnences  of  Nature  and  thoge  of  Art.  Those 
gentler  and  more  delicate  feeKngs  of  our  nature,  which  au 
their  modes  of  lifi^^cheir  hopes,  fears,  pleasures,  and  sor- 
rows,  nender  them  better  able  to  appreciate,  are  alone,  I 
shoold  tUnk,  more  than  enongh  io  weaken  with  the  best  of 
them  tbe  influence  of  tfaose  lighter  and  roote  transitory  feel* 
ings,'  which  derive  gratification  or  uneasiness  from  the  eon* 
ScioQS  possession  or  conscious  want  of  such  a  measure  of  lite* 
Tary  Information,  as  is  common  among  either  the  men  ortfae 
womoi  witb  wbom  they  can  be  called  npoa  to  associate.  With 


ibose  of  a  le»  feniiniiie  and  k»  just  clmraeler,  in  pcnut  of 
meie  feeUng,  tbefe  cannot  be  waatiog  enoiigb  of  penefration 
to  teach  tbem,  tbal  tbe  confesgioD  of  inferiority  U  one  cf  tbe 
most  caoniQg  treacherie»  with  which  to  bait  the  hook  of  fe« 
Biaie  fascioatiQD ;  and  tbus  it  is  thai  tbe  highest  and  mott 
sacred  of  iji3piraäoos9  on  tbe  ooe  band,  C0K>perate  with  noc 
a  few  less  lofty  aad  geoerous  suggestions  on  the  otfaer,  to 
keep  within  limU  tbe  iafection  of  Uue-stockingisn»— the  one 
set  of  oiotivesy  as  might  befit  tbeir  origin^  attackii^  the  secret 
root  and  essence  of  the  mania  for  insignificant  acquisition^— 
the  otber  no  lets  appropriately,  and  no  less  powerfolly,  chill^ 
ing  and  repressing  the  mania  for  insigDificant  diq;>Iay« 

There  are,  however»  abundant  ezceptions  to  thb  rule  eyen 
bere.  Innate  and  inconigible  vanity  in  some ;  particular  in» 
ddents  in  the  early  bistory  of  others,  too  minute  to  be  ex- 
plained  in  any  general  tenns  of  description ;  and  in  a  fisw 
cases,  withoat  doobt,  the  consciousness  of  capacity  of  a 
Feajly  extraordinary  natore,  have  been  sufficient  to  create  a 
certain  nomber  of  characters,  which  are  somewbat  inaccu* 
rately  and  unjustly  classed  together  by  the  gentlem^ci  of  Edin« 
burghi  under  the  appellation  of  "  oar  Blne^stockings."  With 
tbe  Chief  and  most  prominent  persona  of  this  chist,  it  has  as 
yet  been  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  come  very  little  in  con-« 
tact.  My  introductions  into  Society  in  tbU  place  have  beea 
mostly  tbrongh  the  Intervention  of  tbe  men  of  high  literary 
cbaracter,  and  these  are  iiere,  as  everywhere,  the  gieatest, 
that  h  to  say,  the  most  contemptuoas  «lemies  the  Btae^tock- 
ing  tribe  has  to  encounten  Last  night,  bowever,  I  was  pre- 
lent  at  a  small  rout,  or  eonnerzatume^  which,  althongh  the 
lady  of  tbe  bouse  is  by  no  means  a  Blue-stockiag,  fand  not  a 
Uttle  of  the  appearance  of  a  Blue-ntockiog  party  aboot  it. 
A  number  of  tbe  principal  Bas^letu  were  there,  aod  a  con-* 
»detable  proportion  of  the  literati,  shmiU  and  great,  were,  of 
course,  in  attendanee.  la  short,  I  saq)ect  h  was  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  tme  and  genaine  scene,  as  I  am  likely  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

1  was  iwhered  ioio  a  room  decendy  crowded  widi  very  well- 
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drest  peopk,  and  not  haTipg  any  sospicion  that  mach  amufle^ 
ment  was  Hkely  to  be  bad,  1  privately  intended  to  make  my 
bow  to  Mrs.  ,  and  reture  as  soon  as  possible — ^for  I  had 

leA  a  very  snug  party  over  their  claret  at  my  frieod  W  's, 
and  certainly  thought  I  conid  spend  the  rest  of  tbe  eveoiag 
more  agreeably  with  them,  than  at  any  such  rout  as  I  had 
yet  met  with'  in  Edinburgh.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the 
rooniy  however,  when  I  heard  Mr.  J-  announced,  and  aft 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  I  resolved  to  stay,  and,  if 
possible,  enjoy  a  little  of  bis  conversation  in  some  coraer. 
l¥ben  he  entered,  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  Struck  with  the 
diflferent  figure*  he  made  from  what  I  had  seen  at  C  g 
C  k.  Instead  of  the  slovenly  set-out  which  he  then 
sported — the  green  jacket,  black  neckcloth,  and  grey  panta- 
loons— I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  more  nice  in  hb  ezterior 

than  Mr.  J now  seemed  to  be.    His  little  person  looked 

fery  neat  in  the  way  he  had  now  adorned  it.  He  had  a  veiy 
well-cut  blue-coat— -evidently  not  after  the  design  of  ^piy 
Edinburgh  artist — ^light  kerseymere  breeches,  and  ribbed  siUL 
stockings — ^a  pair  of  elegant  buckles — white  kid  gloves,'  and 
a  tri-color  watch-ribbon.  He  held  his  hat  under  his  arm  in 
a  very  degagSe  manner — ^and  altogether  he  was  certainly  one 
of  the  last  men  in  theassembly,  whom  a  stranger  would  hava 
guessed  to  be  either  a  great  lawyer  or  a  great  reviewer.  In 
Short,  he  was  more  of  a  Dandy  than  any  great  author  I  evm* 
saw — always  excepting  Tom  Moore  and  David  Williams. 

Immediately  after  him,   Dr.  B came  into  the  room, 

equipped  in  an  equally  fashionable,  though  not  qoite  so 
splendid  manner,  and  smiling  an  all  aronnd  with  tbe  same 
mild,  gentle  air,  which  I  had  observed  on  his  entrance  to  hisT 
lecture-room.      Close  npon   his   heels  foUowed  Professor 

li i  with  a  large  moss-rose  in  his  bosom.    The  Professor 

made  his  obeisance  to  one  or  two  ladies  that  stood  near  bim« 
and  then  fixing  himself  close  by  the  fire*place,  assumed  an 
aspect  of  blank  abstraction,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes 
without  the  least  alteration.  The  expression  of  his  massy 
fratures  and  large  grey  eyes,  rolling  about  white  be  stood  in. 
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Uni  atütodei  was  so  solemn,  that  nothing  could  have  formed 
a  more  amnsing  contrast  to  the  light  and  smiling  physiogno- 
ttiies  of  the  less  contemplaüve  persons  around  him.  I  saw 
that  Mr.  J  ■  ■  was  eyeing  him  all  the  while  with  a  very 
quizucal  air,  and  indeed  beard  him  whisper  something  about 

heatf  to  Lady ^  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  which 

I  fear  cocdd  have  been  nothing  more  innocent  than  some  sar- 
casm  against  the  mminating  philosopher.  For  my  part,  I 
now  perceived  plainly,  that  I  was  in  a  rout  of  no  ordinary 
cbaracter,  and,  rubbing  my  spectacles,  prepared  to  make  the 
best  use  of  my  time. 

While  I  was  studying  very  attentively  the  fine  hemispbe- 
rieal  development  of  the  organ  of  Casuality,  in  the  superior 
part  of  Mr.  L  *s  head,  I  beard  |be  name  of  the  Earl  of 
B-  'S  travelling  ap  the  stairn^ase,  from  the  mouth  of  one 
lackey  to  that  of  another,  and  looked  round  with  some  curio- 
0ity  to  see  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  E -» 


lordship  came  into  the  room  with  a  quick  and  hurried 
•tep,  which  one  would  not  have  expected  from  the  venerable 
appearance  of  bis  white  hairs — the  finest  white  hairs,  by  the 
way,  I  ever  saw,  and  curling  in  beautiful  ringlets  all  down 
bis  Shoulders.  I  could  easily  trace  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance  to  bis  brother,  although  the  Earl  has  much  the  ad- 
vantage,  in  so  far  as  mere  beauty  of  Uneament  is  concemed. 
I  dö  not  retnember  to  have  seen  a  more  exquisite  old  head, 
and  think  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  portraits  have  betei^v 
painted  of  him  by  the  artists  of  Edinburgh.  The  features 
are  all  perfect ;  but  the  greatest  beauty  is  in  bis  clear  blue 
•yes,  which  are  chaaed  in  bis  bead  in  a  way  that  might  teach 
something  to  the  best  sculptor  in  the  world.  Neither  is  tbere 
any  want  of  expression  in  these  fine  features ;  althouffb,  in- 
deed, they  are  very  far  from  conveying  any  thing  like  the 
Same  ideas  of  power  and  penetration,  which  fall  from  the 
overhanging  shaggy  eye-brows  of  bis  brother.  The  person 
of  the  old  Earl  is  also  very  good }  bis  legs,  in  particular,  are 
well  shapedy  and  wonderfuUy  muscular  in  tbehr  apptaranc^^ 
conüd§riDg  their  lengtb  of  service. 

22 
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He  ran  up  immediately  to  Professor  L ,  withwhomb^ 

seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  infinite  familiarity,  and  began  to 
talk  about  the  new  plan  for  a  Grand  National  Monument  in 
Scotland,  in  honour  of  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  "  My 
dear  Professor,"  said  he,  "  you  must  reaJly  sabscribe— your 
name,  you  know,  merely  your  name.  As  the  Dnke  of  Sos- 
sex  says  to  myself  in  a  letter  I  received  from  his  Royal  High- 

ness  only  this  morning,  upon  this  very  subjectr— Lady  B 'f 

nephew  is  aid-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  heispar- 
ticularly  kind  and  attentive  on  my  account— His  Royal  High- 
ness  says,  he  has  just  taken  the  liberty  (he  does  me  too  much 
honour)  to  put  me  down  as  one  of  the  committee-    My  dear 

I^rd  B ,  are  his  Royal  Highness's  words,  we  positivdy 

can't  go  on  without  yoi|— you  must  giveusyour  name—Now 
do,  Professor,  do  give  us  your  name."  And  then,  without 
looking  or  waiting  for  the  worthy  professor's  reply,  bis  Lord- 

ship  passed  across  the  room  to  Mr.  J ,  and  seizing  him 

by  the  button,  and  whispering  close  into  bis  ear,  began  mak- 
ing  the  very  same  request  (for  I  could  catch  the  words  "  Duke 
of  Susscx,")  in,  I  doubt  not,  the  same  phrase.    Bot  he  stop- 

ped  not  for  the  reply  of  Mr.  J c  any  more  than  for  that 

of  Professor  L ;  and  after  look^g  round  the  room  for 

a  Single  moment,  he  vanished  through  a  folding-door  into  an  - 
inner  apartment,  whcre,  from  some  preparatory  screams  of  a 
violin  that  reached  my  ear,  I  bad  no  doubt  tbere  was  about 
to  be  an  intcrlude  of  concert,  to  break  the  intense  serionsness 
of  tbougbt,  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the  keen  intcl- 
lectual  colUsions  of  a  c^mversaziane. 

On  looking  into  the  room  which  had  just  received  Lord 
B  1  observed  him  to  take  his  place  among  a  row  of  mu- 

sical  cognoscenti,  male  and  female,  wA  already  occupied  a 
set  of  chairs  disposed  formally  all  around  the  centre  of  en- 
chantftient.  By  and  bye,  a  young  lady  began  thumping  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  I  guessed,  from  the  exquisite  accompani- 
ment  of  Mr.  Yaniewicz,  that  it  was  her  design.  to  treat  us 
with  some  beautiful  airs  in  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Moiart. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  utteriy  disuressing,  than  the 
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niode  in  which  the  whole  of  her  Performance  DMirdered  that 
divine  master-piece,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  the  oauseoiis 
siDg-song  of  compliments,  wliich  the  ignorance  or  the  po^ 
liteness  of  the  audience  thundered  out  upon  its  donclnsion. 

After  this  blessed  consummation  had  restored  to  us  the  free 
Qse  of  onr  Umbs  and  tongues,  (I  say  free — for  in  spite  of  nods» 
and  whispers  of  rebuke,  administered  l^  some  of  the  Dovr- 
agers,  our  silence  had  never  been  much  more  complete  than 
the  masic  merited,)  I  joined  a  small  party,  which  had  gradu- 

ally  clustered  aroand  Mr.  J ,  and  soon  found  that  die  re- 

dottbtable  critic  had  been  so  unfortnnate  as  to  fall  into  an 
ambush  laid  toentrap  him  by  a  skilful  party  of  blae^stocking 
.  UraiUeures.  Therehe  was  pinioned  np  against  the  wall,  and 
listening,  with  a  greater  expression  of  misery  than  I  should 
have  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  his  Pococurante  disposi« 
tion,  to  the  hints  of  ohe,  the  remarks  of  another,  the  Sugges- 
tion of  a  third,  the  rebnke  of  a  fourth,  the  dissertation  of  a 
fifthy  and  last,  not  least,  in  this  cruel  catalogue  of  inflictions, 

to  the  questions  of  a  sixth.     **  Well  now,  Mr.  J ^  donH 

you  agree  with  me,  in  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
S  is  the  tme  anthor  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ?  O 
liord ! — ^they Ve  so  like  Mr.  S— — ,  sorae  of  the  stories— one 
could  almost  believe  one4leard  him  telling  tfaem.    Could  not 

you  do  the  same,  Mr.  J ?" — ^The  shmg  of  ineffable  de- 

rision  which  Mr.  J vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  down^ 

in  making  some  inaudible  reply  of  two  syllables  to  this,  did 
not  a  whit  dismay  another,  wbo  forthwith  began  to  ply  him 
with  query  upon  query,  about  the  conduct  of  Lord  B  ,  in 
deserting  his  wife— and  whether  or  not,  he  (Mr.  J  )  con- 
ftidered  it  likely,  that  Lord  B  had  had  himself,  (Lord 

B  ,)  in  his  eye,  in  drawingthecharacterof  theCorsair — 
'^  and  oh,  now,  Mr.  J  ,  don^t  you  think  Gnlnare  so  ro- 
mantic  a  name  ?  I  wish  I  had  been  christened  Gulnare.  Can 
people  changetheur  names,  Mr.  J— — -,ivithoutanestate.^^— « 
'*  Why,  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  critic — ^after  a  most  mali- 
cious  pause,  "  by  being  married.*' — *  *  *  «  «  Mr.  J— — ,** 
a  fierce-looking  damsel  with  a  mop  bead— **  I  in« 
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skt  upoD  heariag  if  you  have  read  Peter  Bell— will  youevtsr 
be  convinced  ?  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  persuade  you  ?  Can 
you  deny  the  beauty  of  the  white  sapling — 'as  white  a$ 
Cream  f '  Can  you  be  blind  to  the  patbetic  incident  of  the 
poor  ass  kneeling  under  the  blows  of  the  cruel,  hard-bearted, 
odious  Peter?  Can  you  be  blind  to  the  charm  of  the  boat?" 

'^  Why—- oh-— the  laker  has  made  a  good  deal  of  his  tub— 
*  Twin  9isier  to  the  Crescent'MoanJ*  *' 

"  Ah !  qaughty  man,  you  are  incorrigible — ^I'll  go  speak  to 
Mr.  W ^n." 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  Mr.  W n.    He  bad  a  litde 

book  of  fishing-flies  in  his  band,  and  was  loudly  and  sono«^ 
rously  explaining  the  beauty  of  a  bit  of  griziied  backle  on 

the  wings  of  one  of  them  to  Mr.  M .    My  venerable 

friend  seemed  to  be  listening  with  the  deepest  interest  to  whal 
he  Said,  but  the  young  lady  broke  in  upon  their  conversation 
with  the  utmost  intrepiditv.  I  could  just  h^ar  enough  of  wfaat 
passed,  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  brother  poet  made  as  light  of 
the  matter  as  the  adverse  critic«  I  suspect,  that  firom  the  cm* 
elty  of  Peter  BelFs  bludgeon^  she  made  a  transition  to  the 
cruelty  of  killing  poor  innocent  trouts ;  but  before  that  sub» 
ject  had  time  to  be  adequately  discussed,  supper  was  announ- 
ced,  and  I  descended  close  behind  ISr.  X  ■  ,  who  bad  alady 
upon  each  arm,  one  all  the  way  down  discussing  the  Bank 
Restriction  Bill,  and  the  other  displaying  equal  eloquence  ta 
praise  of  "  that  delightful — ^that  luminous  article  in  the  last 
Qurober  upon  the  Corn  Laws," 

Kver  your's. 

P.M, 
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LETTER  XXV. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


I  WAS  never  a  lover  of  Blue-Stockings  ^ther  at  bome  or 

abroad ;  bvt  of  all  that  I  have  met  with,  I  think  the  French 

are  ibe  most  tolerable,  and  the  Scotch  the  most  tormentiDg. 

In  France,  the  genoine  power  and  authoiity  which  the  wo* 

men  exert,  and  have  long  exerted,  in  swaying  the  course  of 

public  opinion  in  regard  to  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  «are 

sufficient,  were  there  nothing  more,  to  make  one  excuse  a 

great  deal  of  their  petolance  and  presumption.    And  then 

tbere  u  a  ligbt  gracefbl  ease  about  the  manner  of  their  tres« 

pasfles,  which  would  carry  off  the  Indignation  of  a  Diogenes 

bimself.    How  is  it  possible  to  feel  any  serious  digpleasure 

against  a  preCty  creature  that  comes  tripping  up  to  yon  with 

a  fiam  in  bw  band,  and  seems  qoite  indifferent  whether  you 

ask  her  to  dance  a  qnadrille  with  you,  or  sit  down  by  her 

«de,  and  ^scuss  the  merits  of  the  last  raman  9  The  trath  is, 

however,  that  the  French  ladies  in  general  talk  about  things 

they  do  understand  sometbing  about-— or  at  least,  which  it  is 

easy  and  natural  to  imagine,  may  be  interesling  to  their  feel* 

ings.    But  what  say  you  to  the  Scottish  Blue-Stockings, 

wbose  favourite  topics  are  the  Resumption  of  Cash-payments, 

the  great  question  of  Borough  Refornii  and  Com-Bill  f  They 

are  certainly  the  very  flour  of  their  sex.    ''  Ohe !  jam  satis 

est'* — ^I  would  not  be  badgered  as  Mr.  J-—  is  for  a  moiety 

of  bis  reputation. 

I  was  at  aaotber  party  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  last 
night,  where,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  se- 
veral  more  characters  of  some  note,  and,  therefore,  I  re- 
pented  not  my  going.    Among  others,  I  was  introduced  t» 
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Mrs.  G— —  of  L— n,  the  author  of  the  Letters  firom  the 

Mountains,   and  other  well-known  works.    Mrs.  G is 

really  awoman  of  great  talents  and  acquirea^ents,  and  vigbt, 
without  offence  to  any  one,  talk  apon  any  sutyect  she  pleases. 
But  I  assure  you,  any  person  that  hopes  to  meet  with  a  Blae- 
Stocking,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  in  this  lady,  will 
feel  sadly  disappointed.  She  is  as  piain,  modest,  and  unas- 
suming,  as  she  could  have  been  had  she  never  stepped  from 
the  village,  whose  name  she  has  rendered  so  celebrated.  In- 
stead  of  entering  on  any  long  common-place  discussions, 
either  about  politics,  or  political  economy,  or  any  otber  of 
the  hackneyed  subjects  of  tea-table  talk  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 

G had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  that  a  stranger,  such 

as  I  was,  came  not  to  hear  disquisitions,  but  to  gather  usefid 
Information;  and  she  therefore  directed  her  conversation  en« 
tirely  to  the  subject  which  she  herseif  best  understands — 
which,  in  all  probability,  she  understands  better  thau  almost 
any  one  eise — and  which  was  precisely  one  of  the  subjects,  in 
regard  to  which  I  feit  the  greatest  inclination  to  hear  a  sensi- 
ble person  speak — namely,  the  Highlands.  She  related,  in  a 
very  simple,  but  very  graptüc  manner,  a  variety  of  little  anec- 
dotes  and  traits  of  character,  with  my  recoUections  of  which 
I  fihall  always  have  a  pleasure  in  connecting  my  recoUections 
of  herseif.  The  sound  and  rational  enjoyment  I  derived  from 
my  conversation  with  this  excellent  person,  would,  indeed, 
atone  for  much  more  than  all  the  Blue-Stocking  sisterfaood 
have  ever  been  able  to  inflict  npon  my  patience. 

Ever  your's, 

P.M. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 


rro   THE   SAME, 


IL  BEHEMBSR  wben  Eean,  in  the  first  flush  of  bis  reputa- 
tion,  annocmced  his  intentioii  of  spending  Passion-week  in 
£diDburghy  to  bave  seen  a  paragraph  extracted  from  a  Scots 
newspaper,  in  wbtch  tbis  circumstance  was  commented  on  in 
a  way  tbat  I  coold  scarcely  belp  regarding  as  a  little  ridi- 
cuIqus*  I  cannot  recall  the  exact  words ;  bat  the  nortbera 
editor  expressed  bimself  somewbat  in  tbis  style — ^^  We  are 
happy  to  bear  ic  ramoured,  that  the  celebrated  new  actor,  Mr. 
Keao,  proposes  making  bis  first  appearance  on  onr  boards 
during  the  approaching  hoiidays.  He  no  doabt  /eels  much 
anxiety  to  bave  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  London  public 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  more  fastidious  and  delicate 
discrimination,  which,  as'all  the  soos  of  Thespis  are  well 
aware,  belongs  to  tbe  enligbtened  and  refined,  altbongfa 
«andid  and  generous,  audience  of  our  metropolis." 

What  the  measure  of  Mr.  Eean's  anxiety  on  tbis  occasion 
mi^btreally  bave  been,  I  possess  no  means  of  learning;  but 
firom  all  tbat  I  bave  seen  and  beard  of  tbe  Edinburgh  audience, 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  think,  were  I  myself  an  actor,  their 
iavourable  verdict  would  be  exactiy  tbe  crowning  and  finisb- 
ing  grace;  for  which  I  should  wait  witb  any  very  supematural 
timidity  of  expectation.  Tbat  they  should  for  a  moment 
dream  of  themselves  as  being  entided  to  claim  weight  and 
authority,  equal  (to  say  notbing  of  superior)  to  what  is 
daimed  and  received  by  the  great  audience  of  the  British 
Capital— tbis  is  a  tbing,  atthe  first  glance,  so  superabounding 
in  absurcütyi  tbat  I  could  scarcely  bave  believed  it  to  be  ac« 
tually  the  ca^e,  unless,  firom  innumerable  little  circumstances 
and  eifuressions  which  bave  fitllen  under  my  own  Observation, 
I  had  been  compelled  to  do  so.  How  old  tbis  ridiculons  pre- 
jndice  of  self-comi^cency  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  I  sos- 
jpect  that  it,  like  many  other  ridiculous  prejudices  of  the 
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place,  has  been  fostered  and  pampered  into  its  present  luxa* 
riant  growth  by  the  damoroas  and  trinniphant  suceess  of  die 
Edinburgh  Review.  Accastonied  to  see  one  or  two  of  their 
fellow  Citizens  sitting  in  undisputed  pre-eminence  above  all  the 
authors  of  England,  it  must  have  seemed  a  small  matter  that 
tbey  tbemselves  should  claim  equal  awe  from  the  actors  of 
England,  when  these  ventared  to  think  of  strutting  their 
bour  on  this  side  of  the  '*  Ideal  Line." — However  this  may  be, 
tbere  is  no  doubt  the  notion  does  exist,  and  the  Edinburgh 
audience  bonafide  consider  tbemselves  as  the  most  polite  as- 
semblage  of  tbeatrical  critics  that  the  world  has  produced 
flince  the  days  of  Athens.  I  think  Aristophanes,  could  he 
look  up  and  see  them,  would  observe  a  very  sad  cbange  fron 

bis  OWn  faVOurite  ^•^mTmn$  etmrmu 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  sise  of  such  a  theatre  as  the 
Edinburgh  one*  is  much  more  favourable  to  accuracy  of  cri* 
tidsm,  than'a  house  of  larger  dimensions  can  be.  It  is  some* 
what  larger  than  the  Hay-Market4  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
observe  the  minutest  workings  of  an  actor's  face  from  the  re* 
motest  parts  of  the  pit  or  the  boxes;  and  the  advantages,  ii 
point  of  hearing,  are,  of  course,  in  somewhat  the  same  mea- 
sure.  The  house,  however,  has  newiy  been  lighted  up  in  a 
most  brilliant  manner  with  gas ;  and  this,  I  should  think,  mosl 
be  any  thing  rather  than  an  improvement,  in  so  far  as  pur- 
poses,  truly  tbeatrical,  are  concerned.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  dazzling  eflect  exhibited,  wfien  one 
first  enters  the  house — before,  perhaps,  the  curtain  is  drawn 
np.  The  whole  light  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  roo^ 
where  on^  large  sun  of  crystal  hangs  in  a  blazing  atmospbere, 
tb^t  defies  you  to  look  up  to  it— circle  within  circle  of  white 
flame,  all  blended  and  glowing  into  onehuge  orb  of  intolera» 
ble  splendour.  Beneath  this  flood  of  radiance,  every  &ce  in 
tbe  audience,  from  the  gallery  to  the  orchestra,  is  seen  as  dis- 
tinctly  as  if  all  were  seated  in  the  open  light  of  noon-day. 
And  the  unaccustomed  spectator  feels,  when  bis  box*door  v 
opened  to  him,  as  if  he  were  stepping  into  a  brilliant  ball- 
room,  much  more  than  as  if  he  were  eatering  a  theatre. 
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Bot  tl|e  more  coisplete  the  illamioation  of  the  whole  house, 
tbe  more  difficult  it  of  course  must  be  to  throw  any  concen- 
tratiog  and  commanding  degree  of  light  upon  the  stage ;  and 
tbe  consequence,  I  shoald  thiok,  is,  tbat  tbe  pleasure  wbich 
this  audience  now  derive  from  looking  at  eacb  other,  is  just 
so  macb  takeo  from  tbe  pleasure  wbicb,  in  forkner  times,  tbey 
migbt  bave  bad  in  looking  at  the  performers.  There  is  no- 
tbiog  more  evident,  than  tliat  tbe  stage  should  always  bemade 
to  wear  an  appearance  in  all  respects  as  difierent  as  possible 
firom  tbe  rest  of  tbe  tbeatre.  Tbe  spectator  should  be  encou- 
raged  by  all  possible  arts  to  imagine  himself  a  complete  eaves- 
dropper,  a  peeper,  and  a  listener,  wbo  is  bearing  and  seeing 
tbiogs  tbat  he  bas  no  proper  right  to  hear  and  see.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason^  tbat  I  approve  so  much  of  tbe  arrangement 
usually  observed  in  the  Frencb,  tbe  German,  but  most  of  all, 
in  the  lialian  theatres,  wbicb,  while  it  leaves  tbe  whole  audi- 
ence enveloped  in  one  sheet  of  dim  and  softened  gloom, 
spreads  upon  the  stage  and  those  tbat  tread  it,  a  flood  of  glory, 
wbich  makes  it  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  snppose,  tbat 
tbe  curtain  wbich  bas  been  drawn  up  was  a  part  of  tbe  veil 
tbat  separates  one  world  of  existence  from  another.  In  sadi 
a  tbeatre,  the  natural  inclination  every  one  feds  is  to  be  as 
silent  as  possible— as  if  it  were  not  to  betray  the  secret  of  an 
ambusb.  The  attention,  when  it  is  drawn  at  all  to  the  stage, 
is  drawn  thither  entirely  3  and  one  feels  as  if  be  were  guilty 
of  a  piece  of  foolisb  negligence  every  moment  be  removes  bis 
gase  from  tbe  only  point  of  light  on  wbich  be  bas  the  power 
to  rest  it.  * .  *  *  In  such  a  tbeatre  as  tbat  of  Edinburgh, 
on  tbe  conOrary,  all  is  alike  dazzle  and  splendour.  The  Dandy 
of  tbe  Green-room  is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous,  or  a  whit 
better  seen,  than  bis  double  close  by  your  side ;  and  every 
blaze  of  rouge  or  pearl-powder  displayed  by  the  Pseudo- 
Belles  of  tbe  distance,  finds  its  counterpart  or  rival  on  tbe 
cheek  or  Shoulder  of  some  real  goddess  on  your  fore-ground. 
In  Short,  a  poor  innocent  Partridge,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  theatrical  spectacle  iq  such  a  place  as  this,  would,  I 
think,  be  not  a  litüe  at  a  loss  to  discover  at  what  part  of  tbe 

23 
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house  it  should  be  bis  business  to  look.  He  would  of  Gonrse 
join  ui  every  burst  of  censure  or  applause ;  but  he  nright, 
perhaps^  be  mistaken  in  bis  idea  of  what  had  caUed  for  tbe 
Glamour.  He  inight  take  tbe  ogle  of  Miss  — -  for  a  too 
impudent  clap-trap,  or  perhaps  be  caught  sobbing  bis  heart 
out  in  sympathy  with  some  soft  flirtation-scene  in  the  back* 
row  of  Lady *s  side-boz. 

Whatever  other  effects  it  might  have,  this  mode  of  iUumi- 
nation  was  at  least  very  usefiil  to  me  in  my  inspection  of  the 
redoubtable  Edinburgh  audience.  These  great  bug-bears  of 
criticism  could  not  hide  one  of  their  heads  frotn  me,  and  there 
I  was  armed  cap-a-pee  with  the  whole  proof  of  Cranioscopi- 
cal  and  Physiognomical  acumen,  to  reconnoitre  their  points 
of  strength  and  of  weakness  with  equai  facility  and  eqaai 
safety.  I  looked  first,  as  in  diity  bound,  to  the  gods ;  but 
could  see  nothing  there  worthy  of  detaining  my  attention,  ex- 
cept  the  innocent  stare  of  a  young  country  girl,  who  seemed 
tobe  devouring  the  drop-scene  with  both  hereyes,  and  attbe 
same  time  rewardiug  with  an  bysterical  giggle,  the  soft  things 
whispered  into  her  ear  by  a  smooth  red-nosed,  rather  elderly 
serving-man,  who  appeared  to  have  much  the  air  of  beiog  at 
borae  on  the  brink  of  that  Olympus.  Neither  did  the  boxes 
seem  to  present  any  very  great  field  of  Observation ;  but,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  leading  physiognomies  in  that  region  of  the 
house  were  already  quite  sufficiently  familiär  to  me.  It  was 
in  the  pit  that  my  eyes  at  once  detected  dieir  riebest  promise 
of  a  regale.  The  Kght  falling  directly  upon  the  skolls  in 
that  quarter,  displayed,  in  all  becoming  splendour,  every  bump 
and  hollow  of  every  critical  cranium  below  me. 

They  belonged  for  the  most  part,  as  Mr.  W whispered 

to  me,  to  young  attomies,  and  clerks,  and  apprentices  of  the 
same  profession,  who  are  all  set  free  from  their  three-Iegged 
stools  and  fustian  sleeves  early  every  Saturday  evening,  and 
who  commonly  make  use  of  this  liberty  to  show  their  faces 
in  the  pit  A  few  lawyers  of  a  higher  order  might  be  seen 
looking  rather  superciliously  around  tbem,  sprinkied  here 
and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  crowd.    Nor  were  there 
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wrating  some  faoes  of  more  stable  breadth,  and  more  immov- 
able  daloes9}  than  are  almost  ever  exhibited  even  by  the  dull- 
est  of  the  legal  tribe-ya  few  quiet  comfortable  Citizens  I  could 
See,  who  certainly  looked  very  much  like  sheep  among  foxes, 
althongh  I  by  no  means  take  them  to  be  positive  simplctons 
neither.  Perbaps  the  unquestioning  looks  of  happy  antici- 
pation  with  wbich  these  good  people  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  the  commeocement  of  the  play,  gave  quite  as  mach  pro* 
oiise  of  just  criticism  as  the  pert,  peaked  features,  the  impa- 
tient  nasi  adundf  and  merciless  pertioacity  of  grin  displayed 
by  the  jorisprudential  Zoili  round  about  them.  Such  as  the 
two  elements  were,  I  could  perceive  that  they  were  to  form 
between  them,  as  best  they  might,  the  critical  touch-stone  of 
the  evening. — Again  I  quote,  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. — 


The  piece  was  the  new  Drama  founded  upon  the  novel  of 
Rob  Roy«    I  bad  promised  myself  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
it,  froffl  the  accounts  I  bad  heard  of  the  two  principal  per- 
formers  that  make  their  appearauce  in  it,  and  I  was  never 
less  disappoioted.    The  scenery,  in  the  first  place,  was  as 
splendid  as  possible ;  indeed,  tili  within  these  very  few  years, 
London  never  could  show  any  thiog  in  the  least  capable  of 
sustaining  a  comparison  with  it.    Whether  the  stage  was  to 
represent  the  small  snug  parlour  of  Baillie  Jarvie  in  the  Salt- 
market  of  Glasgow,  or  the  broad  and  romantic  magnificence 
of  Loch  Katrine^  winding  and  receding  among  groves  of 
birch  and  mountains  pf  heatber,  the  manager  liad  exerted 
equal  liberal! ty,  and  bis  artists  equal  skiil,  to  coroplete  the 
charm  of  their  counterfeit.    There  is  something  very  delight- 
ful  in  observing  the  progress  which  theatrical  taste  is  making 
among  us,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  its  objects  at  least.  .  No- 
thing gratifiea  one  more  than  to  see  tliat  great  pains  bave 
been  taken  to  please  them ;  and  a  whole  audieoce  ^  sensible 
to  this  kind  of  pleasure,  when  they  see  a  new  play  got  up 
widi  a  fine  fresfa  stock  of  scenery,  to  salute  tbeir  eyes  with 
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novelty  at  every  turn'  of  the  story.  Besides,  in  such  a  play 
as  this,  it  would  have  been  qoite  iDtolerable  to  diacover  any 
want  of  ioclination  to  give  its  heroes  .every  possible  advan- 
tage  o(  Visual  accompaniment  to  their  exertioDS.  Every  body 
\99s  already  as  well  abquainted  as  possible  witb  Mattie,  Ma- 
jor Galbraithy  Andrew  Fairservice,  and  tbe  Dngald  Creatore 
— to  say  nothing  of  those  noble  kinsmen,  Baillie  Jarvie  and 
Rob  Roy ;  and  every  one  wonld  have  looked  npon  it  as  a 
sort  öf  insult  to  his  own  sense  and  discernment,  had  he  seen 
any  of  these  dear  friends,  otherwise  than  in  the  same  dress 
and  place  in  which  they  had  already  been  introduced^  and 
rendered  familiär  to  him  by  the  great  Magician,  whose  wand 
had  called  them  into  being.  I  confess,  however,  that  familiär 
as  I  had  long  been  with  these  characters,  and  with  that  of  the 
Baillie,  imprimis,  I  was  perfectly  refreshed  and  delighted  when 
they  stood  before  me,  Itving  and  moving  in  actual  bodily  pre* 
sence.  The  illasion  of  tbeatrical  deception  cannot  possibly 
be  carried  farther  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  ßaillie  Jarvie, 
as  personified  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Mackay.  I  coold  have 
sworn  that  every  curl  in  his  neat  browii  periwig-— every  bnt- 
ton  on  his  well-brushed,  dark,  parple  coat--every  wrinkle  in 
his  well-blacked,  tall,  tight  boots,  had  been  familiär  to  me 
from  infancy.  And  then  the  faces— what  a  fine  characteristic 
leanness  about  the  jaws — not  the  least  appearance  of  starva- 
tion  or  feebleness,  but  the  trae  horny  firmness  of  textnre  that 
I  had  alwsgrs  pictured  to  myself  in  the  physiognomy  of  a 
Common-council-man  of  the  Land  of  Cakes !  And  what 
tmth  of  expression  in  the  grey  eyes  of  the  worthy  warm- 
hearted  Baillie !  The  high  aerial  notes  at  the  ending  of  his 
sentences,  and  the  fine  circumnavigation  of  sound  in  his 
diphthongs,  were  quite  new  to  my  imagination,  but  I  could 
not  for  a  single  moment  suspect  them  of  being  any  odier  than 
authentic.  1  could  scarce  believe  him  when  he  said,  **  a  body 
canna  carry  the  Saut-market  upon  his  back." 

The  *'  Dugald  Creature"  was  quite  as  good  in  his  way-— 
indeed  even  better,  for  it  must  have  reqnired  no  trivial  Stretch 
of  power  to  be  able  to  embody  so  muchrudeness  without  taking 
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a  sfDgle  iofa  fron  lo  much  poetry  of  character.  Rob  Roy 
himself  made  a  glorious  appearance  in  bis  blazing  tartans, 
eagfe  pkune,  target  and  broad-sword ;  and  nobody  that  saw 
him  could  qnestion  bis  right  to  levy  ^'  black  mail"— a  skigle 
glanee  was  sofficient  to  show,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a 
pertQoage  as  this  wfaich  trod  the  stage  before  us, 

<<  BMtf  and  Faetors,  Rigiito  of  Cbaea» 
Sberifi«  Lairds»  «nd  their  domains, 
AU  had  seemed  bat  paltry  thinga, 
Not  worth  a  moment'f  pains." 

Mr.  Morray  (the  manager)  himself  personated  "  the  Saxon 
Captain/'  who  b  made  prisoner  by  Roy's  wife,  in  a  style  of 
perfect  propriety,  looliing  more  like  a  soldier,  and  infinitely 
more  like  a  gentlemao,  than  almost  any  actor  of  the  present 
day,  thati  have  seen  on  either  sideof  the  Tweed.  I  admired 
particularly  the  strict  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  bis  cos- 
tume ;  for  he  made  bis  appearance  in  a  suit  of  uniform,  which 
I  suppose,  must  havebeen  shaped  exactly  after  the  pattem  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  statue.  The  profuse  ilaps  and  skirts 
of  the  coat,  and  the  smart,  ferocious  cock  of  the  small  hat, 
perched  on  the  top  of  several  rows  of  beautiful  stiff  curls, 
carried  one  back  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  days  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Bickerstaff. 

,  Perhaps  the  most  purely  delightful  part  of  the  whole  play, 
was  tbe  opeuing  of  one  of  the  acts,  when  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly  transported  into  the  glen  of  Aberfoil,  and  heard  the 
pibroch  of  the  Macgregors  stealing  along  the  light  breeze  of 
ibe  n)oming,  amongthose  very  shores  which  had  been  spread 
before  my  fancy  in  so  mauy  hnes  of  Arcadian  delight,  by  tbe 
novel  itself,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  its  kindred  prede- 
cewor.  Already  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  leave 
Scotland  without  visiting,  in  good  earnest,  tbese  romantic 
scenes.  However,  I  must  allow  the*  season  to  be  somewhat 
better  advanced,  ere  I  think  of  venturing  upon  that  excur- 
*  sioD.    I  am  determined,  iudeed,  to  delay  it  as  long  as  I  cao, 
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iD  Order  tbat  I  may  see  it  when  adorned  with  ito  whole  mid- 
snmawr  gamitare  of  leaves. 

Mr.  Mari*ay  acta  as  manager  in  behalf  of  Mrs*  Henry 
Siddons,  whoie  husband  bad  taken  a  long  lease  of  the  Thcs 
atre  shordy  before  hb  death.  I  think  you  once  told  me  tbat 
you  bad  seen  this  diarming  actress  play  at  Batb,  tberefore  I 
need  not  say  any  tbing  about  ber  s^le  of  petrformance.  She 
18,  I  believe,  appreciated  bere  as  sbe  ooght  to  be ;  indeed,  I 
know  not  tbat  it  is  possible  for  any  aodience,  wberever  as- 
sembled,  or  bowever  composed,  to  be  insensible  to  the  cbaste 
and  delicate  fascinaüon  of  tbat  most  feminine  sort  of  aMag. 
In  looking  at  ber,  one  feels  tbat  tbere  would  be  a  want  fst  gal- 
lantry  in  not  bdng  deligbted  with  so  pure  a  picture  of  every 
tbing  tbat  renders  the  captivation  of  womanly  gracefolnesi 
complete.  I  speak  at  present,  of  coursei  of  her  most  &vottr- 
ite  walk.  But  yon  probably  are  well  aware  tbat  Mrs.  Henry 
Siddons  is  scarcely  less  successfol,  when  she  goes  down  many 
Steps  in  the  scale  of  cbaracter.  Nor  do  you  need  to  be  told, 
tbat,  in  the  higbest  walk  of  the  art  itself,  she  displays  not 
unfrequently  a  power,  and  energy,  and  dignity  of  ieeling, 
which  are  less  talked  of  than  they  deserve  to  be,  only  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  forget,  when  thinking  of  the  danghter» 
in-law,  the  deeper  and  more  majestic  magic  of  the  unrivalled 
mother. 

The  birtfa  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  brother,  (for  diey  are 
of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,)  creates  no  inconsiderable  feA* 
ing  of  interest  in  their  favour,  among  this  pedigree-revering 
people.  The  uniform  propriety,  and  indeed  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary  modesty  of  their  own  cbaracter  and  deportment,  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  may  weU  fumish  them  with 
yet  better  claims  to  the  kindness  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  XXVIL 


TO  THS   SAMS. 


I  8H0CLD  be  very  mach  at  a  loss,  if  I  were  obliged  to  say 
positiveiy,  ather  at  what  hoor  or  from  what  point  of  vievr, 
tbe  extemal  appearance  of  this  city  is  produclive  of  tbe  no- 
blest  effisct  I  walk  roand  and  round  it,  and  survey  it  from 
east,  west,  nordi,  and  south,  and  every  where  it  assumes 
8ome  new  and  glorious  aspect,  whicb  delights  me  so  mach  at 
tbe  momeaty  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  at  last  hit 
upon  tbe  trne  Station  from  wheace  to  survey  its  beauties«  A 
lew  Steps  bring  me  to  some  new  eroinence,  from  whicb  some 
yet  wider  and  more  diverslfied  picture  of  its  magnificence 
opens  itself  to  my  eyes,  or  perhaps  to  some  winding  ravine, 
tbe  dark  and  precipitous  sides  of  whicb,  while  they  shut  out 
mucb  of  this  imposing  expanse  of  magnitude,  form  a  deep 
and  concentrating  främe-work,  in  wbose  centre  some  one  iso- 
iated  fragment  assumes  a  character  of  sublimity,  »that  seems 
abnost  to  throw  tbe  wider  field  of  variety  and  splendour  into 
temporary  sbade.  I  have  at  last  given  ap  tbe  attempt ;  and 
am  contented  to  let  my  admiration  be  as  impartial  as  äie 
charm  is  universal. 

In  every  point  of  view,  bowever,  tbe  main  centre  of  attrac- 
tion  is  tbe  Casde  of  Edinburgh.  From  wbatever  side  you 
approach  the  city — ^wbetber  by  water  or  by  land — ^wbetber 
your  for^ound  consist  of  height  or  of  piain,  of  beath,  of 
trees,  or  of  the  buildings  of  tbe  city  itself— this  gigantic  rock 
HAs  itself  high  above  all  that  surroands  it,  and  breaks  upon 
tbe  sky  with  tbe  same  commanding  blackness  of  mingled 
crags,  cliffs,  buttresses,  aad  battlements.  These,  indeed, 
slüft  and  vary  their  outliaes  at  every  step,  bat  every  wbere 
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tbere  is  the  same  uomoved  effect  of  general  ezpression— tbe 
same  lofty  and  imposing  image,  to  which  the  eye  tums  with 
the  same  unquestioning  worship.  Whether  yon  pass  on  tbe 
soutbern  side,  close  under  the  bare  and  shattered  blocks  of 
granite,  where  tbe  crumbling  turrets  on  tbe  summit  seem  as 
if  tbey  bad  shot  out  of  the  kindred  rock  in  some  fantastic 
freak  of  Natare — and  where,  amidst  the  overbanging  mass 
of  darkness,  yoa  vainly  endeavoar  to  descry  tbe  track  by 
which  Wallace  scalcd-— or  whether  you  look  from  tbe  north, 
where  the  rugged  cliffs  find  room  for  some  scanty  patches  of 
moss  and  broonii  to  diversify  their  barren  grey — and  where 
the  whole  mass  is  softened  into  beauty  by  the  wild  green  glen 
which  intervenes  between  the  spectatdr  and  its  foundations — 
wherever  you  are  placed,  and  however  it  is  viewed,  you  feel 
at  once  that  here  is  the  eye  of  the  landscape,  and  the  essence 
of  the  grandeur. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  say  under  what  sky  or  atmosphere 
a]i  this  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  beavens  may 
put  on  wbat  aspect  tbey  choose,  tbey  never  fail  to  adorn  it 
Changes  that  elsewhere  deform  tbe  face  of  nature,  and  rob 
her  of  half  her  beauty,  seem  to  pass  pver  this  majestic  sur- 
face  only  to  dress  out  its  majesty  in  some  new  apparel  of 
magnificence.  If  the  air  is  cloudless  and  serene,  wbat  can 
be  finer  than  the  calm  repbsing  dignity  ofthose  old  towers — 
every  delicate  angle  of  the  fissured  rock,  every  loop-hole  and 
every  lineament  seen  clearly  and  distinctly  in  all  their  mi- 
noteness  ?  or,  if  the  mist  be  wreathed  around  tbe  basis  of  the 
rock,  and  frowning  fragments  of  tbe  citadel  emerge  only 
here  and  tbere  from  out  the  racking  clouds  that  envelope 
them,  the  mystery  and  tbe  gloom  only  rivet  tbe  eye  the  faster, 
aikl  half-baffled  Imagination  does  more  than  the  work  of 
Sight  At  times,  tbe  whole  detail  is  lost  to  the  eye— one 
murky  tinge  of  impenetrable  brown  wraps  rock  and  fortress 
from  the  root  to  tbe  summit — all  is  lost  but  the  outline ;  but 
the  outline  atones  abundantly  for  all  that  is  lost — ^The  cold 
glare  of  the  sun,  plnnging  slowly  down  into  a  melancholy 
westbeyond  them,  makes  all  the  broken  labyrinth  of  towers, 
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batteriesy  and  house-tops  paint  their  heavy  breadth  in 
ten-fold  sable  magnitade  upon  that  lorid  canvass. — ^At  break 
of  day,  how  beautiful  is  the  freshness  with  which  the  venera- 
ble  pile  appears  to  rouse  itself  from  its  sleep,  and  look  up 
once  more  wich  a  bright  eye  into  the  sharp  and  dewy  air  !— 
At  the  ^grim  and  sultry  honr"  of  aoon,  with  what  languid 
grandeur  the  broad  flag  seeros  to  Aap  its  long  weigbt  of  folds 
above  the  glowing  batüements !  Wbeo  tbe  day-Iight  goes 
down  in  purple  glory,  what  lines  of  gold  creep  along  the 
hoary  brow  of  its  antique  strength  !  When  the  wbole  beaven 
18  deluged,  and  the  winds  are  roaring  fiercelyi  and  "  snow 
and  hail,  and  stormy  vapour,"  are  let  loose  to  make  war 
npon  bis  front,  with  what  an  air  of  pride  does  tlie  Veteran 
citadcl  brave  all  their  well-known  wratb,  "  cased  in  tbe  un* 
feeling  armour  of  old  tiine !"  Tbe  capitol  itself  is  bat  a 
pigmy  to  this  giant.  * 

But  bere,  as  every-where,  moonlight  is  tbe  best.    Wberever 

I  spetid  the  eveniog,  I  oiust  always  walk  booiewards  by  the 

long  line  of  Prince's-Street ;  aud  along  all  that  spacious  line, 

the  aiidnight  shadows  of  the  Castle-rock  for  ever  spread 

themselves  forth,  and  wrap  the  ground  on  which  I  tread  in  their 

broad  repose  of  blackuess.    It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a 

more  majestic  accoropaniment  for  the  deep  pause  of  tbat  bour. 

The  uniform  splendour  of  the  babitations  on  tbe  left  opeoing 

every  now  and  then  broken  glinipses  up  into  the  very  heart 

of  the  modern  city — the  magnificent  terrace  itself,  wiih  its 

Stahle  breadth  of  surface— the  few  dying  lamps  tbat  here  and 

tbere  gliromer  fatntly — and  no  sound,  but  tbe  heavy  tread  of 

some  far-off  watchroan  of  the  night — this  alone  migbt  be 

enough,  and  it  is  more  than  almost  any  otber  city  could  afford« 

But  turn  to  the  rjght,  and  see  what  a  glorious  contrasi  is 

tbere.    The  eternal  rock  sleepiog  in  the  sdllness  of  nature**^ 

its  clifis  al  granite — ^its  tußs  of  verdure — all  alike  steeped  io 

the  same  unvarying  hue  of  mystery — its  towers  and  pinnacles 

rising  like  a  grove  of  quiet  ppplars  on  its  crest — ^the  whole  as 

colourless  as  if  the  sun  bad  never  sbone  tbere,  as  silent  as  if 

no  voice  of  man  had.ever  disturbed  tbe  echoes  of  the  solemn 

24 
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scene.  Overhead,  the  sky  is  all  one  breathlefts  canopy  et 
lucid  crystal  blue — here  and  there  a  small  bright  star  twink- 
ling  in  the  depth  of  e^liei^^^and  füll  in  the  midst,  the  moon 
Walking  in  her  vestal  glory,  pursuing,  as  from  the  bosom  of 
eternity,  her  calm  and  destined  way — and  pouring  down  the 
silver  of  her  smiles  upon  all  of  lovely  and  sublime  that  na- 
ture  and  art  could  heap  together,  to  do  bomage  to  her  radi- 
ance.  How  poor,  how  tane,  bow  worthless,  does  the  con- 
verse  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  appear,  when  faindy 
and  dimly  remembered  amidst  the  sober  tranquillity  of  this 
heavenly  hour !  How  deep  the  gulf  that  divides  the  tongue 
from  the  heart — ^the  comraunication  of  companionship  from 
the  solitude  of  man  !  How  soft,  yet  how  awfui,  the  beauty  and 
the  silence  of  the  hour  of  spirits!  /    /Y^  f 

I  think  it  was  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  that  everin- 
tered  into  the  breast  of  a'  poet,  which  made  Goethe  open  bis 
Faustus  with  a  scene  of  moonlight.  The  restlessness  of  an 
intellect  wearied  with  the  vanity  of  knowledge,  and  tormented 
with  the  sleepless  agonies  of  doubt — the  sickness  of  a  heart 
bruised  and  bufleted  by  all  the  demon»  of  presumption — ^the 
wild  and  wandering  throbs  of  a  soul  parched  among  plenty, 
by  the  blind  cruelty  of  its  own  dead  afiections — these  dark 
and  depressing  mysteries  all  maddening  within  the  brain  of 
the  Uermit  Student,  might  have  suggested  other  accompani- 
ments  to  one  who  had  looked  less  deeply  into  the  nature  of 
mau — who  had  feit  less  in  bis  own  person  of  that  which 
he  might  have  been  ambitioas  to  describe.  But  this  great 
raaster  of  intellect  was  well  aware  to  what  thoughts,  and  what 
feelings,  the  perplexed  and  the  bewildered  are  most  anxioos  to 
return.  He  well  knew  where  it  is,  that  Nature  has  placed 
the  best  balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  spirit — by  what  indisso- 
Inble  links  she  has  twined  her  own  etemal  influences  around 
the  dry  and  chafed  heart-strings  that  have  most  negleded  lier 
tenderness.  It  is  thus,  that  bis  weary  and  melancholy  scepiic 
speaks — bis  phial  of  poison  is  not  yet  miagled  on  bis  table — 
but  the  tempter  is  already  listening  at  his  ear,  that  would  not 
allow  bim  to  leave  the  world  until  he  should  have  plunged 
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yet  deeper  into  his  snares,  and  added  sins  agaiost  Ms  neigh- 
hwtf  to  sins  againsfe  God,  and  against  himself.  I  wish  I  could 
do  jnstiee  to  bis  words  iq  a  traoslauoii — or  ratber  that  I  had 
Coleridge  oearer  me, 

Woold  thou  wert  giuing  now  thy  Uot 

Vpoo  my  troubles,  glorioiu  Harvest  Moon ! 
Welt  canst  thou  teil  how  all  my  nigfats  haye  past« 


Wearing  away,  how  slow,  and^yet  how  soob 
Alas  l  alas !  sweet  Queen  of  Start» 
Throogh  dreaiy  dim  monaatic  ban, 
To  me  thy  silver  nufiance  passes, 
inuminatiDg  round  me  masses 
Of  dusty  booksy  and  mouldy  paper, 
That  are  not  wortby  of  so  fair  a  taper. 
O  might  1  once  again  go  fbrth, 
To  see  thee  gliding  througb  thy  fields  of  blue^ 
Along  the  faillotops  of  the  nort& ; — 

O  migfat  I  gO)  M  whea  ( nothii^!:  knew, 
Where  meadows  drink  thy  softeniog  gleam» 
And  bappy  spirits  twinkle  in  the  beam, 
To  steep  my  heart  in  thy  most  healing  dew. 


I 


LETTER  XXVin. 

TO  THE  REV.  dÄVIP  WILLIAMS. 

I  HAFS  already  told  you,  that  the  Bar  is  the  great  focu3 
fiKun  wbich  the  rays  of  ioterest  and  animatioo  are  diffused 
thipqgbout  the  whole  mass  of  society,  in  this  northern  capi- 
taL  Ck>mpared  with  it,  there  is  no  object  or  congregation  of 
objectSi  whicb  cw  be  said  to  have  any  wide  and  comroand- 
üig  grasp  o(  the  general  attention.  The  Churcb — ^the  Uni- 
versity— even  my  own  celebrated  Faculty,  in  this  its  jpreat 
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« 

seat  of  eiiipire — all  are  no  better  tban  tbe  ^  mlnora  Bidera,'' 
äiboiig  wbich  tbe  luroinaries  of  forensic  autbority  and  forenne 
repntation  sbine  forth  conspicaous  aod  superior.  lato  wbat- 
ever  Company  tbe  stranger  may  enter,  be  is  sure,  ere  he  bas 
been  balf  an  bour  in  tbe  place,  to  meet  with  sometbing  to 
remind  bim  of  tbe  predominance  of  tbis  great  jurispnidenöal 
aristocracy.  Tbe  names  of  tbe  eminent  leaders  of  tbe  pro- 
.  fession,  pass  tbrougb  the  lips  of  tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
E<Unbargb,  as  frequently  and  as  reverently  as  tboseoftbe 
great  debaters  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  tbrougb  those 
of  tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  London.  In  tbe  absence  of 
any  other  great  centres  of  attraction,  to  dispute  their  pre- 
eminence  in  tbe  general  eye,  tbe  principal  barristers  are  able 
to  sDstain  and  fix  upon  themselves,  from  month  to  montb, 
and  year  to  year,  in  this  large  and  splendid  city,  sometbing 
not  unlike  tbe  same  intennity  of  attention  and  admiration, 
wbicb  tbeir  bretbren  of  tbe  soutb  may  be  too  proi^d  to  com- 
mand  over  tbe  public  mind  of  York  or  Lancaster,  fi>r  two 
Assize-weeks  in  tbe  year. 

I  tbink  the  profession  makes  a  very  tyrannical  use  of  all 
tbese  advantages.  Not  contented  witb  being  first,  it  is  ob* 
vious  tbey  would  iain  be  alone  in  tbe  eye  of  admiration  ;  and 
tbey  seem  to  omit  no  opportuuity  of  adding  tbesmallest  piece 
of  acquisition  to  tbe  already  over-stretcbed  verge  of  tbeir 
empire.  It  is  easy  to  see  tbat  tbey  look  upon  tbe  wbole  city 
as  notbing  more  than  one  buge  Inu  of  Court,  set  apart  from 
end  to  end  for  tbe  purposes  of  their  own  peculiar  accommo* 
dation ',  and  tbey  strut  along  the  spacious  and  crowded  streets 
of  tbis  roetropolis,  witb  the  same  air  of  cooscious  possession 
and  conscious  dignity,  wbich  one  meets  witb  in  London 
among  tbe  green  and  shadowy  alleys  of  tbe  Temple  Gardens. 
Such  is  their  satisfied  assurance  of  tbe  unrivalied  dignity  and 
importance  of  tbeir  calling,  that  tbey  bold  tbemsdves  en* 
titied,  wberever  tbey  are,  to  make  free  use  not  only  of  allo- 
sions,  but  of  phrases,  evidently  borrowed  from  its  concems^ 

and  such  bas  been  the  lengtb  of  time  during  wbich  all  tbese 

* 

Instruments  of  encroachment  bave  been  at  work,  tbat  memory 
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of  their  conmieDcenient  and  just  seose  of  tbeir  tendency  have 
aUke  vanbbed  amoog  tbe  greater  pari  of  those  in  whose  pre* 
sence  che  scene  of  tbeir  habitual  Operation  is  laid.  Even  the 
women  appear  lo  Ibink  it  qoite  necessary  to  succumb  to  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  tbe  place ;  and  strive  to  acqnire  for  them« 
selvessomesmatteringof  legal  phrases,  withwhich  to  garnish 
tbat  texture  of  political,  critical,  and  erotical  common^places, 
whicb  tbey  sbare  witb  tbe  Masters  and  Misses  of  otber  cities, 
wherein  the  pretensions  of  tbe  Gens  Togata  are  kept  some- 
wbat  more  witbin  tbe  limits  of  propriety.  My  friend  W- 
teils  me,  tbat,  in  the  course  of  a  love-correspondence,  wbicb 
once,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  got  into  general  circu- 
lation  in  Edinburgh,  among  many  otber  truly  ludicroas  ex- 
emplificationft  of  the  useof  the  legal  style  of  courtship,  there 
was  one  letter  from  tbe  Strepbon  to  tbe  Pbyllis,  wbicb  began 
witb|  "  Madam — ^in  answer  to  your  duplies,  received  of  date 
as  per  margin."  But  (bis,  no  doubt,  is  pne  of  W — *— 's  plea- 
sant  exaggerations. 

Altbough,  however,  tbe  wbole  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  of 
its  Society,  be  more  than  enougb  redolent  of  tbe  influenae  of 
this  profession,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied,  tbat  a  very 
great  sbare  of  influence  is  most  justly  due  to  tbe  eminent  Ser- 
vices wbicb  its  members  bave  rendered,  and  are  at  tbe  present 
tioie  rendering  to  their  country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  tbat 
the  Scottish  lawyers  bave  done  more  tiian  any  other  class  of 
tbeir  fellow-citizens,  to  keep  alive  the  sorely  threatened  spirit 
of  national  independenc^  in  tbe  thoughts  and  in  the  feelings 
af  tbeir  coantrymen.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  tbat  tbey 
have  fot  a  long  time  fumisbed,  and  are  at  this  moment  fur- 
nisbing,  tbe  only  example  of  high  intellectaal  exertion,  (be- 
yond  tbe  case  of  mere  individuals,)  in  regard  to  wbicb  Scot- 
laod  may  cballenge  a  comparison  witb  tbe  great  sister-state^ 
wbicb  bas  drawn  so  much  of  her  in^ellect  and  her  exertion 
i^to  tbe  overwbelming  and  obscuring  vortex  of  her  superi- 
ority.  It  is  a  right  and  a  proper  thing,  then,  tbat  Scotland 
ibould  be  proud  of  her  Bar — and,  indeed,  wben  one  reflects 
for  a  moment,  wbat  an  immense  oversbadowing  proponion  of 
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all  the  great  men  she  has  produced  have  belonged,  ör  at  Ifais 
momeDt  do  belong  to  this  profession,  it  is  quite  ioapoidbie  to 
be  surprised  or  displeased,  because  so  just  a  feeling  may  ha?re 
beeo  carried  a  Uttle  beyond  the  limit  of  mere  propriety.  Ic 
is  not  necessary  to  go  back  ioto  the  remote  history  of  the  Bar 
of  Scotland,  although,  I  believe,  there  is  ia  all  that  history 
DO  one  period  devoid  of  its  appropriate  honours.  Onegene- 
ration  of  iilastrious  tnen,  connected  with  it  throoghout  the 
whole,  ör  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  has  only 
just  departedy  and  the  ooemory  of  them  aod  their  exertious  is 
yet  fresh  and  unfaded.  Others  have  succeeded  to  their  ex« 
ertions  and  their  honours,  whom  they  that  have  seea  both, 
admk  to  be  well  worthy  of  their  predecessors.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  one  word  more  conceming  (he  present 
State  of  the  profession  than  this — that,  in  addiUon  to  many 
nanies  which  owe  very  great  and  splendid  reputation  to  the 
Bar  alone,  the  gown  is  worn  at  this  nioment  by  two  penoos^ 
whom  all  the  world  must  adniit  to  have  done  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  put  together,  for  sustaining 
and  extending  the  honours  of  the  Scottish  name — ^both  at 
home  and  abroad.     You  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  1  speak 

of  Mr.  W S and  Mr.  J .    The  former  of  tbese 

bas,  indeed,  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  Bar ;  bat  be  holds 
a  high  Office  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  other  is  in  the 
füll  tide  of  professional  practice,  and  of  a  professional  cele- 
brity,  which  could  scarcely  be  obscured  by  any  thing  less 
splendid,  than  ihe  extra-professional  reputation  which  has 
been  yet  longer  associated  with  his  name — and  which^  indeed, 
is  obviously  of  a  much  higher,  as  well  as  of  a  much  more 
enduring  character,  than  äny  reputation  which  any  profession, 
properly  so  calied,  ever  can  have  the  power  to  bestow. 

The  Courts  of  justice  with  which  all  these  eminent  men  are 
so  closely  connected,  are  placed  in  and  about  the  same  ränge 
of  buildings,  which  in  former  times  were  set  apart  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.  The  main  ap- 
proach  to  these  buildings  lies  through  a  small  oblong  Square, 
which  takes  from  this  circumstance  ihe  .name  of  "thePar- 
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liamoit  Close.'^  Oo  two  sides  this  Close  is  surrounded  by 
hcMises  of  (he  same  gigantic  kind  of  elevation  which  I  hava 
already  described  to  you,  and  in  tbese,  of  old,  were  lodged  a 
great  proportion  of  the  dignitaries  and  principal  practition- 
ers  of  the  adjacent  conrts.  At  present,  bowever,  they  are 
dedicated,  like  most  of  the  hotises  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
city,  to  the  accommodation  of  trades-people,  and  the  inferior 
persons  altached  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  westem  side  of 
ihe  quadrangle,  is  occupied  in  all  its  length  by  the  Charch  of 
St.  Giies's,  wfaich  in  the  latter  times  of  Scottish  Episcopacy 
possessed  the  dignity  of  a  Cathedral,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  In  its  general  exte- 
rior,  this  churcb  presents  by  no  means  a  fine  speciroen  of  the 
Gothic  architecture,  although  there  are  several  individual 
parts  about  the  structure  wbich  display  great  beauty — the 
tower,  above  all,  which  rises  ont  of  the  centre  of  the  pile,  and 
ia  capped  with  a  very  rieh  and  splendid  canopy  in  the  shape 
of  a  Crown  Imperial.  This  beautiful  tower  and  canopy 
form  a  fine  point  in  almost  every  view  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  bat  the  efiect  of  the  whoie  building,  when  one  hears 
and  thinks  of  it  as  a  Cathedral,  is  a  thing  of  no  great  signi«- 
ficance.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  would  indeed  take 
soroething  from  the  impression  produced  by  the  greatest  Ca- 
thedral I  am  acquainted  with,  were  it  placed  ou  the  site  of 
St.  Giles's ;  but  nothing  assuredly  could  have  fornied  a  finer 
accompaniment  of  softening  and  soothing  interest  to  the 
haughty  and  imperious  sway  of  that  majestic  fortress,  thaa 
Bome  large  reposing  mass  of  religious  architecture,  lifting  it- 
sdf,  as  if  under  its  protection,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city 
wbich  it  commauds.  The  only  want,  if  want  there  be,  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  city,  is,  that  of  some  such  type  of  the 
grandeur  of  Religion  rearing  itself  in  the  air,  in  somewhat 
of  its  dne  proportion  of  magnitode  and  magnificence.  It  is 
the  only  great  city,  the  first  impression  of  whose  greatness  is 
not  blended  with  ideas  suggested  by  the  presence  of  some 
such  edificCi  piercing  ihe  sky  in  splendour  or  in  gloom,  far 
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above  the  frailer  and  lowlier  babitations  of  tbose  that  come 
iß  worship  betieatb  its  roof.  Tou  remember  those  fine  lioea 
of  Wordsworth,  wben,  talking  of  the  general  external  aspect 
of  England,  be  says — 

"  Not  wantiDg  at  wide  intervaU  the  bulk 
Of  ancieut  Miiisteri  lifted  above  the  cloads 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds, 
To  intereept  the  sun's  glad  beams.'* — 

I  know  not,  indeed,  that  any  advantages,  even  of  natural 
grandeur  of  Situation  or  scenery,  can  entirely  make  up  for 
the  want  of  some  such  efTect  as  the  poet  would  describe,  in  tbe 
general  view  of  any  city  set  apart  for  tbe  dwelliog-place  of 
Men,  aud  of  Christians.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
and  proper  of  all  things,  that  from  whatever  side  the  travel- 
1er  approaches  to  a  Christian  city,  bis  eye  should  be  invited, 
nay,  commanded,  to  repose  on  some  majestic  monuineot  o( 
its  Faith  and  its  Devotion. — Every  one,  for  example,  that 
has  ever  sailed  up  the  Thames — the  only  avenue  that  ts  wortby 
of  London — ^must  recollect  what  a  grand  roixture  of  feelings 
arose  within  bim,  when — beyond  forests  of  masts,  and  above 
one  dark,  impenetrable,  and  limitless  ocean  of  smoke, — be 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  holy  dorne  of  St.  PauPs,  bung  afar 
off,  serene  and  golden  among  the  clouds.  What  a  calm 
radiance  of  sanctity  and  sublimity  does  that  mighty  temple 
appear  to  diffuse  over  tbe  huge  city,  stretched  out  in  endless 
pomp  and  endless  darkness  at  its  feet !  How  that  one  sa- 
preme  presence  sheds  gracefulness  and  majesty  over  all  that 
is  done  beneath  its  shadow! 

There  is  a  plan  in  agitation  at  present  for  erecting  a  splendid 
churcb  in  Edinburgh,  as  a  great  National  Monument,  in 
meroory  of  the  events  of  the  late  war,  aud  already  I  find  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  subscribed  for  carrying  tbis 
plan  into  exocution.  I  heartily  wish  it  speedy  and  entire  soc« 
cess.  The  skctch  which  I  have  seen  of  the  intended  edUicey 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest  things  that  architectural, 
genius  has  for  many  ages  produced.    In  front,  there  is  a 
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portico,  as  grand  as  that  of  die  Pantheon ;  behind  this,  a 
dorne  of  most  majeslic  beight  and  dimension  is  lifted  above  % 
hall,  around  the  exterior  of  which,  tier  above  üer,  andline 
witbin  line  of  massy  colamns,  are  seen  swetling  or  diminbh* 
ing  in  endless  variety  of  ckMical  splendoor.  This  ball  is 
destined  for  tbe  reioepdon  of  statues  and  inscriptions,  and  it 
Ibrmg  tbe  entrance  way  into  a  stately  cburcb,  whicb  sboots 
out  from  tbe  side  opposite  to  tbe  portico.  Where  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  place  tbis  fine  edifice,  I  know  not ;  but  wberever  it 
is  placed,  so  it  be  placed  at  all,  it  cannot  fsdl  to  add  immea« 
surably  to  tbe  effect  of  tbe  finest  sitaation,  and  tbe  finest  city 
in  tbe  world.  But  1  bave  wandered  widely  from  St.  Giles's 
and  tbe  Parliament  Close. 

Tbe  sotttbern  side  of  tbe  Square,  and  a  small  part  of  tbe 
eastem  side,  are  fi!led  witb  venerable  Gothic  buildings,  wbich 
fbr  many  generations  bave  been  devoted  to  tbe  accommoda- 
tion  of  tbe  Courts  of  Law,  but  wbicb  are  now  entirely  sbut  - 
out  from  tbe  eye  of  tbe  public,  by  a  very  ill-conceived  and 
tasteless  front>work  of  modern  device,  induding  a  sufBcient 
aHowance  of  staring  Square  Windows,  and  lonic  pillars  and 
pilasters.  Wbat  beauty  tbe  front  of  tbe  stnicture  may  bave 
possessed  in  its  original  State,  I  bave  no  means  of  ascertain- 

ing ;   but  Mr.  W sighs  every  time  we  pass  tbrougb  the 

ClosSf  as  patbetically  as  could  be  wisbed,  over  **  tbe  glory 
that  hatb  departed."  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question,^ 
that  tbe  present  frontispiece  is  every  way  detestable.  It  is 
heavy  and  clumsy  in  itself ;  and  extremely  ill  cbosen,  more- 
over,  wbether  one  considers  tbe  character  and  appearance  of 
the  ball  to  whicb  it  gives  access,  or  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  catb^ 
dral,  and  theold  buildings  in  immediatejuxta-posiüon  witb- 
ont  Had  it  been  resolved  to  remove  entirely  the  seat  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  provide  for  them  more  convenieot  and 
more  extensive  accommodation  in  some  more  modern  part  of 
die  dty,  I  am  informed  tbe  money  that  has  been  thrown 
away  witbin  the  last  thirty  years  npon  repairs  and  alterations, 
Moe  of  whicb  bave  added  any  thing  to  the  beauty  or  muck 

26 
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tp  the  convenience  of  tbe  old  Courts,  woold  have  been  abmi- 
4fintl^  »uäicieiu  to  cover  the  expense  of  boildiog  tbe  new. 

Right  in  froot  o(  the  raaiu  entrance  to  tbe  Coarts  as  tbey 
stand,  a  6ne  equestriao  statue  of  Charles  IL  enjoys  a  mocb 
Qiore  conspicuous  Situation  tban  the  merits  of  its  original 
seem  at  all  entitled  to  claim — ^more  particularly  from  tbe  peo- 
ple  of  Scotland.  I  tfaink  it  ratber  unfortanate  tbat  this  shoold 
be  the  only  statue  which  saiutes  the  public  eye  in  the  streeis 
of  Edinburgh.  To  say  the  truth,  he  is  the  only  one  of  all 
our  nionarchb  for  whose  character  I  think  it  impossible  tofeel 
one  touch  of  sympathy  or  respect.  £ven  bis  more  uaforta« 
pate  broiher  had  hunesty  of  priuciple«  and  something  of  the 
feelings  of  an  Eiiglishman.  But  why  should  the  poor  peo- 
sloued  profligate,  whose  wit  only  rendered  his  vices  more  col- 
pabie,  and  whose  good  temper  only  rendered  them  more  daa- 
gerous — why  should  he  be  selected  for  such  a  mark  of  dis- 
tiuguidhing  and  hallowing  remembrance  as  this  i  I  sfaooki 
have  been  betier  pleased  to  see  $cotland  atoning  by  some  such 
Symbol  of  reverence  for  her  sad  offen'ces  against  his  fatber. 

Ishall  conduct  you  into  the  interior  of  the  Parliament-HoiMe 
in  my  next  letter. 

P.M. 


LETTER  XXIX. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


After  passing  through  one  or  two  dark  and  dangeon-like 
lobbies  or  auti-chambers,  or  by  whatever  more  appropriate 
oame  they  raay  be  designated,  one  enters  by  a  low  pair  of 
folding-doors,  into  what  is  called  the  Outer-House,  wberan 
all  civil  cases  are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  by  ipdividaal 
Judges,  or  Lords  Ordinaries,  before  being  submitted  to  tha 
nltimate  decision  eittier  of  the  whole  Bench,  or  of  one  of  iti 
great  Divisions.    On  being  admitted,  one  sees  a  hall  of  very 
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spacicms  difnensioDS,  wbich,  althoagh  not  elegant  initsfinfelK 
ing  or  decoratioDS,  has  neveftheless  an  air  of  antique  grandenr 
about  it,  that  is  akogether  abuudantly  striking.  The  roof  is 
\ery  fine,  being  all  of  black  oak,  with  the  various  arches  of 
which  it  is  composed  resting  one  upon  another,  exactiy  as  in 
Chrißt-Cbureh  HalL 

The  area  of  this  hall  ia  completdy  fiUed  with  law-prac- 
tilioiiers,  conusting  of  Solicitors  and  Advocates,  wbo  move 
in,  tiro  different  streaois,  along  the  respective  places  which 
ifumeoiorial  castom  bas  al)otted  to  them  oo  the  floor.  The 
crowd  wbich  is  nearest  the  door,  and  in  which  I  first  fonnd 
mysdf  involved,  is  that  of  the  Solicitors,  Agents,  Writers,  oe 
Men  of  Business,  (for  by  all  these  names  are  they  called«) 
Here  i$  a  perfect  whirl  of  eagerness  and  activity — every  face 
akit,  and  sharpened  into  the  acutest  angles.  Some  I  could 
see  were  darting  about  aoiong  the  different  bars,  wbere  plead* 
ings  were  going  forward,  lij&e  midshipmen  in  an  engagenienti 
fiirnishsig  powder  to  the  combatants«  They  brougbt  their 
great  gons,  the  advocates,  to  bear  sometimes.upon  one  Jndg^i 
and  sometimes  upon  another ;  while  each  Judg^  might  be 
discovered  sitting  calmly,  like  a  fine  piece  of  stone^work 
amidst  the  hiss  of  bömbs  and  the  roar  of  forty- pounders. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "  men  of  business,"  who  were  not 
immediately  occupied  in  this  way,  paced  rapidly  along— -each 
borne  on  bis  particular  wave  of  this  great  tide  of  the  afiairs 
of  men,  but  all  having  their  faces  well  turned  up  above  the 
crowd,  and  keeping  a  sbarp  look-out  This  was,  I  think, 
their  general  attitude.  It  reminded  me  of  trouts  bobbing 
near  the  surface  of  a  stream,  all  equally  sharp-set  and  anxious 
for  a  snap  at  whatever  is  going.  Any  starin^  or  idie  person 
siost  have  appeared  quite  out  of  place  amongst  them,  like  a 
fixed  point  among  Epicurus's  concourse  of  atoms ;  and  in- 
deed  I  think,  after  I  began  to  collect  myself  a  litde,  I  could 
easily  observe  that  I  myself  standing  firm  in  the  midst  of  the 
bubbub,  with  my  arms  folded  iä  mos  est^  attracted  some  no- 
tice  firom  a  few  of  those  that  were  hurrying  past  me,  to  and 
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fi  o,  and  erer  a»d  aami.    Wbellier  I  lookcd  Uktaclintciditr 
in  eife  or  inpassef  I  know  not,  bat 


«  Stome  feil  to  such  perunl  of  ny  face» 


As  they  wotild  dnw  me  ;** 

irilile  I,  in  tbe  mean  time,  conld  be^n  to  discover  bere  and 
there  a  few  persons  of  more  qoiescent  demeanoor,  who  looked 
like  some  of  tbose  unfortunates,  at  whose  expense  thb  süperb 
scene  of  motion  is  maintained  and  kept  in  action.  Money 
may  be  compared  to  a  momentum  or  impetns,  of  wbicb  one 
body  loses  as  mucb  as  it  imparts  to  another.  Tbe  dient,  afte^ 
having  transferred  a  certun  impetas  to  bis  agent,  loses  part  of 
bis  alacrity,  and  is  apt  to  stand  still  in  tbe  Parliament-Hoase^ 
with  a  rather  disconsolale  ur ;  wbile  be  sees  bis  agent  (conso- 
latory  spectacle !)  inspired  with  tbe  momentom  of  wbidi  be 
hinis>.*lf  is  devested,  and  spinning  abottt  in  every  sort  of  corve» 
ellipsis,  and  patabola.  The  anxious  gase  with  wbicb  diese 
individuals  seemed  to  be  contemplating  tbe  toss  and  tmnalt 
arouttd  them,  formed  a  snfficient  distinction  betweentfaem  and 
tbe  cool,  unconcemed,  calmly  perspicacious  Dr.  Morris.  It 
was  evident,  tbat  they  codd  not  at  all  enter,  with  any -defigbt 
kindred  to  mine,  into  tbe  sentiment  of  tbe  lozurions  £picii- 
rean, 

*'  Svave  mari  magno  tnilMiitibas  «quora  ventiif 
£  tato  alterius  magnnm  spectare  laborem/* 

Such  of  tbese  litigants,  again,  as  bad  come  ßrom  tbe  ooan* 
try,  could  be  easily  pointed  out  from  aroong  the  other  clients. 
Here  and  there  I  noticed  a  far-travelied  Gaffer,  conspicooos 
for  bis  fiurmer's  coat  of  grey,  or  lightest  cserulean  tincture^— 
bis  staff  in  bis  nngloved  horny  fingers— ^nd  bis  clouted  shoon, 
or  tall,  straight,  discolonred  pair  of  top-boots,  Walking  about 
without  reflecting, — ^to  judge  from  bis  aspect — that  the  per- 
sons  by  wbom  he  was  sorroanded  bad  months  wbicb  Woald 
nake  very  little  of  demolishing  a  litigious  iarmer,  with  bis 
vbole  stock  and  plenishing,  aad  leaving  no  more  vestige  of 
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Um  tfMii  fepuned  of  Actseoo,  after  he  feil  in  widi  those 
Tery  iostrameDts  wbich  he  hiknielf  had  been  wont  to  ein{doy 
in  the  chase*  He  need  only  lock  aboat  hini|  and  see  the 
wbolepack.    Here  are, 

**  Pamphagut  et  Doreeas  et  Oribuus ;  Areades  omnee ; 
NebrophoDusqne  Valens  et  trui  com  Leiape  Theron» 
Et  pe^ttbtts  Pteielas  et  naribi»  ntiliB  Agre, 
Hylciuqae  £iro  nuper  perciusiis  abapro, 
Deque  lupo  eoncepta  Nape,  pecuüesque  fleeuia 
Poemenbi  et  natis  comitata  Harpya  duobiUp 
Et  flobstrieta  gereoB  Sicyonios  ilia  Ladon  i 
Et  oiveb  Leucon,  et  vUlif  Asbolos  atrii. 
Et  patre  Dictseo  sedmatre  Laconide  Qati 
Labros  et  Agriodos,  et  acute  vocis  Hylactor, 
Quosque  refeire  mora  est.*' 

If  he  had  once  fairly  got  into  difficulties,  and  ''  a  poinding" 
had  gone  out  against  him,  the  foUowiog  would  also  apply  i 

**  nie  fbgit  per  <|ii»  faeKat  loca  sepe  secntos 
Bau !  üunialos  fogit  ipae  suoa.    CUmara  Ubebat 
Acteon  ego  sum  :  Dominum  cognosctte  Testrum. 
Vota  animo  desunt :  resonat  latratibus  sther/* 

« 

Neither  Pamphagus,  nor  Labros,  nor  Ladon  of  the  ''  sub- 
stricta  ilia,"  nor  Leucon  with  the  white  wig,  nor  Asbolus 
with  the  black  hair,  nor  the  swift  feet  of  Pterelas,  nor  the 
keen  nostrils  of  Agre,  nor  the  sharp  bark  of  Hylactor,  will 
relax  into  quiescence  at  his  bidding,  wbose  petitiom  had  so 
often  been  sufficient  to  set  all  their  energies  in  motion.  How 
little  will  the  memory  of  all  his  fees  avail  f  how  cruelly 
must  he  feel  ttfeir  fangs,  whose  snarling  threats  and  tearing 
onset  had  afforded  to  himself  so  mach  matter  of  gratulation 
and  applause,  when  some  other  was  the  victim ! 

Contrasted  with  the  eider  and  maturer  "  men  of  business^" 
who  are  generalTy  attired  in  sober  hues,  the  rising  generation 
of  Daady-Clerks  make  a  very  shining  appearance.— -The  dust 
of  a  process  newly  awakened  from  its  sleep  of  lustmms  is  a 
sali  thing  oa  a  snow-white  pair  of  breeches ;  but  it  is  amaa» 
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ing  how  clean  and  brilliant  these  young  gentlemen  contrivc; 
to  look,  and  they  deserve  the  utmost  credit  for  it ;  for  besides 
tbe  venerabk  powder  of  resasdtated  papers  and  docämentSy 
HO  trifling  quantity  of  dost  must  be  brought  itito  the  Parlia« 
ment-House  by  the  shoes  of  the  multitude  resorting  thitber, 
and  kept  flying  about  by  the  stir  of  their  tumultuoqs  parade. 
They  are  really  the  finest  beaux  I  have  s«en  in  thk  city,  or 
0O  at  least  they  appeared  to  be,  mder  tbe  favoarable  circum- 
stanoes  of  contrast  in  which  I  saw  thein.  Their  bright  olive 
surtoüts,  with  glossy  coliars  of  velvet — their  smart  green 
riding  jackets,— their  watstcoatsbeaoiingin  all  the  diversified 
dazzle  of  stripe  and  spot, — ^their  neckcloths  ^  la  fFaterloo  or 
il  la  Be/cAer— all  these  rainbows  of  glory  could  not  fiül  lo 
charm  the  eye  with  a  delightful  sense  of  spiendour,  among 
such  an  immense  hazy  atmospbereof  rosty  black  broadclotl^ 
and  tattered  bombazeens.  Tbe  military  swagger  affiected  bj 
some  of  these  spruce  scribes,  and  the  ferocious  audacity  with 
which  they  seemed  to  be  harling  their  bunches  of  brie&  from 
one  desk  to  another,  formed  an  equally  striking  contrast  lo 
the  staid  and  measared  step  of  the  meditating  pale-faced 
counsellors  up  to  the  ears  in  occupation  on  the  one  side, — 
and  the  careless  pococurante  lounge  of  their  less  busy  Juniors 
on  the  other.  What  a  fine  subject  all  this  might  have  been 
for  poor  Bunbury  1   I  wonder  what  made  your  friend  Rose 

say, 

<<  Four  Dandy's  at  a  discount  out  of  London." 

The  AdvocateSy  in  the  midst  of  their  peripatecism,  recdive 
their  fair  proportion  of  all  the  dust  that  is  flying,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  some  young  men  of  their  body  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  acquiring  a  fine  sober  brown,  to  which  their  com- 
plexions  might  not  have  been  very  likely  to  attain  througb 
tbe  medium  of  hard  study.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  a  well 
tbriven  looking  race  of  juvenile  jurisconsults ;  but  I  certainly 
could  not  see  many  heads  among  them  which  Dr.  Spurzheim 
would  think  of  setting  down  as  belonging  to  so  many  future 
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Voet8  and  Poitiers.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  are  at 
least  so  candid  as  to  wear.their  own  hair,  and  so  to  afford  the 
initiated  a  fair  opportunity  of  inspecting  tbeir  varioas  confor« 
mattons  of  cranium.  A  few,  indeed,  bury  all  beauties  and 
defects  in  tbat  cid  bird's-nest  of  horse-bair  and  pomatunii 
which  18  in  tbis  place  usaaUy  adhered  to  by  the  senior»  alone ; 
fi>r  yoo  roust  know  the  costame  of  the  Scottisfa  Bar  is  faf 
froiB  beiag  regulated  tn  the  same  uniform  manner  witfa  tbat 
of  Westminster^Hali ;  and  tbose  advocates,  who  hold  no  offi- 
cial  sitoatioD  under  the  crown,  are  at  liberty  to  paice  tbeAoot 
of  the  Parliament  House  witli  or  withoot  wigs,  exactly  as  it 
may  please  tbeir  fancy.  I  confess  I  should  think  it  were  bet- 
leri  either  tbat  all  bad  wigs,  or  tbat  all  wanted  tiiem ;  for  at 
preaent  the  mixtnre  of  bushy  beads  of  hair,  «^  la  BerUn^  or 
d  la  CoiMock,  witb  fttiff  rows  of  curls,  toupees,  and  three 
tails,  presents  a  broken  and  pyebald  sort  of  aspect,  to  whieh 
my  soothern  optica  cannoteasily  reconcile  themselves.  Per«* 
haps  it  were  best  to  reinstate  the  wig  in  its  fall  rig}its,  and 
make  it  a  sine  qua  nan  in  the  wardrobe  of  every  counsellor ; 
for  if  it  be  fairly  allowed  to  disappear,  the  gown  will  proba« 
bly  fellow ;  and  in  process  of  time,  we  may  see  the  very 
JudgeB,  like  those  Mr.  Fearon  saw  in  Connecticut,  giving 
decisions  in  loose  great  coats,  and  black  silk  neckclotbs. 

Another  circumstance  tbat  offended  me  in  the  appearance 
of  the  barristers,  is  tbeir  total  want  of  rule  in  regard  to  their 
netber  integuments.  I,  tbat  bave  been  a  Pro-proctor  in  my 
day,  cannot  aWay  witb  boots,  trowsers,  and  gaiters,  worn  un- 
der a  gowD.  I  think  a  gown  implies  dress^  and  tbat  the  ad- 
vocates  should  wear  nothing  but  black  breeches  and  stock- 
ings  when  in  court,  as  is  the  case  in  the  soutb.  These  ajre  very 
SHiall  matters ;  but  it  is  astonisbing  bow  mucb  eflect  9uch 
flnall  matters  produce  in  the  general  appearance  of  a  Court 
of  Justice— wbere,  indeed,  above  all  places  in  the  world,  pro* 
prieiy  of  appearance,  in  regard  even  to  the  most  minute 
thingSy  ibould  always  be  studiously  conridered. 

Ever  your's. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

TO  THE  SAME« 

Bt  degrees  I  won  my  way  through  several  different  cur- 
rents  of  the  crowd,  and  established  myself  with  my  back  to 
the  wall,  füll  in  the  centre  of  the  Ad vocates'  side  of  the  bouse. 
Here  I  could  find  leisure  and  opportunity  to  study  the  minu- 
tise  of  the  whole  scene,  aod  in  particular  to  "  fill  in  my  fore- 
ground,"  as  the  painter's  phrasei,  rnns,  oiuch  more  accurately 
than  when  I  was  myself  mingled  with  the  central  tumult  of 
the  place.  My  position  resemblfed  that  of  a  person  visiting 
a  peristrephic  panorama,  who,  himself  immoveable  in  a  dark- 
sonie  corner,  beholds  the  whole  dust  and  glare  of  some  fiery 
battle  pasSy  cloud  upon  clood,  and  flash  upon  flash,  before  bis 
eyes.  Here  might  be  seen  tome  of  the  ''  Magnanimi  He- 
roes,*'  cleaving  into  the  mass,  like  forioas  wedges,  in  order  tö 
reach  their  appointed  Station — and  traced  in  their  nlterior 
progress  ouly  by  the  casoal  glimpses  of  "  the  proud  horse- 
hair  nodding  on  the  crest" — while  others,  equally  determined 
and  keen  in  9%^fM%^iTi  t^mxtv^tn,  from  their  stature  and  agility, 
might  be  more  properly  compared  to  so  roany  Shuttles  driven 
through  the  threads  of  an  intricate  web  by  some  nimble- 
jointed  weaver,  Mix(#<  fU9  «xa«  M»xii^»k  On  one  side  might 
be  observed  some  first-rate  champion,  pausing  for  a  moment 
with  a  grin  of  bloody  relaxation,  to  breathe  after  one  fero- 
cioos  and  triamphant  Charge — his  plump  Sancho  Panza  bu- 
sily  arranging  his  harness  for  the  next,  no  less  ferocious.  On 
another  sits  some  less  successful  combatant,  all  his  features 
screwed  and  twisted  together,  smarting  tinder  the  lash  of  a 
sarcasm-— or  gazing  blankly  about  him,  imperfectly  recovered 
from  the  stun  of  a  retort ;  while  perhaps  some  young  beard- 
less  £8quire,  buming  for  bis  spurs,  may  be  discovered  eyeing 
botb  of  these  askance,  envious  even  t>f  the  cnts  of  the  van- 
quishedi  and  anxioas,  at  all  hazards,  like  Uriah  the  Hittite^ 
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that  8ome  letler  might  reäch  the  directors  of  the  fray,  sayiog, 
"  Set  ye  tfais  man  in  tbe  front  of  tbe  battle." 

The  eider  and  raore  employed  advocates,  to  bave  done  witl| 

ny  simUitudes,  seemed  for  the  most  part,  when  not  actually 

engaged  in  pleading,  to  bave  the  habit  of  seating  tbemselves 

on  the  benches,  which  extend  along  tbe  whole  rear  of  their 

Station.     Here  tbe  veteran  might  be  seen  either  poring  over 

Ibe  materlals  of  some  futnre  discussion,  or  contesting  bitterly 

ivlth  some  brotber  veteran  tbe  propriety  of  some  late  decision, 

or  perbaps  listening  with  sweet  smiles  to  tbe  talk  of  some  un- 

covered  Agent,  wbose  band  in  bis  fob  seemed  to  give  promise 

of  ~a  Coming  fee.    Tbe  most  of  th    younger  ones  seemed 

either  to  promenade  with  an  air  of  utter  nonchalancej  or  to 

collect  into  groups  of  four,  five,  or  six,  from  whence  the  loud 

and  husky  cackle  of  some  leading  characters  might  be  heard 

ever  and  anon  rising  triumpbantly  above  the  usual  harn  of  .the 

place.    I  coold  soon  discover,  that  there  are  some  half-dozen, 

perhaps,  of  professed  wits  and  story-tellers,  the  droppings  of 

whose  Inspiration  are  sufficient  to  attract  round  each  of  tbem, 

when  be  sets  himself  on  bis  legs  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  floor,  a 

proper  allowance  of  eyes  and  mouths  to  glisten  and  gape  over 

the  morning's  budget  of  good  things — some  new  eccentricity 

of  Lord  H ,  or  broad  bon-mot  of  Mr.  C ,  '  The  side 

of  the  HaU  frequented  by  these  worthies,  is  heated  by  two  or 
tbree  large  iron  stoves ;  and  from  the  castom  of  loonging 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
centres  of  comfort,  tbe  barristers  of  facetions  disposition  have 
been  christened  by  one  of  their  brethren,  the  "  wits  of  the 
Stove-school."  Bat,  indeed,  for  aoght  I  see,  the  joumeyjnan- 
days  of  tbe  whole  of  the  young  Scotch  advocates  might,  with 
great  propriety,  be  calied  by  the  simple  coUective — Stave^ 
hood. 

What  has  a  more  striking  effect,  however,  than  even  the 

glee  and  merriment  of  these  young  people  close  at  band,  is 

the  sound  of  pleaders  pleading  at  a  distance,  the  music  of 

^  whose  elocution,  heard  separate  from  its  meaning,  is  not,  for 

the  most  part,  such  as  to  tempt  a  nearer  approach.    At  one 

26 
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Bar,  tbe  wig  of  the  Judge  is  seen  scarcely  over-topping  tlie 
mass  of  eager,  bent-forward,  listening  admirers,  assembled  to 
do  honour.to  some  favourite  Speaker  of  the  day — their  faces 
already  arrayed  in  ao  appropriate  smile,  wherewith  to  wel- 
come the  expected  joke— or  fized  in  the  attitüde  of  discem- 
ment  and  penetration,  as  if  resolved  tbat  no  link  of  his  con- 
ning  chain  of  ratiocination  should  escape  their  scnitiny.  At 
another  extremity,  the  whole  parapheroalia  of  the  Judge's 
attire  are  exposed  füll  to  vision — ^all  the  benches  around  his 
tribunal  deserted  and  tenantless,  while  some  wearisome  proser, 
to  whom  nobody  listens  except  from  necessity,  is  seen  thumping 
the  bar  before  him  in  all  the  agonies  of  unpartaken  earnest« 
ness,  his  hoarse  clamorous  voice  floating  desolately  into  thin 
air,  "  like  the  voice  of  a  man  crying  b  the  wilderness — ^whom 
HO  man  heareth/' 

The  appearance  of  the  Judges,  or  Lords  Ordinaries,  them- 
selves,  next  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  walked  round  the 
hall  to  survey  them,  each  in  rotation,  at  his  particolar  bar. 
Their  dress  is  quite  different  from  what  we  are  accostomed 
to  in  oor  civil  courts  in  England,  and  bears  much  more  re- 
semblance  to  what  I  have  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  old  Pre- 
sidents  of  the  French  Parliaments.  Indeed  I  believe  it  is  not 
widely  different  from  this ;  for  the  Court  of  Session  was  ori« 
g^nally  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  its  costume  was  borrowed  from  that  illustrious  court,  as 
well  as  its  Constitution.  The  Judges  have  wigs  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  the  Advocates,  and  larger  in  dimen» 
sion ;  but  their  gowns  are  very  splendid  things,  being  com* 
posed  of  purple-velvet  and  blue  cloth  and  silk,  with  a  great 
variety  of  knots  and  omaments  of  all  kinds.  I  could  not 
See  this  vestment  without  much  respect,  when  I  reflected  on 
the  great  number  of  men  celebrated  bothi  for  greatness  and 
goodness  that  have  wom  it  It  is  th^  same  gown  in  which 
the  venerable  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  delivered  judg- 
ment — ^in  which  Kaimes,  and  Halles,  and  Braxfield,  and  Mon* 
bpddo,  and  Woodhouselee — and  later,  perhaps  greater  than 
all|  in  which  Bhiir  was  clotbed.  ^  *    It  strucl^  me,  tbat  the 
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Judges  in  tbe  Ooter  Court  welre  ratber  younger  men  than  vre 
commonly  see  on  the  Bench  in  an  English  Court  of  Law ; 
bat  tbeir  physiognomies,  and^the  manner  in  which  they  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  the  pleaders  before  them,  were  in  general 
qnite  as  I  could  have  wished  to  see  them.    At  one  end  sat 
Lord  G-        ,  brother  to  tlie  excellent  Historian  of  Greece, 
and  Translator  of  AristotIe*s  Rhetorick  and  Ethics.    He  bas 
at  first  sight  an  air  of  laziness  about  him^  and  seems  as  if  he 
grudged  the  labour  of  liftlng  up  bis  eyes  to  view  the  counte- 
nattce  of  the  person  addressing  him.    Bat  every  now  and. 
then,  hemuttered  some  shortquestion  orremark,  which  show« 
ed  abnadantly  tbat  bis  intellect  was  awake  to  all  the  intrica- 
cies  of  the  case ;  and  I  coald  see,  that  wtten  the  Advocates 
were  done,  he  had  no  difficalty  in  se^arating  the  essence  of 
the  plea  from  all  the  adventitious  matter  with  which  their 
brief&  had  instructed  them  to  clog  and  embarrass  it.    He  bas 
a  countetiance  very  expressive  of  acumeu,  and  a  pair  of  the 
finest  black  eyes  I  ever  saw,  although  he  commonly  keeps 
them  half-shrouded  under  their  lids — and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  delivered .  himself,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  most  accomplished  debater  wben  at  the  Bar.     At 
tlie  other  extremity,  the  greatest  stream  of  business  seemed  tö 

rush  in  the  direction  of  Lord  P 's  tribunal.  •  This  Jadge 

bas  the  most  delightful  expression  of  suavity  and  patience  in 
bis  look  and  manner,  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  Jadge,  unless  it 
be  onr  own  venerable  old  Chancellor  Eldon.  The  calm  con* 
scientioas  way  in  which  he  seemed  to  listen  to  every  thing 
tbat  was  Said,  the  mild  good-tempered  smile  with  which  he 
showed  every  now  and  then  that  he  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  any  sabtilty  or  qairk,  and  tbe  clear  and  distinct  manner 
in  which  be  explained  tBe  gronnds  of  bis  decision,  left  me  at  no 
loss  to  accoant  for  tbe  extraordinary  pressure  of  business 
with  which  this  excellent  Judge  appeared  to  be  sorroanded. 
Before  these  two  Lords  it  was,  that  all  the  principal  causes 
of  the  momiog  appeared  to  be  argued.    I   happened  to 

be   Standing  close  beside  Lord  P *s  Bar,   when   a 

pleading  was  going  on  for  aliment  of  a  natural  child,  at 
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the  instance  of  a  servant-wench  against  an  Irisb  Student, 
who   had  come    to    Edinburgh    to    attend    the   Medical 
Classes.    The  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  personally 
present  in  rear  of  h»  Counsel,    arrayed  in  a  tamished 
green  great-coat,  and  muttering  bitterly  in  hb  national  ac- 
Cent.    I  heard  him  say  to  one  near  him>  tbat  he  had  been 
prevented  from  getting  out  of  the  way  in  proper  time,  by  the 
harsh  procedure  of  a  grocer  in  Drummond  Street^  wbose  ac- 
count  was  unpaid,  and  who  had  detauned  him  by  what  he 
called  a  *^  meditatione  fugse  Warrant"    The  poor  girl's  case 
was  set  forth  with  great  breadth  of  colouring  and  verity  of 
detail  by  Mr.  Clerk,  (a  fine  sagacious-looking  old  gentleman, 
of  whom  I  sfaall  ^peak  anon,)  and  the  Bar  was  speedily  sor- 
rounded  by  close  ranks  of  listeners.    Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  was 
of  connsel  for  the  son  of  £rin,  observed  that  the  exceeding 
rapidity  with  which  the  crowd  chistered  itself  around  did  not 
escape  my  attention,  and  whispered  to  me,  tbat  cases  of  this 
Idnd  are  always  faonoured  with  anespecial  allowance  ofsucb 
honour— being  regarded  as  elegant  nug(By  or  tastefiil  relaxa* 
tions  from  the  drier  routine  of  ordinary  practice — somewhat 
like  snatches  of  the  Belies-Lettres  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of 
hard  reading.    I  could  perceive,  that  even  the  grimmest  and 
most  moroseJooking  Men  of  Business  would,  in  passing,  en« 
deavour  to  wedge  dieir  noses  into  the  crowd,  and  after  catch- 
ing  a  few  words  of  the  pleading,  would  tum  away  grinning 
like  Satyrs,  with  the  relish  of  what  they  had  heard  still  mant- 
.  ling  in  their  opaque  imaginations.    Jeffrey  also  told  me,  that 
Irish  cases  of  the  sort  above-mentioned  are  extremely  frequent 
even  in  the  Scottish  courts ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  Phillips 
kimself  seems  never  to  enjoy  the  füll  command  and  swing  cf 
his  powers,  nnless  on  the  sübject  of  *a  seduction ;  so  that  h 
may  be  said  with  tmth  of  this  wonderful  man,  and  the  gal- 
lant  natton  to  which  he  belongs,  that  they  mutually  stand  ia 
mnch  need  of  each  other« 

<■  Tii  well  that  thejr  dioulcl  sin,  so  hc  may  shine." 

P.  Bf. 
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TO  THE   SAME. 
Dear  WiLLIAMSi 

Tbe  walls  of  this  Outer  Honse  are  in  general  quite  bare ; 
for  die  few  oU  portraits  liung  here  aad  itbere,  are  insofficient 
to  prodace  any  impression  in  tbe  general*view ;  bat  the  HaU 
has  lalely  received  one  very  important  omameDt^^namely,  .a 
Statue  of  tbe  late  Lord  MelviHe  by  Chantry,  which  has  been 
placed  OD  a  pedestal  of  considerable  elevation  in  die  centre 
of  the  floor.  As  a  piece  of  art,  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider 
this  Statue  as  at  all  equal  to  some  others  by  the  same  masterly 
baQd,  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  I  am  aware,  however, 
Chat  it  is  Seen  to  very  little  advantage  ift  the  Situation  where 
it  is  placed ;  and,  moreoyer,  that  no  statue  can  be  seen  to  its 
Htmost  advantage,  wfaen  it  is  quite  hewfrom  the  chisel  of  tbe 
sculptor.  It  requires  some  time  before  tbe  marble  can  be 
made  to  reconcile  itself  witb  tbe  atmospbere  around  it ;  and 
white  the  surface  continues  to  offend  the  eye  by  Jts  first  cold 
glare  of  cbalky  whiteness,  it  is  not  quite  easy  for  an  ordinary 
connoisseur  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  lines  and  forms  set 
forth  in  this  uoharmonioas  material.  Making  allowance  for 
all  this,  however,  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  imagine, 
tbat  the  statue  of  *]$telvil]e  will  ever  be  thought  to  do  honour 
to  the  genitts  of  Chantry.  There  is  some  skill  displayed  ini 
the  management  of  the  Viscount's  robes ;  and  in  the  face  it- 
self, there  is  avery  considerable  likeness  of  Lord  Melvill^^ 
which  is  enough,  as  yout  recoUection  must  well  assure  you, 
to  save  it  from  any  want  of  expressiveness.  Bot  the  effect  of 
ibe  whole  is,  I  tbink,  very  trivial,  compared  with  what  such 
an  artist  might  have  been  expected  to  produce,  wben  he  bad 
8o  fine  a  subject  as  Dandas  to  stimulate  bis  energies«  It  is  not 
often,  now-a-days,  that  an  artist  can  hope  to  meet  with  such 
a  Union  of  intellectual  and  corporeal  grandeur,  as  were  joined 
togetherin  this  Friend  and  Brother  of  William  Pitt. 
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Tliig  Statue  Im  been  erected  entirely  at  the  expense  of  tfae 
gentlemen  of  the  ^cottish  Bar,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire  and  honour  the  feelings,  wbich  called  forth  firom  them 
such  a  magnificent  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  Brother.  Lord  Melville  walked  the  boards  of  the 
Parliament  Honse  dnring  no  less  than  twenty  years,  before 
be  began  to  restde  eonstantly  in  London  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  bis  happy  tem- 
per  and  manners,  aod  friendly  open-hearted  disposition,  ren- 
dered  him  a  universal  favourite  among  aH  that  foUowed  die 
same  course  of  life.  By  all  true  Scotchmen,  indeed,  of  wfaat- 
ever  party  in  church  or  State,  Melville  was  always  regarded 
with  an  eye  of  kindliness  and  partiality.  Whig  and  Tory 
agreed  in  loving  him ;  and  bow  could  it  be  otberwise,  for  al- 
though  nobody  surely  could  be  more  firm  in  bis  political  prin^ 
ciples  than  he  liimself  was,  he  allowed  no  feelings,  arising 
out  of  these  principles,  to  afiiect  bis  behaviour  in  the  inter^ 
course  of  common  life.  He  was  always  happy  to  drink  bis 
bottle  of  port  widi  any  worthy  man  of  any  party ;  and  be 
was  always  happy  to  oblige  personally  those,  in  common 
with  whom  he  had  any  recoUections  of  good-humonred  festig* 
ty.  But  the  great  course  of  bis  popularity  was  nnquestionaUy 
nothing  more  than  bis  intimate  and  most  familiär  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  actual  State  of  Scotland,  and  its  inbabitants? 

and  all  their  afiairs.    Here  in  Edinburgh,  unless  Mr.  W 

exaggerates  very  mnch,  there  was  no  persbn  of  any  consider- 
ation,  whose  whole  connections  and  concems  were  not  per* 
fectly  well  known  to  him.  And  I  already  begin  to  see  enougfa 
of  the  structure  of  Scottbh  society,  to  appreciate  somewhat 
of  the  advantages  wbich  this  knowledge  must  have  placed  in 
the  bands  of  so  accomplisbed  a  statesman.  The  sendces 
which  he  had  rendered  to  this  part  of  the  island  were  acknow- 
ledged  by  thegreater  part  of  those,  who  by  no  means  ap- 
proved  of  the  general  System  of  policy  in  which  be  had  so 
great  a  share;  and  among  the  subscribers  to  bis  statue 
were  very  many,  whose  names  so  solidtation  could  have 
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brougbl  to  sppesüt  oader  any  similar  proposals  with  regard  to 
aay  other  Tory  in  Ihe  world.* 

lo  the  two  Inner  Houses,  as  they  are  called^  (wbere  causea 
are  ukimately  decided  by  the  two.great  Divbions  of  tbe 
Courty)  are  placed  statues  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  per« 
sons  tbat  have  ever  prended  over  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Spotland«  In  the  hall  of  the  Second  Division,  behind 
the  chair  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who  presides  on  that 
bench,  is  placed  the  statue  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  CoUoden ; 
and  in  a  similar  Situation,  in  the  First  Diviäon,  that  of  th^ 
Lford  President  Blair,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  The 
Statue  of  Culloden  isby  RoubilUac,  and  executed  quite  in  bis 
usual  style  as  to  its  detail;  but  the  eamest  atütude  of  the 
Judge^  stooping  forward  and  extending  bis  right  band,  aad. 
the  noble  character  of  bis  physiognomy,  ace  suffieieotto  tß* 
deem  many  of  tbose  defects  whicb  all  ikiust  perceive.  The 
other  statu^^that  of  Blair,  is  anotber  workof  Cfaantry,  and 
I  think,  a  vastly  superior  one  to  the  Melville.  The  drapery, 
indeed,.  is  very  faulty-r-it  is  narrow  and  scanty,  and  appears 
to  ding  to  the  limbs  like  tbe  wet  tunic  of  the  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene.  But  notbing  can  be  grander  than  tbe  attitude  and 
wbole  air  of  the  figure.  The  Judge  is  not  represented  as 
leaning  forward,  and  speaking  with  eagerness  like  Forbos, 
but  as  bending  bis  bead  towards  the  ground,  and  folded  in 
the  atmost  deptb  of  quiet  meditaMon ;  and  tbis,  I  tbink,  shows 
tbe  conception  of  a  mach  greater  artist  than  tb^  Frenchman. 
The  bead  itself  is  one  of  the  most  süperb  tbings  that  either 
Nature  or  Art  has  produced  in  modern  times.  The  forehead 
is  totally  bald,  and  shaped  in  a  most  heroic  style  of  beauty — 

*As  one  little  trait,  illustrative  of  Lord  MelvUle's  oianner  of  conducting 
himself  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  I  may  mention»  tbat  to  the  latcst  period 
of  bis  lifei  whenever  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  he  made  a  point  of  calling  in 
iwrsoii  on  all  the  old  ladies  witb  wbom  he  faad  been  aeqdainted  in  the  days  of 
hts  youth.  He  might  be  leen  gouig  abooti  and  climbing  up  to  the  most  aeriai 
habUacula  of  ancient  maidens  and  widows;  and  it  is  probable  he  gained  more 
bythis,  than  he  could  have  gained  byalmost  any  other  thing,  even  in  tbe 
food  opiidon  of  peopla  who  mIght  theraselves  be  vainly  deslrons  of  bavmg 
au  Int^iew  with  the  great  statesman. 
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the  nose  Springs  from  its  arch  with  the  fimmess  ^d  breadth 
of  a  genuioe  antlque — ^the  Ups  are  drawn  togetber  and  com- 
pressed  in  a  way  that  gives  the  idea  of  intensest  abstraction — 
and  the  wbole  head  is  such,  that  it  might  almost  be  placed 
upon  the  bust  of  Theseus,  witbout  offence  to  the  majesty  of 
that  inioiitable  torso.  The  most  wonderfiil  circomstanoe  is, 
thati  unless  all  my  friends  be  deceived,  the  statue,  in  all  these 
points^  is  a  most  faithfal  copy  of  the  original.  Nor,  to  judge 
from  the  style  in  wbich  the  memory  of  the  man  is  spoken  of 
^y  all  with  whom  I  bave  conversed  on  the  snbject  of  bis 
merits,  am  I  incjined  to  doubt  that  it  may  bave  been  so.  He 
died  very  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  week  with  Lord  Md- 
ville,  wbo  had  been  through  life  bis  most  dear  and  indmate 
sfriend  ;  and  the  Sensation  prodoced  all  over  Scodand  by  tfais 
two-fold  calamity,  is  represented  to  bave  been  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  awful  things  in  the  world.  In  regard  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Scottish  nation,  perhaps  the  Judge 
might  be  even  a  greater  loss  than  the  Statesman ;  for  tbere 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  was  cut  off  not  &r 
from  the  commencement  of  a  judicial  career,  wbich,  if  it 
had  been  continued  through  such  a  space  of  time  as  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  nature  might  bave  promised,  would  bave  done 
roore  for  perfecting  the  structure  of  the  Civil .  Jurispmdence 
of  Scotland,  than  is  likely  to  be  accomplisbed  under  many 
successive  generations  of  lest  extraordinary  men.  It  woaÜ 
appear  as  if  the  wbole  of  bis  clear  and  coromanding  intellect 
had  been  framed  and  tempered  in  such  a  way,  as  to  qualiiy 
bim  peculiarly  and  expr^ssly  for  being  what  theStagyritehas 
finely  called  "  a  living  Equity"— one  of  the  happiest,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  rarest,  of  all  the  combinadons  oC  mental 
powers.  By  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  merits  of  this  great  man 
also  were  alike  acknowledged,  and  his  memory  is  at  this 
moment  alike  had. in  reverence  by  them  all.  Even  the  keenest 
of  his  now  surviving  political  opponents,  himself  one  of  tbe 
greatest  lawyers  that  Scodand  ever  has  produced,  is  said  to 
bave  contemplated  tbe  supreme  intellect  of  Blair  with  a  feeling 
of  respectfulness  not  much  akin  to  the  common  cast  of  bis  dis* 
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poshion.  After  hearing  ihe  President  overtuiti,  without  an 
eSbrt,  in  the  coorse  of  a  few  dear  and  short  »entences,  a 
whole  mass  of  Ingenious  sopbistry,  whicb  it  had  cost  bimself 
tiiieli  labour  to  erect,  and  which  appeared  to  be  regarded  as 
insnrmoontable  by  all  the  rest  of  bis  audience,  this  great  Bar- 
riste^  18  8ud  to  bave  sat  for  a  few  seconds,  ruminating  with 
»uch  bittm'Dess  on  the  discomfiture  of  *  bis  cause,  and  then  to 
bave  mottered  between  bis  teeth,  '^  My  man !  God  Almighty 
spared  nae  pains  wben  he  made  your  brains.''  Tbose  tbat 
bave  Seen  Mr.  Clerk,  and  know  bis  peculiarities,  appreciate 
the  valoe  of  this  compliinent,  and  do  not  tbink  the  less  of  it 
because  of  its  coarseness. 


LETTER  XXXII. 


TO   fHE    SAMS. 


I  BBLiBTE  I  repeated  to  yon,  at  the  close  of  my  last  letter« 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Clerk  concerning  President  Blair.  This 
Mr.  Clerk  is  unquestionably,  at  the  present  time,  the  greatest 
man  among  tbose  wbo  derive  their  cbief  fame  from  their  ap- 
pearance  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  His  face  and  figure  attratted 
my  particular  attention,  before  I  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
bis  name,  or  suspicion  of  his  surpassing  celebrity.  He  has' 
by  some  accident  in  infancy,  been  made  lame  in  one  of  his 
Unibs ;  bat  he  bas,  notwithstanding,  every  appearance  of  great 
bodily  vigoor  and  activtty. 

I  remember  your  instractions  concerning  the  Barristers  of 
Scotland,  and  after  having  visited  their  Courts  with  great  as- 
lidnity,  during  the  greater  part  of  my  stay  in  this  place,  shall 
now  proceed  to  draw  yoa  portraits  of  the  most  eminent,  as 
near  as  I  can  hit  it,  in  the  style  you  wish  me  to  employ.  I 
Baust  begin  with  Mr.  Clerk,  fof,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
his  bretbren,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  profession,  ht 
k  the  present  Coryphseos  of  the  Bar— /14m  constdiorum  nti 
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seculi  facile  princeps.  Others  tbere  are  that  surpass  him  in  a 
few  particular  points,  both  of  learning  and  of  practice ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  bis  superiority  is  entirely  uorivalled  and  ondis- 
puted.  Those  wbo  approacb  the  nearest  to  bim,  are  indeed 
80  mucb  bis  Juniors,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  have  an  immeitse 
ascendancy  over  them,  both  from  the  actual  advantages  of  bis 
tonger  study  and  experience,  and,  withoat  offence  to  bim  er 
them  be  it  added,  from  the  eflects  of  their  early  admiration  of 
him,  while  he  was  as  yet  far  above  their  sphere.  Do  not  sup- 
pose,  however,  that  I  mean  to  represent  any  part  of  the  re- 
spect  with  which  these  gcntlemen  treat  their  senior,  as  the  re- 
sult  of  empty  prejudice.  Never  was  any  man  less  of  a  quacfc 
than  Mr.  Clerk ;  the  very  essence  of  bis  character  is  scom  of 
omament,  and  utter  loathing  of  affectation.  He  is  the  plun- 
est,  the  shrewdest,  and  the  most  sarcastic  of  men ;  bis  scep- 
tre  owes  the  whole  of  its  power  to  its  weight — notbing  to 
glitter. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  physiognomy  more  expressive 
of  the  character  of  a  great  lawyer  and  barrister.  The  fea- 
tures  are  in  themselves  good — at  least  a  painter  would  call 
them  so ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  profile  has  as  fine  lines 
as  could  be  wished.  But  then,  how  the  babits  of  tBe  mind 
have  stamped  their  traces  on  every  part  of  the  face  !  Wbat 
sb^rptiess,  wbat  razor-like  sharpness,  has  indented  itself  aboat 
tbe  wrinkles  of  bis  eye-üds ;  the  eyes  themselves  so  quick,  so 
gray,  such  bafflers  of  scrutiny,  such  exquisite  scrutioizerSy 
how  they  cfaange  their  expression — ^it  seems  almost,  how  tbey 
(change  their  coiour — shifting  from  contracted,  concentrated 
blackness,  througb  every  shade  of  brown,  blue,  green,  and 
hazel,  back  into  their  own  open,  gleaming  gray  again  !  How 
they  glisten  into  a  smile  of  disdatn ! — ^Aristotle  says,  that  all 
laughter  Springs  from  emoüons  of  conscious  superiority.  I 
never  saw  tbe  Stagyrite  so  well  illustrated,  as  in  the  smile  of 
this  gentleman.  He  seems  to  be  affected  with  the  most  de- 
ligbtful  and  balmy  feelings,  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
soft-beaded,  prosing  driveller,  racking  bis  poor  brain,  or  bei- 
Jowing  bis  lungs  out — ^all  about  something  which  be,  tbe 
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smiler,  sees  through  so  tfaoröughly,  so  distinctly.  Blunder 
foUows  blander ;  the  mist  thickeBs  about  the  brain  of  the  be- 
wildered  hampoerer ;  and  every  plunge  of  the  bog-trotter— 
every  deepeniog  shade  of  bis  confusion — is  attested  by  some 
more  copious  infusion  of  Sardonic  suavity,  into  the  horrible, 
ghastly,  grinning  smile  of  the  happy  Mr.  Clerk.  How  he 
chuckies  over  Üie  solemn  spoon  whom  he  hath  fairly  got  into 
liis  power !  When  he  rises,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  display, 
he  seems  to  collect  himself  like  a  kite  above  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges ;  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  come  down,  bat  holds  bis  victiois 
*'  with  his  glittering  eye,"  and  siniles  sweetly,  and  yet  more 
sweetly,  the  bitter  assurance  of  their  coming  fate;  then  out  he 
Stretches  his  arm,  as  the  kite  may  his  wing,  and  changing  the 
smile  by  degrees  into  a  frown,  and  drawing  down  his  eye» 
browsfrom  their  altitude  among  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead, 
and  making  them  to  hang  like  fringes  quite  over  his  diminish- 
ing  and  brightening  eyes,  and  mingling  a  tincture  of  deeper 
scom  in  the  wave  of  his  lips,  and  projecting  his  chin,  and 
auffusing  his  whole  face  with  the  very  livery  of  wrath,  how 
he  pounces  with  a  scream  upon  his  prey — and,  may  the  Lord 

have  raercy  upon  their  unhappy  souls ! 

He  is  so  snre  of  himsell^  and  he  has  the  happy  knack  of 
seeming  to  be  so  snre  of  his  case,  that  the  least  appearance 
of  labour,  or  concern,  or  nicety  of  arrangement,  or  accuracy 
of  expression,  wonld  take  away  from  the  imposing  effect  of 
his  cool,  careless,  scornful,  and  determined  negligence.  Even 
the  greatest  of  bis  opponents  sit,  as  it  were,  rebuked  before 
bis  gaze  of  intolerable  derision.  But  careless  and  scornful 
as  he  is,  what  a  display  of  skilfulness  in  the  way  of  putting 
his  Statements;  what  command  of  intellect  in  the  strength 
with  which  he  deals  the  irresistible  blows  of  his  arguments-* 
blows  of  all  kinds,  ßberSy  crass-buttockersy  bat  most  often  and 
most  delightedly  sheer  facers — choppers. — "  Ars  est  cdare 
ärtem^*^  is  his  motto ;  or  rather,  '^  Usus  ipse  ruUura  est ;"  for 
where  was  there  ever  such  an  instance  of  the  certain  sway  of 
tact  and  experience  f  It  is  truly  a  delightful  thing,  to  be  a 
of  this  mighty  intellectual  gladiator,  scattering  every 
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thing  before  him,  llke  a  king,  npon  bis  old  accustomed  arena ; 
with  an  eye  swift  as  Iightning  todiscovertbe  ungoarded  poiot 
of  bis  adversary,  and  a  band,  steady  as  iron,  to  direct  bis 
weapon,  and  a  mask  of  impenetrable  stuff,  tbat  throws  back, 
like  a  rock,  the  prying  gaze  tbat  would  dare  to  retaliate  apon 
bis  own  lynx-Iike  penetration — wbat  a  cbampion  is  bere !  It 
is  no  wonder  tbat  every  litigant  in  tbis  covenanting  land, 
sbould  bave  learned  to  look  on  it  as  a  mere  tempting  of  Pro- 
vidence  to  omit  retaining  Jobn  Clerk. 

As  migbt  be  expected  from  ^  man  of  bis  Standing  in  years 
and  in  talent,  tbis  great  advocate  disdains  to  speak  any  otber 
tban  tbe  langoage  of  bis  own  country.  I  am  not  sure,  in- 
deed,  but  tbere  may  be  some  little  tinge  of  affectation  in  tbis 
pertinacious  adberence  to  botb  tbe  words,  and  tbe  rausic  of 
bis  Doric  dialect  However,  as  be  bas  perfectly  tbe  appear- 
ance  and  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  even,  every  now  and 
then,  [when  it  so  likes  him,)  sometbing  of  tbe  air  of  tbe  cour- 
tier  about  bim — ^tbere  is  an  Impression  quite  tbe  reverse  of 
vulgarity  produced  by  tbe  mode  of  bis  speaking ;  and,  in  tbis 
respect,  be  is  certainly  quite  in  a  diflerent  Situation  from  some 
of  bis  younger  bretbren,  wbo  bave  not  tbe  excuse  of  age  for 
die  breadtb  of  tbeir  utterance,  nor,  wbat  i^,  perhaps,  of  greater 
importance,  tbe  same  truly  antique  style  in  its  breadtb»  Of 
tbis,  indeed,  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  jndge ;  but  some  of 
my  friends  assured  me,  tbat  notbing  could  be  more  marked 
tban  tbe  difference  between  the  Scotcb  of  tbose  wbo  learoed 
it  sixty  years  ago,  and  tbat  of  tbis  younger  generation.  Tbese 
last,  tbey  observed,  bave  few  opportunities  of  bearing  Scotcb 
spoken,  but  among  servants,  &;c.  so  tbat  tbere  clings  to  au 
tbeir  own  expressions,  wfaen  tbey  make  use  of  tbe  neglected 
dialect,  a  rieb  fiavour  of  tbe  ball,  or  tbe  s table.  Now,  Mr. 
Clerk,  wbo  is  a  man  of  excellent  family  and  fasbion,  spent  all 
bis  early  years  among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wbo  spoke  no- 
tbing wbateyer  but  Scotcb ;  and  even  I  could  observe  (or  so» 
at  least,  I  persuaded  myself)  tbat  bis  language  bad  a  certain 
cast  of  elegance,  even  in  tbe  utmost  breadtb.  But  the  tratfa 
fs,  tbat  the  matter  of  bis  orations  is  far  too  good  to  allow  of 
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mach  atteotioD  beiog  paid  to  ite  inanner ;  and  afler  a  little 
time  I  scarcely  remarked  tfaat  he  was  speaking  a  dialeot  dif- 
ferent  from  my  own,  excepting  wben,  screwing,  his  featore« 
iiito  their  atmost  bitterness,  or  eise  relaxing  tbem  into  their 
broadest  glee,  he  laoDched  forth  some  mysterious  vernacu- 
larisni  of  wrath  or  merrimeDt,  to  the  tenfold  confuslou  or  ten* 
fold  delight  of  tbose  for  whose  use  it  was  iotended. 

I  had  aliDOst  forgoUen  to  mention,  tbat  this  old  barnster, 
who  at  the  Bar  has  so  much  the  air  of  having  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  bis  professioo,  is,  in  fact,  quite  tbe  reverse 
of  a  mere  lawyer.  Like  old  Voet,  wbo  used  to  be  so  mach 
laaghed  at  by  the  Leyden  jurisconsults  for  his  frequenting  tbe . 
town-ball  in  that  city,  (where  there  is,  it  seems,  a  very  curious 
coUection  of  paintings,)  Mr.  Clerk  is  a  great  connoisseur  in 
pictures,  and  devotes  to  them  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
bis  time.  He  is  not  a  mere  connoisseur,  bowever,  and,  in- 
deed,  I  suspect,  carries  as  much  true  knowledge  of  tbe  art  in 
his  little  fioger,  as  the  whole  reporting  committee  of  the  Di- 
lettanti  Society  of  Edinburgh  do  in  tlieir  heads.  The  truth 
is,  that  be  is  himself  a  capital  aptist,  and  had  he  given  himself 
entirely  to  the  art  he  loves  so  well,  would  have  been,  1  have 
little  doubt,  by  far  the  greatest  master  Scotland  ever  has  pro- 
duced.  I  went  one  day,  by  mere  accidcnt,  into  my  friend 
John  Ballantyne^s  sale-room,  at  the  moment  when  that  most 
cunning  of  all  tempters  had  in  bis  band  a  little  pen  and  ink 
sketch  by  Mr.  Clerk,  drawn  upon  the  outer  page  of  a  re- 
claiming  petition — probably  while  some  stupid  Opponent  sup- 
posed  himself  to  be  uttering  tbings  highly  worthy  of  Mr. 
Clerk's  undivided  attention.  I  bought  the  scrap  for  a  mere 
trifle ;  but  I  assure  you  I  value  it  very  highly.    I  have  shown 

it  to  Mrs. ,  and  Tom y  and  several  others  of  my 

friends,  and  they  all  agree  it  is  quite  a  bijou.  The  subject  is 
Bathsheba^  with  her  foot  in  the  water.  The  David  is  inimi- 
table.  Mr.  Clerk  is  a  mighty  patron  of  artists,  and  has  a 
splendid  gallery  of  pictures  in  his  own  possession.  But  of  it 
I  fihall  perhaps  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking.  His 
rage  for  collecting,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  pic- 
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turas.  He  has  a  stock  of  dogs,  that  woald  serve  to  keep  the 
whole  population  of  a  Mahometan  city  in  disgust,  and  a  per- 
fect  menagerie  of  the  genus  Pelinuin.  If  ooe  goes  to  consalt 
him  in  bis  own  Chambers,  I  am  told  he  is  usually  to  be  found 
jsitting  witb  a  huge  black  Tom  cat  on  bis  Shoulder,  (like  the 
black  Poodle  of  Albertus  Magnus,)  and  surrounded  in  every 
direction  with  familiars  of  tbe  same  species,  but  of  lesser  di- 
moisioDS — 

— —  "  SpiritSy  black)  white,  and  grey." 

The  great  Tom,  however,  is  the  pet  fwr  eaxeUence  ;  and  I 
am  told,  Mr.  Clerk  maintains  a  milch-cow  exclusively  or  no- 
minally  for  bis  use.  Truly  such  a  sanctuary,  witli  such  ac- 
companiments,  might,  I  think^  form  a  subject  not  unworthy 
of  bis  own  masterly  pencil. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  tbis  gentleman  at  this  moment  holds  a 
place  in  the  public  estimation,  little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  men  his  country  possesl^es  even  in  tbis  its 
age  of  wonders.  That  such  eminence  should  be  atiained  by 
a  person  of  tbis  profession  in  a  country  situated  as  Scotland 
is,  forms  at  once  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  profession 
itself,  and  tbe  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  masterly  and 
commanding  power  of  the  man's  intellect.  If  I  have  ever 
Seen  any  countenance  which  I  should  consider  as  the  infallible 
index  of  originality  and  genius — such  is  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  Clerk ;  and  every  thing  he  says  and  does  is  in  perfect 
harmony  witb  its  language. 


LETTER  XXXUI. 


TO   THE    SAME. 


There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  between  any  two  in- 
dividuals  of  eminent  acquireraents,  than  there  is  between  Mr. 
Clerk  and  the  gentleman  wbo  ranks  next  to  bim  at  the  Scot- 
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iisb  Bar — ^Mr.  Cranstoun.  They  mutually  set  off  each  other 
to  great  advantage ;  they  are  rivals  in  nothiDg.  Notwith- 
standing  their  total  dissimilitude  in  almost  every  respect,  tbey 
are  well  nigh  equally  admired  by  every  one.  I  am  mucb 
mistaken  if  any  tbing  conld  fumisb  a  more  unequivocal  tes* 
timony  to  tbe  talents  of  them  botb. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Cranstoun  for  tbe  first  time, 
as  be  rose  to  make  bis  reply  to  a  fervid,  masculine,  bomely 
barangne  of  my  old  favourite ;  and  I  was  never  less  dis- 
posed  to  receive  favourably  tbe  Claims  of  a  stranger  upon  my 
adroiration.  Tbere  was  sometbing,  bowever,  about  tbe 
new  Speaker  wbicb  would  not  permit  me  to  refnse  bim  my 
attention ;  altbougb,  I  confess,  I  could  scarcely  bring  my- 
seif  to  bim  witb  macb  gusto  for  sevei'al  minutes.  I  feit,  to 
use  a  simile  in  Mr.  Clerk's  own  way,  like  a  person  wbose 
eyes  bave  been  dazzled  witb  some  strong,  rieb,  luxuriant 
piece  of  tbe  Dutcb  or  Flemisb  scbool,  and  wbo  cannot  taste, 
in  immediate  transition,  tbe  more  pale,  calm,  correct  grace- 
falness  of  an  Italian  Fresco;  nevertbeless,  tbe  eyes  become 
cool  as  tbey  gaze,  and  tbe  mind  is  gradually  yielded  up  to  a 
less  stimulant,  bat  in  tbe  end  a  yet  more  captivating.  and  • 
soothing  species  of  seducüon.  The  pensive  and  pallid  coun- 
lenance,  every  delicate  line  of  wbicb  seemed  to  breathe  tbe 
very  spirit  of  compact  thougbtfulness — tbe  mild,  contem- 
plative  blue  eyes,  witb  now  and  tben  a  flash  of  irresistible 
fire  in  them — tbe  lips  so  fiiU  of  precision  and  tastefiüness, 
not  perbaps  without  a  dash  of  fastidiousness  in  tbe  compres- 
sioii  of  their  cnrves — tbe  gentle,  easy,  but  firm,  and  dignified 
air  and  attitude— every  tbing  about  bim  bäd  its  magic,  and 
tbe  cbarm  was  not  long  in  winning  me  effectually  into  its 
circle.  Tbe  stream  of  bis  discourse  flowed  on  calmly  and 
clearly ;  tbe  voice  itself  was  mellow,  yet  commanding ;  tbe 
pronunciation  exact,  but  not  pedantically  so ;  the  ideas  rose 
gradually  out  of  each  other,  and  seemed  to  clothe  tbemselves 
in  tbe  best  and  most  accurate  of  phraseology,  without  the 
exertion  of  a  Single  thought  in  its  selection.  The  fascina- 
tion  was  ere  long  complete ;  and»  wheo  he  closed  bis  speech, 
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it  seemed*  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before  witnessed  any  spe^ 
cimen  of  the  trae  ''melliflua  majestas"  of  QuinctQian. 

The  ooly  defect  in  hU  m^umer  of  speaking,  (and  it  is,  after 
all,  by  no  nieans  a  constant  defect,)  is  a  certain  appearance 
of  coldness,  wbicb,  I  saspect,  is  nearly  inseparable  from  so 
mucb  accuracy.  Mr. 'Cranstoun  is  a  man  of  higb  birth  and 
refined  babits,  and  be  has  profited  abundantly  by  all  tbe 
means  of  educatiob,  which  eitber  bis  own,  or  tbe  sister 
cooDtry  cao  afford.  His  snccess  in  bis  profession  was  not 
early,  (although  never  was  any  success  so  rapid,  afler  it 
once  had  a  beginuing ;)  and  be  spent,  tberefore,  many  years 
of  bis  manbood  in  tbe  exquisite  intellectual  enjoyments  of  an 
elegant  scbolar,  before  be  bad  eitber  iuclination  or  occasion 
to  devote  bimself  entlrely  to  tbe  more  repulsive  stodies  of 
the  law.  It  is  no  wonder,  tben,  that,  in  spite  of  bis  continaal 
practice,  and  of  bis  great  natural  eloquence,  tbe  itnpression 
«f  these  delightful  years  should  have  become  too  deep  ever  to 
be  concealed  from  view  ;  and  tbat  even  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
most  brilliant  displays  of  bis  forensic  exertion,  there  should 
mingle  sometbing  in  bis  air,  wbicb  reminds  us,  tbat  tbere  is 
«  still  ^nother  sphere,  wherein  his  spirit  woald  be  yet  more  per- 
fectly  at  bome.  To  ine,  I  must  confess,  although  I  am 
aware  tbat  you  will  laugh  at  me  for  doing  so,  there  was  al- 
ways  present,  while  I  listened  to  this  accomplished  speakeri 
a  certain  feeling  of  pain.  I  could  scarcely  help  regrettmg, 
that  be  should  have  become  a  barrister  at  all.  Tbe  lucid  pow- 
er of  investigation — the  depth  of  argument — the  ricbness  of 
Illustration — ^all  set  forth  and  embalmed  in  such  a  straiu  of 
beautiful  and  unafiected  language,  appeared  to  me  to  be  al- 
most  too  precious  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  weredevoted 
— ^ven  although,  in  this  their  devotion,  they  were  also  minis- 
lering  to  my  own  delight  I  could  not  be)p  sa^ing  to  myselT^ 
what  a  pity  that  he,  who  might  have  added  a  new  name  to 
the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  bis  country«— who  migbt,  per- 
baps,  have  been  equal  to  any  one  as  historian,  philosopher, 
•r  statesman,  should  have  been  induced,  in  tbe  early  and  un- 
conscious  diffidcnce  of  his  genius,  to  give  bimself  to  a  pro- 
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fessioii  wiucb  can  never  afford  any  adequate  remuneration 
either  (6r  tbe  talents  whieh  he  bas  devoted  to  iu  dervice,  or 
the  bonoar  which  he  has  conferred  upon  its  «lame« 

Having  this  feeling,  I  of  coarse  could  not  join  in  the  re^ 
gret  which  I  heard  expressed  by  all  my  friends  in  Edinbiurghi 
in  consequence  of  a  prevailing  rumour,  that  Mr.  Cranstoun 
intends  ere  long  to  witbdraw  himself  from  the  practice  of  bis 
profession ;  and  yet  I  most  perfectiy  sympatbise  in  tbe  feelings 
of  tbose,  wbo,  themselves  compelled  to  adbere  to  those  toils 
from  which  he  is  enabled  to  sbake  himself  free,  are  sorry  to 
witness  the  removal  of  one,  wbo  vi^as  snfficient  of  himself 
alone  to  shed  an  air  of  grace  and  dignity  over  the  whole  pro* 
feasion— «and  almost,  as  it  were»  over  all  that  belong  40 
iv  Well»  indeed,  may  they  be  excused  for  wishing  to  defer 
as  long  as  possible  the  removal  of  such  a  brotber.  To  use 
the  old  Greek  proverb»  which  Pericks  bas  applied  on  a  more 
tragical,  bot  not  on  a  more  fitting  occasion — ^it  is,  indeedi 
'  *'  taking  away  the  spring  from  their  year.** 

In  tbe  retreat  of  Mr;  Cranstoun,  however,  (sboold  it  really 
take  [dace,)  even  these  gendemen,  when  they  have  leisure  for 
a  Uttfe  more  reflection,  will  probably  see  any  (hing  ratber  thto. 
a  cause  of  r^^,  The  mind  wbich.possesses  within  itselfso 
many  sources  of  delightful  exertion,  can  never  be  likely  to 
link  into  tbe  wretchedness  of  indolence ;  and  in  whatever 
way  its  energies  may  be  employed,  there  can  be  no  question 
diat  good  fruit,  and  laisting,  will  be  tbe  issue.  Wh^ber  he 
retum  to  those  early  pursuits  in  which  he  once  promised  to 
do  so  much,  and  of  which,  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  severer  occu- 
pations,  so  many  beautiful  glimpses  bave  from  time  to  time 
escaped  bim ;  or  whether  he  seek,  in  the  retirement  of  bis 
honoorable  ease,  to  redoce  into  an  enduring  form  the  pro« 
doct  of  Ins  long  assiduity  in  the  study  of  his  profession— 
whether  he  may  prefer  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  literature, 
M  the  very  higbest  in  tbe  jurispiudence  of  his  country — all 
will  acknowledge  that  he  has  "  chosen  a  better  part,''  than 
he  could  have  ever  obtained,  by  remaining  in  the  dust  and 
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fever  of  a  profession,  wbich  musl  be  almost  as/atigmog 
to  the  body  as  it  is  to  the  mind. 


f 
t 


LETTER  XXXIV. 


TO.THE  SA|lfi. 


I  HAVE  already  described  Mr.  Jeffirej's  appearance  to  3^111 
80  oftetiy  that  I  need  not  say  any  thing  in  additton  here,  al« 
though  it  is  in  the  Parliament  House  certainly  tbet  bis  fea* 
tufies  assume  tbeir  moat  powerful  expression,  and  tbat,  upon 
the  whole,  the  exterior  of  this  remarkable  man  h  seen  to  tbe 
greatest  advantage.  When  not  pleading  in  one  or  other 
of  tbe  Courts,  or  before  the  Ordinary,  he  may  commonly  be 
seen  standing  in  some  comer,  entertaining  or  entertained  by 
such  .wit  as  suits  tbe  atmosphere  of  the  place ;  but  itis  seldom 
that  his  ocGupations  permit  bim  to  remain  long  in  any  such  po- 
sition.  Ever  and  anon  his  lively  conversation  is  interrupied 
by  some  undertaker-faced  Soiicitor,  or  perhaps  by  some  Jiot 
bustling.  Exquisite  clerk^  who  comes  to  announce  the  open- 
ing  of  some  new  debate,  at  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jeffrey 
is  necessary ;  and  away  he  darts  like  lightning  to  the  infi- 
cated  region,  cleaving  his  way  through  tbe  sorroundiiig 
crowd  with  irresistible  alacrity,-^the  more  ciumsy  or  more 
grave  doer  that  had  set  bim  in  motion,  vainly-  puffiog  and  el- 
bowing  to  keep  close  in  bis  wake.  A  few  seconds  have  scarcdy 
elapsed,  tili  you  hear  the  sharp,  shrill,  but  deep^oned  tram- 
pet of  his  voice,  lifting  itself  in  some  far  off  comer,  high 
over  the  discordant  Babel  that  intervenes — period  foUowiog 
period  in  one  unbroken  chain  of  soundy  as  if  its  links  had 
had  no  beginniug,  and  were  to  have  no  end. 

I  have  told  you  in  a  fornyr  letter,  that  his  pronunciaüoa 
is  wretched — ^it  is  a  mixture  of  provincial  Englisby  with  an- 
dignified  Scotch,  altogether  snappisb  and  ofiensive,  and  wfai<^ 
woold  be  quiie  sufficient  to  render  the  elocation  of  a  Qore  or- 
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iSnafy  nmn  utterly  disgosting ;  but  the  flow  of  bis  elöquence 
ifl  80  overpoweringly  rapid,  so  unweariedly  etiergetic,  so  en- 
tirely  unlike  every  other  nmn's  mode  of  speaking,  that  the 
pranunciation  of  tbe  particiliar  words  is  qiüte  lost  to  ooe's 
view,  in  tbe  mids^  g[  that  contioaal  efibrt  which  is  reqoired, 
io  Order  to  make  the  understanding,  even  tbe  ear  of  the  lis- 
tener,  keep  pace  with  the  glowiog  Telocity  of  the  declama- 
tion.  His  words  come  more  profiisely  than  words  ever  came 
bcfore,  aod  yet  it  seems  as  if  they  were  quite  aoable  to  follow, 
pamkui  equUj  the  ^tiU  more  amazing  speed  of  bis  thought. 
Ton  dt,  whSe  minute  follows  minnte  uncomited  and  unheed- 
ed,  in  a  State  of  painful  excitaüon,  as  if  yoa  were  in  a  room 
overligfated  with  gas,  or  close  nnder  tbe  crash  of  a  whole 
pealiDg  orchestra. 

This  astonishing  flnency  and  Tivacity,  if  possessed  by  a 
person  of  very  inferior  tal^nts,  might  for  a  little  be  safficient 
to  create  an  illnsion  in  bis  favour ;  and  I  have  beard  that 
fach  tfaiogs  have  been.  But  tbe  more  you  can  overcgme  the 
e(feet  of  Mr^  Jefiirey's  danüng  rapidity,  and  concentrate  your 
ilttenti<m  on  tbe  ideas  embodied  with  such  supernatural  faci- 
lity,  tbe  greater  will  be  yonr  admiration.  It  is  impossible  to 
cmiceive  tbe  enstence  of  a  more  fertile,  teeming  intellect. 
Tbe  flood  of  bis  illustration  seems  to  be  at  all  times  riojjjng 
np  to  the  very  iHrim — ^yet  be  commands  and  restrains  it  with 
equal  strength  and  skill ;  or,  if  it  does  boil  over  for  a  moment, 
it  spreads  such  a  richness  all  around,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  faah  with  its  extravagante.  Surely  never  was  sueb  a 
loxnriant  "  copia  fandi,"  united  with  so  much  terseness  of 
*  tbongbt,  and  brillianey  of  Imagination,  and  managed  Witb 
so  nmcb  nnconscious,  almost  instinctive  ease.  If  he  be  not 
the  most  delightfnl,  be  is  certaioly  by  far  the  mpst  wonderfui 
of  Speakers. 

Ldke  Cranstoun,  this  splendid  rhetorician  in^as  many  years 
at  tbe  Bar,  before  bis  success  was  at  all  proportioned  to  his 
talents«  Tbe  rq>utation  enjoyed  by  his  Review,  was  both  a 
friendly  and  a  bostile  tbingto  bim  as  a  barrister;  for  it  ex- 
cited  universal  attention  to  bim  whenever  be  made  any  ap* 
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pearance  at  tbe  Bar,  and  yeC  it  prevented  maoy  people  fitna 
soliciüng  him  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  their  oases,  by  in- 
spiring  a  sort  of  fear,  that  bis  other,  and  more  deüghtfol,  and 
better-rewarded  pursuits,  might  perhaps  prevent  him  from 
doiDg  fall  justice  to  matters  of  every*day  character— the 
paltry  disputes  of  traders,  and  the  oiean  tricks  of  attomies. 
AU  this,  however,  has  been  long  since  got  over,  and  Jefiirey 
16  DOW  higher  than  almost  any  of  bis  bretbren,  in  his  general 
cbaracter  of  an  advocate,  and  decidedly  above  them  all  in 
more  than  one  particular  department  of  practioe.    The  sune 
powers  which  have  enabied  him  to  seine  with  so  firm  a  gvasp 
the  opini<»i  of  tbe  public,  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste  and 
literatnre,   give  him,   above  all,  sway  unriyatted  over  tbe 
ininds  of  a  Jury.    There  cannot  be  a  finer  display  of  inge^ 
nnity,  than  bis  mode  of  addressing  a  set  of  piain  conscien" 
tious  men,  whom  it  is  hb  business  to  bamboosle«    He  dost 
not  indeed  call  np,  as  some  have  dared  to  do,.  the  aajeatyoi 
sleeping  passions,   to  overawe  the  trembling  indedsion  of 
j<idgment.    The  magic  he  wields  is  not  of  the  high  oast» 
vhich  makes  the  subject  of  its  working  the  conscions,  yet 
willing  slave  of  the  sorcerer,    His  is  a  more  cunhiiig,  b«C 
qaite  as  effectual  a  species  of  lempting.   He  flatters  the  vanity 
of  men,  by  making  them  believe,  that  the  best  proof  of  their 
own  säperiorily  will  be  their  comtng  to  the  coneliisioa  which 
be  has  proposed ;  and  they  snbmit  with  servile  stnpidity,  at 
the  very  moment  that  they  are  ploming  themsdves  on  di&- 
playing  tbe  boldness  and  independence  of  adveotoroos  intet' 
lect    in  criminal  trials,  and  in  the  newIy^^staUisfaed  Jory 
Conrt  for  civil  cascs,  Mr.  Jeffiey  is  now  compktely  Imd 
of  the  ascendant}  at  lesist,  be  has  <»ily  ^^ome  brother  oear 
tbe  throne«" 


.  • 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

TO  THE  SAMC. 

Ths  tbree  genüemen  wbom  I  bave  already  described  to 
you,  stand  togeCher,  at  a  consideraUe  elevation,  atiove  all 
the  rest  of  tbeir  bretfaren,  cbiefly  becaase  tbey  possess  eacb 
ef  them  a  union  of  powers  and  talents,  that  must  be  songbt 
tot  sepavately,  (and  may  be  found  separately)— >-elsewbere. 
Tbere  are,  tndeed,  no  persona  at  present  at  the  Scottish  Bar, 
wbe  ean  pretend  to  be  qnite  so  great  lawyers  as  Mr.  Clerk  or 
Mr.  Cranstoon,  bat  tbere  are  some  who  come  so  near  to 
diem  in  this  respect,  that  their  inferioiity  wooki  be  inucb  leu 
observed  or  ack^owledged,  did  they  poasess  any  of  the  ex* 
Iraordmary  abilities  in  pleading  displayed  by  tfaose  very  re^ 
markable  men.  And,  in  like  manner,  .there  are  some  others 
who  sf^gk  so  wett,  that  they  m^bt  easily  take  place  with  Mr. 
Cransto^^  or  Mr.  Jefirey,  did  they  bring  with  ihem  auy 
jaeasare  of  fegal  knowledge,  which  might  sastain  a  compar 
%ison  with  that  of  the  former,  or  were  they  capable  of  rival* 
luig  that  intoitive  keenness  of  intdlect  or  of  genias,  which 
siqpplles,  and  more  than  supplies,  the  want  of  ordinary  drud- 
gery  and  ordinary  Information  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

There  is  one  gendemao,  however,  whose  inieriority  of 
practice  I  am  mach  at  a  loss  to  aecoant  ibr,  because  I  ander- 
stand  that  he  is,  if  not  a  first-rate,  certainly  a  very  ezcei* 
Init  lawyer»  and  I  have  myself  seen  and  heard  enougfa  to  be 
able  to  attest,  that  as  a  pleader,  he  is,  in  many  respects,  of 
the  very  first  order  of  eminence.  Hb  practice^  however,  is 
also  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  he  is  inferior  in  this  re* 
spect  to  bis  rivals,  only  becanse  it  is  impossible  that  more 
than  three  or  foar  men  sbould,  at  the  same  time,  hold  first- 
rate practice  at  this  Bar.  He  seems  to  have  been  cast  by 
Natore  in  the  happiest  of  all  possible  moulds,  for  the  ordi- 
Aary  rootine  of  business,  and  widial  to  have  received  abnn- 
^tly  gifts  that  might  qualify  bim  for  doing  justice  to  many 
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of  the  higheftt  and  neblest  fiinctions,  which  oBe  of  lus  pro» 
fession  can  ever  be  called  upon  io  discbarge.  Nay,  greal 
«nd  splendid  and  multi&rious  as  are  the  fiiculties  of  the  Chree 
wonderful  men  of  wbom  I  bave  spoken  to  you,  tbere  are  some 
tbings  in  which  they  are  each  and  all  of  them  totally  and 
manifesdy  deficient,  and  it  so  happens  tbat  tbose  very  tbings 
are  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  this  Mr.  Henry  Cockbum. 
Tbis,  bowever,  is  only  adding  to  a  difficulty,  which,  as  I 
bave  already  said,  I  find  myself  unable  adeqnately  to  re» 
solve. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  tbousand  pities  tbat  tbis  genlleman  sbonld 
wear  a  wig  in  pleading ;  for  wben  be  throws  off  tbat  iocam* 
brance,  and  appears  in  bis  natural  sbape,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  form  of  bis  head.  He  is  quite  bald,  and  bis 
is  one  of  tbose  foreheads,  which  in  spite  of  antiqnity,  are  the 
better  for  wanting  faair.  Füll  of  the  lines  of  discemment 
and  acumen  immediately  above  the  eye-brows,  and  over  tfaese 
again  of  the  maiks  of  imagination  and  wit,  his  äaäi  rises 
bighest  of  all  in  the  region  of  veneration ;  and  tbis^uctare, 
I  apprehend,  coincides  exactly  as  it  sbould  do  with  the  pecii- 
liarities  of  his  nüod  and  temperament.  His  face  also  is  otnf 
of  a  very  striking  kiod — pale  and  oval  in  its  oudhe,  faaving 
the  nose  perfecdy  aquiline,  ahbongb  not  very  large — the 
month  radier  wide,  bat,  nevertbeless,  firm  and  fitU  of  mean- 
ing — ^the  eyes  beautifolly  shaped,  in  coloar  of  a  rieh  clear 
brown,  and  capable  of  cpnvejring  a  greater  ränge  of  ex- 
pression  than  almost  any  I  bave  seen.  At  first,  one  sees 
notbing  (I  mean  wben  he  wears  bis  wig)  bnt  a  countenance 
of  great  sbrewdness,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  tbat  seem  to  be  as 
keen  as  tbose  of  a  falcon ;  bat  it  is  deligbtfiil  to  observe, 
wben  be  gets  animated  witii  the  subject  of  bis  discourse,  how 
this  countenance  vibrates  into  harmony  with  the  feelings  he 
wonld  convey,  and  how  these  eyes,  above  all,  lose  every 
vestige  of  their  sharpness  of  glance,  and  are  made  to  soften 
into  the  broadest  and  sweetest  smile  of  good  bumonr,  or 
kindle  with  bright  beams,  eloquent  to  overflowing  of  deepett 
syropathy  in  all  tbe  nobler  and  ^lore  mysterious  workings  of 
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tbe  Ihubbo  heart  It  is  wben  tbese  last  küids  of  expression 
reml  tbemselves,  (hat  one  ieels  «berein  Mr.  Cockbum  is 
nperior  lo  all  bis  more  celebrated  rivals.  Of  all  tbe  great 
pleaden  of  tbe  Scottish  Bar,  he  is  tbe  only  oae  who  is  capa- 
ble  of  toucbing,  wltb  a  bold  and  assored  band,  tbe  chorda  of 
feeling ;  vbo  can,  by  one  piain  word  and  one  piain  look, 
convey  the  wbole  soul  of  tenderneai,  or  appeal,  with  tfae 
autbority  of  a  true  propbet,  lo  a  yet  higher  class  of  feelingg, 
whicfa  shunber  in  many-bosoms,  bat  are  dead,  I  tbink,  in 
none. 

As  erery  tnily  patbetic  ^eaker  mast  be,  Mr.  Cockbnrn  is 
a  honely  Speaker ;  bat  be  carries  bis  homdiness  to  a  lengtb 
wtoch  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  beard  any  othet  tmly 
fpreat  Speaker  Tcnture  upon.  He  uees  the  Scottish  dialect— 
alnays  iu  music,  and  not  unfreqaenüy  its  wdrds — quite  as 
broadly  as  Mr.  Clerk,  and  perbaps,  at  first  hearing,  with 
^^^^oore  Tirlgkrity  of  eflect — for  he  ia  a  yonng  man,  and 
1  havc^^eady  binted,  that  no  youDg  man  can  spe^  Scolch 
with  l^^me  impanity  as  an  old"  one.  Nererthelesi,  I  am 
^^ire,  nom^Pwbo  has  witnessed  tbe  efiect  which  Mr.  Cock- 
4|pm  prodaces  upoa  a  Scottish  Jury,  woold  wish  to  see  bim 
aller  any  Il4|g  in  bis  mode  of  addressing  them.  >  He  is  the 
best  teller  of  a  piain  story  I  ever  heard.  He  pnts  himself 
completely  npon  a  level  with  titose  to  wbom  he  speaksj  be 
enters  into  all  the  feelings  with  which  ordinary  persona  are 
likely  to  listen  to  tbe  fint  statemeat  firom  a  partial  moatb,  and 
»d^Anrs,  with  all  his  might,  to  destroy  'ihe  impression  of 
distrogtfnlness,  which  lie  well  knows  be  bas  to  encounter.  He 
atters  no  word  wbicb  he  is  not  perfectly  certain  bis  faearers 
nodersuiod,  and  be  poinis  ont  no  inference  before  be  has  pre- 
pared  the  way  Ibr  il,  by  making  bis  bearers  understand  per- 
fectly  how  he  hirasetf  bas  been  brought  to  adopt  it;  He  puts 
himself  in  tbe  place  o  g  role,  oo 

doabt ;  but  in  practice,  and  wiiicb 

it  requires  the  skill  of  owledge  of 

hBman  nature  lo  follow  IdbouriAg, 

«•  moit  orators  do,  to  s  aadience 
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a  high  notion  of  bis  owd  powers  and  atluameaU — diis  nu 
teeaa  to  be  aoxious  abont  nolbiag  except  to  make  tbetn  folget 
that  he  wean  a  govD,  and  to  he  satisSed  that  they  are  titten- 
ing  to  a  persoa  who  tbink«,  feels,  and  jndges,  exactly  like 
tbemselves.    He  despües  utterly  ihe  Cicerotiian  and  Pindaric 


It  is  not  his  ambition  to  be  admired  :  he  wishes  only  to  be 
trusted.  He  does  not,  by  ooe  word  or  gestare,  show  that  be 
aspires  to  be  reckoned  a  great  man ;  but  it  is  plün,  he  wonld 
give  tbe  world  they  shoold  believe  bim  to  be  an  honest  one^ 
And  after  he  baa  been  allowed  to  teil  bis  Etory  in  his  own  way, 
for  ten  minutes,  1  would  defy  Diogenes  hinuelT  to  doobt  it 

His  use  of  ihe  laogoage,  and  his  still  morc  exqainle  nae 
öf  the  Images  and  allasioQs  of  common  Scottisb  lif^juM|, 
contnbute  in  themost  powerful  manner  to  his  Bucc^ün  llüs 
first  gi^at  übject  of  all  his  rhetoric.  Tbere  is  au  aHT  broad 
aod  undisguised  sincerily  in  ibe  simple  tones  %iMenergetJc 
pbrases  be  employs,  ,which  finds  its  way  like  a  chartn  to  liy  - 
very  botlom  of  the  hearts  around  htm.  He  seofit  painted  in 
their  beamiqg  and  espanding  fäces,  and  sees,  and  knowi, 
and  feels  at  oace,  that  his  eloquence  is  persuasive.  Once  so 
üx  victorious,  he  is  thenceforth  irresblible.  He  has  ea- 
tablished  an  understanding  between  bimself  and  his  andience, 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  and  confidence  of  comraunion,*  wliich 
nothing  can  distarb.  The  electricity  of  tboagbt  and  of  sen- 
timent  passes  from  his  face  to  theirs,  and  tliriUs  back  again 
froro  theirs  to  his.  He  has  faü-ly  coom  into  contact ;  be  sees 
tbeir  breasts  lie  bare  to  bis  weapon,  and  he  will  make  no 
thmst  in  vain. 

I  beard  hi  i  otber  day  in  bebalf  of  a  cti- 

minal,  and^  i  admire  Ihe  infallible  tact  <^ 

his  homely;  first  part  of  his  speech,  be 

made  use  ol  ist  pedestrian  language,  and 

the  jokes  w  «rsed  bis  Statement  were  fa- 
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miliar  even  to  coarseness,  although  Ihe  quaintoess  of  his  hn- 

moarous  diction  was  more  than  eooagh  to  redeem  that  defecL 

Noiliing  could  surpass  the  cunning  skill  wlth  which  he  threw 

together  circumslances  apparenUy  (and  essentiallj']  remote, 

in  Order  to  make  out  a  feasible  störy  for  bis  culprit,  and  Tor 

a  time  il  seemed  as  if  fae  had  succeeded  in  making  the  jury 

see  every  thing  with  such  eyes  as  he  had  been  pleased  to 

fpve  ihem.     But  when  he  came  upon  one  fact,  ivfaich  even 

his  ingenuity  could  not  varnish,  and  whicli  even  their  confi- 

dence  could  noi  be  brougbt  to  pass  over,  there  needed  not  a 

Single  wordto  lel  bim  see  exactly  in  what  Situation  he  slood.  He 

read  tbeir  thoughts  in  their  eyes,  and  (urned  die  canvas  with 

the  touch  of  a  roagician.     Instead  ofcontinuing  to  press  up- 

on  thdr  unwilling  understandings,  be  tbretv  himself  at  once 

upon  tbe  open  bearts  wbicb  he  faad  gained.     The  whole  ex- 

presston  of  his  physiognomy  was  changed  in  an  instant,  and 

a  sympathetic  change  Teil  softly  and  darkly  upon  every  face 

ihäl  was  turned  to  him.     His  baffled  iugßnuity,  bis  detected 

Eopbistry,  all  was  forgotten  in  a  moment.     He  liäd  drawn 

more  poweifu)  arrows  from  his  quiver,  and  be  prepared  t« 

pierce  witb  them  whom  be  listed.     His  voice  was  no  longer 

clear  and  distinct,  but  broken  and  trembling — bis  looks  had 

lost  its  brigbtness,  and  his  attitude  its  firouiess— his  lipa  quiver- 

ed  and  his  longue  faultered,  and  a  large  drop  gathered  slow- 

ly  under  his  eyetlids,  througb  which  tbe  swimming  pupil  sbot 

iäiut  and  languid  rays,  lUat  were  more  eloquent  ihan  words. 

ugh  ihey  came  slowly,  and  feil  bea- 

eloquent     The  criminal  had  -been 

irents— and  he  was  yet  young — and 

heir  mercy ;  aod  well  did  bis  advo- 

I  press  on  men  Ibat  were  ibemselves 

mselves  conscious  of  weaknesses,  and 

s.     It  was  now  that  1  feit,  in  all  its 

iriety  of  the  native  dialect,  in  which 

seif.     The  feelings  and  sympatbies 

ish — tbe  reverend  Images  which  he 

of  his  failing  argumeut — would  have 

29 
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appcared  wealt  and  dim  in  comparison,  had  they  been  Set 
foriii  in  any  other  ihan  the  same  speech  lo  whose  music  tbe 
ears  around  bim  had  been  tauglit  to  thrill  in  Infancy.  The 
opeiation  of  translating  them  inlo  a  less  familiär  tong^e, 
would  have  chüled  tlie  fresb  fervour  of 

«Thoje  common  Ihoughta  of  Motber  E^arth, 
Her  simplest  Ihonghls,  her  simplest  teers/' 

He  knew  tbat  "  Man's  beart  U  a  boly  tbing,"  and  had  no 
fear  of  offendiiig  by  the  simplicity  of  the  words  in  which  be 
clothed  his  worship. 


The  person  agaitist  whom  Mr.  Cocltbum  is  most  frequently 
pitched  in  the  Jury  Court  for  civil  cases,  is  Mr.  Jeffrey ;  ani] 
after  wbat  I  have  said  aC  both,  you  vriU  easily  believe  that  it 
is  a  very  delightful  -Ihing  lo  wituess  the  different   means  by 
which  ihese  two  most  accomplisbed   Speakers  endeavour  to 
attain  the  same  ends.     It  is  tlie  wi^est  ihing  either  of  them 
can  do,  to  keep  as  wide  as  possible  from  the  track  which  na- 
ture  has  pointed  out  to  the  other,  and  both  are  in  generaJ  so 
wise  as  to  fullow  implicilly  and  eiclusively  her  infallible  -di- 
rection.     Id  the  play  of  his  nit,  the  luxuriance  of  his  imagi- 
nation,  ihe  beauty  of  bis  eipression,  Mr.  Jeflrey  is  as  mncb 
beyond  his  rival,  as  in  ihe  depth  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
general  richness  and  commanding  energ 
lect.     In  a  case  where  tbe  reason  of  bis 
cerned,  be  has  faculties  which  enable 
beginning,  and  preserve  to  the  end,  a  tc 
superiority.     There  is  BO  Speaker  in  I 
his  illustrations  with  so  princely  a  prof 
every  image  and  every  thought,  that  spi 
tigable  intellect,  so  lavish  a  garniture  of  most  excuiisite  and 
moSt  apposite  language.     Tbere  is  no  man  who  ou^alii^ 
wiih  a  tacl  so  masterly  as  Jeffrey ;  no  mulliplic^^B  facts 
can  distract  or  daztle  him  for  a  moment;  he  bas^^ie  ihat 
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bring»  him  safe  and  triumphant  out  of  every  labyrindi,  and 
lie  walks  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  bis  detail,  with  the  air  and 
tbe  confidence  of  one  that  is  sure  of  bis  conclusion,  and  sees 
it  already  brigbt  before  him,  while  every  thing  is  Chaos  and 
Erebus  to  bis  bewildered  attendants.  The  delight  whicb  he 
commanicates  to  bis  hearers,  by  the  display  of  powers  so  ex- 
traordinary,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  rejoice  in  the  confes- 
sion  of  tbeir  own  inferiority ;  careless  of  the  point  to  whicb 
bis  Steps  are  turned,  they  soon  are  satisfied  to  gaze  upon  bis 
brightness,  and  be  contented  that  such  a  star  cannot  lead  them 
into  darkness.  A  piain  man,  wbo  fpr  the  first  time  is  ad- 
dressed  by  bim,  experiences  a  kind  of  Sensation  to  whicb 
he  bas  beretofore  been  totally  a  stranger.  It  is  like  the  cotting 
off  tbe  cataract  from  a  blind  roan's  eye,  when  the  first  glo- 
lious  deluge  of  light  brings  with  it  any  thing  rather  tban  dis" 
tincthess  of  vision.  He  has  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  merits 
o(  the  case  before  him ;  he  is  swallowed  up  in  dumb  over- 
whelming  wonder  of  tbe  miraculons  vehicle,  in  whicb  one 
side  of  it  is  expounded.  The  rapidity  with  whicb  word  fol- 
lows  word,  and  image  foUows  image;  and  argument  follows 
argument,  keeps  bis  intellect  panting  in  vain  to  keep  up  with 
tbe  stream,  and  gives  bim  no  time  to  speculate  on  the  natnre 
of  tbe  shores  along  whicb  be  is  whirled,  or  the  point  towards 
whicb  he  is  carried. 

Bot  when  tbe  object  of  all  this  breathless  wonder  bas  made 
an  end  of  speaking,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  piain,  sen- 
sible, and  conscientious  person,  wbo  knows  that  tbe  sacred 
C9^m|tSmmüce  is  to  be  served  or  injured  by  the  decision  whicb 
he^[^PPmust  give,  may  very  naturally  experience  a  very 
^Mklen  and  ,a  veryupcomfortable  revulsion  of  ideas.  That 
'^HJi^ast  of  b|M||riflpiich  had  attended  and  grown  upon  bim 
all  the  wHJ^^^pstened,  may  now  perhaps  give  way,  in  no 
ioconsider^^^Basu^^flistrust  of  the  orator,  whosc  winged 
words  areflpPiigin|p|mis  aehing  ears.  The  swiftness  of 
tbe  career  nas  been  suc||.  that  he  cannot,  on  reflection,  gatber 
any  iti/k  more  tban  a  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  idea  of 
the  piflBular  Steps  of  |is  progress,  and  it  is  no  wonder  tbat 
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be  sbould  pause  a  litde  before  he  decide  with  himielf,  tliat 
there  is  no  saier  and  surer  issue  to  whicb  be  migfal  bave  beea 
conducted  in  some  less  brilliant  vebicle,  and  with  some  less 
eztraordinary  degree  of  speed.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
likely  to  affect  the  mind  of  a  person  pausing  and  hesitating  in 
this  way,  with  a  delightful  fieeling  of  refreshment  and  secu« 
rity,  than  the  simple,  leisurely,  and  unostentattous  manner  in 
whicb  such  a  Speaker  as  Mr.  Cockburn  may  commence  an 
address  whicb  bas  for  its  object  to  produce  a  quite  opposite 
Impression.  When  he  sees  a  face  so  füll  of  apparent  candour 
and  simplicity,  and  hears  accents  of  so  homely  a  character, 
«nd  is  aliowed  time  to  ponder  over  every  particular  statemenl 
as  it  is  roade,  and  considcr  with  himself  how  it  hinges  upon 
that  which  has  preceded,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  connect 
it  with  something  that  is  to  foUow — it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
tbould  feel  as  if  he  had  returned  to  his  own  home  after  a 
flight  in  a  parachute,  and  open  himself  to  the  new  rhetoriciaa 
with  something  of  the  reposing  confidence  due  to  an  old  and 
tried  associate  aod  adviser. 

As  for  causes  in  the  Criminal  Court,  wherein  mere  argu* 
ment  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  or  such  causes  in  the  Jury 
Court  as  give  occadon  for  any  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  aA 
fectionfr— I  fancy,  there  are  few  who  bave  beard  botb  of 
them  that  would  not  assign  the  palm  to  Mr.  Cockburn  witbout 
the  smallest  hesitation.  Whetber  from  the  natural  constitu« 
lion  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  mind,  or  from  the  exercises  and  habiti 
in  which  he  has  trained  and  established  its  energies,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  himself  little  syropathy  for  the  MMMiple 
and  unadomed  workings  of  the  affections ;  and  lIBKigly 
be  bas,  and  deserves  to  bave,  little  success,  whep  he  atteni|gi 
to  command  and  controul  those  workings  for.MMposes  im^pt 
diately  his  own.  I  have  never  seen  any  ma^Vgenius  fail 
so  miserably  in  any  attempt,  as  he^Qjp  wliaKrer  he  strives 
to  produce  a  pathetic  eflect  by  his  eioqjience.  "^  Is  seen  and 
feit  in  a  moment,  that  he  is  wanderii||f  from  his  own  wideand 
lertile  field  of  dominion,  and  every  heart  which  he  itfiU  in- 
vade,  repelk  bim  with  coldness.    1$  is  not  by  an'«rtifictal 
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pUing'  togetber  of  beautifbl  words^  and  beautiful  images,  that 
cme  can  avre  mto  snbjection  the  rebellioas  pride  of  man's  bo- 
som.  It  is  not  by  such  dasding  spells  as  these,  tbat  a  Speaker 
or  a  writer  can  soüte  the  rock,  and 

«  Wake  the  aacred  souvce  of  sympaUietic  tean." 

Mr.  Jeffirey  is  tfae  Prioce  of  Rbetoricians ;  but  Mr.  Cock- 
biun,  in  every  other  respect  greatly  bis  inferior,  is  more  for* 
tunate  here.  He  b  an  Orator,  and  the  passions  are  the  legi« 
timate  and  willing  sobjects  of  bis  deeper  sway.  As  the  Sta- 
gyrite  would  have  expressed  it,  he  has  both  the  irirric  »dvui 
and  the  mmc  ^•^tm  but  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  possessioii  of  either. 

P.M. 
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Far  inferior  to  Hr.  Cockbum,  or  to  any  of  the  three  gen- 
demeo  I  first  described,  as  a  Speaker, — bat  far  above  Mr« 
Cockbum,  and  far  above  Mr.  Jeffrey,  as  a  lawyer,  is  Mr. 
James  Moncrieff,  without  all  doubt  at  this  moment  the  inost 
rising  man  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  This  gentleman  is  son  to 
Sir  H||w^Moncrieff,  a  well-'known  leader  of  the  Scottish 
ChiflSPIf  whom  1  shall,  perbaps,  have  occasion  to  speak 
Miength  hereafter.  He  has  a  countenance  füll  of  the  ex- 
fKsion  of  {|m||Ughtedness  and  logical  power,  and  bis  voice 
and  mann€H^liVHelivering  himself,  are  such  as  to  add  rouch 
to  this  the  natural  langu^ge  of  bis  countenance.  He  speaks 
in  a  firm,  lHj^  tone,  Ipd  Ins  phraseology  aspires  to  no  roerit 
beyond  that  of  closenesi  aod  precision.  And  yet,  although 
entirely  «tithout  display  of  ima^nation,  and  although  apparent' 
ly  scorniol  to  excess  of  every  merely  ornamental  part  of  the. 
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rfaetorical  art,  it  is  singalar  tbat  Mr.  Moncrieff  sbould  be  not 
ooly  a  fervid  and  animated  Speaker,  but  infinitely  more  keen 
and  fervid  throughout  die  wholetenor  of  his  discourse,  and 
more  given  to  assist  bis  words  by  violence  of  gesture,  tban 
any  of  the  more  imaginative  Speakers  whom  I  bave  already 
endeavoured  to  describe.  When  he  addresses  a  jury,  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  tbink  of  attacking  their  feelings ;  but  he  is 
determined  and  resolved,  that  be  will  omit  no  exertion  which 
may  enable  bim  to  get  the  command  over  their  reason.  He 
plants  himself  before  tbem  in  an  attitude  of  open  defiance ; 
be  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  against  bim ;  and  be 
must,  and  will,  subdue  tbem  to  bis  power.  Wherever  there 
is  room  to  lay  a  finger,  be  fixes  a  grappling-iron,  and  con« 
tinues  to  tear  and  tug  at  every  thing  that  opposes  bim,  tili 
the  most  stubborn  and  obstinate  incredulity  is  glad  to  pur- 
chase  repose  by  assenting  to  all  be  demands.  It  cannot  be 
Said,  that  there  is  mach  pleasure  to  be  bad  from  listening  to 
tbis  pleader ;  but  it  is  always  an  inspiriting  thing  to  witness 
the  exertion  of  great  energies,  and  no  man  wbo  is  fond  of 
excitement  will  comphin  of  bis  entertainment  His  cboleric 
demeanour  gives  a  zest  to  tbe  dryness  of  the  discussions  in 
which  be  is  commonly  to  be  found  engaged.  His  unmusical 
voicehas  so  much  nerve  and  vigourin  itsdiscords,  that  ailer 
bearing  it  on  several  occasions,  I  began  to  relisb  tbe  grating 
effect  it  produces  upon  the  tympanum — as  a  cbild  gets  fond 
of  pepper-coms,  after  two  or  three  burnings  of  its  moutb. 
And  as  acquired  tastes  are  usually  more  strong  tban  natural 
ones,  I  am  not  disposed  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Moncij||^^uld 
have  some  admirers  among  the  constant  al 
Scottish  Courts,  wbo  think  bim  by  far  t 
Speaker  of  all  that  address  tbem.  They  kl 
my  friend  Charles  Lloyd  says  of  tobacco, 


Scottish  Courts,  wbo  think  bim  by  far  tbe, most  agreea^. 
sneaker  of  all  that  address  tbem.    Thev  Qi9iM|y  of  him/w 


«Roses — violets — battoyt-  -,  .' 

For  the  smaller  sorl  of  boys^— 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant — 
Xhou  art  the  only  maiüy  scent" 
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It  18  not,  faowever,  as  a  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Moncrieff  bas  bis 
greatest  game  before  bim.  Mr.  Clerk  bas  past  bis  grand 
climacteric ;  and  unless  universal  mmour  say  falsely,  Mn 
Craostoun  is  about  to  retire.  There  is  no  qoestion,  when- 
ever  eitber  of  these  leaders  is  removed,  bis  baton  of  com- 
•mand  must  come  into  the  strenuous  grasp  of  Mr.  Moncrieff. 
Already  be  is  a  great  and  profound  lawyer,  so  far  as  know- 
ledge  is  concerned,  and  tbe  natnral  energy  of  bis  intellect 
will  by  every-day's  practice  increase  its  power  of  tbrowing 
new  tigbt.  upon  what  is  known  to  bimself  and  to  others. 
Moreover,  in  tbese  Scottisb  Courts,  a  viery  great  proportioQ 
of  tbe  most  important  pleadings  arecarried  on  in  writing — a 
department  in  whicb  Mr.  Moncrieff  bas  few  rivals  at  present, 
and  in  all  probability  will,  ere  long,  bave  none.  For  it.is  not 
to  be  supposed,  tbat  eitber  Mr.  Jeffrey  or  Mr.  Cockbum,  or 
any  otber  barrister  wbo  possesses  tbe  more  populär  and  fas-' 
cinating  kinds  of  elocntion,  will  ever  cboose  to  interfere,  lo 
ßny  considerable  extent,  witb  a  style  of  practice  so  mucb  more 
laborious.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  Mr.  Moncrieff  is  witbin 
sigbt  of  tbe  very  summit  of  bis  profession ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  tbere  were  any  one  lower  down  tbe  bill,  wbo  migbt 
be  likely,  by  any  bold  and  sudden  movement,  to  reacb  tbe 
post  of  bonour  before  bim. 

Anotber  Speaker  of  considerable  note  is  Mr.  Murray,  tbe 
same  gendeman  of  wbom  I  spoke  as  presiding  at  tbe  Burns's 
Dinner  last  montb.  Tbis  barrister  is  in  some  respects  so  very 
near  tbe  point  of  excellence,  tbat  tbe  first  time  one  bears  bim, 
one  caonot  belp  wondering  tbat  be  sbould  not  be  more  talked 
of  than  be  is.  Of  all  bis  brotber  advocates,  witb  tbe  Single 
exception  of  Mr.  Cranstoun,  be  bas  tbe  most  courtly  pre- 
sence  and  demnnour.  His  features  are  good,  altbougb  not 
striking ;  Ms'ffiile  bas  sometbing  very  agreeable  in  it ;  and 
bis  gestures  ace  as  elegant  as  Mr.  Cranstoun's,  and  infinitely 
more  easy.  Vwhen  be  gets  upon  a  sarcastic  key,  be  keeps 
dallyiog  witb  it  in  a  very  ligbt,  loving,  and  graceful  manner, 
and  is  altogetber  very  mucb  calculated  for  deligbting  any 
populär  audience  in  an  ordinary  case.    As  pleasantry,  bow« 
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ever,  is  bis  cbief  forte,  it  cannot  be  expected  tbat  he  sboiild 
attaio  tbrough  that  alone  to  the  first-rate  eminence  of  (aToar 
and  reputation,  so  long  as  be  bas  to  enter  the  lists  witb  die 
far  tuore  pure  and  classical  wit  of  Mr.  Cranstoun,  the  more 
copious  and  brilliant  wit  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  the  more  effectaal, 
irresistible,  sheer  humour  of  Mr.  Clerk  or  Mr.  Cockbam. 
As  for  patbos,  I  hope  he  will  never  attempt  it ;  if  be  does  ad- 
veoture  upon  such  an  Icarian  flight,  it  will  certainly  be,  like 
bis  prototype,  mox  daturus  nomina  ponto. 

These  are  91II  that  are  ever  in  the  present  time  talked  of  as 
great  Speakers  at  ihe  Scottish  Bar.  At  whatever  comer  of 
the  Parliament-House  you  may  happen  to  take  your  stand, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  be  wilhin  hearing  of  one  or  other  of 
them,  or  within  the  rush  of  listeners  setting  in  towards  the 
quarter  where  one  or  other  of  them  is  expected  shortly  to 
make  bis  appearance.  There  are  several,  however,  who 
would  Very  fain  be  su^posed  to  belong  to  the  saine  class  wltb 
these,  and  some,  no  doubt,  who  may  bereafter  belong  to  it. 
Among  the  former,  conspieuous  and  loud,  I  found  my  old  ac- 
quaintance,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  for  he  has  deserted  Westrainster- 
Hall,  and  resumed  of  late  the  advocate's  gown  he  had  wora 
bere  in  the  days  of  bis  youth  ;  chiefly,  I  am  told,  witb  an  eye 
to  the  new  Jury  Court  in  civil  causes,  where  he  expected  bis 
English  practice  would  be  of  great  Service  to  him.  Idonot 
discover,  however,  that  bis  return  to  the  Edinburgh  Bar  bas 
bornemuch  resemblance  eitber 

"  To  a  re-appearin/e:  star, 
Or  a  glory  firom  afar." 

His  extravagant  vehemenceof  gesture,  and  bis  foamingcati^ 
ract  of  words,  seein  to  be  regarded  witb  rathy  a  mortifying 
kind  of  indifference  by  the  Juries ;  and  as  for  the  l^udges,  no- 
thing can  be  less  likely  to  prove  effective  in  defMÜshing  their 
quiet  and  resolute  defensiveness,  than  that  ince^nt  crasb  of 
ill-directed  ärtillery  which  is  levelled  against  them  by  Mr. 
Grant.  He  quite  mis-caiculates  his  elevation ;  there  is  a  most 
mistakeu  curve  iu  bis  parabolas ;  and  the  shot  d*  tbis  noisy 
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eogiiieer  fure  all  spent  before  tbey  reach  the  poiat  at  wfaich 
they  are  aimed.  In  short,  Mr.  Grant  b  by  no  means  listened 
to  bere  in  Edinburgh  with  the  same  attention  which  he  is 
med  to  receive  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  that  the 
rule  abont  lawyers  making  bad  Speakers  in  Parliament  may 
be  considered  as  exactly  contradicted  in  this  instance»  Not 
that  Mr.  Grant  is  a  good  Speaker  even  in  Parliament,  bat 
tbere  he  certainly  is  a  useful  one,  and  apparently  an  accept* 
able  one.  It  would  be  too  mach  for  poor  human  nature  to 
meet  with  equal  success  in  every  thing.  But  although  I  am 
no  admirer  of  Mr.  Grant's  eloquence,  I  assure  you  I  was  very 
glad  to  meet  once  more  with  an  old  acquaintance,  for  whosQ 
character,  as  a  gentleman,  no  one  can  have  a  higher  respect, 
and  for  whose  good  Company  over  a  bottle  of  good  claret,  no« 
body  can  have  a  more  sincere  relish  than  myself.  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  evening  with  him  yesterday  at  Mr.  J  % 
where  we  talked  over  a  thousand  old  Temple  stories,  and 
were  as  happy  as  kings.  He  used  to  be  continually  about 
poor  Tom  Harris's  Chambers,  when  he  lived  in  Fig-tree 
Court-«-I  won't  say  how  many  years  aga 

P.M. 
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Tbxbe  is  another  class  of  Lawyers,  however,  who  have 
jio  ambition  of  rivalling  the  Cranstouhs  and  the  Jeffreys — ^who 
walk  in  a  totally  different  course  from  them — and  attain  in 
Ifaeir  own  walk,  if  not  to  an  equally  splendid,  certainly  to  an 
almost  as  lucrative  species  of  reputation.  These  are  the  class 
of  your  piain,  thorongh*going,  jog-trot  Lawyers,  who  are  sel- 
dom  employed  in  cases  of  the  very  highest  importance,  but 
whose  sober,  regulär,  business-like  manner  of  doing  every 
thing  that  is  entrusted  to  them,  procures  for  them  an  even, 
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uninterrupted,  nnvarying  life  of  well-paid  labaur.  It  it  opoo 
these  men  that  tbe  ordinary  ilin  of  your  common^place  litt« 
gation  scatters  its  coostantly  refreshing,  but  seldom  brightea* 
ing  dew.  The  lungs  of  these  men  are  einployed,  for  a  cer- 
taio  DOmber  of  hours  every  moroing,  in  pleading^  and  every 
evening  in  dictating.  With  diem,  the  intellectual  milMiorse' 
never  stops  a  moment  in  bis  narrow  round,  unkss  it  be  to 
allow  time  for  eating,  drinkmg,  and  sleeping.  Tbe  natural 
attitude  of  these  men,  is  tbat  of  labouring  at  a  side-bar. 
Their  heads  do  not  feel  comfortable  wben  dieir  wigs  are  ofil 
If  they  call  for  a  glass  of  ale  during  dinner,  they  astoond  the 
lackey  with  a  big  phrase  from  the  Style-book.  If  you  carry 
one  of  them  into  the  roidst  of  the  most  roagnificent  scenery 
of  nature,  bis  thoughts  will  still  tarry  behind  him  witbin  the 
narrow  and  dusty  precincts  of  tbe  Parliament-House  of  Edin- 
burgh. You  shall  see  him  pluck  a  Condeseendence  from  bis 
pocket,  andconoverits  sprawling  pages,  althougbtbegrand- 
est  of  mountains  be  bebind,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  lakes 
before  bim« 


"  Bear  witness,  many  a  pensive  sigfa 

Of  thonghtful when  he  strajs 

Alone  upon  Loch  VeoVs  heights, 
Cr  by  Loch  Lomond's  braes.' 


I» 


These  are  tbe  true  plodders  of  tbe  profession — notbing  can 
be  more  genuine  tban  their  obscure  devouon — '^  they  and  tbe 
otber  slaves  of  the  Lamp !" 

During  one  of  my  earliest  visits  to  the  Parliament-House, 
when  I  was  picking  up  from  variöus  quarters  the  first  mdi- 
ments  of  that  information  which  I  have  now  been  retailing 
for  your  benefit,  an  elderly  lawyer,  by  name  Mn  Forsytb, 
was  pointed  out  to  me»  I  forget  by  whom,  as  Standing  at  the 
head  of  tfais  class.  On  talking  over  these  matters  with  my 
friend  Mr.  W-  ,  however,  I  found  reason  to  doubt  wbetber 
this  person  might  not  be  well  entided  to  take  bis  place  among 
those  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  result  of  my  own  subsequent 
Observation  and  diligent  attendance  on  these  Courts  of  Jos- 


tice»  has  certsdnly  been  to  eonfinn  me  in  this  notion  of  the 
matta*.  There  is,  indeed,  something  so  very  Singular  and 
characteristic  in  the  wlK>le  appearance  of  Mr.  Forsytb,  that, 
even  at  first  »gbt,  I  slioald  scarcely  have  been  persuaded, 
without  some  diffically,  to  set  bim  down  as  a  mere*  ordinary 
dnidge  of  bis  profession.  I  am  so  deeply  imbaed  with  the 
pre|adices  of  a  pbysiognomist  and  a  craniologist,  tfaati  could 
not  be  easily  bronght  to  tbink  tbere  was  notbing  extraordi* 
nary  in  one  on  wbom  nature  bad  stamped  so  very  pecultar  a 
Signet 

I  bave  never  seen  a  coontenanee  tbat  combined,  in  such  a 
Strange  manner,  originality  of  expresaon  witb  features  of 
coauDon'^place  f^pmiation.  His  forebead  is  indeed  massy  and 
Square,  so  far  as  it  is  seen ;  but  bis  wig  comes  so  low  down, 
as  to  conceal  about  tfae  wbole  of  its  stractaie  His  nose  is 
large  and  firm,  but  sbaped  without  the  least  approacb  to  one 
beaotifttl  line.  His  mputh  is  o{  the  widest,  and  ruddy-fashion- 
ed }  but  whether  he  doses  it  entirely,  or,  what  is  more  com- 
mon, bolds  it  8%hdy  open  witb  a  little  twist  to  tbe  left,  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  its  intense  sagadty  of  expression,  for 
tbe  common-place  arcbness  of  a  mere  practised  dealer  in  liti- 
gation.  His  cheeks  are  poiiderous,  and  look  as  if  they  bad 
been  cast  in  brass,  and  bis  cbin  projects  witb  an  irresistible 
air  of  ungullibility.  But  tbe  wbole  of  this  would  be  notbing 
without  his  eyes.  Tbe  one  of  these  is  black  as  jet,  and  looks 
out  dearly  from  among  a  tangled  and  ever-twinkling  web  of 
wrinkles,  Tbe  other  is  light  in  hue,  and  glimmers  tbrough 
a  4arge  and  watery  sur&ce,  contracted  by  no  wrinkles — (the 
lids  on  that  side  being  large,  smooth,  and  oily)— »generally  in 
a  direction  as  opposite  as  possible  from  tbat  wbicb  its  more 
vivacious  neighbour  happens  to  be  foUowing  for  tbe  moment 
It'bas  not,  however,  tbe  appearance  of  bang  blind,  to  one 
wbo  views  it  disconnected  from  tbe  other^  and  nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  strikin^  than  the  total  difference  of  effect 
wbicb  tbe  countenance  produces,  according  as  it  is  viewed  in 
sinistral  ori&dextral  profile.  .  On  tbe  one  side,  you  bave  the 
large,  glaied,  grey  eye,  refiecting  an  air  of  nnutterable  Inno- 
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eebce  and  suavity  dn  all  tfae  ftatores  it  seems  to  be  iUnmitialiBg. 
Od  tbe  öther,  ydu  bave  tbe  small  bladi  ins,  tipped  in  tkfe 
centre  witb  an  unquenchable  dazding  flacae,  and  tfarowing 
OD  every  thing  aböVe  aüd  beldw  it «  iustre  df  acnineit,  tbat 
Argtts  might  bave  beeti  proud  to  fival  witb  all  bis  ilbiqvlity 
of  glances.  Sucb  a  &ce  as  tbis  was  never  meant  to  be  tbe 
index  of  any  common  mind.  ^^  Nibil  iniitile,  nibil  vannm, 
nihil  snpervacanetom  in  Natura*'  ae  tbe  Prince  ei  EngHak 
intellect  bas  wcSl  expressed  it 

My  friend  W-*— —  informs  me,  that  tbe  histdry  of  tbi^  gen* 
tieman  bas  been  no  l'ess  peculiar  tban  is  bis  pby«kignotDy. 
In  bis  youtb  be  was  destined  for  tbe  Eirk,  and  proceeded  so 
Cur  in  that  way  as  to  be  dubbed  a  licentiate,  or  pfeacber, 
wbidi  is  tbe  nearest  approacb  in  tbe  Scottish  Church  to  onr 
deacon's  Orders.  Bnt"-^öm  canses^  it  is  probable,  cf  no  nn- 
common  natare — ^be  soon  became  disgusted  witb  tbe  idea  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  ciareer,  and  determined  to  become  an  Advo- 
cate.  In  those  days,  however,  that  was  not  qnile  so  easy  a 
matter  of  attainment  as  it  bas  since  come  to*l)e.  Tbe  Adv<o> 
cates  at  that  time  were  accnstomed  to  exercise  a  discretiomorjr 
right,  of  excluding  from  tbeir  Facolty  wbomsoever  tbey  cho^ 
'  to  consider  as  unfit  to  ettter—not  merely  ob  tbe  score  of 
learniog  or  talent,  (for,  in  regard  to  these,  tbe  pretence  stiB 
Kngers) — but,  if  it  so  pleased  tbeir  fancy,  cm  tbe  score  of 
want  of  birtb,  or  statas  in  society-^a  notion,  tbe  revival  of 
whtch,  if  attempted  now-a-days,  would  probaUy  be  scouted 
by  a  very  triumpbant  majority  of  tbeir  body.  What  BKr. 
Forsytb's  birtb  might  be,  1  know  not;  bat  so  it  was,  diatlbe 
admission  of  tbe  yooi^  licentiate,  against  wbose  cbaracter  no 
one  conid  say  one  word,  was  opposed  most  stiffly  in  tbe  Fa- 
cnlty  ineetings,  and  he  did  not  sacceed  in  bis  object  tili  aAer 
repeated  appUcations  bad  testified  thefirmnessof  bispurpose, 
and  tinie  bad  prodoced  its  proper  effect,  in  making  bis  oppo- 
pents  asbamed  of  contradicting  it. 

He  became  an  Advocate,  tberefore  $  and,  by  degrees,  tbe 
$ame  inflexible  p^tinacity  of  will  which  bad  procured  bis  ad- 
mission  iQto  tbe  Fwxity^  elevated  bim  to  a  coosiderable  «bare 
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of  practice.  Witboot  making  any  one  appearance  that  couM 
ever  be  cfldied  splendid,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  great  number 
offnen  tbat  did  inake  «och  appearance»,  Mr.  Forsytfa  was  r»* 
solved  that  he  should  make  a  fortone  at  the  Bar,  and  diat  was 
enougb.  From  day  to  day,  and  from  honr  to  honr,  he  was 
at  bis  post.  He  came  to  the  Court  eariiertban  any  one  eise, 
and  he  staid  thne  laHer.  His  sagaciot»  countenance  was 
never  anussing;  and  they  who  saw that  conntenaaoe  perpetn^ 
ally  before  them,  conld  not  fail  to  read  its  meanbg.  Other 
men  laboored  by  fits  and  Starts,  and  always  with  a  view  to 
someparticidar  and  immediate  object  of  ambition ;  tbis  »an 
iabonred  continually,  because  it  was  bis  pri^ciple  and  his  be- 
£ef  that  be  conld  not  be  bappy  wathout  labouring,  and  be- 
canse  he  knew  and  feit  that  it  was  impossible  a  man  of  bis 
talents  dioold  labour  long  withont  beiag  appreciated  and  Jre* 
warded  in  the  end. 

If  he  had  no  brie(  he  did  not  cave  Ibr  that  want,  or  allow 
himsdf  to  take  advantage  of  any  preteaee  for  idleness.  Hte 
strong  intellect  conld  no  more  do  withont  woik^  than  his  ro- 
bust body  conld  sobsist  withont  food.  if  be  had  not  enougb 
10  occnpy  hi»  in  the  affidrs  of  inchvidtud  men,  he  had  always 
the  speci^  and  its  concerns,  on  whichto  exercise  his  strength. 
And  at  a%ne  when  nobody  snspeded  bim  of  possesang 
eitber  ambition  or  alnlity  for  any  tibing  morethan  the  drudg- 
ery  of  his  profession,  he  pnblisbed  a  book  on  the  Prindples 
of  Moral  Science,  coarse  indeed  in  many  of  Its  conceptions, 
and  coarse  in  its  langnage,  but  overflowing  everywhere  with 
Ae  marks  of  most  intense  Observation,  and  most  mascnline 
originality.  From  this  time,  üie  stamp  of  hb  inteUect  was 
ascertained,  and  Ümse  who  had  been  most  accustomed  to 
speak  sUghtingly  of  bim^  fonnd  tbemselves  compdled  tb  con- 
fess  his  power. 

His  natural  want  of  high  doquence  iias  prevented  him  from 
being  the  rival  of  the  great  lawyers  I  have  described,  in  tbeir 
finest  field ;  and  a  certmn  impatience  of  all  ornament,  bas 
prevented  him  from  rivalling  them  in  writing.  Neither,  as  I 
am  inlbrmed|  bas  he  ever  be^n  «ble  to  penetrate  into  the  deptfas 
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t>f  legal  arguments  wHb  tbe  same  clear  felictty  wfaich  some 
of  those  remarkable  men  have  displayed.  But  be  bas  been 
williDg  to  .task  tbe  vigour  of  an  Herculean  anderstanding  to 
a  species  of  work  wbicb  these  men  wonld  bave  thongbt  them* 
selvesentided  to  despise^  and  to  slar  over,  if  it  did  come  into 
their  bands,  witb  comparative  inattention ;  and  it  is  tbus  that 
bis  fortune  bas  been  niade.  .He  cannot  do  what  some  of  bis 
bretbren  can  do ;  bat  wbatever  be  can  dp,  be  will  do.  While 
ibey  reserve  tbe  füll  exertion  of  tbeir  fine  energies  for  occa- 
nons  tbat  catcb  tbeir  fancy,  and  promise  opportunity  of  ex* 
traordinary  display,  be  allows  bis  fancy  to  bave  notbing  to 
say  in  tbe  matter ;  and  display  is  a  tbing  of  wbicb  be  never 
dreams.  He  bas  not  tbe  magical  sword  tbat  will  shiver  steel, 
nor  tbe  magical  sbield  that  will  dazzle  an  advancing  foe  into 
blindness ;  but  be  is  clothed  cap^a-pee  in  barness  of  proot, 
and  he  bas  bis  mace  always  in  bis  band.  He  is  contented  to 
be  ranged  witb  tbe  ordinary  cla«B  of  Champions ;  bat  Aey 
wbo  meet  bim,  feel  tbat  bb  vigour  nnght  well  enlhle  faim  to 
exchange  thrusts  with  their  superiors« 

It  wottld  sorely  argne  a  very  stränge  degree  of  ohsünacy, 
to  deny  that  all  this  speaks  of  an  inteOect  of  no  ordinary  cast 
There  is  nowalk  of  exertion  wbicb  may  not  be  dignified  ;  and 
I  imagineit  is  notoften  that  such  a  walk  as  that  of  Mr.  For* 
syth  bas  found  such  an  intellect  as  bis  willing  to  adom  it 


There  are  still  several  of  the  Scottish  Advocates  whom  I 
ought  to  describe  to  you ;  but  I  reserve  them,  and  tbeir  pe* 
coliarities,  for  matter  of  oral  communication.  My  object  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  give  you  some  general  notion  of  those 
wbo  at  present  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  an 
Order  of  men  whose  naroe  is  familiär  to  you,  and  celebrated 
everywhere,  but  of  wbicb  very  little  is,  in  general,  knowti 
accurately  by  such  as  have  not  personally  visifed  the  scene 
of  their  exertions.    I  suppose  I  have  already  said  enough  to 
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co&vioce  you  tbat  the  high  reputatioii  eiyoyed  by  tbe  Sc^ttisb 
juriscoiinilts  is  far  from  being  an  anraerited  reputationj  and 
tbat,  takiog  tbe  size  and  popalation  of  tbe  country  iDto  view, 
Sootland  bas  at  least  as  mucb  reason  to  be  prood  of  her  Bar 
as  any  country  in  Europe. 


P.  M- 


I4ETTER  XXXVUL 


TO  TEX   SAME. 


Till  within  these  few  years,  it  was  the  cnstom  for  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  Judges  of  whom  tbe  Court  of  Session  is  com* 
posed,  to  Sit  togetber  upon  tbe  same  bencb,  aad  Scottish  liti- 
gants  had  tbus  die  advantage  of  submittmg  tbeir  causes  to 
tbe  Joint  decisic«  of  a  mucb  greater  numbar  of  arbiters  than 
tbose  of  England  ever  had  to  do  with.  Tbe  enormous  in- 
crease  of  Ittigalion,  however,  whicb  resnlted  from  tbe  extended 
populationy  and,  above  all  from  tbe  extended  commerce 
of  Scotland,  joined,  perbaps,  witb  sufficient  experience 
tbat  tbis  multitude  of  connsellors  brougbt  disadvantages, 
as  well  as  advantages,  along  witb  it,  gave  rise  to  a  se-» 
paration  of  tbe  Civil  Court  into  two  divisions,  each  of  whicb 
now  exercises  tbe  fiiU  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  whole 
body ;  the  Jjord  President  of  tbe  Session  retaining  bis  place 
as  President  of  tbe  First,  and  tbe  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  (wbo 
acts  also,  as  bis  title  denotes,  as  bead  of  tbe  Criminal  Coort,) 
bemg  President  of  tbe  Second  of  these  Diyittons.  From  all 
tbat  I  can  bear,  tbis  arrangement  bas  been  prodoctive  of  the 
bappiest  efiects;.  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  business 
bdfig  of  course  discussed,  and  no  business  wbatever  being 
kss  tboroughly,  er  less  satisfactorily  discussed,  than  when 
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•ach  iikUvidttal  case  was  at  ODce,  as  the  popolar  phnise  ran, 
"  to'e»  before  the  FifeteenJ' 

The  nature  of  the  causes  with  which  diese  two  comts  bave 
heen  chiefly  occupied  since  I  began  to  attend  their  dltiogs, 
bas  been  such,  that  although  I  have  bad  great  amusement  in 
hearing  the  particular  sides  of  many  questions  set  forth  to  the 
best  advantage,  by  the  ingenaity  of  the  particular  pleaders, 
there  bas  been  mach  less  to  amuse  me,  a  stranger  to  the 
technicalities  of  the  Scottish  l^w,  in  the  more  concise  and 
more  abstruse  disquisitions  wberein  the  several  Judges  have 
delivered  their  opinions  coocenung  the  legal  merits  of  the 
arguments  employed  in  my  hearing.  The  extemal  appear» 
ance  of  the  Courts,  bowever,  is  abundantly  dignified  and  im- 
pressive ;  and,  without  beiog  able  to  understand  most  of  what 
was  delivered  from  the  Bencb,  I  have  heard  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  there  is  no  want  of  talent  in  the  Judges 
who  take  the  principal  direction  and  conduct  of  the  busineas 
hrou^t  beforß  them.  Tbe  President  of  the  SecQiid  Divi* 
sion,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  possess^d  of  all  tbe  discem» 
nent  and  diligence  which  it  is  pleasing  to  see  a  Judge  dis* 
|day ;  and  he  possesses,  moreover,  au  that  dignity  of  presenoe 
and  demeanour,  which  is  scaccely  less  necessoi'y,  and  wbicli 
b  infinitely  more  rare,  in  those  to  whom  the  high  duties  of 
such  statipns  are  entrusted.  In  bis  other  Court,  (the  Crimi- 
nal,  or  Justiciary  Court,  of  which  also  I  have  witoessed  seve- 
ral sittjngs,)  I  could  better  understand  what  was  going  for- 
ward,  and  better  appreciate  tbe  qualities  by  which  tbis  emi- 
nent Judge  is  universally  acknowledged  to  confer  bonour  upon 
bis  function. 

In  bis  Division  of  the  Civil  Court,  qne  of  bis  most  respected 
assessors  is  Lord  Robertson,  squ  to  the  great  histörian ;  nor 
(could  I  see,  without  a  very  peculiar  interest,  the  son  of  such 
a  man  occupying  and  adorning  such  a  Situation,  m  the  midsC 
pf  a  people  in  whose  minds  bis  name  must  be  asspqiated  witb 
$o  maoy  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  It  is  perhs^ 
tbe  finest  and  most  precious  of  all  tbe  rewards  wbicb  a  man 
»(  virtue  and  genius  receives,  firom  tbe  nation  to  wboße  ser» 
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vice  his  virtue  and  his  genius  have  ministered,  tbat  he  esta«» 
blishes  for  his  children  a  true  and  tofty  species  of  nobility  in 
the  eyes  of  that  people,  and  secnres  for  all  iheir  exertions, 
(however  these  may  difier  in  species  from  bis  own,)  a  watch- 
Ad  and  a  partial  attention  from  generaüons  long  subsequent 
to  that  on  which  the  first  and  immediate  lustre  of  his  own  re«- 
putation  and  bis  own  presence  may  have  been  reflected.   The 
tmth  is,  that  a  great  national  autbor  connects  bimself  for  ever 
with  all  the  better  part  of  his.nation,  by  the  ties  of  an  inteK 
lectaal  kinsmanship-— ties  which,  in  his  own  age,  are  scarcely 
less  powerful  than  those  of  the  kinsmansbip  of  blood,  and 
which,  instead  of  evaporatmg  and  being  forgotten  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  as  the  bonds  of  blood  must  in«* 
evitably  be,  are  only  rivetted  tlie  faster  by  every  year  tbat 
passes  over  them.    It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  tbat  any  iiueai 
descendant  of  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Locke,  or  Clären*, 
don,  or  any  one  of  the  great  autborsof  England,  sbould  have 
borne,  in  the  present  day,  the  name  of  bis  illustrious  progeni« 
tor,  and  seen  bimself,  and  bis  great  name,  treated  with  ne« 
glect  by  his  countrymen.    The  son  of  such  a  man  as  the  His- 
torian  of  Scotland,  is  well  entitled  to  share  in  these  bonour« 
able  feelings  of  bereditary  attachment  among  the  people  of 
Scotland ;— ^nd  be  does  share  in  them.    Even  to  me,  I  must 
confess  it  aflforded  a  very  genuine  delight,  to  be  allowed  to 
contemplate  the  featores  of  the  father,  as  reflected  and  pre* 
served  in  the  living  features  of  bis  son.    A  more  careless  ob* 
Server  would  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  any  very  striking 
resemblance  between  the  face  of  Lord  Robertson  and  the 
common  portraits  of  the  bistorian ;  but  I  could  easily  do  so. 
In  those  of  the  prints  which  represent  bim  at  an  early  period 
of  bis  life,  the  physiognomy  of  Robertson  is  not  seen  to  its 
best  advantage.    There  is,  indeed,  an  air  of  calmness  and 
tastefulness  even  in  them,  which  cannot  be  overlookedormis* 
taken ;  but  it  is  in  those  later  portraits,  which  give  the  fea- 
tures, after  they  had  been  devested  of  their  fulness  and  smooth* 
ness  of  outline,  and  filled  with  the  deeper  Itnes  of  age  and 
comparative  extenuation,  that  one  traces,  with  most  ease  and 
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satisfactioD,  the  image  of  genius,  and  the  impress  of  reflec- 
tion.  And  it  is  to  tliose  last  portraits  that  I  could  perceive 
tbe  strongest  likeness  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  Judge — 
but,  most  of  all,  in  his  grey  and  over-hanging  eye-brows, 
and  eyeSy  eloquent  equally  of  sagacity  of  intellect,  and  gen- 
tleness  of  temper. 

In  the  other  Division  of  the  Court,  I  yesterday  heard, 
without  exception,  the  finest  piece  of  judicial  eloquence  de- 
livered  in  the  finest  possible  way  by  the  Lord  President  Hope. 
The  requisites  for  this  kind  of  eloquence  are  of  course  total- 
ly  difierent  from  those  of  accomplished  barristership — and  I 
think  they  are  in  the  present  clever  age  infinitely  more  un- 
common.  When  possessed  in  tbe  degree  of  perfection  in 
which  this  Judge  possesses  them,  they  are  calculated  assared- 
\y  to  produce  a  yet  nobler  species  of  effect,  than  even  tlie 
finest  display  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  ever  can  command. 
They  produce  this  efiect  the  more  powerfully,  because  there 
are  comparatively  very  few  occasions  on  which  they  can  be 
called  upon  to  attempt  producing  it ;  but  besides  this  adven* 
titious  circumstance,  they  are  essentially  higher  in  their  quäl- 
ity,  and  the  feelings  which  they  excite  are  proportion&lly 
deeper  in  their  whole  character  and  complexion. 

I  confess  I  was  Struck  with  the  whole  scene,  the  more  be- 
cause I  had  not  heard  any  thing  which  might  have  prepared 
me  to  expect  a  scene  of  so  much  interest,  or  a  display  of  so 
much  power.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  the  presence  and  air  of 
any  Judge  should  grace  the  judgment-seat  more  than  those  of. 
the  Lord  President  did  upon  this  occasion.  When  I  entered, 
the  Court  was  completely  crowded  in  every  part  of  its  area 
and  galleries,  and  even  the  avenues  and  Steps  of  the  Bench 
were  covered  with  persons  who  could  not  find  aCcommodatioo 
for  sitting.  I  looked  to  the  Bar,  naturally  expecting  to  see  it 
filled  with  some  ofthe  most  favourite  Advocates;  but  was  as- 
tonished  to  perceive,  that  not  one  gendeman  in  a  gown  was 
there,  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  the  first  row,  commonly 
occupied  by  the  barristers,  was  entirely  deserted.  An  air  of 
inteose  expectationi  notwitbstanding,  was  stamped  upon  all 
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the  innumerable  faces  aroand  me,  and  from  the  direction  in 
wbich  most  of  them  were  turned,  I  soon  gathered  that  tbe  elo- 
quence  they  had  come  to  hear,  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Bencb.  The  Judges,  when  I  looked  towards  them,  had  none 
of  tbose  huge  piles  of  papers  before  them,  with  wbich  their 
desk  is  usually  covered  in  all  its  breadtb,  and  in  all  itslength. 
Neitber  did  they  appear  to  be  occupied  among  tbemselves 
with  arranging  tbe  order  or  substance  of  opinions  about  to  be 
delivered.  Eacb  Judge  sat  in  silence,  wrapt  np  in  himself, 
but  calm,  and  with  the  air  of  sharing  in  the  general  expect* 
ation  of  the  audience,  rather  than  that  of  meditaüng  on  any 
thing  wbich  he  himself  might  be  about  toutter.  In  äie  coun- 
tenance  of  tbe  President  alone,  I  fancied  I  could  perceiv«  the 
workings  of  anxious  thought.  He  leaned  back  in  bis  cbair^ 
bis  eyes  were  cast  downwards ;  and  bis  face  seemed  (o4)e 
covered  with  a  deadly  paleness,  wbich  I  had  never  before  %en 
its  masculine  and  commanding  lines  exhibit.       #  / 

At  length  be  lifted  up  bis  eyes,  and  at  a  signal  from  hU 
band,  a  man  clad  respectably  in  black  rose  from  the  second 
row  of  seats  behind  the  Bar.  I  could  not  at  first  see  bis  face; 
but  from  bis  air,  I  perceived  at  once  that  be  was  there  in  the 
capacity  of  an  offender.  A  minute  or  more  elapsed  before  a 
word  was  said,  and  I  heard  it  whispered  behind  me,  that  he 
was  a  well-known  solicitor  or  agent  of  the  Court,  who  had 
been  detected  in  some  piece  of  mean  chicanery,  and  I  com- 
prebended  that  the  President  was  about  to  rebuke  bim  for  bis 
transgression.  A  painful  struggle  of  feelings  seemed  to  keep 
the  Jodge  silent,  after  he  had  put  himself  into  tbe  attitude  of 
speaking,  and  the  silence  in  the  Court  was  as  profound  as 
midnight — but  at  last,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual-attempts, 
he  seemed  to  subdue  bis  feelings  by  one  strong  effort,  and 
he  named  tbe  man  before  bim  in  a  tone,  that  made  my  pulse 
quiver,  and  every  cheek  around  me  grow  pale. 

Anotber  pause  followed — and  then,  all  at  once,  the  face  of 
tbe  Jodge  became  flushed  all  over  with  crimson,  and  he  be- 
gan  to  roll  out  the  sentences  of  bis  rebuke  with  a  fervour  of 
Indignation,  that  made  me  wonder  by  what  emotions  the  tor« 
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rent  could  have  bcen  so  long  witbheld  from  flowing.  His 
voice  is  the  most  hoUow  and  sonorous  I  ever  heard,  and  its  grave 
wrath  filled  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walto  around,  thrilling 
aod  Piercing  every  nerve  of  every  ear,  like  the  hear  echo  of 
an  eartbquake.  The  trumpet-note  of  an  organ  does  not  peal 
through  the  vaults  of  a  catbedral  with  half  so  deep  a  majesty  ; 
and  I  thought  within  myself  that  the  offence  must  indeed  be 
great,  whicfa  could  deserve  to  call  down  upon  any  head,  snch 
a  palsying  sweep  of  terrors.  It  is  impossible  I  should  con- 
vey  to  you  any  idea  of  the  power  of  this  awful  voice ;  bot, 
never  tili  I  myself  heard  it,  did  I  appreciate  the  just  mean- 
ing  of  Pante,  where  he  says,  '^  Even  in  the  vnldemess^  the 
fdion  toill  irembUf  if  he  hears  the  voice  of  ajust  ManJ*^ 
\  Had  either  the  sentiments  or  the  langUage  of  the' Judge 
be^  other  than  worthy  of  such  a  vehicle,  there  is  no  quesr 
tioQ  that  the  effect  of  its  natural  potency  would  soon  have 
passed  awaj^i  Bnt  what  sentiments  can  be  more  worthy  of 
bbrrowing  energy  from  the  grandest  music  of  Nature,  than 
those  with  which  an  upright  and  generous  soul  contemplates, 
from  its  elevation  of  purity,  the  black  and  loathsome  mazes 
of  the  tangled  web  of  deceit  ?  The  paltry  caitiff  that  stood  be- 
fore  him,  must  have  feit  himself  too  much  honoured,  in  at- 
tracting  even  indignation  from  one  so  far  above  his  miserable 
sphere.  Witli  such  feelings,  and  such  a  voice,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  rebuke  he  uttered  should  not  have  been  an  elo- 
quent rebuke.  But  even  the  language  in  which  the  rebuke 
was  clothed,  would  have  been  enough,  of  itself  alone,  to  beat 
into  atoms  the  last  lingering  reed  of  self-complacency,  on 
which  detected  meanness  might  have  endeavoured  to  prop  np 
the  hour  and  agony  of  its  humiliation.  Mens  est  id  quodfadi 
disertum;  and  whatever  harrowing  words  the  haughtiness  of 
insulted  virtue,  the  scom  of  honour,  the  coldness  of  disdain, 
the  bittemess  of  pity  might  supply,  came  ready  as  flashes  from 
a  bursting  thunder-cloud,  to  scatter  ten-fold  dismay  upon  this 
poor  wretch,  and  make  his  flesh  and  his  spurit  creep  chill 
within  him  like  a  bruised  adder.  His  coward  eye  wa&  fasci- 
Dated  by  the  glance  that  kiUed  him»  and  he  durst  not  look 
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for  a  moment  from  tbe  face  of  bis  chastiser.  He  did  look  for 
a  moment ;  at  one  terrible  word  he  looked  wildly  round,  as 
if  to  seek  for  some  wbisper  of  protection,  or  some  den  of 
shelter.  But  he  found  none.  And  even  after  tbe  rebuke  was 
at  an  end,^  he  stood  like  tbe  statae  of  Fear,  frozen  in  tbe 
same  attitude  of  immoveable  desertedness. 


Tbis  Judge  was  formerly  President  of  tbe  Criminal  Court  ;• 
and  after  being  present  at  tbis  scene,  I  bave  no  difficulty  in 
believing  wbat  I  bear  from  every  one,  that,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  he  far  surpassed  every  Judge  wbom  tbe  present 
time  bas  witnessed,  or  of  wbom  any  memory  survives.  Had 
any  goiie  before  bim,  bis  equal  in  tbe  ^'  terrible  graces"  of 
jodicial  eloquence,  it  is  not  possible  tbat  he  should  soon  bave 
been  forgotten.  Feelings  such  as  tbis  man  possesses,  wben 
expressed  as  he  expresses  them,  produce  an  effect,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whetber  tbe  impression  may  be  likely  to 
abide  longest  in  tbe  bosoms  of  tbe  good,  or  in  those  of  tbe 
wicked« 

As  I  came  away  tbrougb  tbe  crowd,  I  heard  a  pale,  anxious 
looking  old  man,  who,  I  doubt  not,  had  a  cause  in  Court, 
wbisper  to  bimself — ^'  God  be  tbanked — ^tbere's  one  true  Gen- 
tleman at  tbe  bead  of  them  all." 


P.M. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 


TO  THE    SAKE. 


I  HAVB  lendeavoured  to  give  you  some  notion  of  tbe  present. 
sUte  of  the  Bar  and  Bencb  of  Scotland— and  I  bave  done 
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so,  it  may  be,  at  greater  length  than  you  were  prepared  to 
expect.  The  individuals  whom  I  have  pourtrayed,  are 
all,  however,  men  of  strong  and  peculiar  intellectual  con- 
formation ;  and  therefore,  witbout  taking  their  Station  or 
functions  into  view,  tbey  cannot  be  unworthy  of  detain- 
ing,  as  individuals,  some  considerable)portion  of  a  traveller^s 
attention.  In  our  age,  wben  so  much  oil  is  poured  upon  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ocean  of  life,  that  one's  eye  can,  for  the 
jodost  part,  see  nothing  bat  the  smoothness  and  the  flatness 
of  uniformitj',  it  is  a  raost  refreshing  thing  to  come  upon 
sooie  sequestered  bay,  where  the  breakers  still  gambol  along 
the  sands,  and  leap  up  against  the  rocks  as  they  used  to  de. 
I  fear  that  ere  long  such  luxury  will  be  rarer  even  in  Scot- 
land  than  it  now  is ;  and,  indeed,  from  all  I  hear,  nothing  can 
be  more  distinct  and  remarkable  than  the  decrease  in  the 
quantvm  of  it,  which  has  occurred  within  the  memory  even  of 
persons  of  my  own  time  of  life.  The  peculiarities,  which  ap- 
pear  to  me  so  strong  and  singular  in  the  present  worthies  of 
the  Parliament-House,  are  treated  with  infinite  disdain  by 

my  friend  W ,  for  example,  who  ridicules  them  as  being 

only  the  last  feeble  gleanings  of  a  field,  which  he  himself  re- 
members  to  have  seen  bending  beneath  the  load  of  its  original 
fertility. 

The  Bench  of  former  days,  he  represents  to  have  been  a 
glorious  harvest  of  character,  and  he  deplores  its  present  con- 
dition,  as^  widi  scarcely  more  than  a  Single  exception,  one  of 
utter  and  desolate  barrenncss.  He  himself  remembers  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  Macqueen  of  Braxfield,  and  he  assures 
me,  that,  since  bis  death,  the  whole  exterior  of  judicial  de- 
portment  has  been  quite  altered — and  I  verily  believe  be 
thinks  it  has  been  altered  for  the  worse,  although  there  are 
few  of  bis  opinions,  probably,  in  which  heis  more  singular  tbaa 
in  this.  Over  the  mandepiece  of  bis  study,  he  has  a  very  fine 
print  of  this  old  Judge,  in  bis  füll  rohes  of  office,  which  be 
seldom  looks  at  witbout  taking  occasion  to  introduq§  some 
Strange  grotesque  anecdote  of  its  original.  If  the  resemblance 
of  the  picture  be  exact,  as  he  says  it  is,  old  Braxfield  must 
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indeed  have  been  a  person,  whom  nobody  could/or  an  instant 
sappose  to  be  one  of  tbe  ordinary  race  of  mortals.     His  face 
is  broad,  and  the  whole  of  its  muscles  appear  to  be  firm  and 
ponderous  in  their  texture — you  cannot  suppose  that  such 
were  ever  nourisbed  upon  kickshaw&— they  have  obviously 
borrowed  their  substance  from  a  stintless  regimen  of  beef, 
brandy,  and  claret.     His  nose  is  set  well  into  bis  forehead,  as 
if  Nature,  in  making  him,  had  determined  to  grudge  no  ex- 
penditure  of  hone.    His  mouth  wears  a  grin  of  inefiable  sa- 
gacity,  derision,  and  coarse  uncontroUable  humour,  all  min«* 
gled  with  a  copious  allowance  of  sensuality.     He  must  have 
had  a  most  tyrannical  qua||tity  of  Will,  tojudge  from  the  way 
in  which  the  wig  sits  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  and  nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  expressive  of  determined  resolution  than 
the  glance  of  his  light  eyes  beneath  their  pent-house  brows, 
although  from  the  stile  in  which  they  are  set,  one  sees  that 
they  mast  have  been  accustomed  to  roll  about,  more  than 
the  eyes  6f  steadfast  and  masculine  men  are  commonly  used 
to  do.     I  should  think  it  impossible  that  any  joke  could  have 
been  too  coarse  for  this  man's  digestion ;  he  must  have  expe- 
rienced  sensations  of  paradisiacal  delight  in  reading  Swift's 
description  of  the  dalliance  between  Gulliver  and  Glumdal« 
clitch.    Even  the  Yahoos  neighing  by  the  river  side,  must 
have  been  contemplated  by  him  with  the  most  unmingled  sua- 
vity. — ^II  is,  by  the  way,  a  stränge  enough  thing,  how  many  of 
our  great  English  authors  seem  to  have  united  the  utmost  ac« 
tivity  and  shrewdness  of  intellect,  and  coramanding  thorough- 
going  pertinacity  ofcharacter,  with  an  intolerable  relish  for  all 
the  coarser  kinds  of  Jests.    Thebreed  of  such  men  was  con- 
tinued  uninterruptedly  from  Echard  to  Swift  and  his  brethren, 
and  from  Swift  to  Warburton  and  his  brethren.     These  were 
all  churchmen ;  had  Braxfield  been  in  the  church,  he  must 
have  been  an  author,  and  I  doubt  not  he  would  have  caught 
the  falling  mantle.     I  should  like  to  see  a  portrait  of  the  Car- 
dinal, for  whose  edification  Poggio  compiled  his  FaceticR  ;  I 
dare  say,  there  must  be  a  family  likeness  between  it  and  this 
of  Braxfield. 
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In  the  days,  when  the  strong  talents  of  this  original  gave 
him  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  whole  of  bis  brethren  of  tbe 
coif,  and  a  still  greater  over  tbe  gentlemen  of  tbe  Bar,  with 
many  of  wbom  be  lived  on  terms  of  tbe  most  perfect  fkroi- 
liarity — ^tbe  style  of  private  life  generally  adopted  by  tbe 
principal  Judges  and  Advocates,  and  tbe  style  in  wbich  the 
public  intercourse  between  tbese  two  sets  of  wortbies  was  car- 
ried  on,  were  botb,  as  migbt  be  conjectured,  as  remote  as 
possible  from  tbe  decorum  at  present  in  fasbion.  Not  tbat 
tbere  was  in  eitber  any  licence  productive  of  seriously  bad 
effects  to  tbe  people  of  the  country,  but  tbere  certainly  must 
have  been  sometbing  as  difierent^as  possible  from  any  tbing 
tbat  bas  been  witnessed  in  our  Englisb  Courts  of  Law  for 
tbese  many  centuries  past.  Braxfield  was  very  fond  of  cards 
and  of  claret,  and  it  was  no  very  unusual  tbing  to  see  bim 
take  bis  seat  upon  tbe  Bench,  and  some  of  bis  friends  take 
tbeir's  at  the  Bar,  within  not  a  great  many  minutes  of  die  ter- 
mination  of  some  tavern-scene  of  common  devotion  to  eitber 
of  tbese  amusements.  I  have  never  heard,  tbat  any  excesses 
committed  by  Braxfield  bad  tbe  least  power  to  disturb  bim  in 
bis  use  of  bis  faculties;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  tbat  all 
bis  associates  bad  beads  as  strong  as  bis,  nor  to  be  wonder- 
ed  at,  altbougb  many  extraordinary  things  may  have  occurred 
on  such  trying  occasions.  I  have  heard  of  an  advocate  Com- 
ing to  tbe  Parliament^House  fresh  from  the  tavern,  with  one 
stocking  white  and  tbe  other  black,  and  insisting  upon  ad- 
dressing  the  Judges,  exacdy  as  ten  minutes  before  be  bad  been 
addressing  the  chairman  of  bis  debauch.  One  yet  living  is 
Said  to  have  maintained  a  stout  batde  on  one  occasion  witb 
tbe  late  President  Dundas,  (father  to  Lord  Melville,)  who  re- 
fused  to  listen  to  him  when  he  made  bis  appearance  in  this 
condition.  The  check  given  to  him  seemed  to  have  the  ef- 
fect  of  immediately  restoring  bim  to  the  possession  of  some 
moiety  of  bis  faculties ;  and,  without  being  able  to  obtain  one 
glimpse  of  the  true  reason  wbich  made  tlie  Judge  reluctant 
to  listen,  or  the  true  nature  of  tbe  cause  on  wbich  he  con- 
ceived  himself  entitled  to  expatiate,  be  commenced  a  long  and 
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most  elofpent  harangue  upon  the  digaity  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  ending  witb  a  foripal  protest  agaiost  the  isaaner 
in  wbich  be  had  beeo  used,  and  interspersing  every  para- 
grapb  witb  copious  repetitions  of  these  words, — "  It  is  ou^ 
duty  and  oar  privilege  to  speak,  my  Lord ;  and  it  is  your 
duty  and  your  privilege  to  bear."  Anotber  Advocate,  also 
yet  living,  is  said,  in  a  similar  State  of  haziness,  to  have  for- 
gotten  for  which  party,  in  a  particular  cause,  be  bad  been  re- 
tained  5  and,  to  tbe  unutterable  amazement  of  the  agent  that 
had  fee'd  bim,  and  tbe  absolute  horror  of  the  poor  dient  be- 
hind,  to  faave  uttered  a  long  and  fervent  speech  exactly  in  tbe 
teeth  of  tbe  interests  be  had  been  bired  to  defend.  Such  wasr 
tbe  zeal  of  bis  eloquence,  that  no  whbpered  remonstrance 
from  tbe  rear, — no  tagging  at  bis  elbow  could  stop  bim  in  me- 
dio  gurgite  dicendü  But just  as  be  was  about  to  sit  down,  the 
Irembling  writer  put  a  sHp  of  paper  into  bis  bands,  witb  tbese 
piain  words, — ^*  You  have  plead  for  tbe  wrong  party ;"  wbere« 
upon,  witb  an  air  of  infinite  copnposure,  he  resumed  tbe 
tbread  of  bis  oration,  saying,— "  Such,  my  Lord,  is  the  State-» 
ment  wbicb  you  will  probably  bear  from  my  brotber  od 
the  opposite  side  of  tbis  case.  I  sball  now  beg  leave,  in  a 
very  few  words^  to  show  your  Lordsfaip  how  utterly  unten- 
able  are  tbe  principles,  and  how  distorted  are  the  facts,  upon 
whicb  tbis  very  specious  Statement  bas  proceeded."  And  so 
be  went  once  more  over  tbe  same  ground,  and  did  not  take 
bis  seat  until  be  bad  most  energeticaljy  refuted  bimself  from 
oneend  of  bis  former  pleading  to  anotber. 

Tbe  race,  bowever,  of  Judget,  Advocates,  and,  of  course, 
of  Clients,  among  whom  such  tbings  passed  witbout  remark 
or  reproacb,  is  now  fast  expiring.  In  spite  of  tbe  autbority 
of  Blackstone,  it  seems  to  be  g^nerally  believed  now-a-daj'S, 
that  no  man  will  study  a  point  of  law  the  better  for  drinking 
a  bottle  of  port,  wbil|  he  is  engaged  at  this  work.  The  uni« 
form  gravity  of  tbe  Bencfa  bas  communicated  a  suitable  gra- 
vity  to  tbe  Bar, — the  greater  number  of  practitioners  at  tbe 
Bar,  having,  indeed,  pecessarily  very  much  diminished  tbe 
fauUiarity  witfa  wbich  tbe  Benqb  and  tbe  Bar  were  of  old 

32 
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accustom^  to  treat  each  other ;  while  the  geoei#  change 
that  has  every  where  occurred  in  the  roode  of  life,  has  almost 
enürely  done  away  with  that  fashioo  of  high  conviviality  in 
private^  for  which  of  old,  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
in  this  place  were  celebrated  to  a  proverb.  In  short,  it 
seems  as  if  the  bu&iness  of  all  parties  were  now  regarded  ia 
a  mach  more  serious  point  of  view  than  formerly,  and  as  if 
the  practice  of  the  Barristers,  in  particular,  were  every  day 
getting  more  and  more  into  a  Situation  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  practice  of  their  southern  brethren  has  long  been,-*- 
a  Situation  which,  as  you  well  know,  admits  of  very  little  of 
such  indulgences  as  these  old  Scotcfa  Advocates  seem  to 
have  considered  quite  in  the  light  of  indispensables. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  Judge  upon  the  bench  whom 
W  has  a  pleasure  in  biddtng  me  look  at,  because  in 

faim,  he  assares  me,  may  still  be  seen  a  genuine  relic  of  the  old 
school  of  Scottish  Lawyers,  and  Scottish  Judges.  This  old 
gentleman,  who  takes  bis  title  from  an  estate  called  Hermand, 
is  of  the  Ayrshire  family  of  the  Fergusons  of  Kilkerran ; 
the  same  family  of  which  mention  is  frequently  made  in 
Burns^s  Poems,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  indeed,  was  the 
original  winner  of  the  celebrated  ^*  Whistle  of  Worth/'  about 
which  the  famous  song  was  written. 


*  _« 


Three  joyous  good  fellowi,  wiUi  hearta  clear  of  flaw  i 
Craigdarroeht  so  famoos  for  wit,  worth»  and  law; 
And  tnuty  Gleoriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Roberti  deep  read  in  old  winet . 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongne  smootb  at  oQ| 

Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  np  the  spoil ;  [ 

Or  eise  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clani. 

And  once  more  in  claret»  tiy  which  was  the  man. 

&c.  8zc.  in  a  strain  equally  delectable. 

He  is  now,  I  suppose,  with  one  exception,  the  senior  Judge 
of  the  whole  Court,  for  I  see  he  sits  immediately  on  the  1dl 
band  of  the  President  in  the  First  Division.    There  is  some- 
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tbing  80  yery  siriking  in  bis  appearancei  tfaat  I  wonder  I  did 
not  take  notice  of  it  ii^  an  earlier  letter.  His  face  is  quite 
tbiQ  and  extenuated,  and  he  has  lost  most  of  his  teetb ;  bat 
instead  of  taking  away  from  tbe  vivacity  of  bis  coantenance, 
tbese  very  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  have  given  it  a  de« 
gree  of  power,  and  fire  of  expression,  which  I  have  very 
rardy  seen  rivalied  in  tbe  countenance  of  any  young  man 
whatever.  Tbe  absence  of  tbe  teetb  bas  planted  lines  of 
furrows  about  tbe  lower  part  of  bis  face,  wbicb  convey  an 
idea  of  determination,  and  penetration  too,  that  is  not  to  be 
resisted;  and  tbe  tbin  coveringof  flesh  upon  tbe  bonesof  bis 
cbeeks,  only  gives  additional  effect  to  tbe  fine»  firesh,  and 
beaUbfuI  complezion  wbicb  tbese  still  exbibit.  As  for  bis  eyes, 
they  are  among  tbe  most  powerful  I  have  seen.  Wbile  in  a 
musing  attitnde,  be  keeps  bis  eye-lids  well  over  tb^m,  and 
they  peep  oatwitb  a  swimming  sort  of  languor;  bat  tbe  mo* 
ment  be  begins  to  speak,  they  dilate,  and  become  füll  of  ani* 
aiationi  each  grey  iris  ilasbing  as  keenly  as  a  flint.  His  fore- 
faead  is  fall  of  wrinkles,  and  bis  eye-brows  are  Inxuriant ;  and 
his  voice  bas  a  bollow  deptb  of  tone  about  it,  wbicb  all  far- 
nish  a  fine  relief  to  tbe  bot  and  cboleric  style  in  wbicb  be  ex- 
presses  bimself,  and,  indeed,  to  tbe  very  lively  way  in  which 
he  seems  to  regard  every  circumstance  of  every  case  that  is 
brought  before  bim.  Altboagb  very  basty  and  impatient  at 
times  in  bis  temper  and  demeanonr,  and  not  over-scrapu«* 
loas  in  regard  to  tbe  limits  of  some  of  bis  sarcasms,  tbis  old 
Jndge  is  a  prodigioas  favourite  witb  all  classes  wbo  freqoent 
the  Courts,  and,  above  all,  witb  tbe  Advocates',  at  wbose 
expense  most  of  bis  spieen  efiervesces.  He  is  a  capital  lawyer^ 
and  be  is  the  very  soul  of  bonour ;  and  tbe  goodness  of  bis 
warm  beart  is  so  well  understood,  that  not  only  is  no  offence 
taken  witb  any  tbing  he  says,  bat  every  new  sarcasm  be  nt« 
ters  endears  bim  more,  even  to  tbe  sufferfr«  As  for  tbe 
younger  members  of  the  profession, — ^wben  he  goes  a  circoit, 
you  may  be  sure,  in  whatever  direction  he  moves,  to  meet 
with*  Im  extraordinary  array  of  them  in  tbe  train  of  Lord 
Hermand.    Hb  innocent  peculiarities  of  rnanner  afford  um 
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feigreeable  diversity  to  the  surface  of  the  canses  carried  ou 
under  bis  aaspices,  white  the  shrewdaess  and  diligence  of  Us 
intellect  completely  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  essendat 
merits.  And  then,  when  the  basiness  of  the  Court  is  over, 
be  18  the  very  **  prince  of  good-fellovi^s,  and  king  of  oM 
men  f*  and  you  are  well  aware  what  high  ddigfat  all  yomig 
men  take  in  the  Company  of  their  seniors,  when  these  are 
pleased  to  enter,  bonäfide,  into  the  spirit  of  their  conviviali- 
ties.  He  has  an  infinite  fund  of  dry,  canstic,  ori^al 
humoar ;  and,  in  additton  to  this,  be  cannot  fail  to  possess 
an  endless  störe  of  anecdotes ;  so  tbat  it  is  no  wooder  bis 

m 

Company  should  be  so  fascinating  to  the  young  jürisconsults. 
In  bim  they  are  no  doubt  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  noble  liviog  specimen  of  a  very  fine  old  school, 
whicb  has  now  left  little  behind  it  bat  the  tradition  of  its  vir« 
tues,  and  its  talents,  and  its  pleasantries ; — a  school,  the  de« 
parture  of  roany  of  whose  peculiarities  was  perhaps  rendered 
necessary  in  a  great  measure'  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  bot  of 
which  it  niay  be  suspected  not  a  little  has  been  allowed  to 
expire,  which  might  have  been  better  worth  preserving  than 
niuch  tbat  has  come  in  its  place.  It  is  not,  I  assore  yoo,  from 
W  aione  tbat  I  hear  lacneatatioos  over  the  decsty  of«  this 
antique  spirit.  It  is  sighed  over  by  many  that  witoessed 
its  manifestations  ere  they  bad  yet  come  to  be  rare,  aad  wiH 
long  be  remembered  with  perhaps  still  greater  afiestion  by 
those  wbo  have  seen  the  last  of  its  relics  in  the  person  of  this 
äcconiplished  gentleman  and  excellenft  judge« 

There  would  be  no  end  of  it,  were  I  to  beg^n  telling  you 
anecdotes  about  'Lord  Hemand.  I  hear  a  new  one  eveiy 
day ;  for  be  alone  furnisbes  half  the  materials  of  conversatmi 
to  the  yoong  groupes  of  stove-scbool  wits,  of  which  I  lianre 
already  said  a  word  or  two  in  describiog  the  Ooter-'Hoose. 
There  is  one,  hbwever,  which  I  mnst  venture  upon.  Wbail 
Gay  Mannering  came  out,  the  Jodge  was  so  mach  del^hted 
with  the  pictore  of  the  life  of  tbe  old  Scottisb  lawyers  in  that 
ttiost  charming  novel,  tbat  he  could  talk  of  nothing  ebe  bot 
Pleydell,  Dandie,  and  the  High  Jinks,fbr  many  weeks.  He  usu« 
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ally  carried  one  volame  of  the  book  aboat  with  fiim,  and  one 
iBorniDg,  on  tfae  bencb,  bis  love  for  it  so  completely  got  the 
better  of  tum,  that  he  lagged  in  the  jiubject,  head  and  shoni- 
ders^  into  die  midst  of  a  speech  aboat  some  most  dry  point  of  la  vir ; 
nay ,  getting  warmer  every  moment  he  spoke  of  it,  he  at  last 
fairly  plncked  Che  volume  from  bis  pocket,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  renumstrances  of  all  bis  bl^hren,  insisted  npon  reading 
aloud  the  wfaole  passage  for  their  edtfication.  He  went 
through  the  task  with  his  wonted  vivacity,  gave  great  effect 
to  every  speech,  and  most  appropriate  expression  to  every 
joke ;  and  when  it  was  done,  i  suppose  the  Court  Would  faave 
BO  dtffioalty  in  'confessing  that  they  bad  very  seldom  been  so 
well  entertained.  During  the  whole  scene,  Mr.  W 
S  was  present,  seated,  indeed,  in  bis  official  capacity, 

clofle  ander  tbe  Judge. 

lAke  almost  all  the  old  Scottisb  lawyers,  Lord  Hermand 
ifr  no  less  keen  in  farming  than  in  law,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  Company.  Formerly  it  was  looked  upon  as  qnite  in- 
ceasisteat  with  the  proper  character  of  an  Advocate,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  Judge,  to  want  some  piece  of  land,  the  super* 
intoidence  of  the  cultivation  of  which  might  aflbrd  an  agree* 
able,  no  less  than  profitable  rdaxation,  from  the  toils  of  the 
{NTofession.  In  those  days,  it  was  anderstood  that  every  law- 
yer  spent  the  Sattirday  and  Sunday  of  every  weeli,  in  the 
milder  part  of  tbe  year,  not  in  Edinburgh,  but  at  bis  farm, 
#r  irilUa;^-*fiaid  tbe  way  they  went  about  this  was  sufficiently 
characteristie.  In  order  that  no  time  migfat  be  lost  in  town 
afier  tbe  business  of  the  Court  on  Saturday,  the  lawyers  bad 
estaUtshed  themselves  in  the  privilege  of  going  to  tbe  Par-* 
liament-House,  on  that  moming,  in  a  style  of  dress,  which 
most  have  afforded  a  most  pictaresque  contrast  to  the  strictiy 
legal  costume  of  fuU-dress  black  suits,  in  which,  at  that  time, 
they  made  thdr  appearance  there  on  the  other  momings  of 
the  week*  Thiy  retained  their  gowns  and  wigs,  but  every  ^ 
other  part  of  their  equipment  was  in  the  very  extreme  of  op« 
Position  to  tbe  usual  integuments  worn  in  compkny  with  these 
— fiding-coats  of  all  tbe  splendid  hues,  not  tben  as  nowaban- 
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doned  to  livery-servants,  bright  mazarine  blue,  pea-greeo, 
drummers'  yellow,  Sic.  bc,  but  always  backskin  breeches, 
and  top-boots  and  spurs.  Tbe  steeds  to  be  forüiwitfa  mount- 
ed  by  tbese  embryo  cavaliers,  were  meantime  drawn  ap  in 
regulär  lines  or  circles,  ander  die  dire^tion  of  serving-men 
and  cadies  in  tbe  Parliament-Close ;  andno  sooner  did 
the  Judges  leave  tbe  bench,  than  tbe  whole  squadcon  got 
rid  of  tbeir  ittciunbrances,  and  were  off  in  a  tmnkling — some 
to  their  own  estates— others  to  the  estales  of  their  friends — 
bat  every  one  to  some  place  or  other  oat  of  Edinburgh.  *A1- 
thoagh  all  tfais  parade  has  long  since  dropt  into  disase  and 
oblivion,  the  passion  for  farniiog  has  by  no  means  deserted 
its  hold  of  the  Scotch  lawyers.  Among  many  otbers,  as  I 
iiave  Said,  Lord  Hermand  keeps  up  theold  spirit  with  infinite 
zeal.  It  IS  not  now  in  the  power  of  professional  people  to 
leave  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  every  week ;  but  the  moment 
any  session  of  the  Court  is  over,  and  a  few  weeks  of  inter- 
mission  are  put  in  bis  power,  he  quits  the  city  on  the  instant, 
and  buries  bimfelf  among  his  woods,  and  corn*fields,  and 
catde,  tili  necessity  compek  bim  once  more  to  exchange  these 
for  the  "  pulvis,  strepitusque  Romas."  Even  in  the  ci^,  thefe 
is  in  his  dress  and  gait  a  greatdeal  that  marks  his  Lordship's 
rural  attachments  and  habits.  His  stockings  are  always  of 
die  true  Ifarmer's  sort,  with  broad  stripes  akemately  of  black 
and  white  worsted — and  his  shoes  are  evidendy  intended  for 
harder  work  than  pacing  the  smooth  granite  of  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh.  I  confessthat  my  eye  lingerswith  very  singuIar 
delight,  even  upon  these  little  traits  in  the  appearance  of  one, 
that  may  well  be  considered,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be 
honoured,  as  the  last  representative  of  so  fine  a  class. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  XL. 

TO  THE    SAME. 

1  TBiNK  you  will  aUow  me  no  inconsiderable  share  of  cre»* 
dit  fortbe  cordial  maoner  in  which  I  havelaaded  the  excel«* 
lencies  of  tbe  Scottish  Barristers»  when  I  teil  yoo,  that  thöse 
whom  I  bave  particularly  described  to  yoa,  are  each  and  all 
of  fliem  Whigs — ^most  of  them  fervent,  nay,  bigotted  Whigs, 
or,  as  Dr.  Parr  would  say,  x***y^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  diminish 
tbe  merits  of  my  liberality,  when  1  inform  you,  that  tbe 
firiend,  nnder  wbose  anspices  my  iospeetion  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  cbiefly  condocted,  so  far  from  regarding  these  emi* 
Dent  men  with  tbe  säme  impartial  eye  of  which  I  bave  made 
use»  bas  well  nigh  persuaded  hiinself  into  a  thorough  coiF- 
viction,  that  their  talents  and  attainments  are  most  extrava- 
gantly  over-rated  in  common  opinion ;  and  has,  moreover, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  detracting  from  tbem  in  private, 
when  he  may  bave  beard  me  expatiate  upon  their  praises. 
There  are  only  iwo  exceptions  to  tbis — Mr.  Cranstoms  and 
Mr.  Jeffrey.  Tbe  former  be  cannot  belp  admiring  and  loving 
for  tbe  beantifully  classical  style  of  bis  eloqnence,  and,  in- 
deed,  of  all  bis  attainments^  botl  tbink  it  formsno  small  in- 
gredient  botb  in  bis  love  and  admiration,  that  Mr.  Cranstoun 
bappens  to  be  sprung  from  one  of  tbe  greatest  of  the  old 
Border  famiües,  and  so,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  bave  been 
nottrisbed  in  infancy,  witb  tbe  same  milk  of  romantic  and 
chivalrotts  traditioo,  of  which  he  himself  imbibed  so  largely 
then,  and  witb  tbe  influences  of  which  even  now  bis  wbole 
cbaracter  and  conversation  are  saturated  and  overflowing } 
for  I  bave  already  said  enougb  to  satisfy  yoa,  tbat  few  men 
can  quote  tbe  words  of  tbe  poet  witb  more  propriety  than 
Mr.W 

"  The  Boy  is  Father  of  the  Man, 
And  I  coald  wish  my  days  to  be 
i«Uiked  each  to  eadi  in  natural  piety.'* 
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In  regard  to  Jeffrey,  bis  mode  of  thioking  may  perhaps 
appear  something  still  more  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  in- 
deed,  the  talents  of  tbis  remarkable  man  are  of  sucb  an  order, 
tbat  it  is  quite  impossible  a  man  of  such  talents  as  Mr.  W 
sbould  not  admire  them.  The  direction  which  bas  been  givea 
to  these  great  talents,  is  a  thing  which  W  ■  ■  contemplates* 
and  has  long  contemplated,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.'' 
While  nobody  can  more  abominate  the  scope  and  tendenc^ 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  than  he  does,  he  is  very  far  from 
being  one  of  those  who  extend  the  feeling  of  aversion  due  to 
the  work,  from  it  to  its  principal  conductor,  or,  indeed,  who 
feel  any  difficulty  in  sympathising  with  some  part,  at  least,  of 
those  early  feelings  and  circurostances,  to  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  the  worst  things  in  the  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
Journal  may  be  traced.  He  understands  too  much  of  poor 
human  nature,  to  be  an  inexorable  judge  of  the  failings  of  a 
man,  whose  general  power  of  intellect,  and  general  rectitode 
of  feeling  and  principle,  he  cannot  but  acknowledge.  At 
times,  it  is  true,  on  some  new  piece  of  provocation,  bis  tem- 
per deserts  bim  for  a  moment ;  but  he  soon  recovers  bis  trao- 
quUlity,  and,  in  common,  the  tone  wberein  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Jeflrey,  is  assuredly  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  affectionate 
regret,  than  to  that  of  impatient  spieen,  far  less  of  settled 
aversion  and  dislike. 

In  truth,  Mr  W 's  views  of  literature  are  of  so  large  a 

kind,  and  he  has  so  much  accustomed  bimself  to  trace  tlie 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  manifestations  of  mind 
in  one  age,  and  those  in  ages  preceding  and  foUowing,  tbat 
it  would  be  a  very  inconsistent  thing,  were  he  to  concentrate 
any  overwbeiming  portion  of  the  wrath  excited  in  bis  breast 
by  any  particular  direction  of  intellectual  Xorces,  upon  the 
head  of  any  individaal  author  whatever.  Besides,  were  he 
inclined  to  heap  the  coals  of  bis  vengeance  upon  any  one 
head,  on  account  of  the  turn  which  literary  and  political  eri* 
ticism  has  taken  in  our  days,  most  assuredly  it  would  be  on 
no  living  head  that  he  would  think  of  laying  such  a  bürden. 
He  regards  the  Scotch  philosopfaers  of  the  pres^nt  day,  and 
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among,  or  above  the  rest,  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  die  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  as  the  legidmate  progeny  of  the  sceptical  philo* 
sopbers  of  the  last  age ;  and  although  he  is  far  from  havmg 
any  sympathy  with  the  feeling^  which  the  whole  style  of  that 
philosophy  most  eminently  and  powerfuUy  tends  to  nonrisbi 
he  cannot  for  a  nioment  permic  bimself  to  lay  at  the  door  of 
any  one  individaal,  a  larger  share  in  the  common  blame,  that 
m  strict,  and  yet  in  coroprebensive  justice,  he  diinks  that  in* 
dividoal  ought  to  sustain.    There  is  only  one  point  of  view 

in  which  Mr.  W is  accustomed  to  talk  of  Mr.  Jefirey,  as 

having  initiated  a  bad  and  destructive  species  of  mental  es^- 
ertion  among  bis  countrymen,  or,  at  least,  as  having  so  ht 
assisted  the  natural  tendency  towards  some  such  species,  a» 
to  have  merited,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  the  dispraise, 
both  present  and  future,  with  which  the  Initiator  of  any  such 
species  must  of  necessity  lay  bis  account. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  a  tceptical  philosophy,  is  that 
by  leaving  no  object  upon  which  the.  dtsinterested  affections 
may  exercise  themselves ;  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  minds  of  man- 
lind  to  be  too  exclusively  taken  up  about  the  paltry  gratifi- 
cations  of  the  personal  feelings.  When  the  true  omaments  of 
onr  nature  are  forgotten,  Pride  and  Vanity  must  become  the 
arbiters  of  human  life.  All  those  periods  of  history,  which 
are  looked  back  upon  as  the  most  splendid,  were  times  when 
men  cared  most  about  principles,  aud  least  about  themselves ; 
but  when  there  are  no  longcr  any  earnest  notions  about  what 
is  to  be  loved  or  resp^ted,  even  the  public  themselves  be- 
come infected  with  the  delirium  of  wishing  to  despise  every 
thing,  and  literatore  is  made  to  assume  a  tone  of  petnlance, 
which  corresponds  with  tbis  absurd  and  paltry  passion,  ex- 
actly  in  the  same  Proportion  in  which  it  does  violence  to  all 
the  nobler  tfaoughts  and  more  delightful  feelings,  for  whose 
nourishmenf  the  divine  field  of  literature  was  originally  in- 
tended  by  the  great  Author  of  our  being.  It  is  chiefly  in 
having  led  the  way  in  giving  tbis  direction  to  the  criticism, 
and  through  that  to  the  whole  literature  of  our  day,  tliatMr. 
W  .  ■      feels  himself  conslrained  toregardMr.  Jeffrej'as  hav- 
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*ing  been  the  eoemy  of  bis  country,  and  as  meritmg,  in  all 
ftucceeding  geoerations,  the  displeasure  of  bigh  rainded  and 
generoos  finglisbinen. 

A  man  of  genius,  like  Mr.  Jeffrey,  mast,  bdeed,  have  fbund 
ii  an  easy  matter  to  succeed  in  giving  this  turn  to  tbe  pub- 
lic mind,  among  a  people  where  all  are  readers,  and  so  few 
are  scbolars,  as  is  the  case  bere  in  Scotland.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a  keen  talent  for  sarcasm,  notbing  could  be  more 
easy  for  bim  tban  to  fasten,  with  destructive  effect  of  non- 
cbalance,  upon  a  work  whicb  bad  perbaps  been  composed 
with  nincb  earnestness  of  thougfat  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  autbor, 
and  with  a  most  sincere  anxiety  after  abstract  truth,  eitber  of 
l'easoning  or  of  feeling.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  critic,  bowe^*eri 
18  by  no  means  to  assist  those,  wbo  read  bis  critical  lacnbra- 
tionsi  to  enter  with  more  facility,  or  with  better  preparation^ 
into  tbe  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  tratbs,  which  bis  autbor  en-* 
deavours  to  inculcate  or  illustrate.  His  object  is  merely  Q) 
make  the  author  look  foolisb;  and  he  prostilutes  hisownfine 
talents,  to  enable  tbe  common  herd  of  bis  readers  to  suppose 
ibemselves  looking  down  from  the  vantage-ground  of  sape^ 
rior  iniellect,  upon  the  poor,  blundering,  deluded  poet  or  pbi- 
losopher,  wbo  is  tbe  snbject  of  reyiew,  It  is  apitiable  tbing 
to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  these  evil  fashions  have 
been  introduced  among  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tbdir 
introduction  bas  been  far  more  owi9g  to  tbe  prostitution  of 
the  exquisite  talents  ofMr.  Jeffrey,  than  to  any  one  canse  wbat- 
ever ;  neither  do  I  at  all  doubt,  after  what  I  have  seen  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  power  of  the  unholy  spells  bas  been  far  great- 
est  and  far  most  effectual  in  the  immediate  centre  of  tbeir 
ring.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  if  Mr.  Jeffrey  were  atlast 
totbrow  aside  bis  characterof  Reviewer,  and  come  b^fbre  the 
World  in  a  volume  fiUed  with  continuous  thoughts,  and  con- 
tinuous  feelings,  originating  in  his  own  mind,  he  would  find 
that  the  public  he  bas  so  well  trained,  would  be  very  apt  to 
turn  upon  himself,  and  think  themselves  called  upon  to  laugb, 
more  solito^  even  at  Mr.  Jeffrey  himself,  when  deprived  of  Ifae 
blue  and  yellow  panoply  under  which  they  have  for  so  maoy 
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yean  been  wont  to  regard  bis  blows  as  irredtCible,  and  hin- 
s  elf  as  invulneräble. 

The  most  vulgär  blockhead  who  takes  up  and  reads  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  imagines  f<Mr  the  äme  that 
he  himself  is  quizzing  the  man  of  genius,  whose  labours  are 
there  sported  with.  His  opaqne  featares  are  illimiiDaled  witli 
triinnpb,  and,  holding  the  Journal  fast  in  his  band,  he  pvniies 
bis  fantastic  victory  to  the  last  extremities.  Montb  after 
month,  or  quarter  ^er  qnarter,  this  most  airy  speeies  of  gra- 
tification  is  renewed,  tili,  by  long  babit,  our  blockhead  at  last 
becomes  bonaßde  satisfied  and  convinced,  that  he  is  quite  sn- 
perior  to  any  thing  tlie  age  can  produce.  Now  and  then, 
to  be  sore,  some  passing  event  or  circnmstance  may  dart  a 
momentary  disturbance  into  the  sanctaary  of  hisself^ompla- 
cency ;  but  tfais  will  only  make  bim  long  the  more  fervently 
for  the  next  number  of  the  Review,  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  all  in  the  right — to  rekindle  the  fluttering  lamp  of  his 
Vanity,  and  make  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  conceit  as 
bright  a  thing  as  ever.  In  themean  time,  to  talk  in  the  piain 
way  the  subject  deserves,  wbatever  share  of  understanding  or 
feeling  has  been  allowed  him  by  nature,  remains  totally  an- 
cultivated  in  the  mind  of  this  reader  of  Reviews,  and  the  fa- 
culties  of  bis. mind  are  absolutely  lost  and  sunk  in  one  blind 
brate  wish  to  see  every  thing  levelled  before  his  self-love.  Of 
all  human  passions,  that  of  vulgär  and  envious  insolenee  is 
the  one  whicfa  least  requires  to  be  pampered  and  stimulated. 
It  has  been  the  moving  principle  in  all  the  most  disgnsting 
scenes  recorded  in  history.  Caligula  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  rnan  of  a  handsome  person,  or  with  a  fine  head  of  hair,  in 
the  Circas,  or  in  the  streets,  and  generally  ordered  such  per- 
sons  to  be  taken  away  and  disfigure({.  During  the  direst 
periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  self-Iove  of  the  people 
bad  been  gratified  with  the  downiall  of  so  many  kinds  of  dis- 
tinction,  that  at  last  it  grew  to  be  a  blind,  infuriate,  un* 
govemable  Impulse,  which  could  not  remain  quiet,  whilc 
any  individual  yet  retained  qualities  which  raised  him  above 
tbe  mnltitttde.    Every  speeies  of  merit  was  sure  to  be  brought 
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to  the  block,  or  boisted  up  to  the  lantemey  in  this  night  of 
frenzy.  The  mad  and  ferocious  scepticism  also,  wbicb  then 
prevailed,  was  oidy  the  pfinciple  of  envy  in  disguise.  It  was 
envy  wbich  songbt  to  extinguish  every  distinction  between 
Irotfa  and  falsehood,  for  fear  it  should  be  proved  that  any 
one  thing  was  more  excdlent  than  any  other.  All  was  tobe 
redoced  to  one  dead  level  of  uncertainty,  and  it  was  illiberal 
to  consider  a  Greenlander  as  a  less  elegant  or  civilized  per- 
son  than  an  European.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe  pria- 
cipal  of  populär  self-Iove,  when  stimnlated  by  a  long  series 
of  indulgences,  and  pushed  to  the  last  eztremity  of  its  dotfa- 
fttl  and  unwieldy  luxuriousness.  That  any  man  of  genios 
$hould  ever  thoughtlessly  or  wantonly  minister  to  it  in  litera- 
ture,  must  be  a  source  of  the  utmost  sorrow  and  regret  to 
every  one  who  bas  a  love,  and  a  love  of  intelligence,  for 
tbose  qualities  which  most  distinguish  man  from  the  brutes. 
Such  a  love  (in  spite  of  all  bis  many  little  prejudices  and  pe- 
Guliarities,)  glows  no  where  with  a  more  fervent  flame  than 

in  the  breast  of  Mr.  W ;  and  such  are  the  sorrowfd 

feelings  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  tbe  maio 
sin  wbich  bas  disfigured  and  debased  the  splendid  literary 
career  of  Mr.  Jeffrey* 

That  such,  bowever,  must  inevitably  be  tbe  course  and 
tendency  of  populär  criticism  among  a  nation  which  bad  be- 
come  at  once  very  fond  of  scepticism,  and  very  weary  of 
leaming,  might,  I  think,  have  been  foreseen  long  ago ;  I  by 
oo  means  think  it  might  have  been  effectually  guarded  against 
To  despise  all  tbe  most  divine  emanations,  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  made  the  vehicie,  was  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage  to  that  System  which  despises  the  records  of  Divine 
Wisdom  itself,  and  'which  would  erect,  in  tbeir  stead,  a 
structure  baut  upon  no  more  stable  foundations  than  tbose  of 
tbe  self-sufficing,  self-satisfied  sagacity  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect  of  man,  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  deny ,  that  the  doc« 
trines  of  Beligious  Scepticism  have  been  ever  openly  and 
broadly  prqmulgated  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ; 
but  I  Uiink  no  candid  person  can  entertain  the  slightest  donbt, 
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tbat  tbe  tendeocy  of  the  wbole  work  bas  been  oniformly  and 
essentially  infideL  Uoless  it  had  been  so,  it  must  have  been 
contiouaUy  at  variance  with  itself — it  must  bave  been  but  one 
string  of  discords  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whole  tone  of 
tbejeering,  sarcastic  criticbms,  with  whicb  it  has  been  ac* 
customed  to  salute  the  works  of  the  more  meditative  and 
Christian  authors  of  tbe  time,  would  be  enough  to  reveal  to 
US  the  trueparpose  it  has  in  view,  even  although  it  had  never 
contained  a  single  word  ezpresslyand  distioctiy  bearingupon 
tbe  subject  of  Religion.  Tlie  truth  is,  moreover,  that,  in  the 
present  State  of  the  world,  all  Christians  are  well  entitled  to 
say,  tbat ''  they  that  are  no|t  with  us  are  against  us ;"  and  the 
coldness  and  silence  of  the  Edinburgh  Rev&wers  would  have 
been  enough  to  satisfy  any  good  Christian  what  tfaeir  tenets 
are,  even  although  they  had  never  broken  upon  tbeir  general 
rule  of  coldness  and  silence  by  one  single  audacious  whisper 
of  mockery.  The  negative  would  have  been  enough  without 
tlie  positive  side  of  the  proof;  but,  alas!  those  who  have  eyes 
\o  See,  and  ears  to  hear,  can  have  little  difficuhy  in  äcknow- 
ledging,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  fnrnished  their 
adversaries  abundantly  with  both. 

The  System  of  political  opinions,  inculcated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  is,  in  like  manner,  as  1  honestly  think,  ad- 
mirably  fitted  to  go  band  in  band  with  a  system  of  scepti- 
cism;  but  entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of  any 
fervent  love  and  attachment  for  a  religion,  whicb  is,  above 
all  other  things,  the  religion  of  feeling.  The  politicians  of 
this  Review  are  men  of  great  shrewdoess  and  sagacity,  and 
many  of  them  are  men  of  much  bonesty ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  they  are  men  eitber  of  very 
high  or  of  very  beautiful  feeling.  The  wbole  of  their  views, 
in  regard  to  the  most  important  series  of  political  convulsions 
whicb  modern  times  bave  ever  witnessed,  are  at  variance  with 
deep  or  refined  feeling — they  appeal  uniformly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly  to  ideas,  whicb  stand  exactiy  in  the  opposite  extre- 
mity  irom  those  whicb  men  inspired  with  such  feelings  would 
have  inculcated  upon  s^uch  occasions.    To  aubmit  to  Buona« 
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parte,  for  etample,  and  to  refase  aid  to  ihe  young  patriottsm 
of  SpaiD— these  were  advices  which  could  only  bave  been  se* 
riously  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  such  a  nation  as 
England,  by  men  who  bad  banisbed  from  their  own  minds  a 
very  great  part  of  tbat  reverence  for  feding,  (as  abstracted 
from  mere  questions  of  inimediate  and  obvions  Utility,)  in 
the  strength  and  nourisbment  of  which  tbe  true  old  cbaracter 
of  En^nd,  and  of  English  politicians  grew.  In  a  word,  it 
is  sufficiently  manifest,  tbat  whatever  faults  tbe  System  of  these 
Reviewers  may  bave  bad,  or  may  still  bave,  it  bas  at  least  ^ 
had  the  merit  of  being  a  system  uniform  and  consistent  in  it- 
seif.  To  destroy  in  men's  minds  the  lingering  vcstiges  of 
love  for  a  religion  which  is  hated  by  self-love,  because  its 
mysteries  baffle  and  confound  the  scruttny  of  the  self-compla- 
cent— *to  redüce  the  high  feeling  of  patriotism  to  a  principle 
of  arithmetical  calculation  of  Utility— and  to  counteract,  by 
a  continaed  series  of  sarcastic  and  merry  antidotes,  tbe  Im- 
pression likely  to  be  produced  by  works  appealing  to  the 
graver  and  more  mysterioas  feelings  of  the  human  heart — 
these  are  purposes  which  I  would  by  no  means  say  tbe  leaders 
of  tbis  celebrated  Journal  ever  contemplated  calmly  and 
leisurely,  as  the  prime  objects  of  their  endeavours ;  but  they 
are  purposes  which  bave  been  all  alike  iirmly,  althoogh  some 
of  them  perhaps  nnconsciously,  pursued  by  them ;  and,  in- 
deed,  to  speak  the  piain  tnith  of  the  whole  matter,  no  one 
of  which  could  bave  been  firmly  or  effectualiy  pursued,  with- 
oat  being  pursued  in  conjunction  with  the  others.  "  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  from  all  I  bave  now  seen 
and  heard  of  the  State  of  Scotland,  this  Review,  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  popularity  it  for  some  years  enjoyed,  is  foy  no 
means  likely  to  effect  any  such  lasting,  and,  of  course,  miser- 
able change  in  the  feelings  and  cbaracter  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,*  as  might  bave  been  at  one  time  expected  by  tbe 
Reviewers  themselves,  or  dreaded  by  those  who  held  sacred 
a  very  düTerent  set  of  feelings  and  principles,  in  all  points, 
from  those  of  which  they  have  been  the  Champions.     In  spite 
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6f  the  iofideUtjr  of  tbe  Edinbiurgh  Review,  (for  I  really  fed 
no  scniple  in  usiog  t^e  word  broadly,)  and,  indeed,  in  spile 
of  tbe  sceptical  tendency  of  tbe  whole  body  of  Scotcb  pbiloso* 
phy — tbe  Scotcb  are  still  a  religioas  people,  and  likely,  I 
trust,  very  long  to  continoe  so.  In  spite  of  tbe  mean  views 
of  general  polity,  illustrated  and  exempUfied  in  tbe  Edin- 
burgb  Review,  and  tbe  still  more  offensive  levity  witb  wbich 
tbings  nearer  bome  bave  sometimes  been  treated  by  it,  ^  there 
is  still  an  immense  majority  of  tbe  people  of  Scotland,  wbo 
see  tbings  witb  tbe  eyes,  I  do  not  say  of  sincere  (for  of  no 
one  do  I  question  tbe  sincerity,)  but.of  enlightenedpatriots — 
men  wbo  nnderstand  tbe  value  of  national  experience,  and 
venerate  tbose  fedings  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  tbe  more 
formal  and  exlemal  parts  of  tbe  Englisb  Constitution,  witb 
tbe  general  decay  of  wbich,  I  bave  very  little  doubt,  tbe 
whole  fabric  to  whicb  tbey  are  fixed,  would  be  found  to  bave 
lost  many  of  its  firmest  props,  as  well  as'of  its  finest  Orna- 
ments« 

In  regard  to  literature,  I  tbink  tbe  snccess  of  tbe  Edin- 
burgh Review  bas  been  fiur  more  triompbant  than  in  any  other 
department  of  its  exertions«  Here  it  bad  to  encounter  fewer 
obstacles  in  tbe  previous  cbaracter  and  babits  of  tbe  Scottisb 
people ;  for  tbe  influence  of  tbe  Sceptical  Pbilosophy,  intro» 
duced  by  tbe  great  roen  of  the  last  age,  bad  very  much  re- 
moved  all  fiselings  of  intense  admiration  for  any  works  be- 
side  tbeir  own,  from  among  almost  the  only  class  of  people 
wbo  in  Scotland  are  much  interested  about  such  sutgects. 
The  Scottbb  education,  too,  as  you  bave  already  seen  in  part, 
is  not  such  as  to  oppose  any  very  formidable  barrier  of  re^ 
pugnant  feelings  against  tbe  encroachment  of  tbe  spirit  of  de- 
grading  mockery.  Ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  tbe  migbty 
spirits  of  antiquity,  tbe  Scottisb  Student  wants  in  truth  tbe  most 
powerful  of  all  tbose  ieelings,  wbich  leach  and  prqiare  otber 
men  to  regjird  witb  an  eye  of  hnmility,  as  well  as  of  admira- 
don,  tbose  wbo  in  tbeir  own  time  seem  to  revive  the  greatness 
of  tbe  departed,  and  vindicate  once  more  tbe  innate  greatness 
of  our  nature.    It  is,  indeed,  no  ancommon  thing  to  meet 
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with  men,  calting  thetnselves  classical  scholars,  who  seem  to 
think  it  a  part  of  tbeir  character  as  sach  to  andervalue,  on 
all  occasions,  tfae  exertions  of contemporary  genius.  Bat  tbese 
are  only  your  empty  race  of  solemn  pretcnders,'who  read  par- 
ticular  books  only  because  few  other  people  read  them — and 
who,  unable  themselves  to  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  tiie 
attention  of  their  own  age,  are  glad  to  shelter  tbeir  iRibecility 
ander  tbe  shadow  of  over-strained  exclusive  reverence  for  ages 
that  have  gone  by.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  scholarship  has  any  thing  in  common 
with  these  reverend  Tom  Folios.  Tbe  just  and  genuine  eflect 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  authors  of  antiquity, 
is  to  make  men  love  and  reverence  the  great  authors  of  their 
own  time— *  the  intellectual  kinsmen  and  heirs  of  those  whom 
tbey  have  so  been  wont  to  worship. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  deplorabie  thing  to  observe,  in  what 
an  absurd  State  of  ignorance  the  majority  of  educated  peo- 
ple in  Seotland  have  been  persuaded  tokeep  themselves,  con- 
cerning  much  of  the  best  and  truest  literature  of  tbeir  own 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  by.  Among  the 
Whigs  in  Edinburgh,  above  all,  a  stranger  from  tbe  south 
is  every  day  thunderstmck,  by  some  new  mark  of  total  and 
idconceivable  ignorance  conceming  men  and  things,  which, 
to  every  man  of  education  with  whom  he  has  conversed  in 
any  other  town  of  Britain,  are  "  familiär  as  household  words." 
The  degree  to  which  the  intellectual  subjection  of  these  peo- 
ple has  been  carried,  is  a  thing  of  which  I  am  quite  sure  you 
eannot  possibly  have  the  smallest  suspicion.  Tbe  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  have  not  cbecked  or  impeded  only  the  influence  of 
particular  authors  among  their  countrymen ;  they  have  en- 
rirely  prevented  them  from  ever  coming  beyond  the  Tweed. 
They  have  willed  them  to  be  unknown,  absolutely  and  lite- 
rally  nnknown,  and  so  are  they  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  on 
my  conscience  believe,  that  there  is  one  Whig  in* Edinburgh 
to  whom  the  name  of  my  friend  Charles  Lamb  would  con- 
vey  any'distinct  or  definite  idea.  His  John  Woodville  was 
ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  effect  of  this 
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patey  ridkole  has  been  not  only  to  prer^&nt  die  Scotcb  from 
reftding  John  Woodville,  (a  tragedy  whieh,  although  every 
way  worthy  of  Lamb's  exquisite  genius,  waatft  very  many 
of  tbe  populär  charms  in  wbich  some  of  bis  otber  pieces  are 
rieh  to  overflowiog) — bat  almoBt  to  preveot  tbem  irom  re- 
membering  that  such  a  persoo  as  Charles  Lamb  exists,  at 
least  to  prevent  tbem  most  effectnally  from  ever  having  re* 
course  fbr  delight  and  iostroctioo  to  volomes,  wberein  as 
mach  delight  and  instniction  may  be  found,  as  in  any  of  st- 
mUar  sixe,  wbich  an  English  library  possesses.    £ven  tbe 
Gommandingy  majestic  intellect  of  Wordsworth  bas  not  been 
able  to  overcome  tbe  effect  of  tbe  petty  warfare  liept  op 
against  it  by  a  set  of  wits,  one  of  whom  only  inigbt  bave 
been  expected  to  enter  witb  some  portion  of  intelligence  into 
tbe  sfnrit  of  so  great  and  original  a  poet.    To  und  iault  «rttb 
particukr  parts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  or  witb  parti* 
cnlar  points  in  tbe  Psycological  System  vqx>n  wbich  tbe  wbole 
structure  of  bis  poetiy  is  boilt»  tbis  piight  bave  been  very  well 
either  for  tbe  Reviewers,  or  tbe  readers  of  tbe  Review.    Bnt 
tbe  actnal  tmth  of  tbe  case  is  sometbing  very  different  indeed 
from  this.    The  reading  public  of  Edinburgh  do  not  criti* 
eise  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  they  think  bim  below  tbeir  criticism ; 
they  know  nothing  about  what  he  has  done,  or  what  he  is 
likely  to  do.    They  think  bim  amere  old  sequestered  hermiti 
^  eaten  up  witb  vanity  and  adfectationy  who  publishes  every 
now  and  then  some  absurd  poem  about  a  Wasbing-Tub,  or 
a  Leech-Gatherer,  or  a  Little  Gfey  Cloak.    They  do  not 
know  eveo  tbe  names  of  some  of  tbe  finest  poems  our  age 
bas  produced.    T)iey  never  beard  of  Ruth»  or  Michael,  or 
tbe  Brothers,  or  HeartrLeap  Well,  or  tbe  RecoDections  of 
Infancy,  or  the  Sonnets  to  Buons^arte.    They  do  not  know 
that  tb^e  is  such  a  thing  as  a  description  of  a  Church-yard 
in  tbe  Excursion.    Alas !    how  severely  is  tbeir  ignorance 
punished  in  itself.    But  after  all,  Mr.  Wordsworth  can  bave 
no  very  great  right  to  complain»    The  same  people  who  de- 
spise,  and  are  Ignorant  of  bim,  despise  also,  and  are  igno- 
rant  of  all  the  majestic  poets  the  world  bas  ever  produced, 
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wHh  HD  esa^epäM»  beyond  tiro  ov  ifare#  gneal  üMM»  ic^ 
qaaiDtance  with  whkh  ins  been  forced  upoo  thesiby  cvchh 
itaaces  entiKly  out  of  ibeir  contreuL  The  &le  of  Hoawiv 
of  iSscbyliis,  of  Dante-— oay,  of  Miltoii— ^  bis. 

The  spirit  of  thk  fwctüojM  and  ngoiang^ignorafiefe  has  bd- 
ceme  so  habkaal  ta  the  Scotcfamen  of  the  pment  day»  ihat 
even  tbey  who  have  thrown  oflf  all  allegiaace  <o  Ae  ££ih 
hargh  Review,  cannot  devest  tfaemadves  <^  its- mfloenee« 
Tbere  is  no  work  whieh  ha»  done  so  mocb  to  neakea  iha 
antbority  of  the  Edmbm^h  Revieir  in  soeh  matten  as  BUcIef- 
wood's  Magaisne;  and  yet  I  saw  an  ardcle  in  tbat  woA  Ae 
other  day y  in  whicb  it  seemed  to  be  made  matter  of  cengn^ 
mlalory  reflection,  tbal  "  if  Mr.  Coleridge  ftboaU  make  hii 
appeavance  suddenly  aaong  any  Company  of  tnH  eduoaUd 
people  on  tbb  «de  the  Tweed,  he  would  meet  with  aome  lil- 
4le  difficnlty  in  making  them  comprehend  wfao  be  was.** 
What  a  fine  idea  for  a  Sccittish  eritio  to  bng  Unudf  npon ! 
How  great  u  the  bleubg  of  a  contented  diqpoiitioD  1 

P.M. 


i*»» 


LETTER  XU. 


TO  THS  SAMB. 


Tite  Whigs  are  Btill  lords  of  public  opiaion  in  Edinbnrgfa, 
to  an  extent  of  wbich,  before  i^isiting  Scodand,  ^  I  eodd 
flcaicdy  haye  formed  any  adeqaale  noiion.  llie  Toriei 
have  aÜ  the  political  power,  and  have  long  had  it ;  bm  fiom 
tafkafever  cause,  (and  i  proiisss  rayseif  incapabh  of  asoigning 
«ny  rational  one,)  tbeir  power  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  them  command  of  mach  sway  over  the  general  ofninon^ 
even  «f  those  tbat  think  with  them  regarding  poKtical  mat- 
tets.  I  oonftss  tbat  I,  bom  and  bied  a  Tcwy,  and  accnstoüi* 
ed,  in  my  part  of  Ifae  conntry,  to  see  the  prindples  I 
reooe  snpported  by  at  least  an  eqnal  sfaare  of  talent  m 
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tad  ibsanl  ififidm»  of  tfacBMelves  aoiong  the  Seottiah 
Toiin^  whieb  met  my  eye  er«  I  liad  been  Umg  in  Edio- 
Wrgh. 

I  «B  mfioad,  ii|KMi  dM  wbale,  lo  attribafee  a  good  deal  of 
dd»  to  die  iaflaefioe  d'die  Ediabai^b  Review.  That  work 
wai  aet  an  fooif  and  condaeted  &r  soaie  yeara,  widi  aa  a»* 
ftMdddfig  degroe  of  spirit;  aad  aldioogh  it  aever  did  any 
driog  taentittf  it  to  mucb  fespect,  ädier  firom.Engluh  Scho- 
lan,  or  Ei^^b  Patriot«,  or  Eoglitb  Cbrisdaas,  i  can  easSy 
tae  hoar  sacb  a  work,  wikteD  by  Seolcfaiiieo,  aad  iUed  widi 
all  tbe  aatioiial  preyadioes  of  Scolcbaien,  should  bave  eaerttd 
a  wooderfid  aadiority  over  tbe  inleQect  of  tbe  city  in  widch 
it  was  pubHihed.  Vary  aiany  of  its  fanlts  (I  oiean  tboie  of 
tbe  km  icrioos  Und^-aaeh  as  iis  faullB  in  r^(ard  ta  fiferai* 
tma  aad  tatte^)  waie  all  adapied  for  die  meridiaa  of  ScoC» 
land  ;  and  fixr  a  time,  certualy,  die  wbole  coaatry  was  incUa- 
ed  to  taka  a  pride  in  its  ioccess«  Thepregiiige  of  tbe  Edin» 
bofgb  Review  bas  now  most  ondoubtedly  vänidied  even 
diere ;  bat  tiiere  ttiU  remains  a  sbadow  of  it  snfficient  to  inrest 
ks  old  condnctors  witb  a  bind  of  autbority  over  tbe  minds  of 
dioee,  wlio  once  wäre  disposed  to  consider  tbem  as  infidible 
jttdges,  de  omat&M  rAus  H  pubusdam  eliis ;  and  then  tbe 
bigb  eauaence  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  in  tbeir  proCessioo 
of  tbe  laWy  gives  tbem  aaotb^  bind  of  bold  npcm  tbe  great 
bady  of  persans  ibllowing  tbat  profession  wbicb  is  every  tbiag 
kl  Ednibargb ;  becanse  tbe  iofloence  of  tbosa  wbo  Mloar  it  is 
not  aeaturaliied  to  any  considerable  extent,  by  die  presenoe 
of  any  gveat  arbtocreoy ^  or  of  aay  great  inlellectaal  cokiva- 
lion  oot  of  tbeaudves.  Tbe  Seotcb  are  a  people  of  talkers ; 
aad  aaiODg  sacba  people^  it  is  woaderful how  ftr  tbebdloence 
of  any  one  person  may  becamed  araand  soid  below  bim,  by 
niere  second— tbiid  aiad  foartbrbaad  babblbig,  all  derived 
UNNA  ane  trivial  sonrce.  I  am  not»  bowever,  of  opiniao,  tbat 
dm  Idnd  af  work  will  go  ob  nmch  longsr.  Jeffrey  bas  evi- 
deady  got  nck  af  tbe  Bflvi0w-«^aiid9  iodeed,  wben  I  lookbaok 
m  what  faa  bas  dow,  and  eoaqiare  tbat  witb  wbat  he  migbt 
bave  done,  I  tbink  tbis  is  no  wonder ;  Brougbam  basenoagh 
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to  do  iD  ParUament-^at  is  to  say^  be  giv«s  hinseif  «noogli 
to  do ;  aad  evea  tbere  yoa  waU  koow  whal  a  charktaa  kiiHi 
of  repatation  he  has — ^Horner  U  dead — ^Walter  Scott  has  Umg 
tince  left  tbem,  .The  Review  b  now  a  very  fiensibk  pfain 
sortof  book ;  in  its  best  paru,  certaiidy  not  riang  abave  tbe 
British  Review« — and  in  its  tnlerior  parts,  there  is  often  adia- 
play  of  cahn  drivelfing,  much  beyond  what  tbe  British  He» 
view  itself  would  adnit    And  then  tbere  is  oo  p<Hnt«-iio  wie 
— DO  jöke — ^no  spirit,  notbing  of  tbe  glee  of  yöung  eiistenoe 
aboDt  it    It  is  a  very  dull  book,  more  proper  to  read  be» 
tween  sleeping  and  waking,  among  old,   sober,  cantioos 
tradesmeoi  than  to  give  any  spring  to  tbe  ftncy  or  reason  of 
tbe  yoong^  tbe  active  and  tbe  intelligent    The  seeret  wfll  out 
ere  long — ^vix.  Tbat  tbe  Edinborgh  Reviewers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  aoy  effectual  recruiti  auMM^  tbe  yoong  peopie 
about  them.    There  is  no  infasion  of  fresh  blood  into  the 
veins  of  tbe  Review.    When  ooe  visits  Edinborgb,  whm^one 
cannot  stir  a  step  witboutstumbling  over  troops  «rf'confideat^ 
comfortable,  glib,  smart  youog  Whigs,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  wi- 
derstand the  meaning  of  this  deartb.    One  wonld  soppose 
that  every  ball-room  and  tavem  overflowed  with  gay  Edin- 
burgh BJeviewers.    One  hears  a  perpetual  buss  about  Jef- 
frey,  Brongbam,  the  Review,  &c.  &c«,  and  woold  nem 
doubt,  that  prtnie  artides  were  undergoing  the  proeess  of 
concoctioD  in  every  comer.    But,  alas !  tbe  iact  is,  tbat  the 
young  Edinburgh  Whigs  are  a  set  of  very  stupid  fellows,  and 
the  Review  most  wait  long  enougb,  if  it  is  never  (o  be  re- 
suscitated  but  by  them« 

They  are  really  a  very  disagreeable  set  of  pretenders— i 
mean  tbose  of  them  tbat  do  make  any  preteusions  at  all  to 
literary  characten  They  are  very  ill  edocated  in  general; 
they  have  no  classical  leai'ning ;  few  of  them  can  constnie 
two  lines  of  any  Latin  poet ;  and  as  for  Greek,  they  scarcdy 
know  which  end  of  the  book  sbonld  be  held  to  their  noses. 
They  have  never  stndied  any  philosopby  of  any  kind— «nless 
attendiog  a  conrse  of  lectures  on  metaphyaics,  delivered  by  a 
man  fiur  too  ingemons  to  be  comprdiended  for  above  five 
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senleBcei  at  a  time,  by  peinKHis  of  ih^  acquirements  «nd  ca* 
pacity,  can  be  caHed  sUidyiBg  pbiloflopby«  Tbey  hmtm  some- 
üam  a  fitde  aboat  cbeimstry  and  gedbgy,  to  be  sare ;  bat 
tbase  are  jrtudiet  in  wfaicfa  the  proficiency  of  mere  amateors 
can  never  be  a»y  great  matter.  They  kacm  a  very  little  of 
finglifth  bUtory  and  poKtics-— enough  to  enable  them  to  spin 
cmt  a  few  halAbonn  of  blametf  in  tbeir  debating  soci^ltes. 
Bat,  vpon  tbe  wfaole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  all  tbey 
know,  worthy'of  being  known,  upon  any  sobject  of  general 
literatnrey  politics,  or  pbilosophy,  is  derived  from  the  Edin* 
borgh  Review  itsdf ;  and  as  they  cannot  do  the  Review  any 
great  service  by  giving  it  back  its  own  materiald,  I  conceive 
that  this  w<Hrfc  is  just  in  the  act  of  falUng  a  sacrifice  to  habits 
of  flnperfidal  acquirement,  and  contented  ignörancei  which  it 
was  8boit*«tghted  enongh  to  encourage,  if  not  to  create,  in 
Ofider  to  aerve  its  own  temporary  pnrposes  amon^  the  rising 
generatioB  of  Seociand« 

One  woidd  imagine,  bowever,  that  these  young  Whigs 
mig^t  bave  bq^,  long  ere  this  time,  to  snspect  somewfaat  of 
tbeir  pwn  utoation.  They  mnst  be  qnite  aware,  that  they 
bave  never  written  a  Single  page  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
or  that,  if  they  have  done  so,  tiieir  p^ges  were  universally 
looked  opon  as  the  mere  Imnber  of  the  book ;  contrasting, 
too,  tbeir  own  Qi^>roductive  petohuice,  with  the  laboriou^  and 
finiitfiil  early  years  of  those  whom  they  worship,  and  in  whose' 
walk  they  would  fain  be  supposed  to  be  following — ^it  is  diffi- 
cttlt  to  imderstaiid  bow  they  happen  to  keep  themselves  so 
free  from  the  qualms  of  conscious  imbecility,  Perhaps,  aAer 
au,  they  are  au  fand  less  conceited  than  tbey  appear  to  be ; 
bot  certainly^  to  jodge  from  extemals,  there  never  was  a  more 
self'-satisfied  crew  of  yonsg  ignoramuses.  AAer  being  let  a 
little  into  their  real  character  and  attainments,  I  cannot  say 
bat  that  I  derived  a  considerable  degree  of  amosement  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  manners.  As  for  their  talk,  it  is 
such  Otter  drivelling,  the  moment  they  leave  their  text-books, 
(the  moment  tbey  give  over  quoting,)  that  I  must  own  I  fonnd 
no  great  entertainment  in  it    It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  fine  Qoan* 
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try,  lik«  Seotland,  «  coatitry  so  rieh  in  recoDedioin  of  ^o^ 
rions  aatiquity,  so  rieh  in  tbe  monoments  of  genins,  at  thb 
moment  adorned  witfa  not  a  few  ftill-grown  living  trees  of 
immoital  frait — ^it  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  coantry  so  devoid  of 
promise  for  hit  future  barvest  It  is  a  pity  to  see  her  soll 
wasting  on  the  nurture  of  this  aoprodactive  pestifential  im- 
derwood,  joices  which,  ander  better  direetton,  migbt  gm 
breadth  to  the  oak,  and  elevation  to  the  pine. 


The  respectable  eider  Whigs  raiist,  of  a  surety,  fed  very 
sore  upou  this ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sopposed,  that  they  can  be 
quite  so  easily  satisfied  with  tbese  yonng  gregarii,  as  Ae 
young  gregarü  are  with  themselves.  I  anderstand,  accord- 
ingly,'  that  nothing  gives  them  so  mach  visible  deligfat,  as 
the  appearanc^  of  any  thing  iike  a  revival  of  talem  among 
tbeir  troops.  When  a  yonng  Whig  makes  a  tolorable  upetch 
at  the  bar,  or  writes  a  tolerable  lav-paper,  or  adventnres  t» 
confess  bimself  aathor  of  a  tolerabk  paragraph  in  a  parQr 
print — ^in  short,  when  he  naoifests  any  Symptom  of  pessessiiig 
better  parts  than  the  confessedly  doli  fellows  aroand  hin, 
tfaere  is  moch  rejoicing  in  tbe'  high  places,  a  most  remarkabie 
crowing  and  clapping  of  wings  in  bononr  of  the  rising  lomin- 
ary.  The  yoang  genias  is  fed  and  iattened  for  a  season  with 
puffs  and  praises ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  kind  of  do- 
imnion,  otpr^ttige,  to  which  I  have  alceady  attoded,  thevery 
Tories  begin  to  contemplate  him  witn  a  little  awe  and  re* 
ireretice,  as  a  foture  fiMvidaUe  antagonist,  with  wbom  it 
may  be  as  well  to  be  apon  some  tolei^ble  terms  in  private. 
Well—«  year  or  two  goes  over  his  head,  and  tbe  genras 
bas  not  visibly  iroproved  in  any  thing  exoept  conedt  He 
is  Aow  an  establisbed  yonng  Whig  genios.  If  any  situa* 
tlon  becomes  empty,  which  it  wonld  be  convenient  fyt  bim  to 
ill,  and  if,  notwitbstanding  of  this,  he  is  not  promoted  to  it 
by  tfiose,  whom,  on  every  occasion,  be  niake&  die  oUed  of 
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hii  %iCKinint  abqge*  thii  negfect  of  him  i$  t«lked  of  by  lüm^ 
ielf  and  bis  ftieods,  aa  if  it  wer«  vi(taally  a  neglect  of  genitju 
Hktb^  absiract  y — ^with  so  oigich  remtinesiB  do  tbese  good  peo* 
yle  enter  into  tbe  spirit  of  a  personification.  A  Dutch  paio^ 
W  could  not  ^pify  ideal  Beaaty  under  a  q^p  clumsy  and 
beavy  shape»  tban  ihey  sometime»  do  Gemus ;  nor  are  tbe 
liuignishiog»  coy»  and  i^on^cioas  airs  of  some  Venus  over  a 
hut-houie  at  Scbedam,  a  whit  more  exqniüite  in  their  way, 
tban  tbe  fat  indignant  fatnity  of  some  of  those  neglected  ge- 
moses  of  Scotland« 

So  many  of  tbese  geniuses,  bowever,  bave  now  been  pnffed 
np^  and  pusbed  up  to  a  little  (emporary  reputation,  and  tbea 
sunk  ander  their  own  weigbt  into  their  own  o^ud»  that  on« 
should  suppose  tbe  elev^ors  most  now  be  a  little  we^try  of 
^xerting  their  mecbanical  powers  in  tbal  ws^.  Their  situa« 
^n  is,  ipdeedi  alaiost  as  discoomging  as  that  of  Sisyphns, 
doonied  for  ever  to  struggle  in  vaiq  against  tbe  obstinate» 
or,  as  IJoner  calls  it,  tbe  ^^tniptMi^"  Mtont^s  daerity  in 
sinkit^* 

'At/7k  wrUt*  irUev^  nnfhifhf  T^tutt  «huIW. 


LETTER  Xtll. 


TO   THE   SAU;^. 


Dbab  WiiiUahs,  ** 

I  nvsT,  that  among  tbe  many  UtenUeur»  of  Edinbargb, 
tfaefe  will  ere  long  be  finind  icme  person  to  compose  a  fall 
aad  detailed  lu^tory  of  thb  city,  eonridered  as  a  great  mart  of 
Kserature«  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance,  in  tbe  whole 
Uitory  of  die  worU,  of  such  a  mait  eristing  and  flonrisbing 
in  a  place  not  tbe  tekt  of  a  govemnient,  or  residence  of  a 
court,  or  centre  of  any  very  great  pofitical  inferest  Hie  on- 
ly  place  wbich  at  aB  approacbes  toEdinborgh  in  tbis  view  is 
Weimar ;  for  tbe  rcridence  of  so  small  a  princeas  tbe  Grand 
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Duke  ean  «carody  be  ewsideced  as  coQferriQg  aay  tidnglike 
what  we  would  utidentand  by  the  cbaracter  ef  a  capital. 
Bat  evett  there  it  can  scarcely  be  said  tbat  any  great  raart 
of  titeratnre  exists,  or  indeed  existed  even  at  tbe  tiae  wlien 
Wielaod,  Schilly»  aod  Goethe^  lived  together  ander  tbe  wiogof 
the  palace«  Böoks  were  written  there  in  abundance,  aad 
many  books  were  nominally  pablished  there ;  but  tbe  tnie 
centre  from  whidi  they  were  difiased  over  Germany  was  al- 
ways  Leipsick. 

Till  within  these  twenty  years,  I  soppose  diere  was  no  socfa 
diing  in  Edinburgh  as  tbe  preat  trade  of  Publishing*  Now 
and  then  some  volame  of  sermons  or  so  issued  from  the  pms 
of  some  Edinburgh  typographer,  and  after  lying  for  .a  year 
or  two  apon  the  counter  of  some  of  tbeir  booksdlers,  was 
dismissed  into  total  oblivion,  as  it  probably  deserved  to  be. 
Bot  of  all  the  great  literary  men  of  the  last  age»  who  lived 
in  Edinburgh,  there  was  no  one  who  ever  thought  of  Publish- 
ing bis  books  in  Edinburgh*  The  irtide  here  never  aspired 
to  any  tbing  beyond  forming  a  very  humble  appendage  of 
onderstrsqppers  to  tbe  trade  of  the  Row.  Even  if  the  name 
of  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  did  appear  upon  a  title-page, 
tbat  was  only  a  compUment  allowed  bim  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  great  London  dealer,  whose  instrument  and  agent  he  was. 
Every  thing  was  conducted  by  the  Nonthem  Bibliopoks  in 
the  same  timid  spirit  of  which  tbis  afibrds  a  spedmen.  The 
dulness  of  tbeir  atmosphere  was  never  enlivened  by  one  breath 
of  daring.  They  were  all  petty  retailers^  inhabiting  saug 
shopsi  and  making  a  little  money  in  tbe  mo&t  tedious  and 
uniform  way  jmaginable.  As  for  risking  the  little  mooey  they 
did  make  upon  any  hold  adventure,  which  might  have  tripkd 
tbe  sum,  or  swept  it  entirely  away,  tbis  was  a  tbing  of  which 
they  had  not  the  most  remote  conception.  In  short»  in  spite 
of  Hume  aad  Robertson,  and  the  whole  generation  of  lesser 
Stars,  who  clustered  around  those  great  luminaries,  the  qMrit 
of  literary  adventure  had  never  approached  the  bibliop^les 
of  Edinburgh.  They  never  dreamed  of  making  fortunes  for 
themselves,  far  less  of  being  the  mieans  of  bestowing  fortunes 
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tipon  others,  by  carryiDg  on  Operations  in  the  large  and  splen- 
did style  of  mercantile  enterprize. 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  looked  upon  as  any  invasion 
of  this  quiescent  State  of  matters,  was  tiie  appearance  of  the 
Mirrofs,  and  some  otber  works  in  the  saoie  style,  or  by  the 
saine  bands,  which  were  published  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Creech, 
tben  the  Priace  of  the  Edinburgh  Trade — and  wbicb,  of 
coorse,  must  have  attracred  no  inconsiderable  share  of  atten- 
tion to  bim  and  bis  shop.  Bnt  this  bibliopole  was  a  very 
indifferent  master  of  bis  trade,  and  wanted  entirely  the  wit  to 
take  due  advantage  of  ^*  the  goods  the  gods  provided.*^  He 
was  himself  a  literary  character,  and  he  was  always  a  great 
man  in  the  magistracy  of  the  city ;  and  perbaps  be  would 
have  tbonght  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  be  a  mere  ordinary 
money-making  bookseller.  Not  that  be  had  any  aversion  to 
money-making ;  on  the  cootrary,  he  was  prodigiously  fond 
of  money,  and  indeed  carried  bis  love  of  it  in  many  things 
to  a  ridiculous  extent.  Bat  be  had  been  trained  in  all  the 
timid  prejadices  of  the  old  Edinburgh  scbool  of  booksellers, 
and  not  daring  to  make  money  in  a  bold  and  magnificent  way, 
neitber  did  be  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  Iqsing  any  part  of  what 
he  bad  made.  Had  he  possessed  either  the  sbrewdness  or  the 
«pirit  of  some  of  bis  successors,  there  is  no  question  be  might 
have  set  on  foot  a  fine  race  of  rivalry  among  the  literary  men 
about  hiiD— a  race,  of  which  the  ultimate  gains  woald  un- 
doubtedly  have  been  greatest  to  himself.  But  be  was  not 
aware  of  the  powers  of  that  great  momerUum^  of  which  I  have 
spoken  on  a  former  occasion.  He  never  bad  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive  that  his  true  game  lay  in  making  high  sweep-stakes; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  nobody  would  take  the  trouble 
either  of  training  or  ranning  for  bis  courses.  Not  thinking, 
tberefore,  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  great  book« 
fieUers  of  the  metropolis,  in  regard  to  the  stimulating  of  lite- 
rary ardoor  by  the  weight  of  bis  purse,  bis  ambition  was  to 
torpass  all  bis  own  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  attractions 
of  his  shop — which,  if  the  account  I  hear  be  true,  be  must 
4Bertainly  have  sncceeded  in  reoderipg  a  very  delightful  lounge^ 
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He  had  been  originaljy  educated  witb  a  view  to  the  Bärk^ 
and  had  perfornied,  in  bis  younger  days,  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  grand  tour,  in  quality  of  governor  to  a  young  noble- 
man  ;  and  be  was  tbus  entitled  to  look  upon  himself  as  qnite 
a  different  sort  of  person  from  the  ordinary  brothers  of  the 
trade.  And  then  he  could  write  paragraphs  in  tbe  newspa* 
pers — verse  or  prose,  witty  or  sentimental,  as  might  suit  the 
occasion.  Above  all,  he  was  a  wit  and  a  story-teller  of  bigh 
eminence — one  who  sat  every  day  "  at  good  men's  feasts," 
and  delighted  the  Company  witb  the  narration  of  hmnorot» 
incidents,  or  rather  the  dramatic  exposition  of  bnmoroiM 
eharacters.  His  stories  were  not  many,  and  they  were  au 
regalariy  built,  and  formal  things  in  their  way,  bot  tbe  man 
had  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  the  interest  of  which  was  not  to  be 
exbausted  with  the  novehy  of  the  tale,  or  even  witb  tbe  novelty 
öf  the  particular  expressions  of  wbich  he  made  use  in  tellHig 
it  In  Short,  Creech  was  one  of  the  prime  characters  of  tfae 
place,  and  it  was  a  necessary  thing  to  go  to  his  shop  every 
DOW  and  then,  and  see  bim  there  in  his  glory.  I  have  seen  a 
print  of  bim,  which  represents  bim  as  a  precise,  inteUigent- 
looking  old  gentleman,  in  stiff  curls,  and  a  nice  suit  of  black, 
and  having  a  great  air  of  coartly  suavity,  mingled  with  not  a 
little  conceit  and  self-importance  in  his  aspect.  Bot  W  , 
who  knew  bim  well,  assures  me  that  althougb  this  print  gives 
bis  featnres  very  faithfully,  and  in  all  probability  tbe  air  also 
in  which  be  thought  it  fiit  and  proper  to  sit  to  tbe  painter,  it 
gives  not  merely  an  inadequate,  bat  a  perfectly  false  idea  of 
the  real  character  of  the  man.  The  spirit  of  fun,  lie  teils  me, 
ran  frolicking  through  his  veins  with  the  Uood  that  fitled 
th^m ;  and  there  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  small,  glittering 
grey  eye,  and  a  ricimess  of  jocularity  in  tbe  wrinkles  beneath 
and  around  them,  that  nothing  could  resist.  It  may  be  sup- 
pesed  that  such  a  person  would  go  through  the  ceremonial  of 
a  bookseller's  shop  with  something  more  than  mere  decorum. 
At  tbe  time  when  the  periodical  works  I  have  meotioned 
Were  in  the  course  of  publication,  it  was  the  custom  of  many 
#f  their  chief  supporters  to  go  and  breakikst  with  Creecb,  which 
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they  calied  atteading  Creecb's  levee — and  bis  house  was  con- 
venieody  situated  for  this,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tbe  Parliament-House,  with  whicb  then,  as  now,  all  the  literary 
characters  of  Edinburgh  bad  a  close  connexion.    Tbe  p1ea-> 
ant  coDversation  of  the  man,  and  bis  respectable  appearance, 
and  latterly,  perhaps,  bis  bigb  civic  dignities,  (for  be  was  Lord 
Provost  ere  be  died,)  all  conspired  in-making  Mr.  Creecb  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  in  no  ordinary  request. 
The  trade  slumbered  on  year  after  year,  in  a  quiet  and  refspect- 
able  State  of  inaction,  ander  the  auspices  of  a  man  with  whom 
nobody  could  enter  npon  any  competition  in  so  many  import- 
tant  particnlars,  tili,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  sprung  up  a  new 
tribe  of  autho  rs,  who  bad  tact  enough  to  observe  the  absurd!- 
ty  of  tbe  way  in  whicb  matters  were  going  on,  and  forthwith 
there'  sprang  ap  a  n^w  set  of  booksellers,  who  bad  tbe  wit  to 
uoderstand  that  some  great  cbange  was  about  to  occur,  and  to 
prepare  themselves,  vi  et  armisy  to  take  proper  advantage  of 
the  commotion  theyforesaw.    It  is  not  easy  to  discover  very 
accoratdy,  how  mach  of  the  merit  of  the  cbange  belongs  to  the 
new  aatbors  themselves,  and  how  mach  of  it  belongs  to  the 
booksellers.  .  They  shar^  the  whole  of  it  between  them,  and 
never  assuredly  was  a  cbange  so  remarkable,  so  sadd^nly,  and 
yet  so  effectually  produced.    In  one  moment,  Mr.  Creecb  was 
supplanted  in  bis  authority.    Till  the  moment  of  bis  death,  in- 
deed,  be  was  allowed  toretain  all  manner  of  place,  precedence, 
style,  and  dignity ;  but  the  essence  of  bis  kingship  was  gone 
-—and  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  like  the  Mahratta  Na- 
bobs  and  Rajahs,  owned  the  sway  of  one  that  bore  not  the 
name  of  Emperor. 

The  first  manifestauon  of  the  new  State  of  things  was  no  less 
an  occurrence  than  tbe  appearance  of  the  first  Number  of  tbe 
Edinburgh  Review — a  thing  whicb,  wherever  it  might  have 
occured,  must  bave  been  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance, 
and  whicb  appearing  here,  was  enough  not  only  to  cbange 
Ü»  style  of  bookselling,  and  tbe  whole  ideas  of  booksellers, 
bat  to  prodace  almost  as  great  a  revolution  in  minds  not  so 
immediately  interested  in  the  result  of  tbe  phenomenon.    Tbe 
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projectors  of  this  Juornal— both  writers^  and  publishers  I 
should  imagine — were  quite  satisfied  that  nothing  couldbe 
done  without  abundance  of  money.  Whoever  wrote  for  tiieir 
book  must  submit  to  be  paid  for  doing  so,  because  tbey  would 
have  no  distinction  of  persons.  But,  indeed,  I  never  heard 
it  suspected,  that  any  one  objected  to  receiving  on  the  publi- 
cation  of  an  article,  not  only  the  honour  of  the  thing,  but  a 
bunch  of  bank-notes  into  the  bargain.  If  a  man  does  not 
want  money  himself,  he  always  knows  abundance  of  people 
that  do;  and,  in  short,  the  ropt  of  all  evil  is  a  medicament, 
which  requires  little  sweetening  of  the  cup,  eitber  to  the  sick 
or  the  sound  palate.  . 

The  prodigioQs  impetus  given  to  the  &ade  of  Edinburgh 
by  the  first  application  of  this  wonderful  engine,  has  never 
since  been  allowed  to  lose  any  part  of  its  energy.     The  Re* 
view,  in  tbe  first  place,  of  itself  alone,  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  all  fear  of  Stagnation  far  enough  from  the  scene  in  which 
it  makes  its  appearance.     And  from- the  Review,  as  mighi  weO 
have  been  foreseen,  a  kindred  Impulse  has  been  continoally 
carried  into  every  region  of  the  literary  wo^ld — but  most  of 
all  into  the  heart  of  the  literature  and  the  notions  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  Edinburgh.     Very  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  began  to  be  an  an- 
thor ;  and  even  without  the  benefit  of  its  example,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  seen  the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
similar  course  of  procedure.     However  this  might  have  beem 
ever  since  that  time  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Scott  have  between  them  furnished  the  most  acceptable 
food  for  the  reading  public,  both  in  and  out  of  Scotland— 
but  no  doubt  most  exclusively  and  efiectually  in  their  own 
inimediate  neigbbourhood  ;  and  both  have  always  proceeded 
lipon  the  principle  of  making  the  reading  public  pay  hand- 
somely  for  their  gratification,  through  their  fore-speakers, 
Interpreters,  and  purveyors,  the  booksellers.     It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  omit  mentioning  what  I  firmly  believe, 
that  the  efforts— even  the  Joint  efibrts  of  these  great  authors, 
would  not  have  availed  to  any  thing  like  the  eztent  to  which 
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ihey  havein  reality  reached,  had  thcy  not  becn  so  fortunate  as 
to-meet  with  a  degree  of  ardour  and  of  tact,  quite  correspon- 
dem  io  their  own,  among  the  new  race  of  booksellers,  who 
had  sCarted  ioto  life  along  with  themselves — above  all,  in  Mr. 
Constable,  the  original  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Rfevicw — 
Ihe  publisher  of  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  works,  and,  without 
dottbty  by  &r  the  greatest  publisher  Scotland  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  no  doobt  that  this  person  is  deserving  of  infinite 
credit  for  the  share  he  has  had  in  changing  the  whofe  aspect 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  seat  of  literary  merchandiie — and,   in 
truth,  making  it,  instead  of  no  literary  mart  at  all,  a  greater 
one  tban  almost  any  öther  city  in  Europe.    What  a  Singular 
controst  does  the  present  State  of  Edinburgh,  in  regard  to 
tbese  ibatters,  afford,  when  coropared  with  what  I  have  beea 
endeavonring  to  describe   as  existing   in  ^he  days  of  the 
Cremes !   Instead  of  Scotch  authors  sending  their  works  to 
be  published  by  London  booksellers,  there  is  nothing  more 
common  now-a-day8,-than  to  hear  of  English  authors  send- 
ing down  their  books  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  published  in  a 
city,  tlian  which  Memphis  or  Palmyra  could  scarcely  have 
appeared  a  more  absurd  place  of  publication  to  any  English 
aulhor  thirty  years  ago.     One  that  has  not  examined  into  the 
matter,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  believe  how  large  a  pro- 
portion  of  the  classical  works  of  English  literature,  pub- 
lished in  our  age,  have  made  their  first  appearance  on  the 
counters  of  the  Edinburgh  Bookseilers.    But  we  all  know 
the  practical  result  of  this,  videlicet,  that  at  this  rooroent  an 
Edinburgh  title-page  is  better  than  almost  any  London  one — 
and  carries  a  greater  authority  along  with  it     For  my  part, 
]f  ever  I  should  take  it  into  roy  head  to  publish  a  book,  I 
shoüld  most  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  get  it  published  in 
Edinburgh.     No.  book  can  be  published  there,  and  totally 
neglected.     In  so  smaUa  town,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of 
books  published  in  it,  the  publication  of  a  new  book  is  quite 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  person,  and  if  it  has  the 
least  interest)  to  be  talked  of  in  Company.    If  the  book  be  a 
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very  iDterestiog  one  in  any  way,  its  popolarity  extend«  wi& 
the  most  wouderful  rapidity — and,  ere  a  few  days  have  elapsed, 
the  sQow-ball  has  grown  so  large,  that  it  can  be  haried  to  a 
distance  wtth   steady  and   certain   assurance  of  hitting  ils 
mark.    And,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  conseqnence  of  tbe  fre^ 
quency  with  whicb  all  this  has  occurred,  that  tbe  imprimatiir 
of  an  Edinburgh  Bookseller  has  coroe  to  be  look^  lipon 
with  so  mach  habitual  respect  even  in  the  soutb.     This  is 
flurely  a  very  remarkable  change  $  and,  ibr  all  that  I   ran 
hear,  bbth  authors  and  booksellers  are  indebted  for.it  to 
nothing  more  tbanthe  genuine  sagacity  of  the  one  indivi- 
dual  I  have  mentioned.     1  believe  itshould  also  be  observed, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  press  of  Ballantyne,  at  the  very 
same  instant,  altnost,  as  the  comraencement  of  tbe  Review, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  helped 
to  push  on  Scottish  publications,  or,  indeed,  Scottish  liienH 
ture.     Before  that  press  was  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  I  am  told, 
nobody  could  venture  a  book  to  be  printed  in  EdiDborgfa; 
afterwards,  the  Edinburgh  press  gained  the  same  sort  of 
eelebrity  as  the  Edinburgh  titie-pages. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  do,  wheoever  I  come  to  any  town, 
is  to'raake  a  round  of  visits  to  alj  the  principal  bookseüer'f 
Shops.  I  think  they  are  by  far  the  most  arausing  iounges 
in  the  world — picture-galleries  and  promenades  they  beat 
all  to  nothing.  I  am  fond  of  all  kinds  of  bookseller's  sbops; 
I  scarcely  know  which  I  would  prefer  to  have  were  I  to  be  con- 
fined  to  one.only ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  bad  in  tbe  utmost  per- 
fection,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  Edinburgh.  The  bobksellen 
themselves,  in  the  first  place,  are  a  race  of  roen,  in  regard  to 
whom  I  have  always  feit  a  particular  interest  and  curiosity. 
They  are  never  for  a  rnoment  confounded  in  my  mind  with 
any  other  class  of  shop-keepers  or  traffickers.  Their  noer* 
chandize  is  the  noblest  in  the  world ;  the  wares  to  which  they 
invite  your  attention  are  not  fineries  for  the  back,  or  luxuries 
for  the  belly — the  inward  man  is  what  they  aspire  to  clotbe 
and  feed,  and  the  food  and  raiment  they  offer  are  tempt-. 
tog  things.    They  have  whole  sbelves  loaded  with  wisdooi ; 
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and  if  yoD  want  wit,  they  bave  drawer-fiilk  of  it  at  every 
Gomer.  Go  in  grave  or  merry,  sweeC  or  sour,  sentimental  or 
tarcastic,  tbere  is  no  fear  these  conning  merchants  can  pro- 
duce  an  artide  perfecily  to  yoor  miod.  It  is  impossible  that 
thU  noble  traffick  shouid  not  commanicate  soinetliing  of  its 
essential  nobiltty  to  those  continually  engaged  in  it  Can  a 
man  put  bis  name  oo  tbe  title^page  of  Marmion,  or  Waver- 
Jey»  or  Old  Mortality,  or  Childe  Harold,  without  gaining 
sometbing  from  tbis  distinction— I  do  not  mean  in  bis  purse 
merely,  but  in  bis  person  f  Tbe  supposition  is  absurd.  Youi; 
bookselleri  bowever  ignorant  be  may  be  in  many  respects, 
always  smelis  of  tbe  sbop — and  tbat  wbicb  is  a  sarcasm, 
wben  Said  of  any  otber  man,  is  tbe  bighest  of  compliments 
when  applied  lo  bim-  In  tbe  way  of  bis  trade,  moreover,  be 
mnst  continually  come  into  contact  witb  customers  and  em- 
ployersy  of  a  class  qnite  superior  to  those  wbo  frequent  any 
otber  sbop  in  tbe  street — ^yes,  or  ware-bouse  or  counting^ 
boose  either.  His  talic  is  not  witb  tbe  ignorant  brüte  multi^ 
tnde,  but  witb  tbe  elite  of  tbe  Genus  Humanum^  tbe  Prima 
Virarumf  as  Lucretius  batb  it — tbe  wise  and  tbe  witty  ones 
oftbeeartb.  Instead  of  baggling  over  tbe  counter  witb  a 
smooth-iaced  Miss  or  Master,  about  some  piece  of  foppish 
finery,  or  disputing  witb  some  rüde,  boisterous,  coarse-mind* 
ed  dealer  about  casks  or  tuns,  or  sbip-loads  of  rum,  sugar,  or 
limber — tbe  bibliopole  reiires  into  some  sequestered  little 
tpeak^or^word  nook,  and  seats  bimself  beside  some  serioaa 
and  refioed  aatfaor,  or  more  serious  and  more  refined  author- 
es«,  to  decide  or  pronounce  upon  tbe  merits  of  some  infant 
Iragedy,  epic  poem,  sermon,  or  romance — or  be  takes  bis 
stand  in  tbe  centre  of  bis  outer  court,  and  publisbes  to  tbe 
Gentilesy  witb  a  loud  voice,  tbe  praises  of  some  new  pub- 
Ucation  gone  fortb,  or  about  to  go  fortb,  ironi  his  penetralia, 
to  tbe  Illumination  of  tbe  world.  Wbat  an  air  of  intelligence 
is  breathed  upon  tbis  man,  firom  tbe  surface  of  tbe  universe  ia 
wbicb  bemoves !  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  bookseller  to  be  de- 
votd  of  taste  and  knowledge — some  flavour  at  least — as  it  is 
for  a  Collier  to  bave  a  white  skia  or  a  miller  to  want  one. 
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•And  tben  their  claim  to  oor  respect  ib  hereditary  as  well 
as  personal.    "  Noble  of  a  noble  stem,^'  they  are  represeo- 
tatives  of  wortbies  long  since  dead  and  sepulchred,    wbose 
Dauies  and  achievements  are  still  fresb  in  aU  men^s  recoUec- 
tion.     What  a  world  of  associations  are  cluslered  about  the 
bare  name  of  any  ^ne  of  tbe  great  bibliopoles  of  dsiys  long 
since  departed !    Curll— wbom  Swift  tormented — the  auda* 
cious,  hooked-nosed  Edmund  Curll  t  old  Jacob  Tobsod,  with 
bis  squint  and  bis  '^  two  left  legs"— -and  Lintot,  with  his 
orange-tawney  waistcoat,  and  bis  grey  ambling  poney,  who 
binted  to  Mr.  Pope  bow  easy  a  tbing  it  would  be  for  biio  to 
turn  one  of  Horace's  Ödes,  as  tbey  were  Walking  tbeir  horses 
up  a  little  bill  on  tbe  Windsor  road.     How  green  is  the  me- 
mory  of  these  old  "  Fatbers  of  tbe  Row !"    Tbey  will  flonrish 
a  bundred  years  bence  as  brigbdy  as  tbey  do  now,  and 
not  less  bri^tly,  because  perbaps  anotber  groupe  or  two  of 
descendants  may  bave  *'  climbed  tbe  ascent  of  tfaat  myste^ 
rious  tower,"  and  bave  left  kindred  names  bebindtbem  to 
bourgeon  witb  kindred  blossoms ! 

Bat  th^  interest  one  feels  about  the  person  of  a  bookselleri 
is  not  sustained  by  fantasies  and  associations  alone.  I  should 
like  to  know  wbere  it  is  that  a  man  picks  up  so  rauch  in- 
teresting  information  about  most  interesung  subjects,  in  so 
very  easy  a  way,  as  by  lounging  for  balf-an-hour  in  a  book- 
seller^s  shop.  It  is  in  a  city  what  the  barber's  shop  is  in  » 
village — the  centre  and  focus  of  all  Information  concerning 
tlie  afiairs  of  men — ^tbe  arena  for  all  disputation — the  stage 
for  all  display.  It  is  there  that  tbe  syfoil  Farne  sits  scattering 
her  oracular  leaves  to  all  the  winds  of  heaveo ;  but  1  canoot 
add  witb  tbe  poet, 

**  ITmile  in  tanta  gloria, 

Coverta  gia  dello  profetico  nembo." 

The  bookseller  is  the  confidant  of  his  customers — he  is  the 
first  to  bear  tbe  rumour  of  tbe  moming,  and  he  watches  it 
4brougb  all  tbe  stages  of  iu  swellingi  tili  it  bursts  in  the 
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eveoing.     He  knows  Mr.  — 'g  opioion  of  Lord *s 

speecb,  sooner  than  any  maa  in  town.    He  has  the  best  io- 

forflnation  upon  aU  the  in  fiUuros  of  the  worliji  of  letters;  he 

bas  ahready  had  one  or  two  peeps  of  the  first  canto  of  a 

.'Poem  oot  yet  advertised — he  has  a*proof  sheet  of  the  next 

new  novel  in  bis  pocket;  and  if  you  will  but  promise  to  be 

discreet,  you  may  "  walk  backwards,"  or  walk  np  stairs  for 

.a  moment,  and  he  will  show  it  you.    Are  these  things  of  no 

value  ?  They  may  seem  so  to  you  among  the  green  hüls  of 

.C^digan;  but  they  are  very  much  the  reverse  to  me  among 

the  dusty  streets  of  London*-^r  here  in  Edinburgh.    I  do 

litlK^.irom  my  soul,  to  catch  even  the  droppings  of  the  pre- 

cious  cnp  cf  knowledge. 

To  jröd  bogks  when  they  are  upon  every  table,  and  to  talk 
of  them  when  nobody  b  silent  about  them,  are  rather  vulgär 
«ccomplishmentSy  and  objects  of  vnlgair  ambition.  I  like  to 
be  belbrehand  witk  the  worldr-^I  like  both  to  see  sooner  and 
to  see  farther  than  my  neighbours.  While  others  are  con- 
tented  to  sit  in  the  pit,  and  gape  and  listen  in  wonder  upon 
wbatever  is  shown  or  uttered,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  I 
am  permitted  to  go  belund  the  scenes — ^to  see  the  actors  be- 
fore  they  walk  upon  the  stage,  and  examine  the  machinery  of 
the  thunder  before  its  Springs  are  set  in  motion. 

In  my  next  I  shall  introdnce  you  to  the  bookseller's  shops 
of  Edinburgh.  • 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XUn. 


TOTfiB  SAin. 


Dkab  Williams, 

Thk  importance  of  the  Whigs  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  added  to  the  great  enterprice  and  exten- 
sive geooral  business  of  Mn  ConMtble,  have,  as  migfat  have 
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been  expected,  rendered  the  shop  of  this  bookscller  by  far  tbe 
tnost  busy  scene  in  the  Bibliopolic  world  of  the  North.    It 
is  situated  in  the  High-Street,  in  the  tnidst  of  the  Old  Town, 
vi^here,  indeed,  the  greaterpart  of  the  Edinburgh  BookseHers 
are  still  to  be  found  llngering  (as  tbe  majority  of  their  London 
brethren  also  do)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  old  haunts 
to  which  long  cnstom  has  attached  their  predilections.    On 
^ntering,  one  sees  a  place  by  nö  means  answering.  eitber  in 
point  of  dimensions,  ör  in  point  öf  ornament,  to  tbe  notion 
one  might  have  been  apt'to'form  of  the  shöp.  from  which  so 
many  mighty  works  are  every  day  issuing — a  low  dnsky 
Chamber,  inhabited  by  a  few  clerks,  and  lined  with  an  assort- 
ment  of  unbound  books  and  8tationery-*-«ntirely  devoid  of 
all  those  luxorious  attractions^of  sofas  and  sofii-tableft^and 
books  of  print$,  &c.  &c.  which  one  meets  with  in  \he  siiperi) 
nursery  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  iUbemarle-Strcet.    The 
Bbokseller  himself  is  seldom  to  be  seep  in  this  pairt  of  his 
premises ;  he  prefers  to  sit  in  a  Chamber  immediately  above, 
where  he  can  proceed  in  his  own  work  witbout  being  distnrbed 
by  the  tncessant  cackle  of  the  young  Whigs  wfao  lounge  be- 
low ; '  and  where  few  casual  visiters  are  admitted  to  enter  Us 
presence,  except  tbe  möre  impörtant  members  of  the  great 
Whig  corporation---Rfeviewer8  either  in  esse^  or,  ät  least,  sup- 
posed  to  be  so  in  2>09^e^-*-contributors  to  the  Supplement  of 
tbe  Encyclopcedia  Britannica — and  the  more  obscnre  editon 
and  supporters  of  the  innumerable  and  more  obscure  periodi- 
cal  works,  of  which  Mr.  Constable  is  ihe  publisber.   *The 
bookseller  is  himself  a  good-looking  man,  appatently  aboot 
forty — ^very  fat  in  his  person,  but  with  a  face  with  good  lines, 
and'a  fine  healthy  complexion.    He  is  oae  of  the  most  joOy- 
looking  members  of  the  trade  I  ever  saw ;  and  moreover,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  courdy  in  liis  address.    One  thing 
that  is  remarkable  about  bim,  and  indeed  very  distingoish- 
ingly  so,  is — ^his  total  want  of  that  «ort  of  critical  jabber,  of 
which  most  of  bis  btetbren  are  so  profuse,  and  of  which  cus* 
tom  has  rendered  me  rather  fotid  ifaan  otfaerwise.    Mr.  Con- 
stable is  too  much  of  a  b(KAsener,'to  Ihink  il  at  all  necessary 
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that  be  should  appear  to  be  knowiog  in  tbe  merits  of  books» 
His  business  is  lo  publish  books,  and  to  seil  them ;  he  leaves 
tbe  n^ork  of  examining  them  before  they  are  published,  and 
criticisiiig  them  afterwards,  to  others,  who  have  more  kisure 
00  tbeir  hands  than  he  bas.  One  sees  in  a  moment  that  he 
has  reduced  bis  bueiness  to  a  most  strictly  business^like  regu- 
larity  of  System ;  and  that  of  this  the  usual  cant  of  book- 
shop  disqnisition  forms  no  part — like  a  great  wholesale  mer^ 
chaot|  who  does  not  by  any  means  think  it  necessary  to  be 
the  tastet  of  bis  ewn  wines.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  may, 
perhaps^  be  in  the  end  the  wisest  course  a  great  publisber  can 
porsue.  Here,  at  least,  is  one  sufficiently  striking  instance  of 
its  success. 

If  one  be  indined,  however^  for  an  elegant  shop,  and 
abundance  of  gossip,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cross  the  street, 
and  enter  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Manners  and  Miller — the  tnie  . 
lounging-place  of  the  blue-stockings,  and  literary  beau« 
monde  of  the  Northern  metropolis.  Nothing,  ipdeed,  can 
be  more  inviting  than  the  externa!  appesirance  of  this  shop, 
or  more  amusing,  if  one  is  in  the  proper  lounging  hnmour, 
than  the  scene  of  elegant  trifling  whicb  is  exhibited  witbin.  At 
tbe  door  yon  are  received  by  one  or  other  of  the  partners^ 
probably  tbe  second  mentioned,  who  bas  perhaps  been  band» 
ing  some  fine  lady  to  her  carriage^  or  is  engaged  in  conver- 
sation  with  some  fine  geutleman,  about  to  l^ave  the  shop 
after  bis  daily  balf-bour's  visit  You  are  then  conducted 
through  a  light  and  spacious  anti-room,  füll  of  derks  and 
apprentices,  and  adomed  with  a  few  busts  and  prints,  into 
the  back-shop,  which  is  a  perfect  bijou.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  all  the  most  elegant  books  in  fashionable  request,  ar- 
rayed  in  the  most  luxurious  clothing  of  Turkey  and  Rossia 
leatber,  red,  blue,  and  green— and  protected  by  glass  fbld^- 
ing  doors,  from  tbe  intrusion  even  of  the  litde  dust  which 
might  be  supposed  to  threaten  them,  in  a  place  kept  so  deli« 
calely  trim.  The  grate  exhibits  either  a  fin^  blaüng  fire,  or, 
in  its  place,  a  beautiful  fresh  bush  of  hawthom,  stuck  all 
over  with  roses  and  lilies,  as  gay  as  a  Maypole,    The  centre 
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of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  table^  covered  with  the  Maga- 
zines  and  Reviews  of  the  month,  the  papers  of  the  day,  tbe 
last  books  pf  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  innumerable  books 
of  scenery— those  beautiful  books  which  transport  one's  eye 
in  a  moroent  into  the  heart  of  Savoy  or  Italy — or  that  still 
more  beautiful  one,  which  presents  us  with  exquisite  repre- 
sentations  of  the  cid  casdes  and  romantic  skies  of  Scotlaod, 
over  whose  forms  and  hues  of  native  majesty,  a  new  atmos- 
phere  of  magical  interest  has  just  been  diffused  by  tlie  poeti- 
cal  pencil  of  Turner — ^Thonison-M)r  Williams.  Upon  the 
leaves  of  these  books,  or  such  as  these,  a  groupe  of  tbe  most 
elegant  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  may  proba- 
bly  be  seen  feasting,  or  seeming  to  feast  tlieir  eyes ;  white 
encomiums  due  to  their  beauties  are  mingled  up  in  the  same 
whisper  with  compliments  still  more  interesting  to  beauties^ 
'  no  doubt,  still  more  divine.  In  one  corner,  perhaps,  some 
haughty  blue-stocking,  with  a  volume  of  CampbelFs  Speci* 
mens,  or  Dr.  Clarke's  Scandinavia,  or  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  her 
band,  may  be  observed  launching  ever  and  anon  a  look  of 
ineffable  disdain  upon  the  less  intellectual  occupation  of  her 
neighbonrs,  and  then  returning  with  a  new  knitting  of  her 
brows  to  her  own  pauUo  majora.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
Bookseiler  hiroself  moves  about  doing  the  honours  of  the 
place,  with 'the  same  unwearied  gallantry  and  politeness — 
now  mingling  his  smiles  with  those  of  the  triflers,  and  now 
listening  with  earnest  civility  to  the  dissertation,  commen- 
datory  or  reprobatory,  of  the  more  philosophic  fair.  One 
sees,  in  a  moment,  that  this  is  not  a  great  publishing  shop ; 
such  we^ghty  and  laborious  business  would  put  to  flight  all 
the  loves  and  graces  that  hover  in  the  perfumed  atmosphere 
of  the  place.  A  novel,  or  a  volume  of  pathedc  sermons,  or 
pretty  poems,  might  be  tolerated,  but  that  is  the  utmost  To 
select  the  most  delicate  viands  from  the  great  feast  of  tbe 
Cadells,  Murrays,  Baldwins,  Constables,  and  Blackwoods» 
and  arrange  ud  dispose  tbem  so  as  to  excite  the  delicate  ap- 
petite  of  the  fine  fastidious  few-Hiuch  is  the  object  and  such 
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tbe  art  of  the  great  Hatchard  of  Edinburgh.  This  shop 
seems  to  bave  a  prodigious  flow  of  retail  businesSi  and  is,  no 
doubt,  not  less  locrative  to  the  bookseller  tban  delightful  to 
his  goests.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  successor  of  Provost  Creech, 
in  soDietbing  of  his  wit,  and  many  of  his  stories,  and  in  all 
his  love  of  good  cheer  and  good  humonr,  and  may  certainly 
be  looked  upon  as  the  favonrite  bibliopole  of  almost  all  bat 
tbe  writers  of  books.  He  onght,  faowever,  to  look  to  his 
dignity,  for  I  can  perceive  that  he  is  likely  to  bave  ere  long 
a  dangerous  rival  in  a  more  juvenile  bookseller,  whose  shop 
is  almost  dose  to  his  own — ^Mr.  Peter  Hill.  This  young  gen- 
tleman  inhabits  at  present  along  anddreary  shop,  whereit  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  groupe  of  fine  ladies  or  gentlemen 
could  assemUe,  seien  les  regles  ;  but  he  talks  of  reinoving  to 
the  New  Town,  and  hints,  not  obscurely,  that  Mr.  Miller 
may  8oon  see  all  the  elegancies  of  his  houdair  thrown  into 
shade  by  an  equally  elegant  salcn. 

Mr.  Hill  and  yoa,  my  good  fellow,  would  hit  it  to  a  hair ; 
for,  while  his  forenoons  ieire  past  in  tbe  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  tbe  bttsiness  of  a  flbig^shing  concem,  his  genteel  and 
agreeable  manners  have  made  bim  a  universal  favourite  with 
every  body,  so  that  one  frequently  meets  with  him  at  evening 
parties,  when  "  it  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise ;"  and  I  de- 
clare  to  you,  that  you  never  heard  a  sweeter  pipe.  Our 
friend  Tom  Moore  himself  is  uo  whit  his  snperior. 

As  for  shops  of  old  books,  classics,  blacfc-letter,  foreign 
literature,  and  the  like,  I  was  never  in  any  great  town  which 
possesses  so  few  of  them  as  this.  It  might  indeed  be  guessed, 
that  her  riches  in  this  way  would  not  be  great,  after  tbe  ac- 
count  I  have  given  you  of  the  State  of  scholarsfaip  among  the 
literatewn  of  the  North.  There  is,  however,  one  shop  of  this 
sort,  which  might  cut  a  very  respectable  figure,  even  in  places 
where  attainments  of  another  kind  are  more  in  request ;  and 
I  confess  I  have  visited  this  shop  more  frequently,  and  with 
more  pleasure,  tban  any  of  its  more  fashionable  neighboars 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  College,  and  consequently  quite  out  of 
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the  way  of  all  the  fashioimble  promenades  and  lounges ;  bot, 
iodeed,  for  aoy  thing  I  have  seen,  it  is  not  mucb  frequented 
even  by  theyoung  gentlemen  of  the  University.    The  daOy 
visiters  of  Mr.  Laing,  (for  that  is  the  name  of  its  proprieCor,) 
seem  rather  to  be  a  few  scattered  individuals  of  varions  dasses 
and  professionSy  among  whom,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  and  customs  of  the  place,  some  love  of  classical  leam« 
ing  is  stiU  foond  to  linger-— retired  clergymen,  and  the  like, 
wbo  make  no  great  ncuse  in  the  worldy  and,  indeed,   are 
scarcely  I^nown  to  exist  by  the  most  part  even  of  the  literaiy 
people  of  Edinburgh.    The  shc^,  notwithstanding,  is  a  re- 
markably  neat  and  coinfortable  one,  and  even  a  lady  might 
lounge  in  it,  without  having  her  eye  offended,  or  her  gowa 
Boiled.    It  consists  of  two  apartments,  which  ave  both  com- 
pletely  famished  with  valuaUe  editions  of  old  authors,  and 
I  assure  you,  the  antique  veUum  bindings,  or  oak  boards  of 
tbese  ponderous  folios,  are  a  very  refreshing  sight  to  me, 
after  visiting  the  gandy  and  briUiant  stores  of  such  a  shop 
as  that  I  have  jost  described.    Mr.  Laing  is  a  quiet,  se- 
date  looking  old  gendeman,  wbo,  although  he  has  contrived  to 
nake  himself  very  rieh  in  bis  business,  has  still  the  air  of  being 
somewhat  di^satisfied,  that  so  rauch  more  attentioo  should  be 
paid  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  flimsy  novelties  of  the  day, 
than  to  the  solid  and  substanüal  articles  which  hb  inagasme 
displays.    But  his  son  is  the  cbief  enthusiast — indeed,  he  is 
by  far  the  most  genuine  specimen  of  the  true  old-fashioned 
bibliopole  that  I  ever  saw  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  young 

man.    My  friend  W has  a  prodigious  liking  for  him, 

which  originated,  I  believe,  in  their  once  meeting  casually 
in  Rotterdam,  and  travelling  together  over  most  part  of  Hol- 
land in  the  Treckschuyt — and,  indeed,  this  curcumstance  has 
been  expressly  alluded  to  by  W  in  one  of  his  poems. 

Here  W—  commonly  spends  one  or  two  hours  every  week 
he  is  in  Edinburgh,  turning  over,  in  Company  with  his  young 
firiend,  all  the  Alduses,  and  Eltevirs,  and  Wynkin  de  Wordes, 
and  Caxtons  in  the  collection,  nor  does  he  often  leave  the 
shop,  withont  beiog  tempted  to  take  some  little  specimen  of 
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its  treasiires  home  with  faiin.  I  al^o,  although  my  days  cf 
bibliomaoia  are  long'  since  over,  have  been  occasionally  in-^ 
duced  to  transgress  my  selMenying  rule.  I  have  picked  up 
various  curioQS  things  at  a  pretty  cheap  rate — ^and  one  book 
in  particular,  of  which  I  shall  beg  your  acceptance  whea  we 
meet ;  bot  at  present  I  won't  teil  yon  wbat  it  is.  David  Laing 
is  still  a  very  young  man ;  bot  W— •  teils  me^  (and  so  far 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  see,  he  is  quite  correct  in  doing  so,) 
that  he  possesses  a  truly  wonderfol  degree  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge  in  almost  all  departments  of  bibliography.  Since 
Lunn's  death,  he  says,  hedoes  not  tbink  there  is  any  of  the 
booksellers  in  London  superior.  to  him  in  this  way,  and  he 
often  advises  tum  to  transfer  the  shop  and  all  its  treasnres 
tfatther«  But  I  snppose  Mr.  Laing  has  very  good  reasons 
not  to  be  in  a  harry  in  adopting  any  such  advice.  .  He  pub- 
lisbes  a  catalogne  almost  every  year,  and  thus  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  trade  with  all  ports  of  the  ishuid*  Besides, 
mfaeraUe  as  b  the  general  condition  of  old  learning  in  Scot- 
land,  there  is  still,  I  snppose,  abondant  occasion  for  one 
bookseller  of  this  kind ;  ttad,  I  believe,  he  has  na  rival  in 
che  whole  coontry.  For  my  part,  if  I  lived  in  Edinbm-^, 
1  wosid  go  to  bis  shop  every  no v  and  theh»  were  it  only  to 
be  put  so  mucfa  in  mind  of  the  happy  hours  we  nsed  to  spend 
together  long  ago  at  Mr.  Parker's. 

This  old  gendeman  and  bis  son  are  distiognisbed  by  their 
classical  taste,  in  regard  to  other  things  beside  book»-<--and 
among  the  rest,  in  regard  to  wines — a  sul^ect  toncbing  wUoh 
h  b  fiiUy  more  easy  for  them  to  excite  the  sympalhy  of  the 
knowing  ones  of  Edidbnrgh.  They  give  an  annnal  dinner 
to  W  ,  and  he  carried  me  with  him  the  other  day  to  one 
of  these  anniversaries.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  Inxurious 
•di^lay.  We  had  claret  of  the  most  exquisite  La-Illte  flavour, 
wUch  foamed  in  the  glass  like  the  cream  of  straw-berries, 
Bod  went  down  as  cocd  as  Ae  nectar  <^  Olympas«  David 
and  W— — --  entertalned  us  with  an  infinite  variety  of  stories 
about  George  Bnchanan,  Ae  Admirable  Crichtonios,  and  all 
the  moreforgotten  heroes  of  the  Delicise  Poetarum  Scotonim. 
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What  precbe  share  of  tbe  pleasüre  iPight  be  due  to  the  cbüety 
aod  what  to  their  stories,  I  shall.  not  venture  to  inquire;  bat 
I  have  rarely  spent  an  evening  more  pleasantly. 

RM- 
P.  S.  They  are  also  very  curious  in  sherry. 


LETTER  XLIV. 


TO  THE  SAME» 


Dear  David, 

The  only  great  loungmg  book-shop  in  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  is  Mr.  Blackwood's.  Tbe  pr^udice  in  fiivonr  of 
sticking  by  tbe  Old  Town  was  so  stroog  among  the  gende- 
men  of  the  trade,  that  when  this  bookseller  intimated  a  few 
years  ago  bis  purpose  of  removing  to  the  New,  hb  min  was 
inunediatdy  propbesied  by  not  a  £ew  of  bis  sagadous  brethm. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  bis  intentions,  and  speedily  took 
possesion  of  a  large  and  airy  suite  of  rooms  in  Prince's 
Street,  which  bäd  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  notable  eoo- 
fectioner,  and  whose  threshhold  was  therefore  ^miliar  enoagk 
to  all  the  frequenters  of  that  süperb  promenade.  There  ü 
was  that  this  enterpriäng  bibliopole  boisted  bis  Standard,  and 
prepared  at  once  for  action.  Stimulated,  I  suppose,  by  the 
example  and  success  of  John  Murray,  whose  agent  he  is,  be 
determined  to  make,  if  possible,  Prince's  Street  to  the  EBgh 
Street,  what  the  other  has  made  Albemarle  Street  to  tbe 
Row. 

This  Shop  is  situated  very  near  my  hotel ;  so  Mr.  W 

carried  me  intp  it  almost  inunediately  afier  my  arrival  in 
Edinburgh ;  indeed,  I  asked  bim  to  do  so,  for  the  noise  made 
even  in  London  about  the  Chaldee  MS.,  and  some  odier 
things  in  the  Magazine,  had  given  me  some  curioüty  to  see 
the  intrepid  publisher  of  these  things,  and  the  probaUe  acene 
of  their  concoction.    W— -  has  contributed  a  variety  of 
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poemSi  cfaiefly  ladicrotts,  to  the  pagee  of  the  New  Miscellany ; 
so  tbat  he  is  of  conrae  a  mighty  favourite  with  the  proprietor, 
and  I  coukl  not  bave  madc  my  introdactien  under  better  aus-^ 
pices  than  bis. 

Tbe  length  of  vitta  presented  to  one  on  entering  tbe  shop^ 
bas  a  very  imposing  effect ;  for  it  is  carried  back,  room  after 
room,  Ibrofigb  varions  gradations  of  light  and  shadow,  tili 
tbe  eye  cannot  trace  dbtinctiy  the  outline  of  any  object  in 
thefurtbest  distance.  First,  tfaere  is  asusual  a  spacipus  place 
set  apart  for  retail  businessi  and  a  numerous-  delacbment  of 
young  Clerks  and  af^rentioes,  to  wbose  management  tbat  im- 
portant  department  of  tbe  concern  is  intrusted.  Tben  yoa 
bave  an  elegant  oval  saloon,  Tighted  from  tbe  roof,  wbere 
varions  groupes  of  kyungers  and  literary  dilettanti  are  en- 
gaged  in  looking  at,  or  criticising  among  tbemselves,  tbe 
pnblications  just  arpved  by  tbat  day's  coach  from  town 
In  sach  critical  colloquies,*  tbe  vcHce  of  tbe  bookseller  bim- 
lelf  may  ever  and  räon  be  beard  mingliag  the  broad  and 
«nadulterated  notes  of  its  Auld  Reekie  music ;  for,  unless 
ecGupied  kt  tbe  recesses  of  tbe  premises  wiih  some  otber  bosi- 
nesSy  it  is  bere  tbat  be  bas  bis  usaa}  Station.  He  is  a  niinble 
acdve  looking  man  of  middle  age»  and  moves  about  from 
one  comer  to  anotber  witb  great-  alacrity,  and  apparently 
nnder  tbeinflnence-of  bigb  aniroal  spirits.  His  cpmplexion 
is  very  sangoineons,  but  notbing  can  be  more  intelligent, 
keeo,  and  sagacioas,  tban  tbe  expression  of  the  wbole  pby- 
siognomy ;  above  all, .  the  grey  eyes  and  eye-brows  as  fall  of 
loco-motion  as  tbose  of  Catalani.  The  remarks  he  makes, 
are,  in  general,  extremely  acute — much  more  soj  indeed, 
tban  tbose  of  any  member^s  of  the  trade  I  ever  heard  speak 
upon  snch  topics.  Tbe  sbrewdness  and  decision  of  tbe  man 
can,  bowever,  stand  in  need  of  no  testimoqy  beyond  wbat 
his  own  coodnct  bas  aflbrded — above  all,  in  tbe  establisb- 
ment  of  bis  Magasine,  (tbe  conception  of  which,  I  am  as- 
sured,  was  entirely  bis  own,)  and  the  snbseqoent  eneigy  with 
which  be  bas  supported  it  through  every  variety  of  good  and 
evil  fortaue.    It  woold  be  very  unfair  to  lay  upon  bis  sboold- 
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ers  any  portion  of  tbe  blame  wbich  particular  parts  of  bis 
book  may  faave  deserved ;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  deny  tfaat  be 
is  well  entided  to  a  large  sbare  in  wbatever  merit  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  be  due  to  tbe  erection  of  a  work,  founded,  in  tbe 
main,  upon  good  principles  both  political  and  religious,  in  a 
city  wbere  a  work  upon  sacb  principles  must  have  been  more 
wanted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  diificult,  than  in  any 
other  with  wbich  I  am  acquainted. 

After  I  bad  been  introduced  in  due  form,  and  we  bad  stood 
for  abottt  a  couple  of  minutes  in  this  place,  the  bookseller  drew 
Mr.  W  aside,  and  a  whispering  conversation  commoioed 
between  them,  in  the  course  of  wbich,  although  I  bad  no  In- 
tention of  being  a  listener,  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  that 
my  own  name  was  frequendy  mentioned.  On  the  conclosion 
of  it,  Mr.  Blackwood  approacbed  me  with  a  look  of  tenfold 
kindness,  and requested  meto  walk' with  bim  into  the interior 
of  bis  premises — all  of  wbich,  he  was  pleased  to  add,  be  was 
desirous  of  showing  to  me.  I  of  course  agreed,  and  followed 
bim  through  various  tumings  and  windings  into  a  very  small 
closet,  furnished  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  chsdrs  and  a 
writing-table.  We  bad  no  sooner  arrived  in  this  place,  wbich, 
by  the  way,  bad  certainly  something  very  mysterious  in  its 
aspect,  than  Mr.  Blackwood  began  at  once  with  these  words: 
«■^^^  Well,  Dr.  Morris,  have  you  seen  our  last  Number  ?  Isit 
not  perfectly  glorions  ?-*-My  stars !  Doctor !  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  We  are  beating  the  Reviews  all  to  nothing — and, 
as  to  the  other  Magazines,  they  are  such  utter  trash"-  To 
this  I  replied  sbortly,  that  I  bad  seen  and  been  very  mach 
amused  with  the  last  number  of  bis  Magazine — ^intimating, 
bowever,  by  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  of  look,  that  t  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  carry  my  admiration  qoite  to  the  height 
be  seemed  to  think  reasonable  and  due.  He  observed  nothing 
of  this,  bowever ;  or  if  be  did,  did  not  choose  I  sbould  see  diat 
it  was  so-—"  Dr.  Morris !"  said  he,  "  yon  must  really  be  a  con- 
tributor — ^We've  a  set  of  wild  fellows  about  us ;  we  are  mach 
in  want  of  d  few  sensible  intelligent  writers,  like  you,  sir,  to 
counterbalance  tbem — ^and  then  wbat  a  fine  field  yon  woald 
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bave  in  Wales— qaite  untoucbed — b.  perfect  Potogi.  Bnt  any 
thiDg  you  like,^  sir-— only  do  contribute.  It  is  a  shame  for 
any  man  that  dislikes  whiggery  and  infidelity  not  to  assist  us. 
Do  give  US  an  article,  Doctor." 

Such  an  appeal  was  not  easily  to  be  resisted :  so,  before 
Coming  away,  I  promised,  bona  fide^  to  comply  with  bis  re- 
Cfuest.    I  shoald  be  bappy  to  do  so,  indeed,  were  it  only  to 

please  my  friend  W ,  who,  although  by  no  means  a  bigotted 

admirer  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  is  resolved  to  support 
it  as  far  as  he  conveniently  can, — ^merely  and  simply,  because 
it  opposes,  on  all  occasions,  what  be  calls  the  vile  spirit  of 
tbe  Edinburgh  Review.  Besides,  from  every  thing  l  bave 
since  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Blackwood,  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
most  friendly  disposition  toward  bim.  He  has  bome,  witbout 
shrinking»  much  sbameful  abuse,  heaped  upon  bim  by  the  low- 
er  members  of  tbe  political  party  wbose  great  organ  bis 
Magazine  bas  so  boldly,  and,  in  general,  so  justly,  attacked. 
But  the  public  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  disgnsted  with  the 
treatment  he  bas  received— a  pretty  strong  re-action  has  been 
created — so  that,  white  one  hears  bis  name  occasionally  pro« 
nounced  contemptuously  by  some  paltry  Whig,  \he  better 
class  of  the  Whigs  tbemselves  mention  him  in  very  difierent 
terms,  and  the  general  conviction  througfaout  this  literary 
city  18,  that  he  is  a  clever,  zealous,  hones Anan,  who  has  been 
made  to  answer  occa^onally  for  faults  not  bis  own,  and  that 
he  possesses  the  essential  qualities  both  of  a  bookseller  and  a 
.publisher,  in  a  degree,  perbaps,  not  at  all  inferior  to  tbe  most 
formidable  of  bis  rivals.  Over  and  above  all  this,  I  must  say, 
that  I  am  fond  of  using  my  pen — ^witness  my  unconscionable 
epistles,  David,  past,  present,  and  to  come«— and  bave  long 
been  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  try  my  band  in  some  of 
tbe  periodical  Journals.  In  tbe  present  day,  I  look  upon  pe- 
riodical  writing  as  by  far  the  most  agreeablespecies  of  author- 
ship.  Wben  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  history  or  a  disseiw 
tioo— to  fill  an  octavo  or  quarto  with  Politics,  Mora}s,  Meta* 
pbysics,  Theology,  Physics,  Physic,  or  Belles-Lettres,  he 
writes  only  for  a.particidar  cl^ss  of  readers,  and  ins  book  is 
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bought  oDly  hy  a  few  of  tbat  particular  class»    Biit  the  hap- 
py  man  who  is  permitted  to  fill  a  sheet,  or  a  half-sheet,  ot  a 
mouthly  or  quarterly  jouriAl  with  bis  lucobratioDS,  is  sore  of 
Coming  into  the  bands  ofa  vast  nnmber  of  penous  morethsB 
he  has  any  strict  or  even  feasible  claim  upon,  eilber  from  the 
Eubject-matter  or  execution  of  bis  work.    The  sbarp  and 
comical  criticisms  of  one  man  are  purchased  by  people  who 
abhor  the  very  name  of  it,  because  they  are  stitched  under 
the  same  cover  with  ponderoos  masses  of  political  econovy, 
or  foggy  divinity,  or  statistics,  or  law,  or  algebra,  more  fitied 
for  their  piain  or  would  be  piain  onderstandings;  while,  on 
the  otber  band,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wbo  conceive 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  homan  accomplisbment  to 
consist  in  being  able  to  gabble  a  little  about  new  novels  and 
poems,  are  compelled  to  become  the  proprietort  of  so  many 
quires  of  lumberper  quarter ^  in  order  tbat  they  Bsay  not  be 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  last  merry  things  uttered  by  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  Mr.  Gifford,  or  Sir  James  Madn- 
tosh.    It  is  thus— for  tbat  also  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tioi>— tbat  these  works  pay  so  mach  better  than  any  otben ; 
or  rather  tbat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  popnlar  po- 
ems,  or  novels,  or  sermons,  (whicb  are  sold  off  in  a  week  or 
two,)  they  are  the  only  works  thal  pay  at  aU*    One  nü^^ 
snppose,  tbat  as  all  the  best  authors  of  omr  day  are  eHremely 
willing  to  pocket  as  much  as  they  can  by  their  productions, 
the  periodical  works  all  the  world  over,  would  be  fiUed  widi 
die  very  best  materials  that  living  writers  coold  fnmiih ;  and  b 
our  country,  there  is  no  question  a  near  approacb  to  this  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  two  great  Reviews,  whicb,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  against  them,  mast  still  be  admitted  lo 
be,  in  the  msun,  the  most  amusing  and  instmctive  wotki  onr 
time  prodiices« 

But  even  these  might  be  vastly  improved,  were  it  not  finr 
the  vanity  or  ambition-- (according  to  Call  and  Spunfaeim, 
the  twd  pjnndples  are  qoite.  the  same,)--of  some  of  omr  diief 
writers»  who  cannot,  in  spite  of  all  their  love  for  here, 
entirdy  devest  themselves  of  the  oU-fasbioaed  ideas  tbey  im- 
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Inbed  in  their  yooth,  aboot  tfae  propriety  and  dignity  of  Com- 
ing outy  every  now  and  theo,  with  large  tömes  produced  by 
one  braiD,  and  bearing  one  name  on  the  üde-page.  In  timei 
however,  there  ts  reason  to  hope  people  may  become  sensible 
ef  die  absurdity  of  sach  ante-dilavian  notions,  and  consent, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  keep  all  their  best  tfaings  for  th^ 
periodicals«  Indeed,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
be  the  case  long  beibre  the  National  Bsdkruptcy  occors. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  such  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  writing  a 
whole.  book,  and  pntting  my  Christian  and  snrname  at  the 
^ginning  of  it,  that  I  am  qoite  snre  I  shonld  never  be  an 
anthor  while  I  live,  were  these  necessary  conditions  to  the 
dignity.  I  could  not  endnre  to  hear  it  whispered  when  I 
might  oMne  into  a  room-^^^  Dr.  Morris — ^who  is  Dr.  Morris  f '' 
— ^*  O,  'tb  the  same  Dr,  Morris  that  wrote  the  böok  op  so 
and  so^-that  was  cnt  up  so  and  so''r-H)r  even  ^'  that  was  prai«* 
sed  so  and  so,  in  such  and  such  a  Review." — ^I  want  nerveji 
for  this.  I  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  writing  and  printing 
tncogifäio—- 'tis  the  finest  discovery  of  onr  age,  for  it  was 
never  praetised  to  any  eztent  in  any  age  preceding.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  other  way  of  doing  must  have  its  own 
agremens^  when  one  happens  to  pracdse  it  with  great  success 
— but  even  so,  I  think  the  mask  is  better  on  the  whole^  and  I 
tbink  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  world  were  likely  to  be  ere  long 
of  my  opinion.  I  don't  snppose  the  author  of  Waverley  will 
ever  think  ofconfessing  himself-^were  I  in  bis  place,  lam 
saie  I  never  should.  What  fine  persuasive  words  are  those 
wluch  Venus  makes  use  of  in  the  £neid,  when  sbe  proposes 
to  the  Trojan  hero  to  wrap  bis  äpproach  to  the  city  with  a 
copious  gamiture  of  cloud— -mtilto  nebvlcg  amictu. 

"  Cernere  ne  quu  te,  neu  qnb  contingere  possett 
Molirive  moreiDy  ant  veniendi  poscere  causas»" 

There  conld  be  no  resisttng  of  such  arguments,  even  without 
tbe  additional  persuasiveness  of  a  '*  roeea  cem«,"  and  ^*  am- 
brotim  camcR  dmnum  vertite  edorem  ^rmies**^ 
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Mr.  W  ■  came  into  the  sanctvm  sanctorum  before  the 
bookseller  and  bis  new  autbor  bad  quite  made  an  end  of  their 
confabulation.  He  fortbwitb  asked  Mr.  Blackwood  for  bis 
gern,  apoD  wbicb  a  silver  snuff-box  was  produced,  and  I  im* 
mediatety  recoUected  tbe  inimitable  description  ia  the  Chal- 
dee  MS.,  wbicb  bad  given  rise  to  the  expression  used  by  mj 
friend.  Notbing  I  think  can  be  mpre  exquisite. — "  And  he 
took  irom  under  h)9  girdle  a  gern  of  curious  workmanship, 
of  silver,  made  by  the  band  of  a  cunning  artificer,  and  over- 
laid  witbin  with  pure  gold ;  and  he  took  from  thence  some- 
thing  in  colour  like  unio  the  dnst  of  the  earth,  or  the  ashes 
that  remain  of  a  furnace,  and  he  snuffed  it  up  like  the  east 
wind,  and  returned  the  gern  again  to  its  place.''  But  I  mttst 
reserve  the  famous  Chaldee  MS.,  and  the  charaeter  of  tfais 
far-famed  Magazine,  for  another  letter. 

On  Coming  away,  W reminded  me  that  I  had  satd  I 

would  dine  with  bim  at  any  tavern  he  pleased,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  honour  with  our  Company  a  bouse  in  the  im- 
mediate  neighbourbood  of  Mr.  Blackwood^s  shop,  and  fire- 
quently  alluded  to  in  bis  Magaüne,  as  the  great  haunt  of 
its  wits.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  tbe  localities  taken  notice  of 
by  the  archaic  jeu-d'esprit  I  have  just  quoted, — ^^  as  thoa 
Jookest  to  tbe  road  of  Gabriel  and  the  land  of  Ambrose^^^ 
wbicb  last  proper  name  is  that  öf  the  keeper  of  tbis  tavära* 

W bad  oßen  supped,  but  never  dined,  here  before,  so 

that  it  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment ;  but  our  receptioa 
was  such  as  to  make  us  by  no  means  repent  of  it  We  had 
an  excellentdinner,  and  port  so  süperb,  that  my  friend  called 
it  quite  a  discovery»  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  salmoo, 
wbicb  mine  host  assured  us  came  from  the  Tay,  but  wfaich  I 
eould  scarcely  have  believed  to  be  the  real  product  of  that 
river,  unless  W  had  confirmed  the  Statement,  and  added, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  tbe  Tay  salmon  one  sees  in 
London  loses  at  least  half  its  flavour  in  consequence  of  its 
being  transported  tbither  in  ice.  Here,  it  is  certainly  the 
finest  salmon  one  meets  with  The  fish  from  the  Tweed  are 
quite  poor  in  comparison.    The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  be- 
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fore  any  river  can  nourisb  salmon  into  their  iiill  perfectioD, 
it  most  flow  through  a  long  tract  of  rieb  coimtry.  The  finest 
salmon  in  the  whole  world  are  those  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn — ^tbose  of  the  Rbine  and  the  Loire  cpme  next ; 
bat,  in  spite  of  more  exquisite  cookery,  their  inferiority  is 
still  qnite  apparent.  We  made  onrselves  very  happy  in  this 
snug  little  tavern  tili  nine  o'clock,  wben  we  adjourned  to 
Oman's,  and  concluded  the  evening  with  a  little  AI  Echam, 
and  a  aip  of  cofiee. 

'thp  Street,  or  lane,  in  which  Ambrose's  tavern  is  sitaated, 
derives  its  name  of  Gabriel's  Road,  froin  a  horrible  murder 
>^  wbicb  was  committed  there  a  great  number  of  years  ago. 
Any  occurrence  of  that  sort  seems  to  make  a  prodigious 
lasüAg  Impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Youremember  Muschafs  Caim  in  the  Heartof  Mid-Lothian 
— ^I  tbink  6abrieP$  Road  is  a  more  shocking  name.  Caim 
]s  too  fine  a  word  to  be  conpled  with  the.idea  of  a- vulgär 
murder.  But  they  both  sound  borribly  enough.  The  story 
of  Gabriel,  however,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  remembered,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tUustrauons,  I  have  ever  met 
with,  of  the  efiects  of  puritanical  superstition  in  destroying 
the  moral  feelings,  wben  carried  to  the  extreme,  in  former 
days  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  Gabriel  was  a  Preacber 
or  Licentiate  of  the  Kirk,  employed  as  domestlc  tntor  in  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  for  pupils 
two  fine  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  The  tutor  enter* 
tained,  it  seems,  some  partiality  for  the  Abigail  of  the  chil- 
dreli's  motber,  and  it  so  liappened,  that  one  of  bis  pupils  ob- 
served  bim  kiss  the  girl  one  day  in  passing  through  an  ante- 
room,  where  she  was  sitting.  The  little  fellow  carried  this 
interesting  piece  of  intelligence  to  bis  brother,  and  both  of 
lUem  mentioned  it  by  way  of  a  good  joke  to  their  motber  the 
aame  evening.  Whether  the  lady  had  dropped  some  hint 
of  what  she  had  heard  to  her  maid,  or  whether  she  had  done 
io  to  the  Preacher  himself,  I  have  not  learned ;  but  so  it  was, 
that  he  found  he  had  been  discovered,  and  by  what  means 
also.    The  idea  of  having  been  detected  in  such  a  trivial 
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trespaiSi  was  enougb  to  poison  forever  tbe  spirit  of  Uus  ja« 
venile  presbyterian — ^bis  whole  soul  became  filled  witb  tbe 
blackest  demons  of  rage,  and  be  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  bis 
indignalion  tbe  Instruments  of  wbat  be  conceived  to  be  so 
deadly  a  disgrace.     It  was  Sunday,  and  after  going   tou 
ebnrcb  as  usual  witb  bis  pupils,  be  led  tbem  out  to  walk  in 
tbe  eountry — ^for  tbe  ground  on  wbicb  tbe  New  Toym  of 
Edinburgh  now  Stands  was  tben  considered  as  the  comUrjf 
by   the  people  of  Edinburgh.     After  passing  calmly,  t» 
all  appearance,  througb  several  of  the  green  fields,  wbicb 
bftve  now  become  streets  and  Squares,  he  came  to  a  place 
nore  lonely  than  tbe  rest,  and  there  drawing  a  large  dasp- 
knife  from  bis  pocket,  be  at  oncestabbed  the  eider  of  bis  pa- 
pils  to  the  heart    The  younger  boy  gazedon  bim  for  a  mo- 
ment,  and  theo  fled  witb  shrieks  of  terror ;  bnt  tbe  murdeter 
parsued  him  with  the  bloody  knife  in  bis  band,  and  slew 
bim  also  as  soon  as  be  was  overtaken.    Tbe  wbole  of  this 
abocking  scene  was  observed  distinctiy  from  the  Old  Town, 
by  innumerable  crowds  of  people,  who  were  near  enougb 
to  see  every  motion  of  the  murderer,  and  bear  tbe  cries  of  the 
infants,   aldiough  the  deep  ravine   between  them  and  the 
place  of  blood,  was  far  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  rescue.    The  tutor  sat  dpwn  upon  the  spot,  im* 
mediately  after  having  concluded  bis  butchery,  as  if  in  a  sto« 
por  of  despair  and  madness,  and  was  only  roused  to  bis  i^e- 
collection  by  the  touch  of  the  hands  that  seized  him. 

It  so  bappened,  that  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  were  as- 
sembied  together  in  their  Council-Room,  waitihg  tili  it  sbould 
be  ^e  for  them  to  walk  to  church  in  procession,  (as  is  their 
eustom,)  wben  the  crowd  drew  near  with  their  captive. 
The  borror  of  the  multitude  was  communicated  to  them, 
along  witb  their  intelligence,  and  they  ordered  tbe  wretch  to 
be  brought  at  once  into  their  presence.  It  is  an  old  law  ia 
Scotland,  that  wben  a  murderer  is  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
goilt,  (or,  as  they  call  it,  red^handj)  be  may  be  immediately 
executed,  mthout  any  formality  or  delay«  Never  surely 
cöuld  a  more  fitting  occasion  be  found  for  carrying  this  oU 
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law  into  effect*  Gabriel  was  banged  within  aa  hour  after 
tbe  deed  was  dode»  die  red  knife  being  suspeoded  from  bis 
neck^  and  tbe  blood  of  tbe  innocents  scarcely  dry  upon  bis 
fingers. 

Sucb  is  tbe  terrible  story  from  wbich  tbe  name  of  GabriePs 
Road  is  derived.  I  fear  tbe  spirit  from  wbicb  tbese  borrors 
Sprung,  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  Scotland  ;  but  on  tbis 
I  shall  bave  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
wben  I  come  to  speak  at  lengtb  of  tbe  present  religious  con- 
dition  of  tbe  nation — tbe  most  important  of  all  objects  to 
cvery  liberal  traveller  in  every  country— bat  to  none  so  im- 
portant as  to  tbe  traveller  wbo  visits  Scotland,  and  studies 
tbe  people  of  Scotland,  as  tbey  deserve  to  be  studied. 

Ever  your  affecüonate  friend, 

P.M. 


LETTER  XLV. 


TD   THE    SAME« 


Mr  D£AR  David  Williams, 

I  TAKE  no  offence  wbatever  witb  any  tbing  you  bave  said^ 
nor  do  I  tbink  it  at  all  likely  tbat  I  sball  ever  take  any  seri- 
ous  offence  from  any  tbing  yon  can  say.  Tbe  truth  is,  tbal 
you  are  looking  upon  all  tbese  matters  in  far  too  serious  a  point 
of  view.  I  care  notbing  about  tbis  book,  of  wbich  you  bave 
taken  up  so  evil  a  report ;  but  I  insist  upon  it,  tbat  you  spend 
one  or  two  evenings  in  looking  over  tbe  copy  I  send  you, 
before  you  give  me  any  more  of  your  solemn  advices  and  ex- 
postulations.  Wben  I  bave  given  you  time  to  do  tbis,  I 
sball  write  to  you  at  greater  lengtb,  and  teil  you  my  own 
mind  all  about  tbe  matter. 

Ever  your*s, 

P.M, 

38 
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LETTER  XLM. 


TO    THE    SAME« 


I  pREßüME  you  have  now  doiie  as  I  requested;  aad  if  so, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  prepared  to  listen  to  what  I  baveto 
»ay  with  a  more  philosophic  temper.  The  prejudicies  you 
had  taken  up  without  seeing  the  book,  have,  I  make  no  ques- 
tion,  made  unto  themselves  wings  and  passed  away— at  käst 
the  most  serious  of  them,— and  you  are  probably  quite  as 
capable  of  taking  a  calm  and  impartial  view  of  the  affair  ai 
I  myself  am ;  for  as  to  my  allowing  any  partiality  for  W — ■ 
seriously  to  warp  my  judgment  conceming  a  literary  Jour- 
nal, in  which  he  sometimes  writes — this  b,  I  assure  you,  a 
most  absurd  suspicion  of  your's — ^but,  iranseat  cum  aläs. 

The  history  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  very  singular  in 
itself,  and  I  tbipk  must  long  continue  to  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  literary  hislory  of  Scotland — ^above  all,  of  Ediii- 
bargb.  The  time  of  its  first  appearance  was  happily  chosen, 
jusi  when  the  decline  of  that  intense  and  overmastering  inter- 
est,  formerly  attracted  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  had  fairl; 
begun  to  be  not  only  feit,  but  acknowledged  on  every  band ; 
and  had  it  not  appeared  at  that  particular  time,  it  is  proba- 
Ue  that  something,  not  widely  difierent  in  spirit  and  parpose, 
must  have  ere  long  come  forth  ^  for  there  had  already  beeu 
formed  in  Scotland  a  considerable  body  of  rebels  to  the  loog 
undisputed  tyrannical  sway  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  bis  frieods; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  sentiments  of  this  class  shooid 
find  some  vehicle  of  convenient  expression.  In  sfaort,  tue 
diet-  of  levity  and  sarcastic  indifference,  which  had  so  tong 
formed  the  stable  noorishment  of  Scottish  intellect,  bad  by 
repetition  lost,  to  not  a  few  palates,  the  charming  poignancy 
of  its  original  flavour;  and  besides,  the  total  failure  of  all  tb^ 
political  prophecies  of  the  Whig  wits,  and,  indeed,  tbe  tii' 
umphant  pracücal  refutation  given  by  Ihe  great  eventsc»  to^ 
preceding  years  to  all  their  enunciations  of  political  i>noci- 
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ples,  had,  withoot  doubt,  tended  very  powerfally  to  throw 
dUcredit  o^o  their  owd  opinioDs  in  regard  to  other  matters* 
The  Whigs  themselves,  iudeed,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
acknowledge  that  the  sceptre  of  their  rolers  had  lost  any  por- 
tion  of  its  power ;  but  the  continuance  of  their  own  firm  alle^ 
giance  was  by  Do  means  sofficient  to  prevent  this  from  being 
actoally  the  case ;  for,  in  preceding  times,  the  authority  of 
the  critical  sceptre  had  been  acknowledged  by  Scottish 
Tones,  no  less  hambly  dian  by  Scottish  Whigs ;  and  it  was 
too  natural  for  these  last  to  suspect,  at  this  alarming  crisis, 
that  the  former  wonld  now  think  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  favourable  opportonity  for  throwing  ofi*  a  sway,  which  had 
always  with  them  rested  much  more  on  the  potency  of  fear 
than  on  that  of  love. 

The  subjection  of  the  antecedent  period  had,  indeed,  been 
as  melancholy  and  profoond,  as  any  thing  ever  exemplified 
withb  the  leaden  circle  of  an  eastem  despot's  domination. 
There  was,  for  a  long  time,  no  more  thooght  amoog  the 
Scottish  reading  public  of  questioning  the  divine  right,  by 
which  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  bis  associates  ruled  over  the  whole 
realms  of  criticism,  than  there  is  in  China  of  pulling  down 
the  cousin-german  of  the  Moon,  and  all  big  bowing  conrt  of 
Mandarins.  In  many  respects,  there  is  no  donbt  ihe  Scotch 
bad  been  infinitely  indebted  to  this  govemment — it  haddone 
much  to  refine  and  polish  their  ideas  and  manners — ^it  had 
§^ven  them  an  air  of  intelligence  and  breeding,  to  which  they 
had  been  stran'gers  before  its  erection  among  them.  But 
these  advantages  were  not  of  so  deep  a  natnre,  as  to  fix  them- 
selves with  any  very  lasting  sway  in  the  souls  of  the  wiser 
and  better  part  of  the  people.  They  were  counterbalanced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  and  less  meditative  classes,  by  many 
circumstances  of  obvious  character  and  obvions  importance 
too,  (after  these  had  once  been  able  to  fix  attention ;) — and 
those  who  were  accustomed  or  able  to  reflect  in  a  more  seri- 
ous  and  profonnd  manner  upon  the  condition  of  their  conntry, 
could  not,  I  suppose,  be  blind  to  another  circnmstance  equal- 
ly  tnie,  and  far  more  generally  and  enduringly  impcMtant 
than  any  other — ^namely,  that  the  influence  acquired  by  the 
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Edinburgh  Reviewers  over  the  associations  of  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  Scottish  minds,  was  not  an  influence  acGompanied 
with  any  views  of  philosophy  calculated  to  ennoble  boaiaD 
nature,  or  with  any  genial  or  productive  spirit  of  thougbt 
likely  to  draw  out  the  genius  and  intellect  of  the  country  in 
wbich  their  Review  was  published. 

The  national  mind  of  any  country  is  not  likely  tobe  elicit- 
ed  advantageously,  if  the  reins  of  public  association  are  man« 
aged  with  all  the  petulancc  of  eager  self-love,  caring  little  for 
the  investigation  of  any  principle,  or  the  expansion  of  any 
feeling,  provided  it  can  in  the  mean  time  assume  to  itself  tfae 
appearance  of  superior  smartness  and  cleyerness.  Love, 
which  "  hopeth  all  things  and  believeth  «U  things,"  is  the 
true  inventive  principle.  It  is  the  true  caloric,  which  calls  out 
every  sort  of  Vegetation  from  the  soll,  which  contains  in  its 
bosom  the  sleeping  germs  of  national  genius.  Now^  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  cared  very  little  for  what  might  be  done,  or 
might  be  hoped  to  be  done,  provided  it  could  exercise  a  des- 
potic  authority  in  deciding  on  the  merits  t>f  what  was  done. 
Nobody  could  ever  regard  this  work  as  a  great  fostering- 
mother  of  the  infant  manifestations  of  intellectual  and  ima- 
ginative power.  It  was  always  sufficiently  piain,  that  in  all 
things  its  chief  object  was  to  support  the  credit  of  its  own  ap- 
pearance. It  prsused  only  where  praise  was  eztorted — and'It 
never  praised  even  the  bighest  efibrts  of  contemporary  genios, 
in  the  spirit  of  true  and  genuine  eamestness,  which  migfat 
bave  been  becoming  :-<-'£ven  in  the  temple  of  their  adorution, 
the  Reviewers  still  carried  with  them  the  swell  and  strnt  of 
their  own  worldly  vanity ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  most  fer- 
vent  devotions,  it  nvas  always  easy  to  see  that  they  conceived 
themselves  to  be  conferring  honour  on  the  object  of  their 
worship.  They  never  spoke  out  of  the  fnllness  of  the  heart,  in 
praisin^  any  one  of  our  great  living  poets,  the  majesty  of  whose 
genius  would  have  been  quite  ekiough  to  take  away  all  ideas, 
ezcept  thoseof  prostrate  respect,  from  the  breasts  of  criticsto 
whom  any  portion  of  the  true  mantle  of  an  Aristötle,  or  a  Lon* 
ginuSi  or  a  ^uinctilian,  might  have  descended.   Lookiog  back 
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now  after  tbe  lapse  of  several  years,  to  their  accöunts  of  many 
of  tbose  poems,  (such  as  Mr.  Scott's,  for  ezample,)  which  have 
now  become  so  deeply  interwoven  with  the  most  serious  part  of 
every  man's  mind,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  find  in  what  a 
ligbt  and  trivial  vein  the  first  notices  of  them  had  beea  pre- 
sented  to  the  public  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Till  very 
lately,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  any  one  critique  on  a 
'contemporary  poet,  in  tbe  pages  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  did  not  more  or  less  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz. 
Surely  this  was  very  poor  work,  and  such  was  the  view  of  it 
which  a  very  large  proportion/  even  of  the  Scotttsh  public, 
had  at  last  begun  to  entertain. 

These  faults — ^faults  thus  at  last  beglnning  to  be  seen  by  a 
considera^Ie  number  of  the  old  readers  and  admirers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review — ^seem  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aversion  which  the  writers  who  established  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine had  against  it ;  but  their  quarrel  also  included  a  very 
just  disapprobation  of  the  unpatriotic  mode  of  considering 
the  political  events  of  the  times  adopted  all  along  by  the  Re- 
view, and  also  of  its  occasional  hrreligious  mockeries^  bor- 
towed  from  the  French  philospphy,  or  soi-disante  philosophy 
of  the  last  ageJ  Their  great  object  seems  to  bave  been  to 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  influence  which  had  long  been 
possessed  by  a  set  of  persons,  guilty  ofperverting,  in  so  many 
ways,  talents  on  all  band«  acknowledged  to  be  great.  And 
had  they  gone  about  the  execution  of  their  design  with  as 
much  wisdom  and  good  feeling  as  would  seem  to  have  at- 
tended  the  conception  of  it,*  I  have  litde  doubt  they  would 
very  soon  bave  procured  a  migbty  host  of  readers  to  go 
along  with  them  in  all  their  conclusions.  But  the  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  directing  the 
Bew  forces,  wanted  many  of  those  qualities  which  were  moftt 
necessary  to  ensure  success  to  their  endeavours ;  and  they 
possessed  otbers,  which,  although  in  themselves  adrairably 
qualified  for  enabling  them  to  conduct  their  projects  success- 
fully,  tended,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  made  use  of  them, 
to  tbrow  many  unnecessary  obstacles  in  their  way.    In  short» 
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they  were  very  yoang,  or  very  inexperienced  meO|  wbo,  al- 
thougb  passionately  fond  of  literature,  and  even  well  skilled 
in  many  or  its  finest  branches,  were  by  no  means  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  structore  and  practice  of  Kteratore,  as  il 
exists  at  this  day  in  Britain.    They  saw  well  enongh  in  what 
respecU  the  literature  of  the  day  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  condition  unworthy  of  the  old  spirit  of  English  literature, 
bat  they  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  with  eqoal  perspicacity,  in 
how  many  points  the  literary  practice  of  our  üme  has  been 
improvedy  beyond  that  of  the  ages  preceding.    With  tbeir 
minds  füll  of  love  and  veneration  for  the  great  serious  anthors 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  and  especially  so  fer  all  the  master- 
spirits  of  tbeir  own  time,  they  appear  to  have  entertained  also 
a  most  Singular  warmth  of  sympathy  for  all  the  extravagan- 
cieS|   caprices,  and  madnesses  of  frolic  humour  that  were 
ever  in  any  age  embodied  in  the  vehide  of  fine  language,  or 
made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  powerful  intellect    Tbeir 
veneration  for  inlellectual  power  was  too  great-— ezacdy  as 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  was  too  small :  and  they 
allowed  this  feeling,  in  the  main  a  most  excellent  one,  to  shot 
jQrom  th^  eyes  a  thousand  circumstances,  both  of  agreemeut 
and  disagreement,  between  the  spirit  of  tbeir  own  age,  and 
the  spirit  of  times  antecedent,— *all  of  which  most  especially 
and  most  imperatively  demauded  the  attention  of  the  Instita- 
tors of  a  new  Literary  Journal,  having  soch  objects  and  such 
pretensions  as  theirs«    In  short,  they  were  too  fresh  from  tbeir 
studies,  to  have  been  able  to  look  back  upon  any  particular 
period  of  literary  history  with  th^  proper  degree  of  cooloess 
and  calmness.    They  admired  ratber  too  indiscriminately,  and 
whatever  they  admired  they  never  thought  it  could  be  im- 
proper or  unsafe  for  them  to  Imitate«    They  approached  the 
lists  of  literary  warfare  with  the  spirit  at  bottom  of  true 
knights ;  bat  they  had  come  from  the  woods  and  the  cloisters, 
and  not  firom  the  cities  and  haunts  of  active  men,  and  they 
had  armed  themselves,  in  addition  to  tbeir  weapons  of  the 
right  temper,  with  many  other  weapons  q£  offence,  which, 
althoogb  sanctioned  in  former  times  by  tÜcl^^ practice  of  the 
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heroes4n  whose  repoutories  tbey  bad  found  tbem  rusting, 
had  DOW  become  utterly  expioded,  and  were  regarded,  and 
justly  regarded,  as  entirely  uojustifiable  and  disgraceful  by 
all  who  surveyed,  witb  modern  eyes,  the  arena  of  their  mo- 
dern exertions. 

Buteven  for  Ibis,  tbere  might  have  been  some  little  ezcuse, 
had  tbeir  weapons,  such  as  they  were,  been  employed  only  in 
behalf  of  the  noble  cause  they  had  espoosed.  Such,  howe- 
ver,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  These  dangerous  Instru- 
ments were  too  powerfiil  to  be  swayed  easily  by  the  bot 
bands  into  which  tbey  had  come;  and — as  if  intoxicated  with 
the  delight  of  feeling  themselves  fumished  with  unwooted  ac- 
coatrements,  and  a  spacious  field, — ^the  new  combatants  began 
at  once  to  tqss  tbeir  darts  abont  them  in  directions  quite  fb- 
rdgn  to  those  they  should  have  had  in  view.  Tbey  stained, 
in  piain  langnage,  the  beginning  of  their  career  with  the  sins 
of  many  wanton  and  malicious  personal  satires,  not  immedi-* 
ately  subservient  to  the  inculcauon  of  any  particular  set  of 
principles  whatever,  and  in  their  necessary  and  ultimate  ten- 
dencies  quite  hostile  to  the  noble  and  generous  set  of  princi* 
ples,  religious  and  political,  as  well  as  literary,  of  which  these 
persons  had  professed  themselves  to  be  the  Champions.  Since 
that  time,  experience  and  reflectiou  seem  to  have  taught  them 
roany  lessons  conceming  the  folly  and  vice  of  this  part  of 
their  giddy  career — ^but  tbey  have  still  not  a  little  to  learn  be* 
fore  they  can  be  made  fully  sensible  of  the  true  nature  of 
some  of  their  trespasses.  And,  in  the  uiean  time,  after  hav- 
ing  been  guilty  of  oflences  so  manifest,  tbey  can  have  no 
right  to  comptain,  althongh  those  who  witnessed  their  offences 
are  slow  in  being  made  sensible  to  the  sincerity  of  their  re* 
pentance,  They  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own 
audacious  folly,  in  committing,  or  perniitting,  such  gross  out« 
rages  upon  all  good  feeling — and  submit  to  go  through  the  füll 
penalties  of  the  Pnrgatory  of  Suspicion,  before  they  hope  to 
approach  that  Paradise  of  perfect  Forgiveness,  of  which, 
among  many  other  points  of  its  beatitude,  Dant6  has  taken 
care  to  say,  with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  himself, 

«  MoUo  e  licito  la,  che  qui  Don  lece/' 
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Greati  however»  as  was  die  iropropriety  (to  use  tbe  süghtesl 
phrase)  of  many  of  diese  early  saures  io  tbis  Magazine,  I 
by  DO  means  would  have  you  to  believe,  (as  you  seem  to 
have  done,)  diat  tbe  outcry  raised  against  die  Magazine 
among  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh/  and  re-echoed  by  sorae  of 
tbe  minor  oracles  of  the  same  party  in  London,  was  really 
produced  by  any  just  and  pure  fecling  of  indignation  against 
them.  The  eagerness  manifested  by  the  enemies  of  tbe  new 
Journal  to  add,  by  all  possible  exaggerations  and  misrepre- 
sentations,  to  the  already  large  enough  sum  of  its  ioiquities, 
betrayed  that  tbere  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  zeal  a  very  dif- 
ferent  set  of  causes— causes  which,  although  in  their  own 
breasts  far  inore  efiectual  than  any  others,  did  not  so  well 
admit  of  being  propounded  in  a  way  likely  to  captivate  the 
populär  assent.  Tbe  true  source  of  the  clanaour  raised 
against  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  in  Black- 
wood^s  Magazine,  was  not  their  personaliQr,  (for  of  this, 
very  roany  of  those  which  excited  most  noise  appear  to  me 
to  be  most  perfecdy  guilüess,)  but  the  nature  of  the  spirit  of 
thought  which  these  articles  exhibited — ^whicb  was  indeed,  at 
bottom,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  old  current  upon  which 
Mr.  Constable's  lawyers  had,  for  so  many  years,  floated 
with  so  litde  expenditure  of  reflecüon,  and  managed  their 
heims  with  so  litde  rbk  of  being  perplexed  by  any  variety  in 
the  tides.  As  one  instance  of  this,  I  may  refer  yon  to  tbe 
Essay  on  the  Periodical  Cridcism  of  Great  Britain,  which 
appeared  towards  the  be^nning  of  the  Magazine,  under  the 
mask  of  a  translation  from  some  German  author.  This  essay, 

as  W informs  me,  was  for  many  months  a  perfect  text- 

book  for  vituperations  of  the  work  in  which  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance.  Aqd  yet,  when  you  have  read  it,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  an  able  and  ex- 
celleut  Performance,  wliich  could  only  have  excited  so  much 
clamour  because  it  b  too  true  and  too  effective.  It  was  tbe 
first  regulär  attack  made  with  any  striking  degree  of  power 
of  thought,  or  even  with  any  display  of  nervous  and  manly 
language,  against  all  the  chief  sins  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
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irieir.  It  ii  written  in  a  style  of  snch  perfect  conrtesy  and 
good'breeding  to  all  parties,  and  it  toucfaes,  with  samuch 
impartiatity  and  independence,  npoD  the  quite  opposite  faults 
of  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  the  Ediü- 
burgh  Reviewen,  now  that  they  have  had  more  experience 
of  bdng  attacked,  would  not  be  ashamed  to  say  any  thing 
against  any  attack  written  as  this  was.  Tbey  could  not  re- 
Irain  from  crying  ont  at  the  time,  for  it  was  the  first  caustic 
that  had  ever  touched  «ho  cenire  of  their  göre ;  and,  indeed, 
bowever  silent  they  might  have  been,  there  is  no  question  it 
coold  not  have  been  applied  with  so  firm  ä  band  withoot 
naking  diem  wince  to  the  qoick. 

Of  the  many  subsequent  attacks  on  the  Review,  some 
were  equally  well  written,  bot  few  so  free  of  the  faults  with 
which  the  Magazine  has  been  too  often  chargeable.    The 
Letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  example,  was  an  improper  and 
jinwarrantable  expostulation,  when  considered  as  addressed 
to  that  eminent  individual,  and  no  donbt  attached  far  greater 
blame  to  bis  conduct  in  occasionally  assisting  the  Edinburgh 
Review»  than  the  bnlk  ol  mankind  are  ever  likely  to  think 
it  deserved ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  idea  of  wridng 
snch  a  letter  might  have  been  taken  np  rashly— -meiely  aa 
Ihmishing  an  occasion  for  more  fuUy  discussing  the  mode  in 
which  Religion  had  been  treated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  withont  any  wish  to  give  pain  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is 
indeed  treated,  thronghout  the  whole  of  it,  in  a  style  of 
great  personal  respect.     Bat  if  some  apology  might  be 
offered  for'  this  letter,  the  other  letter  of  the  same  series,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Playfair,  coold  certainly  admit  of  none.  Thi« 
was,  nndoubtedly,  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  oflences  of  the 
Magazine.    I  cannot  weD  ezpress  tbe  pain  with  which  I 
perused  it  a  second  time,  after  havmg  seen  the  venerable  per- 
son  to  whom  it  is  addresfeed,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
tme  character  of  his  mind  and  dispositions.    It  was  calcu- 
lated  to  bring  about  no  nseftil  object  whatever ;  it  was  a  cruel 
interference  with  the  private  history  of  a  most  unassuming 
and  modest  man  of  genios}  and  the  forc(r  of  dedamatios 

39 
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with  which  much  of  it  is  cotnposed,  can  be  regarded  in  HO 
.otber  Ught  than  an  aggravation  of  the  ofience  of  coniposing 
jt  at  all.  Another  letter,  addre&sed  about  tbe  same  time  to 
Lord  Byron  on  the  publication  of  hb  Beppo,  was  meaoly 
and  stupidly  represented  as  a  malignant  attack  on  this  great 
poet ;  whereas  it  is,  in  truth,  filled,  from  beginning  to  end, 
witb  marks  of  the  most  devout  admiration  for  bis  genias, 
and  bears  every  appearance  of  baving  been  written  with  tbe 
sincere  desire  to  preserve  that  majestic  genius  from  being  de- 
graded,  by  wasting  its  inspirations  on  themes  of  an  immoral 
or  unworthy  description.  It  is,  to  niy  mind,  a  complete 
proof,  that  this  Magazine  was  vituperated  not  so  much  from 
good  principle  a&from  selfish  spieen,  that  almost  as  great 
handle  was  made  of  this  energetic  letter,  which,  I  doubt  not^ 
Lord  Byron  would  peruse  with  any  emotions  rather  tban 
those  of  anger,  as  of  the  very  offensive  address  to  Professor 
Playfair^ — about  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  two  opinions 
among  people  of  just  feeling. 

The  attack  upon  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  wai 
another  sad  ofience — perhaps  even  worse  than  this  on  Mr. 
Playfair ;  because  it  was  not  merely  the  pushing  to  extrava- 
gance  and  illiberality  a  right  and  proper  subject  of  repre- 
bension,  but  a  total  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Ma- 
gazine itself,  and  almost,  I  think,  a  specimen  of  the  very 
worst  kind  of  spirit,  which  the  Magazine  professed  to  be 
fighting  against,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  is,  indeed« 
the  only  one  of  all  tlie  various  sins  of  this  Magazine  for  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover — not  an  apology — ^but  a  motive. 
If  there  be  any  man  of  grand  and  original  genius  alive  at 
tbis  moment  in  Europe,  such  a  man  is  Mr.  Coleridge.  A 
certain  rambling  discursive  style  of  writing,  and  a  habit  of 
mixing  up,  with  ideas  of  great  originality,  the  products  of 
extensive  Observation  and  meditation,  otbers  of  a  very  fan- 
lastic  and  mystical  sort,  borrowed  from  Fichte  and  tlie  otber 
German  philosophers,  with  whose  works  he  is  familiär — these 
things  have  been  sofficient  to  prevent  hi$  prose  writings  from 
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becoming  populär  beyond  a  certain  narrow  class  of  readerff, 
wbo,  when  they  see  marks  of  great  power,  can  never  be  per- 
suaded  to  treat  lightly  the  works  in  which  these  appear,  with 
whatever  less  attractive  matter  they  may  cfaance  to  be  inter- 
miiigled.  Tet  even  bis  prose  wriüngs  are  at  this  moment 
furpisbing  most  valuable  materials  to  people  who  know,  bet- 
ter than  the  author  himself  does,  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
British  pablic ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  sbould  mach 
longer  continae  to  be  neglected,  as  they  now  are.  But  the 
poetry  of  Coleridge,  iu  order  to  be  onderstood  perfectiy  and 
admired  profoundly,  requires  no  pecnllar  hatna  ofmtnd  be- 
yond thosfe  which  all  intelligent  readers  of  poetry  onght  to 
have,  and  must  have.  Adopting  much  of  the  same  psycho- 
logical  System  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  and  expressing,  on  all  occasions,  bis  reverenciB 
for  the  sublime  tntellect  which  fVordswortb  has  devoted  to  the 
Illustration  of  this  System,  Coleridge  him^lf  has  abstained 
firom  bringidg  bis  psychological  notions  forward  in  bis  poetry 
in  the  same  open  and  uncourtitfg  way  exemplified  by  his 
friend ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance  in  the  present 
view  of  the  subject,  he  has  adopted  nothing  of  his  friend*s 
peculiar  notions  concerning  poetical  dicdon.  He  is  perhaps 
the  most  splendid  versifier  of  our  age ;  he  is  certainly,  to  my 
ear,  without  exception,  the  most  musical.  Nothing  can  snr- 
pass  the  melodious  richness  of  words  which  he  heaps  around 
his  Images — ^images  which  are  neither  glaring  in  themselves, 
nor  set  forth  in  any  glaring  framework  of  incident,  but  which 
are  always  afiecting  to  the  very  verge  of  tears,  because  they 
have  all  been  formed  and  nourished  in  the  recesses  of  one 
of  the  most  deeply  musing  spirits  that  ever  breathed  forth  it^ 
inspirations  in  the  majestic  langnage  of  England.  Who  that 
ever  read  his  poem  of  Oenevieve  can  doubt  this  f  That  poem 
is  known  to  all  readers  of  poetry,  although  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  aware  that  it  is  the  work  of  Coleridge.  His 
love  poetry  is,  throughout,  the  finest  that  has  been  produced 
in  England  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  the  old  drama« 
tiM.    Lord  Byron  represents  the  passion  of  love  with  a 
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power  and  ferrour  every  way  worthy  of  his  geniug,  bat  te 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the  oature  of  tbe  feeling  wbich 
tbese  M  English  poets  called  by  the  name  of  Loire.  His 
love  18  entirely  Oriental :  the  love  of  haugbty  warriors  iv« 
pofiing  on  the  bosom  of  homble  slaves,  swallowed  up  in  ibe 
unquegtioning  poteocy  of  a  passion,  imbibed  io»  and  from  üia 
very  sense  of  tbeir  perpetoal  inferiority.  The  old  dranoalisls 
and  Cokridge  regard  women  io  a  way  tbat  implies  far  mote 
revarence  for  tbem*— far  deeper  iosight  into  tbe  tmegrandeur 
of  tbeir  gendeiiess.  I  do  not  tbtnk  there  U  any  poet  in  the 
World  wbo  erer  touched  so  truly  tbe  mystery  of  the  passioo 
as  be  bas  done  in  Genemeve,  and  in  tbat  other  exquiaitepoem 
(I  ibrget  its  name,)  where  be  speaks  of-— 


-<*  Her  voice— 


Her  voicei  tbat,  even  in  Us  mirthful  mood, 
HM  made  me  ipm%  io  $teal  tumay  and  weep.*' 

Now,  wbat  could  be  the  object  proposed  by  a  writer,  io  n 
work  professing  to  hold  the  principles  of  tbis  Magaxine,  wheii 
be  adventured  to  descend  from  tbe  elevatioo  of  his.  habitnal 
reverence,  and  minister  among  tbe  many  paltry  priests  wbo 
sacrifice  at  tbe  sbrine  of  paltry  self-love,  by  endeavonring  to 
heap  new  ridicule  upon  the  cbaracter  of  a  great  gemos,  wbo 
bad  already  been  made  so  much  tbe  butt  of  ignorant  ridiede 
as  Mr.  Coleridge  ?  I  profess  myself  unable  to  solve  the  mya- 
tery  of  tbe  motive.  The  residt  is  bad — ^and,  in  troth,  vety 
pitiable. 

I  think  very  diflbrently  indeed,  conceming  theseries  ot  at- 
tacks  on  Hunt,  Haftlitt,  and  the  whole  of  tbat  pestiferoos  erew« 
on  which  Blackwood's  Magasine  bas  bad  tbe  merit  of  fixiag 
forever  tbat  most  just  and  expressive  of  all  nick-nameS| 
"  Thß  Cockney  SchooV^  If  the  Magazine  bad  done  notUiqf 
more  than  glving  tbese  creatures  tbe  everlasting  distinctiaD 
of  tbis  bappy  name,  it  would  bave  deserved  etemally  weH 
of  tbe  literature  of  our  age.  The  extreme  contempt  aad 
loathing  feit  by  the  castigators  for  tbe  snbjects  of  thebr  most 
just  chasdsement,  was,  indeed^  able  to  make  theai  oventqi 
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very  absordly  die  proper  limits  of  crilical  laoguage ;  and 
tbis  bas,  no  doubt,  tended  in  some  measone  lo  weafcen  Ibe 
effect  of  tbe  attack,  because  it  bas  probably  prevented  it  from 
being  carrted  on  and  conduded  as  it  deserved  to  be«  Bnt^ 
indeed  tbe  name  alone  is  enotigb-*-it  bas  abpeady  been 
adopted  by  tbe  Qaarterly  and  almost  aU  tbe  minor  Reviews, 
and  tbe  wbole  regiment  of  tbe  Magazines— and  from  tbese  it 
bas  been  carried  into  tbe  vocabulary  of  half  tbe  Newspaper 
editors  in  tbe  United  Kingdom.  Such  a  &re  of  coutnmely, 
kept  np  on  tbis  most  conceited  knot  of  superficial  eoxcombfl; 
cannoi  fail  to  produce  ere  long  tbe  salutary  effect  of  entirely 
silenciog  tbeir  penny  trompete  of  MNÜtloti  and  blasphemy«— -to 
8ay  notbing  of  tbeir  worthless  poetry.  They  are  all  entirely 
made  up  of  affectation,  and  tbe  pompous  stiffiiess  c[  tbeir 
fine  attitudes  merdy  requifed  to  be  pointed  ont  by  one 
sbarp  finger  in  order  to  be  langhed  at  by  all  tbat  looked 
lipon  tbem.  The  Cockney  Schocl !  It  wonld  bave  reqnired 
tbe  sboulders  of  so  many  demigods  to  bave  been  able  to 
toss  off  sucb  a  load  of  ignominy ;  but  on  tbeir's  tbe  bürden 
sticks  like  tbe  rope  of  tbe  Satyr,  and  they  cannot  get  quit  of 
tbe  incumbrance,  except  by  giving  tbemselves  tbe  coup-de- 
grace«  Seotence  of  dombnesB  bas  gone  forth  against  tbem, 
and  ere  long  they  must  be  execntioners  of  it  tbemselves.-— 
They  are  by  far  tbe  vilest  vermin  tbat  ever  dared  to  creep 
upon  tbe.  bem  of  the  miyestic  garmeat  of  the  Englisb  muse* 
They  bave  not  one  idea  tbat  is  worthy  the  name  of  EngUsh, 
in  *ibe  wbole  circle  of  tbeir  mind».  Tbey  talk  for  ever 
about  Chaocer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Spencer,  but  they  know 
no  more  about  tbe  spirit  of  tbese  dtvine  beings,  than  the  poor 
printer^s  devils,  whose  fingers  are  wearied  with  setting  to* 
gether  tbe  types,  which  are  degraded  by  bring  made  the 
vehicles  of  their  crude  aiid  contumelious  fantasies.  And  yet 
with  what  an  ineflable  air  of  satisfaction  tbese  feUows  speak 
of  tbemselves  as  likely  to  go  down  to  posterity  among  the 
great  autbors  of  England !  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  destroy  so 
excellent  a  joke.  Unless  the  «alt  of  the  nick-name  they 
bave  got  preserve  tbem,  they  cannot  poraibly  last  twenty 
years  in  tbe  recollection  even  of  the  Cockneys. 
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The  faulte  of  this  Magazine  have  been  very  great ;  the 
worst  of  them  wanton  and  useless  departures  from  tbe  set  of 
principles,  and  outrages  upon  the  set  of  feelings,  it  faas  all  along 
professM  to  hold  sacred.  These  faults,  however,  I  am  iociin- 
ed  to  attribute  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  a  total  carelesness, 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  work.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  been  that  a  Magazine  is  not  bound  to  maintain  any  one 
set  of  opinions,  in  regard  to  any  one  set  of  objects,  througbooi 
the  whple  of  its  pages ;  but  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  inseit 
in  every  Number,  a  certain  number  of  articles,  fall  of  the  tram 
of  proper  feeling  and  tbinking,  and  to  fill  up  the  rest  with  any 
thing  that  would  amuse  mij  olass  of  Magazine  readers,  witboat 
the  least  concern  about  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  main  and  presiding  spirit  of  the  book.  Perhaps,  aAer  au, 
the  truth  may  be,  that  the  whole  work  was  set  about  witboat 
any  plan  of  any  kind ;  and  that  therefore,  although  the  coo- 
tributions  of  the  chief  writers,  being  throaghout  animated  with 
the  warroth  of  aparticular  set  of  feelings  and  principles,  have 
been  enough  to  create  something  like  a  presiding  spirit,  the 
contradictory  effect  of  other  contributions  was  never  consider- 
ed,  even  by  these  persons,  in  the  light  of  any  serious  infringe- 
ment  üpon  any  serious  rule.  How  all  this  may  have  been  I 
know  not ;  but,  to  roy  mind,  the  efiect  of  the  whole  is  such  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  to  you.  I  look  on  tbe  book 
as  a  sad  farrago;  but  I  think  thevaluablepartof  the  materi- 
als  is  so  great,  as  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable  apology  for 
the  mixture  of  baser  thihgs.  And  yet  how  much  better  miglit 
it  have  been,  bad  the  same  talents  been  exerted  upon  some 
more  regulär  System,  and,  above,  all,  under  some  inore  rega- 
lair  feeling  of  responsibility. 

This  last,  indeed,  is  an  idea  that  seems  never  to  have  dis- 
tnrbed,  for  a  moment,  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  this  Maga- 
tine.  It  is  not  known  who  tbe  editor  is — ^I  do  not  see  how 
that  secret  can  ever  be  diviilged,  as  things  now  stand ;  but  my 
friend  W — —  teils  me  that  he  is  an  obscure  man,  almost  con- 
tinually  confined  to  bis  apartment  by  rheumatism,  who«e 
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laboors  exteod*to  litde  more  tban  correcting  proof-sheets,  and 
drawiag  up  plaos,  wbich  ar^mosdy  executed  by  other  people. 
The  efficient  supporters,  however,  are  well  known — or,  at 
least,  universally  suspected — although  nobody  seems  to  be 
able  to  say,  witb  the  least  approach  to  certainty,  what  partic- 
lar  arucles  are  written  by  any  one  individual  among  them« 
I  have  as  yet  seen  little  o(  any  of  tbem ;  bat  now  that  I  have 
agreed  to  be  one  of  their  coadjutors  in  a  small  way,  I  shali, 
no  doubt,  bave  opportnnities  of  being  better  aequainted  witb 
them.  W  has  promised  to  ask  several  of  them  to  dine 
with  him  some  day  next  week — and,  as  nsua!,  I  shall  hav« 
my  eyes  and  ears  about  nie. 

The  history  of  tb'is  Magazine  may  be  considered  in  qutte 
a  different  point  of  view— as  tbe  strngglei  namely,  of  two 
rival  booksellers,  striving  for  their  respective  shares  in  the 
profits  of  periodical  publications.  Of  the  respective  conduct 
of  the  persons  wbo,  in  this  point  of  view,  might  coi^e  to  be 
taken  into  consideratinn,  I  cannot  pretend  to  jodge  in  any 
way ;  bat  I  tbiok  it  looks  as  if  nothing  coold  be  more  fair  than 
that  some  division  should  take  place  here,  as  every  where 
eise,  in  that  sort  of  spoil.  Had  the  Magazine  not  appeared 
as  it  did,  it  is  probable  that  the  natural  tendency,  which  a  " 
thriving  trade  has  to  split  into  competitions,  would  soon  have 
given  rise  to  soobething  of  the  same  sort  among  the  biblio* 
poles  of  Edinburgh.  As  for  the  great  bookseller  against 
wbom  Mr.  Black wood  seemed  to  have  opened  the  war  with 
80  much  vigour,  I  think  he  has  shown  less  skilfulness  thaü 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  forces  which  he  has  brought 
to  act  inunediately  in  defence  of  the  position  attacked«  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  it  is  well  able  to 
tak^  care  of  itself ;  but  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  one  of  the 
•Idest  works  of  the  kind  in  existence,  which  Mr.  Constable  has 
deen  endeavouring  to  revive,  so  as  to  render  it  a  fit  compe- 
titor  with  the  new,  and,  indeed,  audacioasly  original  Maga- 
zine I  have  been  talking  about  It  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
be  more  duU,  trite,  and  heavy,  than  the  bulk  of  this  ancient 
work.    The  only  enlivenin^  things  in  it  are  a  fcw  articies  now 
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«nd  then  by  Haziitt,  and  a  few  better  still  by  a  gay  writer  of 
the  name  of  Reynolds.  But  these  are  quite  lost  in  che  dull^ 
ness  all  about  them.  In  themselves,  being  all  genuine  gems 
of  the  Cockney  School,  they  are  of  little  intrinsic  valae,  and 
tbeir  glitter  only  nakes  the  lead  in  which  they  are  set  look 
nore  beavy  than  ever.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  is  certaioly 
a  very  promising  writer,  and  might  surely  do  better  ihings 
than  copying  the  Cockneys. 

There  is  another  circumstance  aboat  the  writers  of  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  which  cannot  niiss  to  catch  your  attentjon, 
viz.  that  they  have  never  been  in  any  degree  stodioas  of 
keeping  up  the  imposing  stateliness  and  guarded  self-import* 
ance,  usually  made  so  much   of  by  critics   and   reviewers. 
They  have  presented  themselves  in  all  the  different  aspecis 
which  lively  fancy  and  good-humoured  caprice  coold  sog- 
gest    They  assume  new  disguises  every  montb,  and  bave  a 
whole  regiment  of  fictitious  personages  into  whose  mouths 
Ibey  have  thrown  so  much  matter,  that  they  almost  begin  to 
be  regarded  as  real  personages  by  the  readers  of  the  Maga- 
line ;  for,  to  ask  whether  ^uch  or  such  a  name  be  a  real  or 
fictitious  one,  is  always  some  trouble — and  trouble  is  of  au 
things  what  Magazine  readers  in  general  hold  in  most  coidial 
detestation.    flad  these  young  writers  been  more  reserved, 
they  might  perhaps  have  enjoyed  more  consideration  than  they 
now  do  among  the  foolish  part  of  the  public.    Probably  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  written  has  been  but  imperiectly  on- 
derstood  by  the  majority.    As  Mr.  Jeffrey  says  of  the  French 
Revolution — ^it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  real  scope  of 
many  movements  and  events,  tili  a  good  white  after  they  have 
laken  place. 

Ever  your's. 

P.M 
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LETTER  XLVa 

TO  THE  SAHK* 

Amotbkb  of  the  great  morning  lonnges  has  iu  seat  in  a 
diop,  the  character  of  which  would  not  at  firstsightleadone 
to  expect  any  such  thing — ^a  clotbier's  shop,  namely,  occa*- 
pted  by  a  father  and  son,  both  of  the  name  of  David  Bridges« 
The  caase  and  centre  of  the  attraction,  however,  is  entirely 
lodged  in  the  person  of  the  janior  membei'  of  the  firm,  an 
active,  intelligent,  and  warm-hearted  fellow,  who  has  a  pro- 
digious  love  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Uves  on  familiär  terms 
with  all  the  artists  of  Edinburgh ;  and  around  whom,  in  con* 
aequence  of  these  circumstanceSi  the  whole  connoisseurs  and 
connoineorsbip  of  the  North  have  by  degrees  become  clustered 
and  coocentrated,  like  the  meeting  of  the  red  and  yellow 
siripes  in  the  back  of  a  tartan  jacket. 

This  shop  is  situated  in  the  High-Street,  not  above  a 

coaple  of  hundred  yard»  from  the  house  of  my  friend  W ^ 

who,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  one  of  its  most  frequentvisit« 
ers.  I  had  not  been  long  in  Edinburgh  before  I  began  to 
nake  some  inquiries  concerning  the  State  of  art  in  Scotland, 

and  W immediately   conducted   me  to  this  dilettanti 

lonnge,  saying,  that  liere  was  jihe  only  place  where  I  might 
be  fumished  with  every  means  of  satisfying  all  my  curiosity» 
On  ent^ng,  one  finds  a  very  neat  and  tasteful-looking  shop, 
well  stocked  with  all  the  tempting  diversities  of  broad*clotli 
and  bombazeens,  silk  stockings,  and  spotted  handkerchiefii. 
A  few  sedate-looking  old  fiishioned  cits  are  probably  engaged 
in  conniog  over  the  Edinburgh  papers  of  the  day,  and  per- 
hap6  discassing  mordicus  the  great  qnestion  of  Burgh  Re- 
form; bot  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  place  or  the  Company 
that  at  9Jß  hannonizes  with  one's  notioos  of  a  great  ^fwrttrrn^ut 
of  Gusto.  After  waitiog  for  a  few  minutes,  however,  the 
younger  partner  tips  a  sly  wink  across  bis  counter,  and 
beckons  yoa  to  foUow  bim  through  a  narrow  cut  in  its  maho- 
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gany  snrface,  into  the  unseen  recesse»  of  thc  establUfametit. 

A  few  Steps  downwards,  and  in  tbe  dark,  land  you  in  a  sort 

of  cellar  below  the  shop  proper,  and  here  by  tbe  dim  and 

religions  light  which  enters  through  one  or  two  well-grated 

peeping  holes,  your  eyes  soon  discover  enougb  of  the  fiirni- 

ture  of  the  place  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  at  last  reached 

the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  tbe  Fine  Arts.    Piaster  of  Paris 

casts  of  the  Head  of  tbä  Farnese  Hercules,— tbe  DaDCiD^ 

Faun, — the  Laocoon, — and  the  Hermaphrodite,  occupy  con- 

spicuous  stations  on  the  counters ;  one  large  table  is  entirely 

covered  with  a  book  of  Canova's  designs,  Tumer's  Ldber 

Studiorum,  and  such  sort  of  manuals ;  and  in  those  corners 

where  the   little  light  there  is  streams  brightest,  are  placed 

upon  huge  piles  of  corduroy  and  kerseymere,  various  wooden 

boxes,  black,  brown,  and  blue,  wherein  are  locked  up  from 

all  eyes  save  those  of  the  privileged  and  initiated  freqoenters 

of  the  scene,  various  pictures  and  sketches,  chiefly  by  liviog 

artists,  and  presents  to  the  proprietor.    Mr.  Bridges,  when  I 

asked  bim  on  my  first  visit,  what  might  be  the  contents  of 

these  mysterious  receptacles,  made  answer  in  a  true  technico- 

Caledgnian  strain, — "  Oo,   Doctor  Morris,   they're  just  a 

mrheen  büs — and  (added  he,  with  a  most  knowing  compres- 

sion  of  bis  lips,) — let  me  teil  you  what,  Dr.  Morris,  tbere's 

some  no  that  ill  bits  amang  them  neither." 

The  bit  that  attracted  most  of  my  admiration,  was  a  smaO 
and  exquisitely  finished  picture,  by  William  Allen — ^the  sub- 
ject,  Two  Tartßr  Robbers  dividing  their  Spoil.  I  shall  not 
describe  this  piece,  because  I  have  since  seen  a  masterly 
etching  of  it  in  an  unfinished  State,  executed  by  a  yom^ 
Scotch  engraver  of  the  name  of  Steuart,  which  I  have  or- 
dered  to  be  sent  me  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  so  that  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself.  The  ener- 
gy  of  the  design,  however,  and  the  inimitable  delicacy  of  tbe 
colouring  made  me  very  curious  to  see  some'  of  tbe  larger 
prodoctions  of  the  same  artist ;  and  I*  had  no  sooner  hinted 
so  much,  than  Bridges  proposed  to  carry  me  at  once  to  Mr. 
Allan's  atelier.    The  artist,  he  said,  was  extremely  unwell, 
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IumI  confioed  to  bis  room }  but  be  coald  assure  me  of  a  kind 
receptioD.  I  needed  very  litde  pressing,  so  we  proceeded  inh- 
aiediately  qua  AUa  viafuü,  We  bad  no  great  distance  to 
walk,  for  Mr.  Allan  lives  in  the  Parliament-Close,  not  a  gun* 
sbot  from  wbere  we  were. 

After  climbing  several  fligbts  of  a  stair-case»  we  were 
usbered  into  thehoose  of  tbe  painter;  and  Mr.  Bridges  being 
qoite  at  home,  condacted  us  strai^t  into  bis  painting  room 
—the  mo8t  pictoresque  painting  room,  I  fancy,  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Allan  retnrned  abont  two  years  ago  to  Edinburgb,  (the 
place  of  bis  birtb,)  from  a  residence  of  many  years  in 
various  regionsof  the  East,  and  bis  apartment  is  decorated 
in  a  most  splendid  manner  witb  tbe  trophies  of  bis  wander- 
ings.  Tbe  wiunscot  is  completely  covered  witb  rieb  clostert 
of  military  accootrements,  Tarkish  seimitars,  Circassian  bow9 
and  qirivers,  faauberks  of  twisted  mail  from  Cancasas,  dag- 
gers,  dirks,  javelins,  and  all  manner  of  long  unweildy  fowl- 
ingpieces — Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Tartar.  These  are 
arranged,  for  tbe  most  part,  in  circles,  having  sbields  and  tar- 
gets  of  bone,  brass,  and  leatber  for  their  centres.  Heimets 
of  all  kinds  and  sixes,  are  bung  above  these  from  the  rool^ 
and  they  are  interspersed  witb  most  gorgeons  draperies  of 
sbawls,  tuibans  and  saddle-clotbs.  Notbing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  tbe  effect  of  the  whole ;  and  indeed  I  sappose 
it  is  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  complete  fac-simile  of  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  tbe  interior  decorations  of  an  eastem  palace. 
Tbe  exterior  of  tbe  artist  bimself  barmoniied  a  good  deal 
witb  bis  farnitare;  for  be  was  arrayed  by  way  of  roie-<2a- 
chambre^  in  a  dark  Circassian  vest,  the  breast  of  which  was 
loaded  witb  innamerable  quilted  lurking-places,  originally,  no 
doubt,  intended  for  weapons  of  warfare,  bot  now  occupied 
witb  tbe  barmless  sbafts  of  bair-pencils ;  while  be  beld  in  bis 
band  tbe  smooth  cherrywood  stalk  of  a  Turkish  tobacco- 
pipe,  apparendy  converted  very  bappily  into  a  pallet-guard« 
A  swarthy  complexion  and  ä  profusion  of  black  bair,  tufted 
in  a  wild  thougb  not  nngracefid  manoer,  togetber  witb 
a  pair  of  large  sparkling  eyes,  lookiog  out  from  nnder 
strong  sbaggy   brows,  Aill   of  vivacious  and  ardent  ex- 
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jucsaiTeMMh^were  scarcely  less  speaking  witaettes  of  die  liir 
of  roanuog  aod  romaatic  adveolure,  which,  1  was  told, 
fioe  «rtist  had  led.  lo  spite  of  bis  bad  healtli,  wbich 
iiideed  bat  too  evident,  h»  manners  seemed  to  be  fitU  of « 
light  aod  playfttl  sportiveness.  wbich  ib  by  no  meana  totor* 
nKm  amoDg  tbe  people  of  our  aatioo,  still  less  amoag  the 
people  of  Scotlaod ;  »od  tbis  again  was,  every  now  and  theo, 
exchanged  for  a  deptb  of  enthusiastic  earnestnets,  8tiU  move 
evidendy  derived  from  a  sojouro  amoog  men,  wbose  falood 
flows  tbroogh  their  veins  with  a  beat  aod  a  rafHdii^  to  mhkh 
the  North  is  a  fttranger. 

Tbe  painter,  being  extremely  busy,  could  not  affiird  «s 
much  of  bis  time  upoa  tfais  Visit,  bot  sbowed  us,  after  a  tew 
mioutes,  into  an  adjoining  apartment,'  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  witb  bis  vrorks,  and  left  us  tbere  to  fTmmine 
them  by  oorselves.  For  many  3'ear8 1  bave  received  no  sodi 
ieast  as  was  now  afforded  me ;  it  was  a  feast  of  pure  ddigfat, — 
above  all,  it  was  a  feast  of  perfect  novelty ,  for  the  scenes  in  wludi 
Mr.  Allan  has  lived  bas  rendered  tbe  sobjects  of  bis  pabtings 
totally  different,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  of  any  other  ar^ 
tist,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  the  manner  in  wbich  he  treats  bis 
sobjects  is  scarcely  less  original  and  peculiar.  The  most 
strikiog  of  bis  pieces  are  all  representations  of  human  beings, 
Ihring  and  moving  ander  the  infloence  of  manners  whereof  we 
know  little,  bot  which  the  little  we  do  know  of  them  has  tendei 
to  render  eminently  interesting  to  our  imagtnations.  Bn 
pencil  transports  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  East— the 

Land  of  the  myrtüe,  the  rosei  and  tfae  vine, 
Where  the  flowen  ever  bloasooBy  the  skies  ever  ahine» 
And  all  save  the  Spirit  of  Man  is  divine. 

On  one  side  we  see  beaotiful  creatores — radiant  in  a  stj^e 
of  beaoty  with  which  poetry  alone  has  ever  attempted  to 
make  us  familiär ;  on  another,  dark  and  savage  men,  their 
faces  stamped  with  the  füll  and  fervid  impress  of  passions 
which  the  manners  and  the  faith  of  Christendom  teach  meo» 
if  not  to  subdue  within  ükstUf  at  Ieast  to  conceal  in  their  er* 
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leri«r.  The  dues^  toa^  are  ImniiDg  every  where  in  the  bright* 
oet8  of  thär  bot,  imdoaded)  bhe— ^aad  the  trees  tbat  lift 
their  beads  among  them,  wear  wUd  faatastie  ferms,  no  less 
tme  to  fiature  tban  they  are  ttrange  VB^  vs.  The  boildings 
abo  have  all  a  new  charaeter  of  barfaarian  pamp  abom  them 
-— «ities  of  flalHToofed  houses,  mingling  ever  aod  anoQ  with 
mierveimig  gardens— foimtaiitt  sfiarkliog;  np  witb  thär  freab- 
eoing  spray  anoog  efery  sfaade  of  foliage-^-nosques  break- 
lüg  tbe  sky  bere  and  tbere  witb  tbeir  huge  white  domes  and 
gilded  aipoIa»-«-tarret8  and  minafets  ghooting  from  among 
tbe  go^eoiis  mass  of  edifices — pale  and  Blender  forms,  tbat 


•**  Far  and  aear. 


Fieroe  Uke  reposlng  flames  the  tremidoofl  atmoephere." 

Tbe  whole  room  might  be  considered  as  forming  «rf*  itself 
one  picture — for,  wberever  I  looked,  I  found  tbat  my  eyea 
were  penetrating  into  a  scene,  of  wbicb  tbe  novelty  was  so 
universal«  as  to  give  it  at  first  sigbt  sometbing  of  tbe  effed 
of  oniformity. 

Tbe  most  celebrated  of  tbe  pictores  still  in  bis  possession, 
IS  tbe  SaU  of  Circassian  Capiives  to  a  Turldah  Boikaw.*  I 
ihink  it  is  probable  you  must  have  read  some  acconnt  of  this 
{»cture  in  tbe  newspapers  more  tban  a  year  ago ;  for  it  waa 
one  season  in  tbe  London  Exbibition,  and  attracted  great  ad- 
miration,  as  I  bear,  from  all  tbe  critics  wbo  saw  it  tbere. 
You  will  find  a  pretty  fiill  descriptioni  however,  in  one  of 
ihe  Numbers  of  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  whicb  I  have  lately 
sent  you— altbougb  I  cannot  say  tbat  I  tbink  this  description 
quite  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been.  Tbe  picture  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  fancy,  in  order  to  make  it  be 
adnm?d ;  and  I  cannot  belp  tbinking  there  bas  been  a  good 
deal  of  mere  fancy  gratoitously  mixed  up  witb  tbe  Statement 
there  gtveni  both  of  its  composition  and  its  expression.  The 
cssefltial  interest  of  tbe  piece,  bowever^^he  groupe,  name« 

*  This  pletore  has  since  bten  pnrchased  by  tba  Eail  of  Weniyst  and 
iffarek* 
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ly,  of  the  lover  parted  from  ito  mistress,  and  tfae  fiae  coD' 
trast  afforded  to  thb  groupe,  by  ihe  cold,  determined,  brotai 
indifference  in  the  couateoance  and  attitude  of  the  Bashaw, 
are  ^en  qoite  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the  adjuncts,  wbich 
have  been  somewhat  misrepresented,   are  of  comparatiFely 
trivial  importance«    I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  finer  sab- 
jiect  for  this  kind  of  painting ;  nor  can  I  ea^ily  suppose,  that 
it  coold  have  been  treated  in  a  more  masterly  manoer.     The 
great  number  of  the  figures  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  har- 
mony  of  the  general  expression ;  nay,  in  order  to  make  ns 
enter  fuUy  into  the  nature  of  the  barbarian  sceoe  represeoted, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  show  us,  that  it  was  a  sceoe  of 
common  oecurrence,  and  every  day  gazed  on  by  a  thoosand 
hard  eyes,  without  the  slightest  touch  of  compassion  or  sym- 
pathy.    It  was  not  necessary  to  represent  the  broken-heart 
safferers  before  us  as  bending  under  the  weight  of  any  cala- 
mity  peculiar  to  themselves  alone.    They  are  bowed  down, 
not  with  the  touch  of  individual  sorrow  alone,  but  with  the 
despair,  the  familiär  despair  of  a  devoted  and  abandoned 
face — a  race,  among  whose  brightest  gleams  of  felicity  there 
must  ever  mingle  the  shadows  of  despondence-— whose  bride- 
grooms  can  never  go  forth  *^  rejoicing  in  their  strength" — 
whose  brides  can   never  be  "  brought  out  of  their  palaces,** 
without  some  darkening  clouds  of  melancholy  remembranc^ 
and  still  more  melancholy  fears,  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  gay 
procession.     Solitary  sorrows  are  the  privilege  of  freemeo; 
it  is  the  darker  lot  of  slaves  to  sufier  in  crowds,  and  before 
crowds.     Their  misery  has  no  sanctuary ;  they  are  not  left 
alone  even  to  die*.    They  are  cattle,  not  men ;  they  must  be 
counted  by  the  head  before  being  led  forth  to  the  slaughter. 
The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  as  charming  as  its  concep- 
tion  is  profound.    The  fault  found  with  it  by  some  of  Äe 
critics — ^I  mean  the  greyness  and  uniform  sobriety  of  its  hues 
— strlkes  me  as  being  one  of  its  greatest  beauties.    Without 
this,  it  was  impossible  that  the  artist  could  have  given  so  fine 
an  idea  of  the  studious  coolness  and  shadiness  of  an  oriental 
palac&— so  different,  so  necessarily  diflerent,  froro  any  thiog 
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tbal  luxufy  ean  ever  demaiid  in  oiir  northeni  clifiuttes.  Il 
harmonizes,  too,  in  the  happiest  manner  with  tbe  melancboly 
character  of  tbe  scene  represented.  It  seems  as  if  even  the 
eastern  sun  had  been  willing  to  withdraw  hia  beams  from  such 
a  spectacle  of  misery.  Wbere  the  ligbt  does  stream  tbroogh 
tbe  narrow  window  at  tbe  back  of  the  lordly  Turk,  nothing 
can  be  rieber  tban  tbe  tonös  of  tbe  drapery— tbe  cnrtains  that 
shelter — above  all,  the  embroidered  cusbions  and  cafpets  that 
Support  the  laxurious  Merchant  of  Blood.  Tbe  cold,  blae 
dampness  of  the  marble-floori  on  which  tbe  victims  of  big 
brutality  are  kneeling,  or  staggering  before  bim,  contrasts, 
as  it  sbould  do,  witb  the  golden  pomp  amidst  which  tbe  op* 
pressor  is  seated.  It  i$  so,  that  they  who  drink  tbe  waters  of 
bittemess,  and  are  covered  witb  sackclotb  and  ashes,  sboald 
be  contrasted  witb  bim,  who  '^  is  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and 
fareth  samptuoasly  every  day."  There  are,  bowever,  many 
other  plctures  of  the  artist  against  which  the  same  Charge 
might  have  been  brought  with  greater  justice* 

There  are  several  beautifol  little  pictures,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  same  region ;  and  I  think  they  have  an 
admirable  effect  as'  viewed  in  juxta-position  with  this  splen- 
did roaster-piece.  They  afford  litde  glimpses,  as  it  were, 
into  the  week-day  employments  and  amusements  of  the  be- 
ings,  wbo  are  represented  in  the  larger  picture  as  undergo- 
ing  the  last  severity  of  tbeir  hard  destiny.  They  prepare 
the  eye  to  shudder  at  the  terrors  of  the  captivity,  by  making 
it  familiär  with  the  scenes  of  mirth,  and  gayety,  and  inno- 
cence,  which  tbese  terrors  are  fated  so  often  to  disturb.  Suchi 
above  all,  was  the  effect  of  a  iweet  little  picture,  which  repre- 
sents  a  Circassian  family  seated  at  tlie  door  of  tbeir  own 
cottage,  beneatb  the  shadow  of  their  sycamore,  while  tiie 
golden  sun  is  going  down  calmly  behind  them,  amidst  the  rieh 
quiet  azure  oftheir  own  patemal  mountains«  Tbe  old  fatber 
and  motlier,  with  their  children  sporting  about  their  knees, 
while  the  travelling  musician  is  dancing  before  tliem  in 
Ins  wild  grotesque  attitudes,  to  the  sound  of  iiis  rebeck— « 
and  the   daughter  just    blushing    into   womanhood,    thsit 
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peeps,  witb  UM  fiioe  of  innoeent  deligfat,  over  die  sfaouUer  of 
ber  motber — ^how  litde  do  they  ihiok  for  the  moment  of  aay 
thing  beyond  the  simple  mirth  of  their  sequestered  home ! 
And  yet  such  are  the  solitudes  to  which  the  foot  o(  the 
Spoiler  roay  so  easily  find  a  patb.  Surely  there  is  a  fiae 
fteling  of  poetry  in  the  mind  of  this  painter.  He  knows  well, 
ihat  there  are  two  sides  to  the  great  picture  of  Human  life ; 
and  he  has  imagination  to  feel  how  they  reflect,  mutaally,  in- 
lerest,  and  passion,  and  tenderness  upon  each  other. 

Änotfaer  picture,  delightfully  characteristic  of  his  genius, 
is  that  of  a  Jewish  Famäy  in  Poland  making  merry  befint 
ü  Wedding.  The  piece  is  small|  and  the  colouring,  as  osual 
with  this  artist,  the  reverse  of  glaring ;  but  the  whok  is  sbA 
fused*  over  with  the  quiet  richness  of  twilight,  aad  the  ^eä 
is  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  true,  that  we  cannot  sufficient- 
ly  admire  it,  when  we  consider  how  stndiousfy  a]l  the  Gom- 
mon  quackery  of  the  art  has  been  avoided  in  its  productioB. 
Ttie[^  left  of  the  canvass  is  covered  with  a  duster  of  happy 
fiicc^,  grouped  above,  below,  and  around  their  rustic  musi- 
cian,  and  gaiing  on  the  evolutions  of  a  dance,  wild,  yet  grace^ 
fuPand  stately  in  its  wildness,  like  the  melody  wiucb  ac- 
companies  it.  The  bride  has  scarcely  passed  the  years  of 
infancy ;  for  among  the  Jews  of  Poland,  and  we  beliebe  we 
might  add  among  the  Jews  of  England  too,  the  old  orientri 
fashion  of  very  early  marriages  is  still  religiousiy  ad- 
hered  to.  Her  hair  is  braided  with  jewels — an<^er  beaud- 
ful  orientalism ;  and  she  surveys  the  scene  from  her  post  of 
eminence  with  a  truly  eastern  mixture  of  childisb  deligbl, 
womanly  vanity,  and  virgin  bashfulness.  Apart  from  the 
young  people,  near  a  window,  the  light  of  which  comes  mel- 
lowed  through  tangled  tresses  of  ivy  and  rose*leaves,  is  seen 
a  grave  small  group  of  the  Eiders  of  Israel  These  pa- 
triarchal  figures  pay  no  respect  either  to  the  ronsic  or  the 
dance;  bat  they  seem  to  make  some  atonement  for  this  ne- 
glect  by  their  close  and  assiduous  attention  to  a  certain  tall 
picturesque  flask, 

**  Which  leaves  a  glow  Uke  amethyst 
Upon  the  Ups  that  it  hath  kissed." 
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The  wliole  pictare  makes  us  feel  delightfully  present  in  a 
icene  very  far  removed  from  our  manuers,  bot  tnie  in  every 
thing  to  nature,  and,  in  spite  of  its  geography,  trae  in  every 
thing  to  that  well-remembered  East,  which  draws  to  itself  tbe 
first  moming-look  and  tfae  ]a9t  eveiüng-look — ^whicfa  peceives 
every  faymn  and  prayer,  and  oath  and  vow— which  is  atill 
tbe  resting-place  of  the  memory,  tbe  faope,  and  tbe  fiiith  of 
tfae  expatriated  Hebrew. 

Tbe  vile  babtts  common  among  such  of  this  etiled  race  aa 
are  to  be  met  witb  in  our  conntry,  have  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  tbe  associations  connected  by  us  witb  tbe  name  of 
Jeuf,  very  remote  from  pleasing — to  say  nothing  of  poetical ; 
nor  have  the  attempts  of  a  few  poets  and  novelists  to  coonter- 
aet  these  deep-rooted  associations  been  at  all  soccessfal  in 
tbe  nndn.  In  truth,  they  have  not  merited  to  be  so,  except- 
ing  in  regard  to  their  Intention  alone»  It  is  useless  to  waste 
wit  in  attempting  to  gild  over  the  meanness  of  a  despicable 
old  Hnnks,  wbo  starves  bimself  and  hh  cat,  and  spends  his 
whole  time  in  counting  rooleaus.  A  sentimental  old  clotbes- 
man  or  pawnbroker  is  a  being  whom  we  can  by  no  means 
admit  into  oar  world  of  imaginative  existence«  He  is  as 
completely  and  manifestly  an  ens^merm  raUotiisy  as  any  of 
the  new  species  to  which  tbe  haman  naturalist  is  introduced 
in  the  dangerous  and  delusive  horti  dcä  of  the  circulating- 
library. 

But  the  PoHsb  Jews  are  a  very  different  kind  of  people 
from  onr  bnes«  They  form  a  population  of  several  hundred 
Aousands,  and  occupy  whole  towns,  villages,  and  tracts  of 
territory  by  tbemselves.  Here  they  live  in  a  State  of  great 
simplicity  and  bonesty,  cultivaüng  the  soil,  and  discharging 
all  the  bealthful  duties  of  ordinary  citisenship.  Above*all, 
Aey  are  distinguished  from  tbefr  brethren  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  by  a  rigid  observanoe  of  the  laws  of  their  religton. 
In  Short,  they  are  believers  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  amd  still 
expect,  with  sincere  devotion,  the  coming  of  their  Messiab. 
The  respect  which  a  Polish  Jew  meets  with  all  over  the  con- 
tinenty  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  utter  contempt  heaped 
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vpoD  aU  the  other  children  of  his  race^  is  primartty,  of  CGiirse, 
tbe  frnit  of  tbat  long  eiperieiice  which  has  establisbed  the 
credit  and  bonoar  of  fais  deatings ;    bat  it  is  certainly  very 
Brach  awisted  and  strengthened  by  tbat  natural  fceliiip  of 
lespect  wlth  which  all  men  regard  those  wbo  are  aiocere  in 
wlttt  tbey  seem.    The  cbaracter  of  these  Polish  Jews,  witfa 
their  quiet  and  laborious  lives,  with  their  firm  attachnoeot  to 
the  principles  of  honesty,  with  their  benevolence  and  tbeir 
hospitality,  and,  above  all,  with  their  fervid  and  mehncboly 
love  for  Üieir  old  Faith — a  love  which  has  outlived  so  many 
centuries  of  exile,  disappointment,   and  wretchedness — diis 
cbaracter,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects, 
cannot  surely  be  denied  to  be  a  highly  poetical  one.     Ur« 
Allan,  wbo  has  enjoyed  so  many  opportanities  of  contem- 
plating  the  working  of  human  thoaghts  and  passions  under 
so  many  difierent  shapes,  has  seen  this  cbaracter,  atid  the 
manners  in  which  it  is  bodied  forth,  with  the  eye  of  a  poet 
and  a  painter ;  and  I  would  hope  the  Merry^Mdking  may  not 
be  the  only  glimpse  of  both  with  which  he  may  &voiir  os. 


But  there  would  be  no  end  of  it,  were  I  to  tbink  of  acting 
Cicerone  througb  the  whole  of  bis  gallery,  in  a  letter  socb 
as  this  :  Andbesides,  these  are  not  pictures  whose  merits  can 
be  even  tolerably  interpreted  througb  the  medium  of  words. 
Tbey  are  every  where  radiant  with  an  expression  of  patfaos, 
tbat  is  entirely  peculiar  to  tbe  art  of  which  tbey  are  speci- 
mens.  Tbey  cannot  be  comprebended  unless  tbey  be  seen; 
and  it  is  worth  while  going  a  long  joumey,  were  it  only  to 
see  them.  It  is  not,  on  a  first  view,  tbat  the  fanlts  of  pictures, 
possessing  so  much  merit,  can  be  at  all  (bit  by  persons  capa- 
ble  of  enjoying  their  beauties.  But  I  sball  enter  upon  these 
in  my  next ;  I  sball  also  say  something  of  tbe  pictures  which 
Mn  Allan  bas  painted  more  lately,  and  tbe  sceoes  of  which 
are  laid  nearer  to  ourselves.  Wideas  is  the  field  of  tbe  £ast, 
and  delicious  as  is  the  use  he  bas  made  of  tbat  untrodden  fidd 
*--I  am  glad  to  find  tbat  be  does  not  mean  to  confine  himsdf 
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to  it  Tlie  pietores  he  has  painted  of  orientd  Adijeets,  are 
rieb  III  tbe^xpreMion  of  feeKngs,  gatbered  during  ius  waoder- 
ings  amoo((  die  regions  to  wfaicb  tbey  bdoiig.  Bat  tliere 
«re  otfaer  feelings,  aod  more  powerful  oaes,  too^  whicb  ougfal 
U>  fix,  and  I  tbiiik  it  probable  tbey  will  do  so,  the  matorod 
and  oQce  more  domeslicated  mind  of  siicb  a  painter  as  Mr. 
AUan. 

P.IL 


LETTER  XLVIIL 


TO   THE   SAME. 


The  largest  and  most  finished  picture,  whicb  Mr.  Allan 
has  painted  upon  aoy  subject  not  oriental,  (or  at  least  not 
partakihg  of  an  oriental  character,)  b  that  of  lAe  Pres$^ 
Gang.  The  second  time  that  I  wc^iit  to  bis  house,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  saperintendiag  the  packing  up  of  this  fine  piece^ 
for  being  sent  into  the  country  ;*  so  that  I  was  locky  in 
baving  a  view  of  it  at  all — for  I  certainly  was  not  allowed 
time  to  contemplate  it  In  so  leisurely  a  manner  as  I  conld 
have  wished.  It  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Cir- 
cassian  Slaves,  and  the  canvass,  as  in  it,  is  fiUed  with  a  very 
large  number  of  figares ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
I.  think  the  same  happy  efiect  is  produced  by  this  drcumstance 
as  in  the  other. 

I  quesdoo,  however,  whether  any  scene  of  actoal  British 
Idfe  could  have  been  selected  more  happily  talculated  for 
such  a  pencil  as  Mr.  Ällan's.  The  moment  one  sees  the  pic«« 
tore,  one  cannot  help  being  Struck  with  wonder,  that  such  a 
subject  should  have  been  left  so  long  unhandled ;  but  wherej 
afier  all,  was  ever  the  British  artist  that  conld  have  occupied 

*  Hie  pledirB  beloagt  to  Mr.  Horrocln,  of  TOlttitwaB  Ciifle,  Paabntoa* 
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h  in  sacb  a  manner,  as  to  throw  aoy  dtfficultks  in  Mr.  AUaü^a 
way,  or  even  totake  away  the  leastof  tbe  originaiity  wlnch 
be  bas  displayed  in  its  manageineDt  ?  Thecanvassrqprcseiit» 
tbe  hoase  of  a  fisherman  by  tbe  «ea-side — neat  and  ckaoljr, 
as  tbe  houses  of  respectable  fisbermen  are  always  found— iNit 
more  piciuresque  in  its  interior  tban  tbe  bonae  of  any  odier 
poor  man  can  well  be,  from  tbe  mixture  of  suspended  nett 
and  fisbing  tackle  every  wbere  diversifying  tbe  more  nsaal 
fcinds  of  peasant  phniihing.  It  is  sopposed,  tbat  ihe  soa 
of  tbe  fisberman  had  just  returncd  from  a  long  voyage 
in  a  mercbant  sbip — bis  parents  are  prepartng  to  welcooie 
tbe  Wanderer  witb  tbeir  fatted  calt— and  bis  mistress,  having 
beard  tbe  news  of  bis  arrival,  bas  barried,  balf-clotbed  as 
sbe  was,  in  tbe  eagerness  of  ber  unsuspecting  love,  to  fae 
folded  in  bis  arms.  Scarcely  are  tbe  first  warm,  tearfol 
greetings  over,  ere  a  caitiff  neighbour  gives  notice  to  tbe 
Press-Gang, — ^and  tbe  picture  represents  tbe  moment  wben 
they  bave  rushed  into  tbe  hoase,  and  pinioned  tbeir  prey. 
The  agony  of  tbe  Sailor-Boy  is  speecbless,  and  be  Stands 
with  bis  band  opon  his  face,  as  if  stunned  and  insensible  to 
the  nature  of  bis  misery.  His  other  band,  bowever,  bas  not 
quitted  the  band  of  his  sweetheart,  who  bas  swooned  away, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  lying  like  a  corpseupontbefloor, 
by  this  bis  unconscious  support.  His  fatber  looks  on  in  de- 
spair ;  but  he  has  presence  of  mind  enougb  to  know,  tbat  re- 
sistance  would  be  unavailing.  Tbe  mother  bas  seized  tbe 
lieutenant  by  the  band,  and  is  tbrusting  upon  bim  all  tbeir 
litde  housebold  störe  of  gaarded  guineas,  as  if  sbe  had  boped 
to  purehase  ber  boy 's  safety  by  ber  bribe.  In  a  cbair  by  tbe 
fire,  meanwbile^  which  even  joy  could  not  bave  enabled  bim 
to  leave,  tbe  aged  and  infirm  grandfather  sits  immoveable, 
and  sick  at  heart — bis  eyes  turned  faindy  upwards,  bis  leeble 
faands  clasped  together,  and  the  big  drops  coursing  eacb 
other  down  the  pale  and  farrowed  cbeeksof  his  balf-bewildered 
second  childishness.  The  wife  of  tbe  old  man, — ^for  sbe,  too, 
is  alive  to  partake  in  all  this  wretchedness, — is  not  so  infirm  as 
h^r  partner,  but  she  bas  moved  from  her  cbair  only  to  give 
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«Idto  him.  Dear  as  are  her  cbildren  to  her,  her  hnsband  is  . 
^arar— lie  is  every  thiDg  to  her,  and  sbe  tliinks  of  nothing 
bttt  luoi.  She  has  a  cap  of  water  in  her  band,  of  whicfa  she 
beseecbes  him  to  drmk,  and  gases  aa  bis  emaciated  ieatures 
vith  an  eye,  that  teil»  of  the  still  potency  of  long  years  ci 
wedded  love— a  love  that  has  snjrvived  all  the  ardours  of 
yonthfal  blood,  and  acqnired  only  a  bolier  power  from  the 
lapse  of  all  tbeir  life  of  faardships.  Perbaps  this  is  the  most 
noble  eonception  in  the  wbole  picture — ^it  does  notdisturb  the 
impression  of  the  parting  of  the  yonthfal  lovew ;  but  reflects 
back  a  nobler  sanctity  upon  all  their  sofierings,  by  bringing 
before  us  a  fresh  poetic  Vision  of  the  eternal  might  of  those 
ties,  wluch  that  broken-hearted  agony  is  braising — 

«  Ties  ihat  aroimd  the  heart  are  span. 
And  will  Doty  caimot,  benndone." 

Even  over  the  groupe  of  stabbom  mariners  around  the  cap- 
tive  boy,  the  poetical  sonl  of  the  painter  has  not  disdained  to 
lavish  something  of  its  redeeming  softness ;  their  hard  and 
savage  featares  are  fixed,  indeed,  and  resolute :  but  there  is 
no  cmelty,  no  wantonness,  no  derision,  in  their  steadfast 
look.  Like  the  officer  who  commands  them,  they  do  what 
tbey  concdve  to  be  their  duty — ^and  such  it  is — but  they  do 
no  more.  It  was  a  delightfiü  delicacy  of  conception,  wbich 
made  the  painter  dare  to  part  with  so  nrach  of  the  vulgär 
powers  of  contrast,  and  to  make  the  rainbow  of  his  tender- 
ness  display  its  gentle  radiance,  even  here  in  the  thickest 
blackness  of  his  human  storm. 

The  fainting  girl  is  represented  in  a  very  difficnlt  attitude, 
(I  mean  difficult  for  the  painter,)  her  collapsed  limbs,  as  I 
have  Said,  betng  prev^nted  from  falling  prostrate  on  the  floor 
•nly  by  the  band  of  her  lover,  which,  even  in  the  speecUess 
agony  of  despair,  refuses  instinctively  to  let  her  band  go. 
Ber  head,  however,  almost  touches  the  floor,  and  her  long 
dishevelled  tresses  of  raven  black,  sweep  it  already  with  their 
disconsolaljg  richness.  Her  virgin  bosom,  but  a  moment  be- 
fore bursting  with  the  sudden  swell  of  misery,  is  now  calm 
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and  pale— all  its  tbrobbings  over  for  a  tiaiei  even  as  if  die 
finger  of  dealii  had  beeti  there  to  appease  them.  Her  beaa« 
tifiil  Ups  are  tinged  witb  aaenvioas  livid  stsuo,  and  her  tuaken 
eye-lidfl  are  black  with  the  rush  of  recoiling  blood,  amidst 
Äe  melancholy  marble  of  her  cheeks  and  forehead.  Ooe 
eannot  look  npon  her  widiout  remembering  the  story  of  Ciazy 
Jane,  and  thinkiog  tbat  bere  too  is  a  creatnre  whose  widowei 
beart  can  never  hope  for  peace— one  to  whom  some  poef  of 
love  might  hereafter  breatbe  such  words  as  thoae  already 
breathed'  by  oile  of  the  truest  of  poets : — 

«  Bot  oh !  wfaen  midntght  wind  eareerai 

And  the  gust  peltiog  (Vi  the  ont^hoQ»e  shedy 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  in  the  Fain-stonn  crow, 

To  hearthee  sing  some  ballad  fuU  of  wo» 

Ballad  of  ship-wrecked  sailor  floating  deady 

Whom  hifl  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands !  ^ 

Thee,  gentle  Woman — ^for  thy  voice  re-measares 

Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  uttei^— birds  or  trees, 

Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves, 

Or  where  the  süff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves» 

Marmor  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze." 


As  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  walk  round  a  whole  galfety 
of  pictures  in  a  shigle  moming,  and  think  themselves  eaodei 
to  say  they  have  seen  them— and  even  to  make  criticisms  upoD 
their  merits  and  demerits,  I  by  no  means^bought  of  perplex- 
ittg  my  feeling  of  the  power  of  ihe  Press-Oängj  by  looking 
at  any  other  of  Mr.  AUan's  pictures  on  the  same  day ;  I  bava 
often  gone  back  since,  however,  and  am  now  quite  familiär 
with  all  the  pictures  still  in  bis  own  possession.  Those  paioted 
on  domestic  British  subjects,  are  all  filled  with  the  same  deep 
and  tender  tastefiilness,  which  the  Press-G^ng  so  emineotly 
discovers;  bat  none  of  them  are  so  happily  concdved  in 
point  of  arrangement,  nor,  perbaps,  is  the  colouring  of  tbe 
artist  seen  to  tbe  same  advantage  in  any  one  of  them.    la- 
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<ked,  in  eompariiig  Üie  Press-Gang  itself  with  the  Cireasrian 
Slaves,  the  Jewish  Family,  and  some  of  die  earliest  pieces«  I 
eoold  not  belp  entertaining  a  suspicioo,  that  in  this  great  de- 
partment  the  artist  has  radier  retrograded  than  advanced, 
«nee  bis  retnm  to  Britain.  It  may  be  that  bis  eyes  bad  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  light,  shade,  and  colour,  as  exhibited 
in  oriental  regions,  that  bis  mode  of  painting  had  become 
imbued  and  penetrated  with  tbe  idea  of  representing  diese 
effects  alone— and  that  so  tbe  artist  may  not  yet  bave  entirely 
regained  tbe  eyes,  wjthoat  wbicb,  it  is  ceiftain,  he  cannot  pos-«- 
sess  the  band,  of  a  British  painter.  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
diis  is  a  failing  vbich,  considering  wbat  master-pieces  of  co- 
lonring  some  of  bis  older  pictures  are,  cannot  possibly  con- 
tinne  long  to  lessen  the  power  and  beauty  of  bis  Performances. 
I  speak  of  tbe  general  colouring  of 'bis  pieces— ^I  bave  no 
doubt  they  may  bave  lesser  and  more  pardcular  faults  ofien« 
sive  to  more  scientific  eyes,  and  perbaps  not  qoite  so  likdy 
to  be  got  rid  of.  Almost  all  the  artists,  with  whom  I  bave 
conversed  on  the  subject  of  bis  pictures,  seem  to  say,  that 
diey  consider  bim  somewhat  defecdve  in  bis  representadon  of 
the  colonr  of  tbe  naked  flesh.  And  I  do  think,  (althongh  I 
should  scarcely  bave  made  the  discovery  for  myself,)  that  be 
does  make  it  ratber  dead  and  opaque,  and  gives  it  too  litde 
relief.  Bat,  perbaps,  tbe  small  size  of  bis  pictures,  and  the 
mnhiplicity  of  figores  whicb  they^contain,  are  circumstances 
nnfiivottraUe  to  this  species  of  ezcellence«  If  bis  objects  were 
kss  numerons,  and  presented  larger  sarfaces,  be  would  find 
it  more  easy  to  make  them  vivid,  traosparent,  and  beaadfui, 
and  to  give  them  a  stronger  relief  by  finer  gradadons  of 
shadow.  A  small  canvass,  occupied  with  so  many  figures^ 
never  bas  a  broad  and  imposing  efiect  at  first  sight  The  first 
feeling  it  excites  is  curiosity  about  wbat  they  are  engaged 
wilb,  and  we  imme^iately  go  forward  to  pry  into  tbe  subject, 
and  spell  out  the  story.  A  piece,  with  larger  and  fewer  figures, 
if  tbe  sttb}ect  be  well  chosen,  is  uoderstood  at  once ;  and  oo- 
ibing  teils  more  strongly  on  tbe  imaginadon,  or  strikes  us  with 
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a  more  pleasiog  astonishment,  than  a  bold  effect  of  light  and 
sbadow,  Seen  at  a  convenient  distance. 

The  execatioD  of  a  picture,  however,  is  a  thing  of  wbich  I 
cannot  venture  to  speak,  without  a  great  feeling  of  diffideoce. 
The  choice  of  sabjects  is  a  matter  more  within  the  reach  of 
one  that  has  never  gone  tfarough  any  regulär  apprenticeahtp 
of  Gusto ';  and  much  as  I  bave  been  deligbted  witb  Mr.  Al- 
lan's  pictures,  and  much  as  I  have  been  deligbted  widi  tbe 
snbjectSy  too, — I  by  no  means  tbiok,  that  bis  subjects  are;  in 
general,  of  a  kind  mncb  calculated  to  draw  out  the  bighest 
parts  of  bis  genius,  or  to  afTect  mankiod  with  the  same  higb 
and  enduring  measure  of  admiration  and  ddight,  which  bis 
genius,  otberwise  directed,  might,  I  notbing  question,  enable 
bim  to  command.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  only  em  (if 
error  there  be)  along  WStfa  almost  all  tbe  great  artists,  bis  con- 
temporaries — nay,  it  is  perbaps  but  too  true,  that  be  and  tbey 
have  altke  been  compelled  to  err  by  die  frivolous  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  tbey  bave  been  bom.  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  tbe  genius  wbich  we  see  every  day  breaking 
out  in  different  departments  of  this  deligbtfiil  art,  tbe  day  of 
its  loftiest  and  most  lasting  triumphs  faas  gone  by.  However, 
to  despair  of  tbe  human  mind  in  any  one  of  its  branches  of 
exertion,  is  a  thing  very  repugnant  to  my  usual  feelings. 

P-M. 

* 

P.  S.  Before  quitting  Mr.  Allan^s  atdier,  I  must  teil  you, 
Aat  I  bave  seen  an  exquisite  sketch  öf  tbe  murder  of  Arch- 
bisbop  Sharpe,  which  be  has  just  executed.  Tbe  pictnre  will, 
I  doubtnot,  be  bis  domestic  masterpiece.  The  idea  of  paint- 
lüg  a  picture  on  this  subject  may  probably  have  been  sag- 
gested  to  him  by  a  piece  of  business  in  wbich  be  is  just  aboat 
to  engage,  vis.  making  desigus  for  the  Illustration  of  Waver- 
ley,  and  the  otber  novels  of  the  same  author.  What  a  field 
is  here !  I  have  seen  none  of  bis  designs ;  bat  he  will  doobt- 
less  make  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  bimself ;  and  if  be 
does  so,  bis  name  will  descend  for  ever  in  glorious  compaoton- 
ship  with  that  of  the  mos^  original  author  of  our  days,  and 
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the  moit  poverful  aaibor  that  Scotland  ever  ba$  predoced, 
<)r  F.  F.  <^  S.  quoth 


/ 


LETTER  XUX. 


TO  TH£  SAJOB. 


I  KHOw  of  no  painter,  who  sbows  more  just  reflection  aq4 
good  jadgment  io  bis  way  of  coneeiviag  a  subject,  and  ar« 
ranging  the  partB  of  it,  than  Allan«  His  circumstances  are 
dways  most  happily  chosen,  and  the  cbaracters  introduced 
are  so  skilfully  delineated»  as  to  prove  tbat  the  painter  hja$ 
been.an  excellent  observer  of  life.  His  pictures  are  füll  of 
thottght,  and  sbow  a  mögt  active  and  intelligent  mind.  They 
display,  most  graphically,  the  fruits  of  Observation ;  and  tb^ 
wbole  of  the  world  which  they  represent,  is  suffased  over  wi||^ 
a  very  rare  and  precious  breathing  of  tjenderness  and  delicacy 
of  ieeling«  In  short,  were  his  subjects  taken  firom  the  high- 
est  field  of  his  art»  aad  had  they  any  fandamental  ideas  of 
permanent  and  lofty  interest  at  the  bottom  of  them,  I  do  noi 
aee  why  Mr.  Allan  shoald  not  be  tmly  a  Great  Painter.  Bat 
his  genins  bas,  asyet,  been  cramped  and  confined  by  aratber 
oyer-stretcbed  compliance  with  the  tasie  of  the  times. 

The  higbest  purpose  to  which  painting  has  eyer  been  apr 
pUedi  is  that  of  ezpressiog  ideas  connected  with  Religion  ; 
and  the  decay  of  the  interest  attached  by  mi^nkind  to  ideas  of 
that  class,  is  evinced  by  nothing  in  a  more  strikiog  manne^^ 
than  by  the  natare  of  the  subjects  now  (in  preference  to  them) 
coumonly  chosen  for  painting,  and  most  reliahed  by  the  exr 
utiog  generation*  It  wonld  seem,  indeed,  as  if  thexlecay  of 
interest  in  great  things  and  gf^at  ideas^  had  not  shown  itself 
in  rcgard  to  religion  alöpe.  Even  subjects  taken  from  n^^* 
tional  bistory,  seem  to  be  scarce^  so  faoiUiar  to  the  iina^^ 
ttations  and  associations  of  ordiaary  »pecUafonf  iis  to  bejorneb 
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relisheel  or  deeply  feit  in  any  modern  exbibition  room.     It  is 
probable,  that  subjects  like  those  chosen  by  Wilkie,  (and,  of 
late,  by  Allan  also,)  comer  most  home  now-ardays  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  multitude.    Tbey  pre-suppose  no-knowledge  of 
the  past — no  cherished  idead  habitoaUy  dwelt  on  by  the  kna- 
gbation— no  deep  feelingof  religion— no  deep  feeliog  crf*  pa* 
triotism-— but  merely  a  capacity  for  the  most  commoo  sym- 
pathies  and  sensibilities  of  haman  nature.    The  pictore  makes 
no  demand  on  the  previous  habtts  or  ideas  of  the  spectator — 
it  teils  its  own  ^tory,  and  it  teils  it  entirely — ^but  exacdy  in 
Proportion  as  it  wants  retrospective  interest,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  wants  endurance  of  interest.    I  think  Wilkie's  spe- 
cies  of  painting  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relatioD  to  the 
higfaest  species,  wbich  sentimental  comedies  and  farces  bear 
to  regnlar  tragedies.     Bat  in  all  this,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
it  is  probable  the  public  is  most  to  blame — not  the  painter. 
Indeed,  the  very  greatest  artists,  were  they  to  go  on  makii^ 
Creations  either  in  painting,  poetry,  or  any  other  art,  witb- 
out  being  guided  by  the  responses  of  public  entbuäasm, 
would  run  a  sad  risk  of  losing  their  way.    The  geniiis  of  a 
gifted  individual — ^his  power  of  inventing  and  conceiying— 
is  an  Instrument  which  he  himself  may  not  always  have  die 
judgment  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage,  and  which  is  moie 
safely  directed  to  its  mark  by  tlie  aggregated  feelings,  I  wiB 
not  say,  of  the  multitude,  but  at  least  of  numbers.    £ven  the 
scattered  suffrages  of  amateurs,  who,  by  artificial  cultnte, 
bave  acquired  habits  of  feeling  different  from  those  of  the 
people  about  them,  mnst  always  be  a  very  trifling  stimolus, 
when  compared  with  the  trumpet-notes  of  a  whole  nation, 
hniling  an  artist  for  having  well  expressed  ideas  alike  interest- 
iDg  to  them  alK    There  is  no .  populär  sympathy  in  these 
days  with  those  divinest  feelings  of  the  bnman  souI,  wliich 
formed  the  essence  of  interest  in  the  works  of  the  scolptors  of 
Greecfr— still  more  in  those  of  the  painters  of  modern  Italy — 
and  the  expression  of  which  was  rewarded  in  both  cases  by 
the  enthusiasm,  boundless  and  grateful,  ofthose  by  whom  these 
artists  were  habitually  surronnded. 
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I  coii&8S|  there  are  very  few  things  of  whicb  I  am  so  de- 
«rousy  as  of  seeiog  a  trae  school  of  paintiog,  in  its  higbest 
iorm,  established  among  the  people  of  Britaio.  But  this  cao 
never  be,  tili  the  painters  get  rid  ofthat  passion  for  inventir^ 
subjects,  which  at  present  seems  to  predomioate  among  them 
all.  The  object  of  a  great  painter  should  be,  not  to  invent 
subjectSy  but  to  give  a  graphical  form  to  ideas.  universally 
fcnown,  and  contemplated  with  deep  feelgig.  An  £ntombiag 
iÄ  Christ — a  Madonna  and  Child — a  Flight  into  Egypt,  are 
worth  all  the  larmayant  sceues  which  can  ever  be  conceived 
out  of  the  circntaistances  of  modern  life — circumstances,  which, 
althoagh  tbey  may  be  treated  with  the  utmost  genius,  can 
never  cease  to  be«  in  the  main,  prosaic.  Even  the  early  bis- 
tory  of  any  modern  nation,  however  replete  it  may  be  with 
remarkable  events,  can  present  no  objects  of  which  the  ima- 
gination,  set  a  musing  by  the  contemplation  of  its  likeness, 
does  not  speedily  find  the  limits,  and  the  barrenness — ^from 
which,  in  a  Word,  it  does  not  tum  away  as  finpoetical,  after 
the  first  moVements  of  excited  curiosity  and  week-day  sympa« 
thies  have  ceased.  How  different  from  all  this  narrowness,  is 
the  endless  and  immeasurable  depth  of  a  Reli^ous.  AUegory, 
wherein  the  whole  mystery  of  man  and  bis  destiny  is  called 
«p  to  breathe  its  solemn  and  unfadiog  charm  upon  the  creation 
of  the  artist,  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator ! 

When  one  talks  to  a  painter  of  the  present  day  about  the 
propriety  of  taking  to  subjects  of  religious  import — above 
all,  to  tbose  of  the  simplest  constraction,  and  the  most  purely 
allegorical  nature — ^there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
be  told,  that  such  subjects  have  been  exhausted.  If  you  are 
told,  by  way  of  confirmation  of  this,  that  Ae  Scriptural  pieces 
prodttced  in  this  country  are  almost  all  very  bad,  you  are, 
indeed,  told  oothing  but  the  tnith ;  because  they  are  made 
'  XEp  of  insipid  centos  and  compilations  from  former  painters, 
or  absurd  misapplications  of  the  plastic  antique.  Having  no 
real  Hfe  or  expression  in  them,  they  are  universally  regarded 
with  indi&rence;  and  probably  the  grossest  violations  of 
oostume,  and  the  most  vnlgar  forms,  are  better  thaa  this« 
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Rembrandt,  in  painting  Scriptural  isttbjects,  tool^  such  forms 
and  dresses  as  bis  own  country  supplied,  and  bis  compositions 
were  esteemed,  because,  wbatever  might  be  tbeir  want  of  dig^ 
nitj,  tbey  were  at  least  pregnant  witb  traits  of  wbich  bis 
countrymen  ünderstood  the  meaning.  Tbe  fiindameiHal  ideas 
conveyed,  had  a  religious  interest,  and  tbe  vebicles  made  uae 
of  to  express  tbem,  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  good,  becaose 
tbey  were  national,  and  not  mere  garbied  recoUectioos  of  an* 
cient  pictures  and  statues,  made  up  into  new  ibilaAs  and 
groupes,  utterly  destitute  of  coberence  and  tratb.    Paul  Ye- 
ronese  made  use  of  Venetian  figures  and  dresses  in  treatiog 
tbe  most  sacred  sabjects,  and  although  tbese  violations  of 
costome  may  appear  ridiculous  at  first  sigbt,  yet,  if  we  reflect 
a  little,  we  shall  perhaps  find  tbat  it  was  tbe  most  jadicioos 
conrse  be  could  bave  pursued.    To  make  ase  of  soch  natsf« 
as  is  before  us,  is  always  to  secare  consistency  and  tnith 
of  expression.    Tbere  is,   besides,   a  noble  sincerity  and 
simplicity  in  eacb  nation,  making  ose  of  «ucb  pbysiogno» 
Knies  and  scenery  as  it  is  best  acquainted  witb,  to  serve  as 
tbe  means  of  expressing  ideas  cternally  to  be  loved  and  ado* 
red,  in  wbatever  way  they  may  be  represented.     If  I  were 
a  painter,  and  were  engaged  in  painting  Scriptore  pieces^ 
I  would  boldly  make  use  of  sucb  pbysiognomies  and  scenery 
as  my  country  affords,  and  would  tbink  the  surest  way  of  ex- 
citing  an  interest  in  such 'Performances,  would  be,  throagfa 
the  medium  of  common  associations  and  well-known  appear- 
ances,  applied  to  subjects  radically  great  and  dignified  ia 
theraselves. 

But  all  this  poverty  of  modern  artists,  bas  no  weigbt  as  nn 
argument  against  the  iise  of  religious  subjects,  Any  ooe  wbo 
bas  gone  through  even  a  few  of  the  great  cotlections  at  home, 
must  be  satisfied  that  Christian  subjects  bave  been  by  no 
tneans  exhausted  by  the  Ancient  Masters.  Even  in  any  oHe' 
of  the  subjects,  of  wbich  these  were  most  fond,  tbere  is  no  ap- 
pearance,  as  if  any  one  definite  conception  bad  ever  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  truest  or  best  way  of  treating  it-^r  less 
ä$  predttding  tlie  attempts  of  succeeding  artists.    It  is  tbe 
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more  lamentable,  when  oae  looks  back  upon  this  endless  fer- 
tility of  die  old,  to  think  of  the  narrow-minded  prejadice 
whicb  has  barred  the  new  painterB  from  the  same  inexhausti- 
ble  ranges  of  ideas  and  subgects.  i^fere  the  imitation  can 
ever  be  imagined  te  have  reached  its  limit,  we  must  suppose 
tbat  we  have  ascenained  the  fimit  of  that  which  it  proposes 
to  kniurte.  Now  wfaere  is  the  man,  however  ardent  an  ad- 
mirer  cf  the  genins  of  the  great  dead  masters  he  may  be — 
however  deeply  and  passionately  he  may  worship  the  divine 
qiirit  which  animated  their  works,  and  iminortalizes  their  me* 
moriefr— where  is  the  man  who  can  persuade  hhnself  for  a 
moment,  that,  in  expressing  the  gestures  and  featares  of  di- 
vine beings,  or  beings  partaking  of  sanctity  above  the  con- 
cepüon  of  ordinary  men,  any  one  of  those  masters  has  gone 
ai  fiir  as  it  is  possible  to  go  f  The  best  of  their  prodactions 
oidy  take  us  so  far — ^there  is  always  a  deeper  patb,  which  the 
Imagination  must  travel  in  its  own  light  alone — and  where  is 
the  certainty  that  this  path  may  not  be  abridged — that  some 
yet  nearer  approach  may  not  be  made  to  that,  whicb,  evea 
by  tlie  greatest  of  men,  seems  to  have  been  seen  afar  off  at  an 
immeasnrable  distance  f  At  all  events,  the  result  would  be  so 
grand,  that  the  attempt  is  well  worthy  of  being  made  by  everj 
artist  who  feels  in  himself  the  stirrings  and  the  consciousness 
•f  genins^  How  natural  and  how  fine  a  thing  for  a  painter 
to  desü*e  to  foUow  in  the  same  path  wherein  Raphael,  and 
Ldonardo,  and  Perugino  have  preceded  him — to  transpiant 
himself  anew  into  their  ideas  and  their  thoughts — ^to  walk 
yetfarther  ander  the  guidance  of  the  same  unwearied  spirit 
which  condncted  them— and  so  to  restore  the  broken*  links  of 
conoection  between  the  art  of  past  ages  and  the  art  of  the 
present!  And  tben  how  rieh— how  comprehensive  is  their 
Bpheve  in  all  beauty  which  painting  can  need,  in  all  expres- 
sion  after  which  the  heart  of  man  pants  in  its  moment$  of  re- 
flective  eamestness !  What  a  lamentable  contrast  is  that  which 
the  present  condition  of  the  art  affords — how  jnsecurely  and 
ansatisfied  the  artist  seems  to  be  wandermg  about  from  one 
s«t  of  anfortanate  subjects  to  another  set  yet  more  unfortnnate ! 
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The  old  masters  did  not  merely  imagioe  themselves  to  poi^ 
sess  a  sufficient  field  fbr  all  the  rieh  inventiveness  of  tbör 
genius,  within  the  story  and  allegory  of  the  Bible-— Chey  se^i 
lo  have  been  satisfied  not  unfrequently  with  a  veiy  small 
portion  of  the  space  which  this  mighty  field  affoided — nay, 
to  have  been  contented,  month  afler  month,  year  after  year, 
a^  life-*tinie  after  life-timey  with  some  one  litde  firagment  of 
the  whole— -«ometimes  such  as  we  should  scarcely  suppose  h 
possible  for  them  to  have  esteemed  the  best  or  riebest  in  iheir 
power.    Instead  of  seeking  about  for  new  subjects,  thcy  seen 
often  to  have  formed  such  a  love  for  some  one  subject  as  ne> 
ver,  or,  at  least,  seldom  to  leave  it— Huiwearied  in  th^r  admira- 
tion — ^in  the  intense  fervour  of  their  passionate  love.     It  is 
thcis  that  the  divine  Raphael  seems  to  have  deiigfated  in  mani- 
fold  representations  of  the  Madonna— each  of  them  possessiog 
an  individual  cbaracter— and  yet  each  an  asjMration  of  tk 
same  glorious  spirit,  after  the  same  intangible  evanesceot  di- 
vinity  of  conception.    The  far  less  lofty  subject  of  the  Hero- 
dias appears,  in  like  manner,  to  have  become  a  perfect  com- 
mon place  in  all  the  school  of  Lionardo ;  while  tn  tbe  Cmd- 
fixion  the  soul  of  the  great  Durer  seems  to  have  found  a  more 
fitting  theme  on  which  to  expend  the  ever  linsatisfied,  bat 
never  despairing  depth  of  its  melancholy  musing  sublimity. 
If  it  be  true,  that  these  men  have  exhausted  any  thing,  assur- 
edly  this  is  a  discovery  which  neither  themselves,  nor  any  of 
their  immediate  disciples  and  most  intelligent  admirers,  evet 
dreamed  of. 

Although,  however,  Religion  and  the  aspiration  aßer  the 
OodUksi  was  always  the  great  centre  spring  of  the  ideas  and 
endeavours  of  the  old  Italian  Masters,  there  was  another  wide 
field  upon  which  they  moved  with  a  grace  and  a  freedom,  oo 
less  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  ever  exhibited  by  modern 
artists — a  field  which  has  been  less  deserted  by  modern  artists, 
and  which  they  never  do  pretend  to  speak  of  as  havin^  been 
exhausted  by  those  who  preceded  them — ^the  Mythology  of 
the  Greeks.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  any  ideas 
concerning  the  Spirit  of  Greek  antiquity,  I  am  of  opinion 
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tliat  that  Spirit-*-4he  internal  b^ing  and  essence  of  ancient 
Life  and  ancient  Faith,  was  comprebended  in  a  far  more  bap- 
py  and  more  profound  -way  by  the  old  Italian  painters— - 
more,  indeed,  in  all  probabiÜty,  from  deep  instinctive  feeling 
of  what  18  rigfat  and  trae,  than  firom  any  great  knowledge  or 
learaing — ^than  ever  seems  to  be  attained  to  by  any  modern 
painters  either  of  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  England— least  of  all 
by  tbose  of  tbe  most  would-be-classical  school  in  the  world-*- 
the  Frencb.    It  might  be  reckoned  unfair  to  draw  any  com<- 
parisons,  or  expect  tbat  any  shoold  be  drawn,  between  the 
gigantic  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  mind  of  any 
painter  of  our  day,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  tbe  ages  that  have 
elapsed  between  Michael  Angelo's  time  and  our  own.    The 
Scboöl  of  Athens  of  Raphael,  in  like  manner,  would  be  re- 
jected  as  beyond  the  fair  limit  of  comparison.    But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seA  fi>r  the  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said, 
in  the  works  of  such  men  as  Bounarotti.and  Raphael  alone. 
The  Roman  power,  fnlness,  and  magnificence  of  Julio  Ro- 
mano, and  the  fine  volnptuousness  in  the  Anttope  of  Coreggio, 
are  things  dearly.  derived  from  deeper  sources  than  any 
which  our  modern  painters  ever  dream  of  exploring«    And 
yet  all  these  painters  considered  the  Christian  AUegory  as 
tbe  only  tme  subject  on  which  to  expend  the  füll  resources 
of   thdr  genius — ^This   Greek   Mythology,   in  which  they 
found  things  so  much  deeper  than  any  that  modern  painters 
can   find  there — ^was  only  regarded  by  them  as  a  by-field 
of  relazation-— a  mere  «-«^«yat  oif  their  art.    They  viewed 
the  sttlyect  of  antiquity  far  more  profoundly  than  their  suc- 
cessors  do,  but  they  always  kept  it  in  complete  subjection  to 
their  own  more  serious  and  loftier  faith.    They  sought  is 
it  only   for  allegories,  conceptions,   and  Images  of  a  less 
overwhelming  dignity  than  the  Bible  could  afibrd,  and  they 
treated  these  pretty  much  as  tbe  old  romantic  poets  did*  the 
fahles  of  antiquity»    The  Grod  Amur  of  the  Proven^als,  is, 
perhaps,  not  much  more  difiereol  from  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks, 
than  the  Mentegna  is  from  the  true  Athenian  Hermes.    Per- 
haps one  of  tbe  finest  exemplifications  of  the  success  with 
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wUch  modern  art  may  make  ose  of  aacient  mythology ,  u  in 
tfae  fanootts  picture  of  the  Contest  of  Virtue  and  Pleasore,  by 
Peragioo.    It  was  in  tbe  Louvre  a  few  years  ago :  I  knov 
not  where  it  is  now.    Tbe  extremities  of  the  fore-groond  «re 
occupied  by  two  glorious  trees,  the  one  of  brigbt  and  bloom- 
log  foliage,  on  which  some  Cupids  are  seen  tangled  amidst 
tbe  blossoms  and  fruit — ^tbe  other  is  a  dark  and  melandioly 
cypress,  od  one  of  whose  barest  branches  an  owl  is  percbed, 
with  itt  «rings  folded.    Female  figures  with  lances,  the  points 
of  which  lerminate  in  flames,  contend  on  tiie  side  of  l^ome» 
olhers  against  Um.    Nothing  can  be  finer  than  tfae  diveraty 
of  aititudes  among  the  combatants — ^the  very  sool  of  aniiqiie 
lusLury,  and  the  very  soul  of  antiqae  severity,  seon  to  faafe 
been  caught  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist    The  detail  of  the 
picture  1  have  in  a  great  measnre  forgotten»  bat  Che  geoenl 
effect  I  never  shall — above  all,  the  grand  blue  moantains  ia 
the  distance,  seen  on  the  one  side,  over  woods  and  wilds,  AI 
of  Satyrs  and  nymphs,  and,  in  the  other,  a  roagnificent  hnd- 
scape  of  temples  and  towers,  rising  calmly  out  of  scdemoand 
orderly  groves,  sacfa  as  we  might  imagine  to  have  given  shd- 
ler  to  the  Piatos  and  the  Ciceros.    A  modern  painter  woaU 
probably  have  confined  himself,  in  handling  such  a  snlgec^ 
to  soroe  merely  plastic  groupe,  in  which  form  would  have 
been  almost  every  thing— expression  little — and  acoompam» 
ment  noching. 

Above  all  Scottish  artists  with  whose  works  I  am  acquamr» 
ed,  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Allan  deserting  the  narrow  fieU 
of  modern  art,  and  merely  vulgär  interest — and  attempting 
ODce  more  to  paint  Scripture  subjects  as  they  deserve  to  be 
painted.  The  gentle  aod  delicate  character  of  his  genios^ 
•eemsinot  unworthy  of  being  applied  to  the  divinely  beoevo« 
lent  allegories  of  our  faith — or,  if  these  be  too  much  for  hin, 
to  the  simple,  beautiful,  unfailing  situations  of  actoal  li/e, 
which  tbe  Bible  history  presents  in  such  overflowiag  aban* 
dance.  Should  be  be  afraid  of  venturing  so  far  from  die  or^ 
dinary  themes  in  which  spectators  are  now  accustomed  to  find 
interest — the  history  of  his  country  affords  a  fine  field,  which 
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may  be  lo(dced  npoa  as  intermediate  between  that  cm  wUdi 
he  has  as  yet  trodden,  and  that  on  which  I  would  fain  have 
him  feel  die  ambilion  lo  tread.  In  taking  hold  of  religioaft 
subjects  in  Scodand,  he  wonld  ondoubtedly  have  to  contend 
(over  and  above  the  prejndices  of  which  I  have  already 
spojken)  with  aaolher  set  of  prejuiUGes,  scarcely  less  difficuk 
to  be  overcome — tbose,  I  mean,  of  a  nation  among  whom 
Beligion  is  commonly  regarded  in  a  way  by  far  too  specu- 
latiVe,  and  too  little  imbaed  with  pure  and  beautiful  feeling* 
It  was  worthy  only  of  the  savage  soul  of  Koox»  to  banish 
all  the  most  delightful  of  the  arts  from  the  house  of  God — to 
d^^ade  for  ever  those  arts  from  their  proper  purpose  and 
destination,  among  the  people  whose  Faith  and  Worship  he 
reformed,  only  because  bis  own  rode  (though  roasculine)  mind 
wanted  grace  to  comprehend  what  their  true  purposes,  and 
destinationsy  and  capacitieft  Are.  This  was  indeed  the  triumph 
of  a  bigot,  who  had  neither  an  eye  nor  a  heart  for  Beauty. 
The  ligbt  of  the  man's  virtnes  should  not  be  forgotten ;  bat 
why  should  an  enlightened  nation  continue  to  punish  them* 
selves  by  Walking  in  the  cold  shadow  of  bis  prejudices  i 

Bat  the  old  history  of  Scotland  abounds  in  scenes  of  the 
most  romantic  and  poetic  interest ;  and  the  self-love  of  the 
nation,  debarred  from  any  exciusive  pride  in  achievementa  of 
later  days,  atones  for  th'is  to  itself  by  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  national  past,  and  a  more  fervent  interest  in  the 
<nen  and  actions  tbe  national  history  discloses,  than  are  com« 
monly  to  be  found  among  nations  whose  independent  existence 
has  continued  unbroken,  down  to  the  present  day.  Here^  then» 
is  a  rieh  field,  to  which  Mr»  Allan  may  tarn,  not  only  without 
prejudices  to  encounter,  but  with  the  whole  prejudices  of  bis 
nation  embendy  interested  in  bis  endeavours,  and,  if  he  suc- 
ceed,  (as  why  should  be  not  ?)  emioendy  and  enthusiastically 
delighted  in  bis  success.  I  hope  tbe  Murder  of  Archbishop 
Sbarpe  is  designed  as  the  first  of  a  great  and  magnificent 
series  of  Scottish  Paintings ;  but  I  thiok  it  would  bave  been 
better  to  choose,  as  the  subject  of  the  first  of  such  a  series, 
some  scene  which  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  nation  might  have 
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been  more  Kkely  to  contemplate  widi  the  Base  ipedes  of 

etuotioBS. 

•  P.IL 


LETTER   L. 


TO  THE   SAME. 


The  lengtii  to  whicb  I  have  extended  my  reniarks  oa  Mr* 
Allan's  pictares,  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  litde  exlravaganc; 
but  1  think,  apon  the  whole,  that  these  pictiires,  and  ihis  aitHt, 
form  one  of  the  most  iiiteresting  gubjects  which  can,  at  the 
present  time,  attract  the  attention  of  a  travdler  in  Scodand, 
and  therefere  I  do  not  repent  of  the  l&ngthineas  of  my  obeer- 
vations.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  treat  die  subject  more  as 
it  deserves  lo  be  treated  in  some  other  respecta. 

The  truth  is  that  üU  Wilkie  and  Allan  arose,  it  can  scarcdy 
be  8ud  Scodand  had  ever  g^ven  any  promise  of  expressiDg 
her  national  thonghts  and  feelings,  by  means  of  the  pencä, 
wifh  any  degree  of  power  and  felicity  at  all  approacbing  to 
that  in  which  she  has  already  often  made  nse  of  the  vehicie 
of  Word»—- or  even  to  that  wluch  she  had  displayed  ia  her 
early  niusic.  Before  this  ume,  the  poverty  of  Scodaad,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  pictorial  edacadon,  as  contrmsted 
with  the  extreme  facility  of  almost  every  other  Und  of  edo- 
cadon,  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fiekl  of  art  from 
ever  attracdng  the  sympathies  and  ambidon  of  the  yooag 
men  of  genius  in  this  country ;  and  the  only  exceptiona  lo 
this  mle  are  such  as  cannotfail  to  iUustratei  in  a  very  striking 
way,  the  general  inflaence  of  its  anthority.  Neither  can  I 
be  persuaded  to  think,  that  the  <MiIy  exceptions  whicb  did 
exist,  were  at  all  very  splendid  ones/  The  only  two  Scottish 
painters  of  former  dmes,  of  whom  any  of  the  Scotch  G<m- 
noisseurs,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  seem  to  speak  with 
Bittch  exultadon,  are  Gavin  Hamilton  and  Rnnciman.    The 
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iatter,  altbrnigh  be  was  far  inferior  in  die  practice  of  art— 
altbongh  he  knew  notbing  of  colouring,  and  very  little  of 
drawiog-— yetf^n  my  opintoD,  possessed  mach^more  of  the 
troe  söal  of  a  punter  dian  the  former.  There  is  about  bis 
ofien  miserably  drawn  figares,  and  as  often  miserably  ari^anged 
groapes,  a  certaia  rade  characler  of  grandeur,  a  certaiu  in« 
describable  ma^ty  and  originality  of  conception,  which 
shovrs  at  once,  that  bad  he  been  better  educated,  he  migfat 
haire  been  a  princely  painter.  The  other  possessed,  in  per- 
iection,  all  the  manaal  part  of  bis  art — he  made  no  mistakes 
-^e  wag  snre  so  far  as  he  went — be  bad  the  complete  mastery 
of  bis  tools,  The  sabjects  which  be  cbosej  too,  were  admi- 
rable,  and  in  bis  treatment  of  many  of  tbem  altogetheri  he 
has  displayed  a^union  of  talents,  which  few,  even  of  the  very 
first  artists  tbe  world  has  prodaced,  conld  ever  equal«  Bnt 
Cravin  Hamilton  was  not  a  great  painter.  Nature  never  meant 
bim  to  be  one.  He  wanted  soul  to  conceive,  and  therefore 
his  hands,  so  ready  and  so  skiliul  to  executei  were  of  little 
avail.  I  bave  seen  many  of  bis  works  in  Italy — as  yet,  none 
of  tbem  here ;  for  tbe  artist  always  lived  in  Italy,  and  very 
few  of  bis  paintings  bave  ever,  I  believe,  reacbed  the  coantiy 
of  his  birth.  At  a  late  period  of  bis  life,  indeed,  he  came  to 
Scotlaod,  where  be  was  possessed  of  a  consideraUe  patemi^ 
estate,  bad  a  painting-room  fitted  np  in  hb  bouse,  and  re- 
idved  to  spend  die  remainder  of  bis  days  amoiig  bis  coiin- 
trymen.  Bat  great  as  be  really  was,  in  many  respects,  and 
great  above  all  comparison  as  he  must  bave  appeared,  or,  at 
least,  was  eatitled  to  appear  in  Scodand  then^  he  foood  little 
sympathy  aod  litde  enthusiasm  to  sustain  and  reward  his  la- 
boors ;  and,  after  paiating  a  few  lai^  pictures  for  the  Duke 
of  Hanulton,  (with  wbose  family  be  was  nearly  connected,) 
Oavin  retnmed  once  more  to  Rome — never  to  leave  it  again« 
There  indeed  he  eojoyed  a  high  and  brilliant  reputation.  He 
was  a  kind  of  Mengs  among  the  cogaoscend,  and  bis  name, 
fike  that  of  Mengs,  was  rendered  celebrated  tbsoaghout  the 
condnent  by  the  praises  q{  French  travellers  and  Italian  cice* 
f  ooi.    Biit  Mengi  bas  since  been  reduced  to  bis  dae  dimen« 
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sioDS ;  and  Gaviq  Hamilton  could  have  no  reasoa  to  com- 
plaiD  tbat  he  bas  suffered  the  same  fate,  althoagb  iodeed  it  ia 
very  true,  tbe  dimensions  to  which  he  has  be^  redttced^  are 
yet  smaller  tban  those  of  Mengs.    Such  is  the  invartaUe  des- 
tioy  of  all  bat  tbe  true  demi-gods.    For  bis  own  living  htoar, 
each  may  possess  all  tbe  expansion  of  popnlar  renowa ;  bat, 
wben  tbey  come  to  take  tbeir  place  among  tbe  great  assemUy 
of  tbe  illustrious  dead, 

"  Behold  awonder!  they  but  now  who  ieemed 
lo  bigness  to  surpass  Eartb's  giant  sonsj 
Now  less  tban  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  roöm 
ThroDg  numberless."— — 

Even  tbe  raptures  of  Voltaire  can  no  longer  persuade  raca 
that  either  Mengs  or  Hamilton  were  worthy  representatives  of 
tbe  great  painters  of  the  centnries  preceding. 

Itwould  seem,  bowever,  as  if  tbe  first  day^spring  of  artin 
Scotland  bad  been  enougb  to  illuminate  many  regions  besides 
those  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  For  tbe  firsc  tioie  is 
Scotland  now  possessed  of  admirable  landscape  paiofers,  as 
well  as  of  bistorical  painters;  and  in  the  department  of  por- 
trait,  the  progress  she  has  made  bas  been  no  less  remarkabie. 
With  regard  to  landscape  painting,  it  is  very  tme,  tbat  she 
has  not  yet  equalled  the  present  glories  of  the  sbter  kingdoiB 
— ^but  tben  the  world  has  only  one  Turner,  and  Scotland 
comes  far  nearer  to  the  country  which  has  bad  tbe  bonoiir  of 
producing  tbat  great  genius,  than  any  other  couotiy  in  Cii- 
rope.  She  bas  reared  many  artists  in  this  department,  wbose 
works  are  well  known  in  England,  and  she  has  fixed  tbe  i^- 
sidence  and  aäections  of  a  countryman  of  our  own,  wbose 
works,  were  they  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  woald,  I  am 
persuaded,  confer  more  pure  delight  on  all  that  are  ciqpahle 
of  understanding  and  ieeling  tbeir  beauties,  tban  it  bas  almost 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  artist  to  bestow  opoo  bis 
contemporaries« 

I  öwe  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  painter  to  my  friend 
W ^  who  is  eztremely  fond  of  bis  Company,  no  less  tbaa 
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o(  his  ptctores ;  bat  bave  siace  met  him  very  often  in  the 
fashionable  societies  of  the  place.    It  is  a  Singular  enongh 
coincideoce,  too,  that  Mr.  Williams  (for  he  is  your  namesake,) 
has  owed  scarcely  less  of  his  celebrity  to  his  residence  in 
foreign  conntries,  and  his  choice  of  foreign  subjects,  than  Mr. 
Allan  has  done.    It  is  true,  that  he  has  long  been  known  as 
an  admirable  landscape  painter,  and,  I  thlnk,  you  must  bave 
Seen  some  of  his  works  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  London ;  bot 
it  was  not  tili  last  year,  when  Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, after  travelling  for  some  years  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
that  his  genius  seems  to  have  displayed  itself  in  its  utmost 
power.    Familiär  as  he  had  all  his  life  been  with  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  skilful 
as  he  had  shown  himself  in  transfusing  their  sfaapes  and  their 
eloquence  to  his  canvass*— there  seem  to  have  slumbered  in 
his  breast  the  embers  of  a  nobler  fire,  wbich  never  burst  into 
a  flame  until  he  had  gazed  upon  the  majestic  face  of  nature.« 
in  lands,  where  her  majesty  borrows  a  holier  and  sublimer 
influence  from  thememory  of  men  and  actions,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  greatest  of  modern  men,  and  the  most  brilliant 
of  modern  actions,  must  be  contented  to  appear  as  dim  and 
pigmy.    Even  Itäly,  for  there  was  the  scene  of  bis  first  wan- 
derings,  seems  to  have  wanted  the  power  to  call  forth  this 
hidden  spark  into  its  füll  radiance.    It  was  reserved  for  the 
desolate  beauty  of  Greece,  to  breathe  into  this  fine  spiritsucli 
a  Sense  of  the  melancholy  splendour  of  Nature,  in  clhnes 
where  sbe  was  once  bo  less  gay  than  splendid — such  a  deep 
and  touching  sympathy,  with  the  decays  of  earthly  greatness, 
and  the  vanity  of  earthly  ambition — ^such  a  moumful  tender- 
ness  of  feeling  and  of  pencil,  as  have  been  snfficient  to  render 
bim  at  once  one  of  the  most  original,  one  of  the  most  impres* 
sive,  aad  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  painters. 

Surely  I  am  a  lover  of  nature ;  but  I  confess,  that  pictured 
representations  of  external  nature,  when  linked  with  no  sub- 
ject  of  human  action  or  passion,  have,  in  general,  been  able 
to  produce,  comparatively,  but  little  efiect  upon  my  mind. 
The  psuntings  of  Claude,  indeed,  always  affected  me  in  the 
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iDost  powerful  manner ;  but  theo,  I  think,  the  idea  tfaat  tbe 
scene  was  in  Italy,  and  the  shapes  of  Romaa  aquedacts,  tow* 
ers,  and  temples,  gleaming  beneath  bis  soony  lostre,  or  mon 
gentle  moonlight,  always  entered  very  largely  into  die  deep 
gratification  I  received  from  contemplatiog  tfaem.  The  same 
kind  of  Instruments  of  excitement  have  been  &r  more  Bbe- 
rally  employed  by  Williams,  than  by  any  of  the  great  paint- 
ers  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted — and  bestdes,  the 
scenes  of  Greece,  and  the  desolation  of  Greece,  are  tbings 
to  my  mind  of  yet  nobler  power  than  any  o(  which  eres 
Claude  had  command.  It  is  there-^I  may  be  wrong  in  con- 
fessing  it — it  is  there,  among  the  scattered  pillars  of  Tbebes 
or  Corintb— or  in  füll  view  of  all  the  more  glorions  rem^ns 
of  more  glorious  Athens — or  looking  firom  the  ivied  aod 
mouldering  arches  of  Delphi,  qnite  up  throagh  tbe  moimtain 
mists  of  the  craggy  sdmmits  of  Parnassus,  and  tbe  fiur  off 
windings  of  the  Castalian  brook — ^it  is  there,  tbat  the  footsteps 
of  men  appear  to  have  stamped  a  grander  sanctity  even  od  tiie 
most  magnificent  forms  of  nature.  It  is  there  that  WilGams 
seems  first  to  have  feit,  and  it  is  in  bis  transcripts  of  these 
glorious  scenes,  that  I  myself  have  been  sensible  of  ieeliiig 
the  whole  fulness  and  awfulness  of  the  works  of  the  Creator^ 

•% 

—AH  this  magnificent  eflect  of  power, 

The  earth  we  tread»  the  sky  which  we  behold 

By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals. 

As  yet  Mr.  Williams  has  not  had  time  to  finish  many  pic- 
tures  from  the  sketches  he  made  in  Greece ;  bat,  for  the  most 
part,  these  sketches  are,  in  themselves,  most  chamiiiig-  pic- 
tures ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  suns  which  all  precediag 
travellers  dreaded  and  shunned  as  much  as  possible,  and  which 
no  preceding  painter  ever  braved,  it  was  bis  custom  to  c<dour 
bis  sketches  upon  the  spot  where  they  were  made.  The  efiects 
which  he  has  thus  produced  are  so  very  new,  that,  but  for  the 
certainty  one  has  in  regard  to  tbe  mode  of  their  production^ 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  they  would  appear  somewhat  extrava- 
gant.  I  have  wandered  over  all  the  scenes  of  deserted  grandeur 
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in  Soathern  France  and  Italy— but  tbese  Greek  rains  make 

tbeir  appearance  in  a  style  of  msyestic  splendour,  for  which 

my  eyes  wete  totfdly  unprepared.    The  action  of  the  atmos- 

phere  opon  the  marble  seems  to  bave  i^een  quite  different  here 

Crom  any  thing  I  have  ever  witnessed  elsewhere ;  and  this, 

taken  togetber  with  the  dazzling  brighUiess  reflected  from  in- 

numerable  fields  of  waviog  mustard,  bas  thrown  such  a  breadth 

of  yeUow  radiance  around  the  crumbling  monuments  of  wis- 

dorn  and  valour,  that  the  eye  Starts  back  at  first,  as  if  from 

tbe  glare  of  ibe  sun  in  half-complete  eclipse.    By  degrees, 

however»  the  intense  truth  of  the  representation  forces  its  way 

ioto  one's  heart,  and  you  gaze  with  your  band  over  your  eyes 

upon  tbe  golden  decline  of  Athens,  with  the  same  unques- 

tioningearnestness,  as  if  you  were  transported,  all  at  once,  to 

one  of  tbe  sunny  slopes  of  Hymettus»    I  speak  of  Athens-^ 

for  it  is  there  snrely  that  theartist  inust  have  feit  most,  and  it 

is  in  the  large  picture  he  has  already  finished  of  Athens,  that 

the  spirit  of  the  place,  the  Religio  Locij  seems  to  have  infused 

its  deepest  charm  into  the  pencil  of  the  worshipper.    Before 

you  lies  a  long  level  of  green  aod  yellow  grain,  broken  every- 

where  by  tuAed  plantations  of  vines  and  olives — with  here 

and  there  a  solitary  oak  or  sycamore,  lifting  itself  broader 

and  browner  above  their  underwood — in  the  midst  of  which 

the  gigantic  Corinthian  columns,  of  what  was  once  the  Tem- 

ple  of  Jupiter,  form  a  resting-place  of  radiance  half  way  be- 

tween  you  and  the  city.    The  low  roofs  and  fautastic  outlines* 

of  the  houses  of  the  modern  city  spread  along  the  verge  of 

the  hill,  and  separate  it  from  the  fore-ground ',  but  tbe  ma- 

jestic  remains  behind  seem  to  acknowledge  little  cöunection 

with  the  works  of  modern  men,  which  intervene  between  us 

and  their  surpassing  beauty.    The  whole  brow  of  the  Acro- 

polis  still  beams  with  a  labyrioth  of  splendour,  which,  at  first 

glance,  you  could  hardily  suspect  to  be  in  decay — with  such 

noble  decision  of  outline  do  these  yellow  pillars  break  the  sky 

behind  them — towers,  and  gateways,  and  temples,  and  domes, 

and  porticos,  all  gleaming  togetber  on  the  summit,  in  the  same 

warmth  of  radiance  that  shone  upon  them  wb^n  Pericles 
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walked  tbither  to  ofler  up  incense  before  tbe  new-made 
terpiece  of  Pbidias.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  Stands  lower 
down,  more  entire  than  the  Parthenon,  but  half  lost  in  tbe 
shadow  of  tbe  Acropolis.  Bebind,  througb  a  rieh  and  wooded 
piain  that  Stretches  to  the  sea,  tbe  eye  may  tracesomelioger- 
ing  vestiges  of  what  once  were  the  long  walls  of  the  Pmeos. 
The  sea  itself  sleeps  bright  and  blae  beyond — beneath  a  biigbt 
sky,  where  not  one  speck  of  cloud  is  seen  to  bover  above  tbe 
glorious  landscape.  Far  behind  lies  Salamis,  and  farther  still 
£gina. — In  the  centre  of  the  piece,  on  the  left  band,  a  smaS 
sheep-track,  scarcely  discernible  among  tbe  mossy  greeo, 
shows  where  once  lay  the  high  road  to  Marathon.  To  tbe 
rtght,  close  beneath  where  you  stand,  a  group  of  Torks  and 
Albanians  are  clustered  togetber,  with  all  the  glaring  blies  of 
their  barbaric  splendour,  by  a  clear  small  pool-^ 

"  Thy  bankü,  Cephisas,  and  the  cryistal  lymph, 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  t^e  thirsty  lips, 
And  moisten  all  day  iong  these  flowery  fields.*" 

What  a  landscape  is  here !  how  naked  of  men,  yet  bow  im- 
pregnated  with  the  essence  of  humanity ! 

T«(  *if(»$  oiF0i  fr^ri f- 

And  yet  perhaps  the  view  from  Castri  may  be  a  stifl  more 
delightful  one,  and  fitted  perhaps  to  kindle  yet  deeper  emo- 
tions.  Here  there  is  no  pomp  of  ruins,  no  sweep  of  deserted 
richness,  nothing  but  a  few  moss-grown  tablets  and  colnmos 
beneath  our  feet,  and  before  as,  the  raoontain  of  Inspiration, 
lifting  its  clear  head  high  among  the  clouds,  far  above  all  its 
sweeping  girdle  of  rocks  and  pines.  It  was  here  that  tbe  re^ 
ligion  of  Greece  had  its  seat  and  centre — it  was  from  beoce 
that  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  once  dictated  to  all  the  kings  of 
Asia — and  that  far  later,  even  the  relics  of  its  power  were 
safficicnt  to  protect  its  soil  from  the  foot  of  tbe  Spoiler— -when 

•<  The  Gaul-King  before  Delphi  lay.'' 
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The  streams  of  Castalie  glitter  id  the  distänce,  and  a  Single 
snow-white  heifer,  the  only  Its  ^ng  thing  in  all  the  picture, 
browses  lipon  the  tall  grass  and  wall-flowers,  that  spring 
irom  out  the  centre  of  the  long  silent  aanctuary.  A  certain 
dim  and  sultry  vapour  of  mystery  seems  to  sieep  upod  every 
thing  around— a  dreamy  mistiness  of  atmosphere,  fit  mother 
and  fit  nnrse  fbr  the  most  fancifui  and  graceful  of  super« 
stitjons.  \ 


— ^In  tliAt  fahr  climei  tbe  lonely  hendman  stretched 

On  the  soft  giusthrou^  haJf  a  summer'B  day, 

With  miuic  lulled  hU  indolent  repose : 

And  in  some  fit  of  wearinessi  if  he, 

Wben  bis  own  breath  was  silent,  cbancied  to  hear 

A  distanf  strain,  far  fweeter  tban  the  soonds 

Wbieh  bis  poor  skiU  eoold  make,  bis  Cuicy  fetchedy 

Even  from  tbe  blasing  cbariot  of  tbe  sun, 

A  beardless  yootb,  wbo  toucbed  a  golden  lute. 

And  fiU^d  tbe  iliomioed  groves  with  nAriabment. 

The  nigbtly  hunter,  lUting  up  bis  eyes 
Towaid  tbe  eieaeent  Mona  witb  grateful  beert» 
Calied  on  tbe  lovely  wanderer,  wbo  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  bis  joyotä  sport  : 
And  bence  a  beaming  goddess  witb  her  nymphsy 
Across  tbe  lawn,  and  tbrougb  the  darksome  grovei 
(Not  unaceonpanied  witb  tnneful  notes, 
By  ecbo  moltiplied  from  rock  or  cave,) 
Swept  in  tbe  storm  of  chase,  as  Moon  and  Stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  tbe  clondy  Heavensy 
Wben  winds  are  blowing  streng : 

Tbe  traveller  slaked 

Hb  tbirst  from  rill  or  gusbing  fount,  and  thanfced 
Tbe  Naiad. — Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills, 
Gliding  apace  with  sfaadows  in  thevtrain, 
Migbt,  witb  amallbelp  from  foncy,  be  transformed 
Jnto  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly ; 
Tbe  Zepbyrs  ümnfngas  they  passed  their  wings, 
Lacked  not  for  love  fair  objects,  which  Ihey  wooed 
Witb  gentle  whisper.    Withered  boughs  grotesque 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  boary  age» 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert,  peeping  fortb 
In  tbe  low  vate,  or  on  steep  moantain  side  : 
And  somttUttes  faKtennised  with  sturing  bofni 
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Of  the  Rne  deer,  or  goats'  depending  beard  j 
These  were  the  lurkiog  Satyr»,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  Deities,  or  Pan  himself, 
The  simple  Shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God ! 

When  Williams  has  finished  a  few  more  pictures  mA  as 
Aese,  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  foand,  that  bis  geaius  is  ea- 
tidcd  to  exert  a  deep  sway  over  the  minds  of  bis  conteiDpo* 
raries.  It  seems  as  if  nature  bad  fitted  bim  to  complete 
among  us  tbe  Impression,  whicb  similar  inspirations  bad  al- 
ready  enabled  one  of  tbe  greatest  poets  of  tbe  day  to  intro- 
duce  to  US  witb  so  mucb  majesty  of  effect. 

But  the  lengtb  of  tbese  remarks  must  not  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose,  that  there  are  nogreat  iandscape  painters  in  Edinburgh 
besides  Mr.  Williams.  He  is  tbe  only  one  wbom  I  have  mei 
frequently  in  society,  and  perbaps  bis  very  elegant  appear^ 
ance  and  manners,  and  the  interest  bis  wanderings  have  giren 
to  bis  conversation,  may  sufficiendy  account  for  this  circom- 
stance.  But  there  is  no  want  of  admirable  artists  in  tbe  same 
department  in  this  city.  There  is  tbe  venerable  father  of 
Iandscape  painting  in  Scotland — ^Mr.  Nasmytb,  wbose  son 
Peter  enjoys  a  splendid  reputation  at  present  in  LoDdon. 
Tbere  is  a  deligbtful  sweetness  in  the  old  man's  pencil,  and 
assuredly  tbere  is  in  it  as  yet  no  want  of  vigoun  There  b 
Mr.  Thomson,  tbe  clergyman  of  Duddingston,  a  village  in 
tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  wbose  works,  in 
masterly  ease  and  breadtb  of  effect,  seem  to  me  to  approacb 
nearer  to  tbe  masterpieces  of  Turner,  than  those  of  any  other 
^tist  witb  wbom  I  am  acquainted,  and  wbo,  you  will  be 
happy  to  observe,  is  engaged  along  witb  that  Prince  of  Art- 
ists in  Mr.  Scott's  great  work  of  tbe  Provincial  Antiquities  of 
Scotland.  Among  tbe  younger  artists,  tbere  are,  I  believe^- 
not  a  few  of  very  great  promise,  and  one,  above  all,  wbo 
bids  fair  ere  long  to  rival  the  very  bighest  masters  in  tbe  de- 
partment be  has  selected.  I  allude  to  Staff-Surgeon  Scbecky, 
a  genüeman,  wbose  close  and  eminent  attention  to  bis  own 
profession,  both  bere  and  wbile  be  served  witb  Lord  Welling- 
ton'« army,  have  not  prevented  bim  fixim  ctiltivating  with 
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vniform  ardour  an  an  fitted  above  all  others  to  form  a  de* 
ligfatful  relaxatioD  from  tbe  duties  of  professional  roeo,  and 
which,  it  is  easv  to  see,  must  besides  be  of  great  practical 
«nd  direct  Utility  to  a  man  of  bis  profession.  During  tbe 
longest  and  n»ost  fatiguing  marches  of  oor  Peninsular  army, 
his  active  and  intelligent  mind  was  still  fresb  in  its  worsbip- 
ping  of  tbe  ibrms  of  nature ;  finding  its  best  relief  from  tbe 
contemplation  of  buman  suffering,  in  tbe  contemplation  of 
tbose  $erene  beauties  of  eartb  and  sky,  wbicb  tbat  lovely  re* 
gion  for  ever  oflers  to  tbe  weary  eye  of  man.  I  tbink  tbe 
Doctor  is  a  very  original  painter.  He  bas  looked  on  nature 
witb  an  eye  tbat  is  entirely  bis  own,  and  be  bas  conceived  tbe 
true  purposes  of  bis  art  in  a  way  tbat  is  scarcely  less  peculiar« 
He  seems  to  bave  tbe  most  exalted  views  of  tbe  poetical 
power  of  landscape-painting,  and  to  make  it  bis  object  on 
every  occasion  to  call  tbis  poetical  power  into  action  in  bi» 
works.  He  does  not  so  mucb  care  to  represent  mereiy  strik- 
ing  or  beautiful  scenes,  as  to  characterize  natural  objects, 
and  bring  out  tbeirlife  and  expression.  A  painter,  who  feels» 
as  be  does,  wbat  nature  is,  considers  every  tree  or  plant  as 
in  some  measure  an  anioiated  being,  wbicb  expresses  tbe  tone 
of  its  sensations  by  tbe  forms  wbicb  it  assumes,  and  tbe  coloura 
wbicb  it  displays.  How  füll  of  poetry  and  meaning  is  every 
▼egetable  production,  when  sprouting  fortb  spontaneously  in 
Sttcb  places  as  nature  dictates,  and  growing  in  tbe  way  to 
wbicb  it  is  led  by  itsown  silent  inclinations !  Even  tbe  differ« 
ent  surfaces  and  sbapes  of  soils  and  rocks  bave  an  expression 
relating  to  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbey  were  formed,  altbougb 
they  cannot  be  literally  considered  as  expressive  of  Sensation 
like  plants.  Mr.  Scbetky  seems  more  tban  almost  any  painter 
to  be  imbued  witb  these  ideas  of  universal  animation.  His 
trees — his  rocks — bis  Pyrenees,  seem  to  breatbe  and  be  alive 
witb  tbe  spirit  of  tbeir  Maker ;  and  be  bas  no  superior,  but 
one,  in  every  tbing  tbat  regards  tbe  grand  and  mysterious 
eloquence  of  cloud  and  |ky. 

As  you  bave  seen  tbe  London  Exbibitions  as  oflen  as  my- 
eelf,  you  of  oourse  do  not  need  to  be  told,  tbat,  in  Raeburn^ 
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Edinburgh  possesses  a  portrait-painler,  whose  works  woul4 
do  bonour  to  any  capiiai  in  Europe.     I  really  am  not  cercaio, 
tbat  this  artist  isln  any  important  particalar  inferior  cven  to 
Sir  Tbomas  Lawrence.     He  also  is  an  old  man ;  but  tbe 
splendid  example  of  bis  career  has  raised  about  bim  several, 
Aat  seem  destined  to  tread  in  bis  Steps  witb  gracefuloess 
scarcely  less  tban  bi-  own.    Sucb,  in  particular,  are  Mr. 
Geddes,  wbose  fine  potrait  of  iMr.  Wilkie  bas  lately  been  en- 
graved  in  London — Mr.  Jobn  Watson,  a  very  young  artist, 
but  (I  prophesy)  not  far  from  very  splendid  repatation— -a 
most  cbaste  colourist,  and  one  that  wants  nothing  bat  a  Ut- 
ile more  practice  to  be  in  all  tbings  a  Raeburn — ^and,  lasüj, 
Mr.  Nicbolson,  wbose  delicate  taste  in  conceiving  a  subject, 
and  generai  felicity  in  executing  it,  do  not  always  receive  so 
mucb  praise  as  tbey  sbould,  on  account  of  a  litde  carelessness 
in  regard  to  drawing,  wbicb  migbt  be  very  easily  corrected. 
You  must  faave  seen  many  etcbings  from  bis  pictures.     Mr. 
IJicbolson  is  also  a  very  charming  miniature-painter ;  indeed, 
be  has  no  rival  in  that  department  but  Mr.  William  Tbom» 
son,  a  truly  delicious  master  in  this  style. 

Ever  your's, 

P.M. 

P.  S.  Ton  must  not  expect  to  bear  from  me  again  for  sev- 
eral  days,  as  1  am  to  set  off  to*morrow  moming  to  pay  my 
promilsed  visit  to  Mr.  S  I  shall  write  you  immediately 

on  my  return  to  Edinburgh. 

Fray,.is  there  any  truth  in  tbe  neswspaper  paragraph 
about  Sir  Watkin  ?— Give  my  love  to  Lucy — "  ^uid  Luct 
dariui  ?" 
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TO  THE   SAMB. 


•xak's. 


After  passing  the  town  of  Dalkeitb,  and  all  along  the 
skirts  of  the  same  lovely  tract  of  scenery  on  the  Esk,  whicb  I 
have  already  described  to  you,  the  road  to  A— — d  leads  for 
several  miles  across  a  bare  and  sterile  district^.where  the  pro- 
gress  of  cultivation  has  not  yet  been  able  to  change  much  of 
the  general  aspect  of  the  couotry.  There  are,  however,  here 
and  there  some  beatifui  little  Valleys  cutting  the  desert — in 
one  of  which,  by  the  side  of  a  small  mountain  stream,  whose 
banks  are  clothed  every  where  with  a  most  picturesque  abun- 
dance  of  blooming  furze,  the  old  Castle  of  Borthwick  is  seen 
prqjecting  its  venerable  Keep,  unbroken  apparently,  and  al- 
most  undecayed,  over  the  few  oaks  which  $till  seem  to  linger 
like  so  many  frail  faithful  vassals  around  the  relics  of  its 
grandeur.  When  I  passed  by  this  fine  ruin,  the  air  was 
calm  and  the  sky  uncloaded,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Square 
massy  pile  lay  in  all  its  clear  breadth  upon  the  blue  stream 
belovr ;  but  Turner  has  caught  or  created  perhaps  still  more 
poetical  accompaniments,  and  you  may  see  it  to  at  least  as 
much  advantage  as  I  did,  in  bis  magnificent  delineation.* 

Shortly  after  this  the  view  becomes  more  contracted,  and 
the  road  winds  for  some  miles  between  the  hills — while,  upon 
the  right,  you  have  close  by  your  side  a  modest  little  rivulet, 
increasing,  however,  every  moment  in  breadth  and  boldness. 
This  is  the  infant  Oala  fVaier^-^so  celebrated  in  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Scotland — ^flowing  on  to  mingle  its  tributary  stream 
with  the  more  celebrated  Tweed.    As  you  approacb,  with  it, 

*  In  tbe  first  Nimber  of  tfa»  Froviacial  AntiqaiUcf  of  Scotland. 
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the  great  Valley  of  that  deligbtful  river,  the  hilk  becotne  moie 
and  more  beautiful  in  their  outlines,  and  wbere  they  dip  into 
the  narrow  piain,  their  Iower  slgpes  are  diversified  with  ßae 
groupes  of  natural  wood — hasel— <ish-~-and  bircb,  wich  faere 
and  there  some  drooping,  mouldering  oaks  and  pines,  tfae 
Bcanty  relics  of  that  once  mighty  Foresif  frotn  whicb  ihe 
whole  district  still  takes  its  name.  At  last,  the  Gbda  makesa 
sudden  turn,  and  instead  of 

"  The  grace  of  forest  channs  decayedy 
And  paatonJ  melaiicholy,'* 

you  have  a  rieh  and  fertlle  vale,  covered  all  over  with  nod- 
ding  groves  and  luxuriant  verdure,  through  wbich  the  Gak 
vinds  proudly  toward  the  near  end  of  its  career.  I  cross«! 
it  at  the  thriving  village  of  Galashiels,  and  pursued  my  jcwr- 
ney  for  a  nüle  or  two  on  its  right  bank — ^being  told,  that  1 
sbould  thus  save  a  considerable  distance — ^for  the  usual  road 
goes  round  about  for  the  sake  of  a  bridge,  wbich,  in  the  pia- 
cid  seasons  of  the  Tweed,  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  saw  Um 
far-famed  river  for  the  firsi  (ime,  with  the  turrets  of  its  greac 
poet's  mansion  immediately  beyond  it,  and  the  bricht  foilagf 
of  bis  young  larches  reflected  half-way  over  in  its  aiiiror. 

You  cannot  iinagine  a  inore  lovely  river — it  is  as  dear  a» 
the  tiniest  brook  you  ever  saw,  for  I  could  count  the  white 
pebbles  as  I  passed — and  yet  it  is  broad  and  deep,  and  aboTe 
all  extremely  rapid ;  and  although  it  rises  soinetimes  to  i 
much  greater  height,  it  seems  to  fill  the  whole  of  its  bed 
magnificently.  The  ford  of  wbich  I  made  use,  is  the  same 
from  wbich  the  house  takes  its  name,  and  a  few  miautes 
brought  me  to  its  gates«  Ere  1  came  to  it,  however,  I  had 
time  to  See  that  it  is  a  stränge  iantastic  structure,  bailt  in 
total  defiance  of  all  those  rules  of  uniformity  to  which  tfae 
modern  architects  of  Scotland  are  so  much  attacbed.  It  con- 
sists  of  one  large  tower,  with  several  smaller  ones  dostering 
around  it,  all  builtof  fine  grey  granite — ^tbeirroofe  diversified 
abundantly  with  all  manner  of  antique  chimney-tops,  batde- 
ments,  and  turrets — ^tbe  Windows  placed  here  and  tbere  with 
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.appropriate  irregularity,  both  of  djoiension  and  position, — 
and  the  spaces  between  or  above  thein  not  Uiifrequendy  oc-^ 
«nipied  with  saintly  niches,  and  chivalrous  coats-«f-arms« 
Altogether  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  some  qf  our  true 
old  English  manor-houses,  in  which  the  forms  of  religious 
and  warlike  architectnre  are  blended  together  with  no  un- 
gracerol  mixtore.  But  I  bave  made  a  sketch  with  my  pencil, 
which  will  give  yon  a  better  notion  of  its  exterior,  than  any 
written  description.  The  interior  is  perfectly  in  character-^^ 
bat  I  dare  say,  yoa  woald  turn  the  leaf  were  I  to  detain  yoa 
any  longer  from  the  lord  of  the  place,  and  I  confess  yoa  are 
rigbt  in  thinking  him  **  metal  more  attractive." 

I  did  not  See  Mr.  S ,  however,  iromediately  on  my  ar- 

rival ;  he  had  gone  out  with  all  his  family,  to  show  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose  to  the  Coant  von  B  ,  and  some  other  visitors» 
I  was  somewhat  dusty  in  my  apparel,  (for  the  shandrydan 
had  moved  in  clouds  half  the  journey,)  so  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  my  toilet,  and  had  not  quite  completed  it, 
when  I  heard  the  trampling  of  their  horses'  feet  beneath  the 
Window.    Bat  in  a  short  time  having  finished  my  adoniza- 

tion,  I  descendedy  and  was  conducted  to  Mr.  S ,  whom  I 

found  by  himself  in  his  library«  Nothing  could  be  kinder 
than  his  reception  of  me, — and  so  simple  and  unassuming  are^ 
his  manners,  that  I  was  quite  surprised,  after  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  to  find  myself  already  almost  at  home  in  the 
Company  of  one,  whose  presence  I  had  approached  with  feel- 
ings  so  very  difierent  from  those  with  which  a  man  of  my 
age  and  experience  is  accustomed  to  meet  ordinary  strangers^ 
There  is  no  kind  of  rank,  which  I  should  suppose  it  so  diffi- 
cult  to  bear  with  perfect  ease,  as  the  nniversally-honoured  no-^ 
bility  of  universally-honoured  genius;  but  all  this  sits  a« 
lightly  and  naturally  npon  this  great  man,  as  ever  a  plumed 
casque  did  upon  the  head  of  one  of  his  own  gracefnl  knights^. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  very  highest  dignity  may  be  more 
easily  wom  than  some  of  the  inferior  degrees — as  it  ha» 
often  been  said  of  princes.  My  Lord  Duke  is  commonly  a 
much  more  homely  person  than  the  Squire  of  the  Pansh<— or 
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your  little  spick-and-span  new  Irisb  Baron.  And  good  hea- 
vens  !  what  a  difierence  between  the  pompous  Apollo  of  some 
Cockne^  coterie,  and  the  piain,  manly,  thorough-bred  cour- 

tesy  of  a  W S ! 

There  was  a  large  party  at  dinner,  for  the  house   was  füll 
of  Company,  and  niuch  very  amusing  and  delightful   conver- 
sation  passed  on  every  side  around  me ;  but  you   will  not 
wonder  that  I  found  comparatively  little  leisure  either  to  bear 
or  see  much  of  any  thing  besides  my  host.     And  as   to  Ins 
person,  in  the  first  place — that  was  almost  peHectIy  new  to 
me,  although  I  must   have  seen,  I  should    suppose,    some 
dozens  of  engravings  of  him  before  I  ever  came  to  ScotlanJ. 
Never  was  any  physiognomy  treated  with  more  scanty  josticf 
by  the  portrait-painters — and  yet,  after  all,  I   must  confess 
that  the  physiognomy  is  of  a  kind  that  scarcely  falls  withia 
the  limits'  of  their  art.     I  have  never  seen  any  face  which  dis- 
appointed  me  less  than  this,  afler  I  had  become  acquaioted 
with  it  fuUy — ^yet,  at  the  first  glance,  I  certainly  saw  less  than, 
but  for  the  vile  prints,  I  should  have  looked  for — and  l  can 
easily  believe  that  the  feelings  of  the  uninitiated — ^the  antra- 
nioscopical  observer,  might  be  little  difierent  front    tbose  of 
pure  disappointment.     It  is  not  that  there  is  deficiency  ofei- 

pression  in  any  part  of  Mr.  S 's  face,  but  the  expression 

which  is  most  prominent,  is  not  of  the  kind  which  one  wbo 
had  known  bis  works,  and  had  beard  nothing  aboat  bis  ap- 
pearance,  would  be  inclined  to  expect.  The  common  lan- 
guage  of  his  features  expresses  all  manner  of  discemment  and 
acuteness  of  intellect,  and  the  utmost  nerve  and  decision  oi' 
character.  He  smiles  frequently,  and  I  never  saw  any  smOe 
which  teils  so  eloquently  the  union  of  broad  good  bamour, 
with  the  keenest  perception  of  the  ridiculous — ^but  all  this 
would  scarcely  be  enough  to  satisfy  one  in  the  physiognomy 

of  W S .     And,  indeed,  in  order  to  see  much  finer 

things  in  it,  it  is  only  uecessary  to  hav{  a  little  patience, 


»«  And  tairy  for  the  houri 


IVhen  the  Wisard  shows  his  power; 
The  hour  of  might  and  masteiy, 
Which  none  may  show  bot  only  he.' 
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lo  tfae  conrse  at  eonversatioa,  he  happeoed  to  (pote  «  few 
liaes  firom  one  of  tfae  old  Border  Ballads,  and  looking  round, 
I  was  qaite  astonished  with  the  change  which  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  every  feature  in  bis  countenance.  His  eyes 
seemed  no  longer  to  glance  quick  and  grey  from  beneath  his 
impending  brows,  but  were  fixed  in  tbeir  ezpanded  eye-lids 
with  a  sober,  solemn  lustre.  His  mouth  (the  muscles  about 
which  are  at  all  times  wonderfully  expressive,)  instead  of  its 
nsual  language  of  mirth,  or  benevolence,  or  sbrewdness,  was 
fiUed  with  a  sad  and  pensive  eamestness.  The  whole  face 
was  tinged  with  a  glow  that  showed  its  lines  in  new  energy 
and  transparence,  and  the  thin  hair  parting  backward  dis« 
played  in  tenfold  majesty  his  Sbakspearian  pile  forehead.  It 
was  now  that  I  recogniied  the  true  stamp  of  Nature  on  the 
Poet  of  MarmioD — and  looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
fbrmer  expression  of  the  same  countenance,  I  could  not 
•hoose  but  wonder  at  the  facility  with  which  one  set  of  fea« 
tures  could  be  made  to  speak  things  so  different  Bat,  aAer 
all,  what  are  features,  unless  they  form  the  indejuto  the  miud  ? 
and  how  should  the  eyes  of  him  who  commands  a  thousand 
kinds  of  emotion,  be  themselves  confined  to  beam  only  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  few  ? 

«<  It  W8S  aboQt  tbe  LamniBs  tide, 

When  hiubandmen  do  win  their  liay; 
Tbe  donghty  ]>ou§^aM  he  would  ride 

lato  England  to  drive  a  prey." 

I  shall  certainly  never  forget  tlie  fine  heroic  enthusiasm  of 
look,  with  which  he  spoke  these  lines — ^nor  the  grand  me* 
lancholy  roll  of  voice,  which  showed  with  what  a  world 
of  thottghts  and  feelings  every  fragment  of  the  old  legend  was 
associated  within  his  breast.  It  seemed  as  if  one  Single  ca- 
dence  of  the  ancestral  strain  had  been  charm  enough  to 
transport  his  whole  spirit  back  into  the  very  pride  and  pre- 
sence  of  the  moment,  when  the  White  Uon  of  the  Percies 
was  stained  and  trampled  under  foot  beside  the  bloody  rushes 
of  Otterborne.    The  more  tban  martial  fervours  of  his  kind- 
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led  eye,  were  aljnost  enougb  to  give  to  the  same  Hne*  tbe 
same  magic  in  my  ears ;  and  I  could  half  fancy  tbat  the  por- 
tion  of  Scottish  blood  which  is  mingled  in  my  veins«  had  be- 
gun  to  assert,  by  a  more  ardent  throb, .  its  right  to  partake 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  same  primitive  allegiance. 

While  I  was  thus  occupied,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  tfae 
Lochaber  pibrochs  began  to  be  played  in  the  neighbouiiiood 
of  the  room  in  which  we  were,  and,  looking  toward  tbe  win- 
dow,  I  saw  a  noble  Higfaland  piper  parading  to  aod  fro 
upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house — ^the  plumes  of  his 
bonnet«'— the  folds  of  his  plaid — ^and  the  streamers  of  his 
bag-pipe,  all  floating  majestically  about  him  in  the  light 
evening  breeze.  You  have  seen  this  magnificent  costame, 
so  I  need  not  tronble  you  eitber  with  its  description  or  it» 
eidogy ;  bat  I  am  quite  sure  you  never  saw  it  where  its  nf- 
pearance  harmoniaed  so  delightfully  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments  of  the  sc^ne.  It  is  tnie,  that  it  was  in  the  Lowlands^ 
and  that  there  are  other  streams  upon  which  the  sbadow  of 
the  tartans  might  fall  with  more  of  the  propriety  of  mere 
andquarianism,  dian  oo  the  Tweed.  But  the  Scotch  are 
right  in  not  now-a-days  Splitting  too  mach  the  Symbols  of 
iheir  oationality;  as  tbey  have  ceased  to  be  an  independeot 
people,  they  do  wisely  in  striving  to  be  as  mach  as  possibk 
a  united  people.  Bat  bere,  above  all,  whatever  was  tnüj 
Scottish  coold  not  fall  to  be  truly  appropriate  in  the  presenct 
of  the  great  genius  to  whom  whatever  is  Scottish  in  thoogbt, 
in  feeliogi  or  in  recdlection,  owes  so  large  a  share  of  its  pro- 
longed,  or  reanimated,  or  ennobled  exbtence.  The  poet  of 
Roderifik  JDhu,  and — sonder  favour — tbe  poet  of  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor,  does  well  assaredly  tp  have  a  piper  among  tbe  re- 
tainers  of  bis  hospitable  mansion.  You  remember,  too,  how 
he  has  himself  described  tbe  feast  of  the  Rhymer : — 

<<  Nor  lacked  they,  as  they  sat  at  dine, 

f%e  MuiUt  Dor  the  tale, 
I^or  gobüeU  of  .the  blooddrad  wine» 

^or  mantUng  quaighs  of  ale." 

•After  the  Highlander  had  played  some  doien  of  his  dmeK. 
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be  was  smumonedy  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  to  re- 
ceive  tbe  thanks  of  the  Company.  He  entered  mare  militari^ 
without  taking  off  bis  bonnet,  and  received  a  buge  tas?  of 
aquavitfle  from  the  band  of  bis  master^  after  whicb  be  witb* 
drew  again— the  most  periect  solemnhy  all  the  wbile  being 
displayed  in  bis  weather-beaten,  bat  bandsome  and  warlike 
Celtic  lineaments.  The  inspiration  of  tbe  generous  fluid 
prompted  one  strain  merrier  tban  tbe  rest,  bebind  tbe  door  of 
tbe  Hall,  and  tben  the  piper  was  silent — ^his  longs,  I  dare  say, 
consenting  mnch  more  tban  bis  will,  for  be  bas  all  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  a  fine  enthusiast  in  the  defights  and  digni^  of 
bis  calling.  So  much  for  Roderick  of  Sbye,  for  siicb  I. 
tbink  is  bis  style. 

His  Performance  seemed  to  diffuse,  or  ratber  to  beighten,  a 
cbarming  flow  of  geniality  over  the  wbole  of  tbe  party,  bat 
QO  where  could  I  trace  its  influence  so  powerfitUy  and  so  de* 
ligbtfally  as  in  the  Master  of  the  Feast.  Tbe  masic  of  the 
bills  bad  given  a  new  tone  to  bis  fine  spirits,  and  tbe  easy 
playfulness  with  whicb  he  gave  vent  to  their  booyaney,  was 
the  most  delicious  of  contagions.  Htmself  temperate  in  tbe 
extreme  (some  late  ill  health  bas  made  it  necessary  he  sboaU 
be  so,)  be  sent  round  bis  claret  more  speedUy  tban  even  I 
could  bave  wished — (yoo  see  I  am  determined  to  bluAt  tbe 
edge  of  all  your  sarcasms) — and  I  assure  you  we  were  all  too 
well  employed  to  think  of  measuring  oar  bumpers.  Do  not 
suppose,  however,  that  there  is  any  tbing  like  display  or 

formal  leading  in  Mr.  S ^'s  conversation.    On  tbe  coii* 

trary ,  every  body  seemed  to  speak  tbe  more  tbat  be  was  tbere 
to  bear— and  his  presence  seemed  to  be  enoagh  to  make  every 
body  speak  delightfally— -as  if  it  bad  been  tbat  some  princely 
musician  had  tuned  all  the  strings,  and  even  ander  tbe  sway 
of  more  vulgär  fingers,  they  could  not  choose  but  discourse 
excellent  music.  His  conversation,  besides,  b  for  tbe  most 
part  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  can  take  a  lively  part  in  it,  al* 
thoagb,  indeed,  none  tbat  I  ever  roet  with  can  equal  himselC 
It  does  not  appear  as  if  be  ever  could  be  at  aloss  for  a  Single 
moment  for  some  pew  sopply  of  that  whicb  constitutts  its 
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Chief  pecnltairity,  and  its  chief  Gbarm ;  tbe  looat  keen  p^reep- 
tion,  tbe  tnost  tenacioi»  meoiory,  and  tbe  moat  briBianc  uaa- 
gination,  faavin'g  been  at  work  tbrongbotit  Ihe  wb«de  of  Iik 
basy  life,  in  Alling  bis  mind  witb  a  störe  of  todmdttal  tratits 
and  anecdotes,  terious  and  comic,  individoal  and  nalMwialy 
fluch  as  it  is  probable  no  man  ever  before  poflsesflcd*    miid  sock, 
still  more  certainly,  as  no  man  of  great  <Nrigiaal  power  ev€r 
before  possessed  in  snbservience  to  tbe  pnrposes  of  ianwmüi'e 
genius.    A  youth  spent  in  wanderi^g  among  tbe  hlilft  aad 
Valleys  of  bis  country,  doring  whicb  he  became  iaifendj 
fiimiHar  witb  all  the  lore  of  tfaose  grey^haired   shcpkcrdi, 
among  wbom  the  traditions  of  warlike  as  wdl  as  of  peswefid 
ttmes  find  their  secnrest  dwelling  place-— or  in  more  eqaai 
converse  witb  die  reücs  of  tbat  oU  scfaool  of  Scottiah  cava- 
fiers,  whose  faith  had  nerved  the  arms  of  so  maay  of  kb 
own  race  and  kindred-— loch  a  boybood  and  saeh  m  joatk 
fand  tbe  foandation,  and  establtshedtbe  earliest  and  mosi  las- 
ing  sympathies  of  a  mind,  wbich  was  destined,  in  aAer  yeu\ 
to  erect  upon  this  foundation,  and  improve  upon  tbese  syn- 
patbiesy  in  a  way  of  wbich  bis  yoong  and  thirsting  spirit 
coold  have  tben  contemplated  bot  little«    Tfarongh  kk  man- 
faood  of  active  and  bononred,  and  now  for  maay  years  of 
glorions  exertion,  fae  has  always  livted  in  the  worM,  and 
among  tbe  men  of  tbe  world,  partaking  in  all  dm  pieasmes 
and  dnties  of  sodety  as  fidly  as  any  ofthose  wfao  bad  ootUng 
«but  such  pleasures  and  sucb  dodes  to  attend  to.    Unitiiig,  es 
never  before  diey  were  nnited,  tbe  babits  of  an  inde&tigabk 
Student  with  those  of  an  indefatigable  obsenrer-^-aiid  doii^ 
kVL  this  witb  tbe  easy  and  careless  graoe  of  one  wbo  is  doiag 
$0j  not  to  task,  bot  to  gratify  ins  hiclinaäons  and  bis  ntäme 
—is  it  to  be  wondered  tbat  die  riches  of  bis  variouB  acqaki- 
tioas  sbonld  fumisb  a  never-failing  sonrce  of  admiratioD  evco 
to  tbose  wbo  have  known  faun  loogest,  and  who  know  Ina 
best?    As  for  me,  eathusiastic  as  I  hnad  always  beeo  in  my 
wcMTship  of  bis  genina-— and  well  as  bis  works  bad  prepand 
me  to  find  bis  conversation  rieh  to  overflowing  in  all' the  ele- 
ments  of  instmetion  as  wdl  as  of  amnitmeBl-^I  coafaa  the 
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• 

F«alit]r  emirelj  surpassed  all  my  antidp^doiMt  and  I  never 
deipiaed  tbe  maxin  nä  admirari  90  heartU;*  as  now. 

I  call  ttow  8ay  what  I  believe  very  few  of  my  friends  ca0 
40i  dial  I  hav€  convened  wttb  almost  all  the  iUostrioiis  poeti 
mir  co0temporarie9^odeed,  Lord  Byrcm  is  the  ooly  excep» 
üoB  Ümi  occiurs  to  me.    Sarely,  I  oeed  not  teil  yon  that  I 
»et  eacb  and  all  of  dma  witb  every  dispodtioa  to  be  gratis 
Sedr^mvid  now  I  cannot  bot  derive  great  pleasore  from  be* 
lag  aUe  to  look  back  npon  wbat  I  have  so  been  privileged 
10  wiHiesa,  and  comparing  in  my  own  aünd  tbeir  different 
MyhB  of  converaation«    Tbe  most  origmal  and  interesting, 
aa  migbt  be  sappoaed,  in  tbis  point  of  view,  are  the  same 
wlwMie   originality    bas    been    mosi  conspicnons  in  otfacr 
tbittgfr*-tbi9  great  Poet  of  Sootland,  and  tbe  great  Poet  ef 
tbe  LatuBS*    it  is,  indeed,  a  very  strikiog  thiog,  how  mucfa 
the  coRversation  of  eacb  of  these  men  barmonises  witb  tbe 
peculiar  vein  of  bis  mind,  as  displayed  in  more  elaborate 
8bape&-*-bow  one  and  entire  tbe  Impression  is,  trtndi  tbe  t/Ch 
tality  of  eacb  of  them  is  cakulated  to  kave  npon  the  mind  of 
an  honooring,  but  not  a  bigotted  observer«    In  listening  to 
Wordswortb,  ii  is  impossible  to  ibrget  Ibr  a  Single  moment 
diat  tbe  aatbor  of  tbe  ''  Excursion"  is  before  yon.    Poetry 
bas  been  witb  bim  ibe  pure  sole  bnsiness  of  life-— be  thinks  of 
notbiog  eise,  and  be  speaks  of  notbing  eise— «nd  wbere  is 
tbe  man  wbo  bears  bim^  that  would  fi>r  a  moment  wbh  it  to 
be  otherwise  ?  The  deep  sonoroos  voice  in  wfaicb  he  pours 
fortb  bis  sottl  npon  tbe  high  secrets  af  bis  divine  art— 4ind 
tbose  tender  glunpses  which  he  opens  every  now  and  then 
into  the  bosom  oftbat  lowly  life,  whose  mysteries  have  been 
bia  perpetnal  inspirations-Hthe  sincere  eamestness  witb  which 
he  details   and  expaiiates^-tbe  innoeent  confidence  which 
be  fteb  in  tbe  heart  that  is  sabmitted  to  bis  working— and 
ike  nnqneitioning  command  witb  wfaicb  be  seeks  to  fasten 
to  bim  every  sonl  that  is  capditle  of  nttderstanding  bis  words 
-«-all  these  tbings  aie  as  they  shonld  be,  in  one  tbat  bas 
Kved  tbe  Bfe  of  aliermis— nmsiiigy  and  oseditating,  and  com- 
posbig  ui  the  sechakm-of  a  hmely  cattage-^oving  and  wor- 
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shipping  the  Nature  of  Man,  but  partakiflg  little  in  tfae  par« 
suits,  and  knowing  little  of  the  habits,  of  tbe  Men  of  tbe 
World.    There  iä  a  noble  simplicity  in  the  wannüi  witb 
which  he  discourses  to  all  that  approach  him,  on  tbe  sabject 
of  which  he  himself  knows  most,  and  on  which  he  feds  most 
— and  of  which  he  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  every  one 
iDUSt  be  most  anxious  to  hear  hioi  speak.    His  poetry  is  tfae 
poetry  of  externa!  nature  and  profound  feeling ;  aod  sncb  h 
tbe  hold  which  these  high  tbemes  have  taken  of  his  intellect, 
that  he  seldom  dreams  of  descending  to  the  tone  in  wbidi 
the  ordinary  conversaüon  of  men  is  pitched.      Hoor  afier 
bonr  his  eloquence  flows  on,  by  bis  own  simple  fireside,  or 
along  the  breezy  slopes  of  his  own  mountains,  in  the  samelofiy 
sijtrain  as  in  his  loftiest  poems — 

*<  Of  Man  and  Nature,  and  of  hvman  life» 
His  haunt,  and  Üie  main  region  of  his  song." 

His  enthnsiasm  is  that  of  a  secluded  artist ;  but  who  is  he 
that  would  not  rejoice  in  being  permitted  to  peep  into  the 
sanctity  of  such  a  seclusion— -or  that,  being  there,  woold 
wish  for  a  moment  to  see  the  enthusiasm  that  has  sanctified  it, 
suspended  or  interrupted  in  its  work  ?  The  large,  dim,  pea- 
sive  eye,  that  dwells  almost  forever  upon  the  ground,  and  tfae 
smile  of  pladd  abstraction,  that  clothes  bis  long,  tremuloiiSi 
melancholy  Ups,  complete  a  picture  of  solemn,  wrapped-op, 
contemplaüve  geniuSi  to  ,  which  amid  the  dusky  concossions 
of  active  men  and  common  life,  my  mind  reverts  sometimes 
ibr  repose  as  to  a  fine  calm  Stretch  of  verdore  in  the  bosom 
of  some  dark  and  hoary  forest  of  venerable  trees,  wbere  no 
voice  is  heard  but  that  of  the  sweeping  wind,  and  far-off 
waters : — what  tbe  Ettrick  Shepherd  finely  calls 


".Great  Nature's  ham, 


Voice  of  the  desert,  nerer  dumb.*' 


S        ,  again,  is  the  very  poet  of  activis  life,  and  that  life, 
in  all  its  varieties,  lies  forever  stretched  out  before  him. 
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brigfat  and  expanded,  as  in  the  glass  of  a  magician.  What- 
ever  subject  be  mentioned,  he  at  once  steals  a  beam  from  bis 
iDirror,  and  scatters  sucb  a  flood  of  tllastration  upon  it,  tbat 
you  feel  as  if  it  had  always  been  manded  in  palpable  night 
before.  Every  remark  gains,  as  it  passes  from  his  lips,  the 
precision  of  a  visible  fact,  and  every  incident  flashes  upon 
your  imagination,  as  if  your  bodily  eye,  by  some  new  gift . 
of  nature,  had  acquired  the  power  of  seeing  the  past  as  vivid- 
ly  as  the  present.  To  talk  of  exhausting  his  light  of  gra" 
tnourie  to  one  that  witnessed  its  play  of  radiance,  would 
sound  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  drying  up  the  Nile.  It  streams 
alike  copiously,  alike  fervently  upon  all  tbings,  like  the  light 
of  heaven,  which  "  shineth  upon  the  evil  and  üpon  the  good,** 
The  eye  and  the  voice,  and  the  words  and  the  gestures, 
seem  all  alike  to  be  the  ready  unconscious  Interpreters  of  some 
imperial  spirit,  that  moves  irresistibly  their  mingled  energies 
from  within.  There  is  no  efibrt — no  seroblance  of  eflbrt — 
but  every  thing  comes  out  as  is  commanded — swift,  clear, 
and  radiant  througb  the  iropartial  medium«  The  heroes  of 
the  old  times  spring  from  their  graves  in  panoply,  and  ^'  drink 
ihe  red  wine  througb  the  helmet  barred'*  before  us ;  or 

"  Shred  their  foemcn's  limbs  away, 

As  tops  the  woodman*8  knife  the  spray" — 

— 'Bat  they  are  honoured,  not  privileged — ^the  humblest  re^ 
tiuners  quit  the  dnst  as  füll  of  life  as  they  do — ^nay,  their  dogs 
and  horses  are  partakers  in  the  resurrection,  like  those  of  the 
Teutonic  warriors  in  the  Valhalla  of  Odin.  It  is  no  matter 
what  period  of  his  country's  story  passes  in  review.  Bnice — * 
Douglas — theur  Kingiy  Foe,  in  whose 


"  eye  was  set 


Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet." 


James — ^Mary — ^Angus — Montrose — ^Argyle — Dnndee— these 
are  all  alike,  notnames,  but  realities — living,  moving,  breath- 
JVig,  feeling,  speaking,  looking  realities — when  he  speaks  of 
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(bem.  The  grave  loses  half  hs  potency  when  he  calls.  His 
own  ima^nation  is  one  majestic  sepulchre,  wbere  the  wiiard 
lamp  buras  in  never-dying  splendour,  and  the  cbaroied  blood 
glows  forever  in  the  cheeks  of  the  embaUned,  and  every  loog- 
sheatbed  sword  is  ready  to  leap  from  its  scabbard,  like  tbe 
Tizona  of  the  Cid  in  the  vault  of  Cardena. 

Of  all  this  more  anon. 

P.  iL 
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TO   THE   SAME. 


Next  morning  I  got  up  pretty  early,  and  walked  fi>r  at 
least  two  hours  before  breakfast,  throngh  the  extensive  yoong 

woods  with  which  Mr.  S has  already  clothed  the  baoks 

of  the  Tweed,  in  every  direcüon  about  his  mansion.  Nothing* 
can  be  more  soft  and  beautiful  than  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
roanding  scenery — there  is  scarcely  a  Single  house  to  be  seeiii 
and,  excepting  on  the  rieh  low  lands,  close  by  tbe  river,  the 
country  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  shep- 
herds.  The  greeu  hills,  however,  all  around  the  horison,  be- 
gin  to  be  skirted  with  sweepiug  plantations  of  larcb,  piae, 
and  oak;  and  the  shelter  which  these  will  soon  afibrd,  most, 
no  doubt,  ere  long,  give  a  more  agricultural  aspect  to  tbe 
face  of  Tweeddale.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  with 
mach  pleasure  of  the  prospect  of  any  sach  changes. — ^I  love 
to  see  tracts  of  countries,  as  well  as  races  of  men,  preserviog 
as  much  as  possible  of  their  old  characteristics.  There  hovers 
at  present  over  the  most  of  this  district,  a  certain  deUcioos 
atmosphere  of  pastoral  loneliness,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
something  like  sacrilege  in  disturbing  it,  even  by  things  that 
dsewhere  would  confer  interest  as  well  as  omameot 

After  a  breakfast  ä  la  fiurchette,  served  up  in  the  troe  styk 
of  old  Scottish  luxttry,  which  a  certain  celebrated  novcüst 
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sieems  to  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  desciibing^^-a  break- 
fasty  namely,  iq  whicb  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  toast,  and  sweet- 
ineatSi  officiated  as  little  better  than  ornamental  out-works  to 
more  solid  and  imposing  fortifications  of  mutton-hani|  hang- 
beef,  and  salmon  killed  over-night  in  the  same  spear  and 
torch-light  metbod,  of  whicb  Dandie  Dinmont  was  so  accom* 
plisbed  a  master — after  doing  all  manner  of  justice  to  this  in* 
teresting  mea],  I  spent  an  hour  with  Mr.  S  in  bis  libra- 

ry^  or  rather,  in  bis  closet ;  for,  though  its  walls  are  quite 
eovered  with  books,  I  believe  the  far  more  valaable  part  of 
bis  library  is  in  Edinburgh.  One  end  seemed  to  be  devoted 
to  books  of  Scots  Law — whicb  are  necessary  to  him,  no 
doubt,  even  bere ;  for  be  b  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  county-— 
and,  indeed,  is  known  among  the  country  people,  who  pa^ 
sionately  love  bim,  by  no  other  name  than  thatof  '^  theSber- 
ra."  The  other  books,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  just  what 
I  should  have  expecteid  to  find  Mr.  S  draw  round  bim  in 
bis  retirement — ^not  the  new  and  flashy  productions  of  the. 
day,  but  good  piain  copies  of  the  old  Englisb  Classics — ^abova 
all,  the  bistQrians  and  poets — together  with  a  copious  inter-^ 
mixture  of  black-letter  romances,  and  Spanish  balladsof  chi- 
valry,  and  several  sbelves  entirely  filled  with  the  best  collec- 
tion  I  have  ever  seen  of  German  Volhmiarchen  and  Volk" 
Mlieder.  Among  these,  no  doubt,  bis  mind  bas  found,  at  once, 
ttseful  employment,  and  delightful  relaxation. 

We  then  mounted  our  horses,  a  numerous  cavalcade,  and 
rode  to  one  of  the  three  summits  of  the  Eildon  Hill,  whicb 
rises  out  of  the  piain  a  little  way  behind  A  ■  ■  d,  and  forms, 
in  ahnost  every  point  of  view,  a  glorious  back-ground  to  its 
towers  and  rising  woods.  We  passed,  before  leaving  Mr. 
S— 's  territories,  a  deep  dingle,  quite  eovered  with  all  man- 
ner  of  wild  busbes,  through  whicb  a  little  screamlet  far  below 
could,  for  the  most  part,  be  rather  heard  than  seen.  Mr. 
S  paused  at  the  rustic  bridge  whicb  led  us  over  this  ra- 

vine,  and  |old  me,  that  I  was  treading  ob  classical  ground— 
that  here  was  the  Huntly  Bum^  by  who^  side  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  of  old  saw  the  Q^ieen  of  Faery  riding  in  her  glory, 
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and  called  to  iMs  honr  by  the  shepherds,  from  that  Tcry  cir- 
cumstance,  the  Bogle  or  GfoUtn  Bum.  He  then  went  od  lo 
repeat  the  fine  words  of  the  original  Praphesia  ThtmuB  de  Er- 
cüdoum. 

f- 

<<  fai  a  iBAd  «8 1  was  lebti 

In  the  grylung  of  the  day» 

Ay  alone  as  I  went 

In  Handy  bankys  me  for  to  play : 

I  Baw  the  tfaroslyl  and  the  jay, 

The  mavis  moved  of  her  sänge» 

The  wodwale  sang  notes  gay» 

That  all  the  wood  about  ränge  -. 

In  that  longing  es  I  lay 

fJttdemeath  a  denie  tree» 

I  was  aware  of  a  ladye  für 

Cam  riding  over  a  fair  lee— 

Her  palfray  was  dappil  graye, 

Such  one  saw  nerer  none, 

As  the  san  In  somer's  day, 

AU  about  that  ladye  ahone,"  £e.  &o. 

I  could  not  bat  express  my  delight  to  find,  that  the  sccn€ 
of  se  many  romantic  recoUections  was  included  within  the 
domains  of  the  great  inheritor  of  the  glories  of  '^  TraeTho» 
mas,"  and  promised  to  my  seif  to  pay  a  more  leisoiely  viät  lo 
Huntly  Bank  and  the  Gobiin  Born.  From  this  we  passed 
Hgbt  up  the  hiU,  the  ponies  here  being  as  perfectly  indqpen- 
dent  as  our  own  of  turnpike  ways,  and  as  scomfid  of  per- 
pendicidar  ascents.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however, 
witb  Mr.  S  's  horsemanship — for,  in  spite  of  the  lameness 
m  one  of  bis  legs,  he  manages  bis  steed  witb  the  most  com- 
plete  mastery,  and  seems  to  be  as  mnch  at  faome  in  the  sad- 
äle,  as  any  of  bis  own  rough-riding  Deloraines  or  Lochinvars 
could  have  been.  He  is,  indeed,  a  very  strong  man  in  all  the 
rest  of  bis  frame-— the  breadth  and  massiness  of  bis  iron  mus- 
icles  bdng  evidently  cast  in  the  same  mould  witb  those  of  die 
old  "  Wats  of  Harden,"  and  ^^  Bauld  Rutfaerfuirds  that  wen 
fow  stout^'  We  took  several  ditches  that  wonld  bave  asto- 
mshed  nine-tentbs  of  the  Epsom  racers,  and  he  was  always 
foreinoftt  at  the  leap.    AU  around  the  ton  of  tbe  UO,  diere- 
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fldajr  be  seen  the  remains  of  Roman  walls  and  ditches,  whick 
fieem  to  have  been  brought  very  low  down  in  one  direction^ 
in  Order  fo  inclose  a  fine  well — and,  indeed,  the  very  peculiar 
ontUne  of  tbe  Eildon,  leaves  no  doubt,  diat  it  was  die  Tri- 
moniium  of  antiqoity«  The  transitory  Visits  of  a  iew  Romait 
l^ons,  however,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  confer  mach  addi* 
tional  interest  on  this  noble  mountain,  from  whose  summits 
the  scenes  of  so  nany  Scottish  an4  £iiglish  battles  may  be 
leen.  The  name  of  every  hitt  and  every  vailey  all  around  is 
poeticaly  and  I  feit,  as  I  beärd  them  pointed  out,  one  by  one, 
as  if  so  many  old  friends  bad  been  introduced  to  my  ac* 
quaintance  afier  a  long  absence,  in  whicb  I  ha4  thotfgbt  of 
them  all  a  thousand  times.  To  the  left,  at  the  feot  of  the  hill, 
lies  the  picturesqne  village  of  Melrose,  witbthe  Abbots^Law, 
or  Court-Mount,  swelling  close  behind,  and  between  it  and 
the  Tweed,  the  long  grey  arches  of  the  magnificent  Abbey 
itsel£  The  river  winds  away  for  some  miles  amoi^  a  rieh 
snccession  of  woods  and  lawos,  at  the  end  of  whicb  the  fra* 
ternal  towers  of  Dryburgh  lift  themselves  from  among  their 
groves  of  elm. 


■  ■    ■  «  Diyboroagh,  where  with  ehiming  lwe%ä 
The  Uotwliites  sing  in  ehorus,'' 

Thebabk  ground  on  this  side  consists,  among  other  fine  hills, 
•of  the  Colding  Enowes,  so  celebrated  in  Border  song-— on 
the  other  side,  there  is  Ruberslaw,  and  the  Carter,  and 
Dunyon ;  and  farther  off,  the  Cheviots — and  all  between  the 
beautiful  windings  of  the  Teviot.  Rigfat  before  my  eye,  Mr. 
S  pointed  out  a  small  round  tower,  perched  upon  some 
irregulär  crags,  at  the  dista,pce  of  some  few  miles— Smayl- 
holm  Tower, — the  scene  of  the  Eve  of  St  John,  and,  what 
is  still  better,  the  scene  of  the  early  youth  of  the  Poet  bim- 
seif.  It  was  here,  he  told  me,  that  in  years  of  feebleness, 
whicb  afibrded  little  hope  of  the  vigorous  maabood  which 
has  foUowed  them,  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  an- 
cient  female  relatiöns,  wbo,  in  watching  by  bis  side,  were 
never  weary  of  cbaunting,  tQ  ibe  aad  music  of  tbe  Border^ 
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die  scattered  relic8  of  that  Minstrelsy  of  Love  and  War, 
which  he  hiinself  has  smce  gatbered  and  preserved  wUb  so 
{MOOS  veneration.  The  sitaation  of  the  Tower  must  be 
charming.  I  remember  of  no  poet  whose  infancy  was  passed 
in  so  poetical  a  scene.  But  he  has  touched  all  tbis  most 
gracefully  himself : 

«  He  passed  the  court-gate,  and  be  oped  the  tower-grate. 

And  he  monnted  the  nanow  stair» 
To  the  bartiian  seat,  wbere  with  maids  that  on  her  wait. 

He  found  his  Lady  fair. 

**  Ihat  Lady  sat  in  moornfol  mood, 

iMfkedaoerhiüandtaUf 
O'cr  T^veofi  Jkirflood,  €md  MtrUmn's  waodf 

And  all  down  TwioldaU.*' 

0 

Taming  agam  to  the  left,  Mr.  S pointed  out  to  me 

an  opeiiing  in  the  hills,  where  the  Leader  comes.doirn  ro 
mingle  with  the  Tweed — ^by  whose  side  the  remains  of  the 
Rhymer's  old  Castle  are  yet,  I  believe,  to  be  seen  ;  although, 
in  conformity  with  one  of  the  Rhymer's  own  prophecies, 
the  hall  is  deserted,  and  the  land  has  passed  to  otber  blood.* 
The  whole  scene  has  been  embraced  by  Mr.  S  hiinself, 

in  the  opening  of  oneof  his  finest  ballads: — 


«  When  seven  jrean  more  were  come  and  gone. 
Was  war  Ihrough  Scotland  spread ; 

And  Ruberslaw  shewed  high  Dunyon 
His  beacon  biasing  red. 

«  Then  aO  by  bonny  Colding  Know, 

Pitched  pallions  took  their  room  ; 
And  crested  heims  and  spears  a-rowei 

Glanced  gaUy  Ihnmi^  the  broom. 

«  The  Leader,  roUing  to  the  Tweed» 
Rescrands  the  emsensie ; 

•  «The  haie  sali  Idttle  on  my  hearth-staae, 
And  there  Beyer  saH  bt  Laird  Learmont  agam." 
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Thtty  roiued  tiw  deer  from  Caddenheady 
To  difltant  Torwoodlee. 

m  m 

'<  The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoane, 

In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hau ; 
And  there  were  knigfats  of  Mgb  renown. 

And  Mies  laced  in  pell/'  &o.  bc. 

But  if  I  were  to  quote  all  the  poetry  conneGted  with  the  scenes 
amoDg  wincb  I  now  stood— 'in  trntb,  my  letter  might  easily 
becoroe  a  volanae. 

After  we  had  fairly  descended  the  hill,  we  found  that  mach 
more  time  had  passed  than  we  had  thought  of— and  with  mö, 
indeed,  I  know  not  tliat  time  ever  passed  more  delightfully-* 
so  we  made  haste  and  retumed  at  a  high  trot — the  chiding 
echoes  of  the  diimer-bell  Coming  to  us  long  ere  we  reached 
A d,— 


'<  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 


1* 


The  evening  passed  as  charmingly  as  the  preceding.  The 
younger  part  of  the  Company  danced  reels  to  the  music  of 
the  bag-pipe,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  been  tempted  to  join 
them,  but  for  some  little  twitches  I  had  in  my  left  foot.  In- 
deed,  I  still  fear  the  good  cheer  of  the  North  is  about  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  usual  way ;  but  Heaven  send  the  reckoning 
may  not  be  a  long  one.*  At  all  events,  I  am  glad  the  fit  did 
not  overtake  me  in  the  country,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  give  my  Company  to  any  body  but  Mr.  Om^in  dilring  the 
Visitation. 

R  M. 
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LETTER   LIU. 

TO   THE    SAM£. 

Anoth^r  morning  was  devoted  to  visiting,  ander  tbe  same 

best  of  all  Cicerones,  tbe  two  famous  niios  of  Melrose  and 

Dryborgby  which  I  kad  seen  from  a  distance,  when  oo  die 

top  of  the  Eildon.    The  Abbey  of  Melrose  has  been  so  often 

the  subject  of  tbe  pencil  of  exquisite  artists-— and  of  late^ 

above  all,  so  much  justice  has  been  done  to  its  beanties  by 

Mr.  Blore,  tbat  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  descriptioo 

of  its  general  efiect    Tbe  glorious  Oriel  Window,  on  which 

the  moon  is  made  to  stream  in  tbe  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrely 

is  almost  as  familiär  to  you  as  if  yourself  had  seen  it — and  so, 

indeed,  must  be  the  wbole  of  the  most  striking  oudines  of 

tbis  venerable  pile«    But  there  is  onc  tbing  about  it  of  which 

you  can  have  no  idea — at  least,  I  had  none  ÜU  I  came  to 

tbe  spot — ^I  mean  tbe  unrivalled  ricbness  and  minuteuess  of 

all  tbe  decorations.    Every  wbere,  witbout  and  within,  the 

doors  and  Windows  are  surrouuded  with  specimens  of  scnlp- 

ture,  at  once  so  delicately  conceived,  and  so  beautifully  exe- 

cuted,  tbat  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  to  compase  tbem  with 

any  tbing  I  ever  saw,  even  in  the  most  magnificent  remains 

of  Gothic  architecture  in  England  or  Normandy.    There  is 

one  cloister,  in  particular,  along  tbe  wbole  length  of  which 

there  runs  a  cornice  of  flowers  and  plants,  entirely  unrivalled, 

to  my  mind,  by  any  tbing  elsewhere  extant — ^I  do  not  say  in 

Gothic  architecture  merely,  but  in  any  architecture  whatever. 

Roses,  and  lilies,  and  thistles,  and  ferns,  and  heaths,  in  all 

their  varieties,  and  oak-leaves,  and  ash-leaves,  and  a  thonsand 

beautiful  shapes  besides,  are  cbiselled  with  such  iniaiitable 

truth,  and  such  grace  of  nature,  tbat  the  finest  botanist  in 

tbe  World  could  not  desire  a  better  hortus  sigcus,  so  far  as 

üiey  go.    The  wildest  productions  of  the  forest,  and  the 

most  delicate  ones  of  the  garden,  are  represented  with  eqoal 

fidelity  and  equal  taste-«-and  they  are  all  arranged  and  com- 
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bined  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is  evident  they  wefe  placed  ihere 
linder  the  eye  of  some  movt  skilfiil  admirer  of  all  the  beautks 
of  etteroal  Natare.  Nay,  there  is  a  human  band  in  another 
part,  holding  a  garland  loosely  in  the  fingers,  which,  were 
itcatoff,  and  placed  among  theElgin  Marbles,  woold,  I  am 
quite  sore,  be  kissed  by  ^e  cognoscenti  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  them  all.  Nothiog  can  be  more  simply — more  genninely 
easy-*-more  foll  of  expression.  It  would  shame  the  whole 
gallery  of  the  Boisserees.  And  yet  all  tfais  was  the  work  of 
an  age,  which  the  long-headed  Presbyterians  round  about 
are  pleased  to  talk  of  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  scarcely  com^ 
patible  even  with  pity*  Ala6 !  how  easy  it  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  oorselves,  when  there  is  no  capacity  to  understand  the 
works  of  others* 

The  min  faas  been  sadly  disfigured  in  former  times,  by  the 
patcfa-work  rqiairs  of  some  disciples  of  the  Covenant,  who 
fitted  np  part  of  the  nave  for  a  place  of  worship,  long  afW 
the  arches  that  supported  the  original  roof  had  given  way 
in  that  quarter.  Soch  was  the  perfection  of  their  barbarity, 
diat  they  sprong  new  arches  in  the  midst  of  this  exqnisite 
chnrcfa,  entirely  devoid,  not  only  of  correspoodence  with  that 
which  they  were  meant  to  repair,  but  of  conformily  with  any 
of  Üie  most  sitnple  rnles  of  the  art-^rude  dumsy  circles,  de«- 
forming  with  their  sacrilegious  intrusion,  one  of  the  most  airy 
canopies  of  stone  diat  was  ever  faung  on  high  by  the  band  o( 
hmnan  skill-^memcM^ble  trophies  of  the  triumph  of  self-com- 
placent  ignorance.  Sureiy  it  was  beneath  the  shadow  <^ 
some  such  outrage  as  this,  that  the  bones  of  John  Knox 
would  have  found  their  most  grateful  repose !  But  the  Pre»- 
b3rterian8  have  now  removed  firoiü  the  predncts  of  the  old 
lanctuary ;  and  the  miserable  little  kirk  they  have  ei^ted  at 
/he  distance  of  a  few  fields,  does  not  disturb  the  Impression  of 
its  awfid  beanty.  The  Abbey  itself  Stands  on  the  gronnd  of 
Ae  Duke  of  Biiccleuch,  who  has  enelosed  it  carefully,  so  that 
What  yet  remains  is  likely  to  remain  long  as  beautiful  as  it  is. 

It  tnust  have  been,  in  its  perfbct  days,  a  boilding  of  pro- 
digious  extent-«-fbr  even  the  thurch  (of  which  only  a  part  is 
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Standing)  Stretches  over  a  larger  space  than  that 
and  there  is  no  question,  the  accommodations  of  the  lordly 
Abbot  and    bis   brethren  most   have   been  in   a    suitable 
style  of  magnificence.    All  about  the  walls  and  outskirts  of 
the  place,  may  yet  be  seen  scattered  knots  of  garden-flowers, 
sprin^ng  up  among  the  tall  grass — ^and  the  old  apple-trees 
that  Cluster  the  village  around,  are  equaUy  the  relics  of  monas- 
tic  cultivation.    The  long  flat  barial-ground  to  the  east  aod 
south,  receives  the  shadows  of  the  shattered  pillars  and  arcbes, 
as  qoiedy  as  it  did  when  all  their  beauty  was  entire — it  is  the 
only  accompaniment  of  the  scene,  which  remains  in  ose  and 
appearance  such  as  it  ever  was.    Within,  too,  the  ancient 
families  of  the  Forest  still  preserve  the  same  resting-places, 
to  which  the  piety  of  their  fore-fathers  established  their  right 
Kers,  Scotts,  Pringles,  Elliots, — ^they  all  sleep  bere  each  in 
their  own  antique  aisle — ^the  same  venerable  escutcheon  car?- 
ed  or  roohen  above  the  dust  of  every  sncceeding  generatioQ. 
After  I  had  seen  as  much  of  this  grand  Abbey  as  one  viät 
would  admit  of,  we  mounted  our  horses  again,  and  rode  to 
Dryburgh,  (a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  only,)  all  the  way 
keeping  close  to  the  windings  of  the  Tweed.    This  edifice 
Stands  on  a  peninsula,  the  river  making  a  circuit  almost  qnite 
round  its  precincts,  and  behind  its  towers  the  whole  slope  of 
the  hills  is  covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  elms,  that  shed  a 
solemn  gloooi  upon  the  ruin — quite  different  from  the  soft, 
undisturbed,  unshaded  loveliness  of  Melrose.    We  passed  the 
river  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  chain-work,  very  elegant  in 
itself,  I  dare  say,  but  not  quite  in  taste  so  near  such  a  scene 
as  Dryburgh. — ^The  bridge  is  one  of  the  many  devices  ofthe 

£arl  of  B j  who  is  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  indeed 

has  bis  seat  close  to  the  Abbey-walls.  A  huge  colossal  statne 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  executed  in  staring  red  free-stooe^ 
is  another  of  bis  devices.  This  monument  of^the  Earl's 
patriotism  is  perched  very  magnificendy  on  the  brink  of  a 
rock  above  the  river — and  must  undoubtedly  appear  a  very 
grand  and  appropiiate  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Cockney  visitants ; 
but  my  admiration,  small  as  it  originally  was,  sufTered  nrach 
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further  dimioutioQi  when  I  was  ioformed  that  the  base  of  the 
Statute  is  made  to  serve  as  a  pot-hcmse,  where  a  rbyiuiDg 
cobleTi  one  of  the  noble  Lord's  many  proleg£es,  vends  ödes, 
el^es,  and  wbisky,  for  bis  own  beboof,  and  tbe  few  remain- 
ing  copies  of  tbat  cbarming  coUection,  ^'  the  Anonymous  and 
Fogitive  Pieces  of  the  Righl  Honourable  tbe  Earl  of  Bucban," 
for  behoof  of  bis  patron. 

The  niins  are  in  themselves  very  süperb— althougb  not  to 
be  compared  in  any  respect  with  those  I  had  just  been  seeing ; 
and  the  Earl  is  virtooso  enongb  to  keep  them  in  the  main  in 
excellent  order.  But  I  confess  the  way  in  which  he  has  or- 
namented  certain  parts  of  them,  was  enough  to  weaken  not  a 
little  the  serions  impression  wUch  the  general  view  of  the 
wbole  produced  upon  my  mind.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
desolate  courts  of  the  Abbey,  he  has  constnicted  a  spruce  lit« 
tle  flower-garden,  with  trim  graveUwalks  and  box-wood  edg* 
ings;— a  fewjargonelle  pear-trees  display  their  well-clipped 
branches,  nailed  in  regulär  lines  upon  the  monldering  walls 
aronndi  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  tall  sign*post  lifts  its  head, 
and  (wbether  it  lies  or  not  I  cannot  say)  proclaims  to  all 
whom  it  may  concem,  the  presence  of  a  less  inviting  crop-«» 
'^  Man-irap*  and  tpring-^gum  sei  in  these  premisea."  A  large 
bust  is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  this  cultivated  spot,  which, 
at  first,  I  took  it  for  granted,  must  be  Faunus,  or  Pomona, 
or  Priapus,  at  the  least ;  but,  on  drawing  near,  I  recognized 
at  once  the  fine  featores  of  the.  noble  proprietor  himself,  hewn 
by  some  village  Pbidias,  with  a  measure  of  resemblance  alike 
honourable  to  the  charms  of  the  subject,  and  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  A  long  inscription  around  the  pedestal  of  the  bust, 
informs  us  in  piain  Latin,  (but  I  have  forgot  the  precise 
words,)  tbat ''  The  great  Author  of  our  being  sends  now  and 
ihen  bright  spirits  antong  mankind^  to  vindicate  hts  own  power ^ 
and  the  dignity  of  our  ncUure  from  the  soffs  of  the  impiousJ^^ 
1  wish  I  had  taken  a  memorandura  of  the  ipsissima  verba, 
After  Wandering  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  towers  and 
Courts,  the  attendant  conducted  us  into  an  immense  vault, 
which  has  been  set  apart  in  tbe  true  Dilettanti  taste,  for  the 
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reception  of  Plaster-of*Paris  casts  of  $ome  otbers  of  tbese 
hight  spiriU.  The  sober  religious  ligbt  of  the  place  did  not 
at  first  enable  me  to  recognize  what  busts  they  were,  bat  a 
sudden  gleam  of  sunshine,  wbich  occurred  very  fortuoateJy, 
loon  discovered  to  me  aootber  edition  of  the  same  featares 
which  I  had  just  been  admiring  ttib  dio.    Lord  B  occa- 

pies  the  central  niche  in  this 

— « temple,  where  tfae  great 
Are  hononred  by  the  nations.*' 

On  bis  right  band  he  has  Homer,  and  oo  bisleft  Mr.  Wattof 
Birmingham,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine.     Mieoakles 
again  is  supported  by  General  Washington,  and  Mr.  Watt 
ty  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     Shakspeare — Count  Rumfbrd — ^Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie — ^Charles  James  Fox — Socrates — Cicero-— 
and  Provost  Creech  of  Edinburg — follow  on  the  left ;  wbile 
on  the  right,  the  series  Heroum  is  continued  witb  equa)  pro- 
priety,  by  the  Author  of  the  Seasons-*-Lord  Nelson — Julius 
Caesar — ^Benjamin  Franklin — Mozart — John  Knox — ^Michael 
Angelo— Aristotle — and  a  rueful  caricature  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — bearing  abundant  marks  of  the  agony  with  which 
tbat  excellent  but  unsophisticated  person  must,  no  doabt, 
have  submitted  to  the  clammy  application  of  the  Savoj^ard 
cast-maker.    There  are  some  dozens  more  of  worthies  dead 
and  living,  who  partake  in  the  same  honours ;  and  aitoge- 
ther  the  effect  of  the  chalky  congregation  is  as  impressive  a 
thing  as  need  be. 

In  riding  back,  I  received  from  Mr.  S  a  good  deal  of 
iiiteresting  antiquarian  Information  concerning  tbese  great 
religioos  establishments,  of  which  there  is  such  an  aocooi- 
mon  quantity  in  this  district  of  Scotland — ^for  tbese  two  I 
have  spoken  of  are  only  the  last  links  of  a  complete  chain  of 
similar  boildings,  w&ich  Stretches  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  from  the  border  of  England.  That  tbese  rieh  eccie» 
siastical  foundations  were,  in  their  origin,  the  pure  products 
of  piety,  I  have  little  doubt;  but  I  as  little  question,  that,  in 
after  times,  they  were  found  to  be  eminently  useful  in  a  more 
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worldly  poiot  of  vlew,  and  tberefore  protected  and  enriched 
hy  tfae  munificence  of  many  saccessive  monarchs,  in  whose 
cbaracter  piety  formed  but  a  slender  ingredienU  Tbe  sanc- 
tity  of  tbe  seil,  sei  apart  for  tbe  Support  of  tbe  Ministers  of 
Religion,  was  reverenced  by  tbe  rudest  foes  tbat  came  to 
seek  spoil  in  Scodand»  and  it  is  easy  to  see  wbat  wisdom 
tbere  was  in  investing  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  tbe 
frontier  soil  with  tbis  protecting  cbaracter.  Tbe  internal 
State  of  tbe  country,  moreover,  daring  tbose  lawless  times  of 
baronial  feuds,  may  bave  rendered  tbe  kings  of  Scotland 
fond  of  Conferring  a«  many  of  their  riebest  fiefs  as  tbey  could 
witb  safety  on  tbe  less  turbulent  cburcbmen— sT  body,  on 
wbose  general  attacbment  to  tbe  cause  of  loyalty  and  order, 
tbey  might  always  tbink  tbemselves  entided  to  depend.  As 
it  was»  I  bave  no  doubt  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  country  tbrove 
mucb  more  uniformly  under  tbe  superintendence  of  tbemonks 
and  abbots  of  Kelso,  Jedburgb,  Dryburgh,  and  MelroBe, 
tban  it  would  bave  done  in  any  otber  bands  wbicb  tbe  times 
could  fumisb — ^and  you  know  tbese  boly  men  were  common- 
ly  bound  by  tbeir  tenures  to  supply  tbe  king's  banner,  eitber 
in  offensive  or  defensive  warfare,  with  tbe  füll  proportion  of 
soldiers  wbicb  tbe  value  of  tbeir  lands  migbt  seem  to  render 
fitting«*  Tbe  rieb  abbeys  of  Nortbumberland,  probably, 
owed  tbeir  wealtb  to  similar  views  of  policy^-and,  perbaps, 
tbose  on  tbe  Wye,  and  elsewbere  along  tbe  marcb  of  our  owb 
principali^i  may  be  accounted  for  in  tbe  same  way. 

P.  M. 

•  Dorbam  was  an  eioeption  to  thu  rale.  Mr.  Snrtaes  manüoiu,  that  oa 
4>ne  occaaioO}  when  tbe  tenanti  of  the  bishoprick  were  caHed  apon  to  coa- 
tribate  tbeir  anlstanceto  aroyal  bort  advanoing  apoo  Sootlandf  Ükef  n- 
fased»  saying,  <<  WeareMy  wark  fiXk^  andmust  stay  bere  where we  bold 
cur  landi  by  tbe  teouze  of  goanSog  tbe  bo^y  of  onr  Bbhop  9t.  Cntfabart/' 
Thl9  plea  was  admitted. 


« 
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LETTER  UV* 


TO   TBE    SAMK. 


Aptbr  various  aUempIs,  I  faave  at  last  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  what  I  am  ioclined  to  tbink  a  very  fair  sketcli  of  tfae 

*  head  of  Mr,  W S .    I  send  yoa  a  copy  of  ii  in  peo 

and  ink,  on  die  otber  side  of  roy  sheet,  and  wonld  hope  yoo 
may  consider  it  wortby  of  a  dodi>le  postage.  I  have  made 
various  drawings  of  him,  both  in  more  solemn  and  more  hi- 
dicrous  moods }  bat  I  tbink  the  expression  comes  of ibis  neaivst 
die  habitttal  cbaracter  of  bis  face.  Study  it  well  tot  a  Jeir 
minutes,  and  tben  listen  to  a  few  of  my  remarks  on  tbe  or- 
ganixation  of  this  remarkable  man. 

In  the  general  form,  so  very  high  and  conical,  and,  above 
aB,  in  die  manner  in  which  the  forebead  goes  into  tfae  top  of 
tfae  faead,  tbere  is  something  wbich  at  once  teils  yon  Ümt  faere 
18  the  lofty  entbasiasm,  and  passionate  veneration  Amt  great* 
aess,  wbich  mnst  enter  into  tbe  composition  of  tivery  ittostiv 
OQS  poet  In  diese  respects,  S—  bears  some  resemblaooe 
to  the  bosts  of  Shakspeare — ^but  a  mucfa  more  close  resem- 
blauce  to  those  of  the  great  Corneille ;  and,  sorely,  CoroeBie 
was  one  of  tbe  roost  favoured  of  all  poets,  in  regard  lo  aU 
that  consdtutes  the  true  poeüc  soaring  of  concepdon.  No 
minor  poet  ever  approaches  to  this  conformation ;  k  k  re- 
served  for  "  Earth's  giaot  sons"  alooe.  It  is  lower  down, 
however,  that  tfae  most  peculiar  parts  of  tbe  oiganizaticm  are 
to  be  tfbund — or  radier  those  parts^  die  positioa  of  wfaioiiy  cloae 
beneath  these  Symbols  of  high  poetical  impetus,  gives  to  tfae 
whole  head  its  peculiar  and  characterisdc  expressimd.  Tfae 
development  of  tbe  organ  of  imitaüon  is  prodigious,  and  tbe 
cont'iguoQs  organ  of  pleasantry  is  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
This  again  leads  oflf  tbe  swell  into  that  of  imaginatioOy  ob 
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which  Ihä  Upper  regioo  resiSi  as  on  a  firm  and  capacioas 
basis.  I  do  not  think  that  the  bead  is  so  long  from  stem  to 
Stern  as  Lord  Byron^s,  which  probably  tndicates  some  infe* 
riority  in  point  of  profoand  feeling.  Like  Lord  Byron's, 
however,  the  bead  is,  in  general,  weil  bronght'out  in  every 
qaarter,  and  there  is  a  freedom  in  tfae  air  wÜh  whtcfa  it  sits 
upon  bis  sfaoalders,  wbich  shoirs  that  natnre  is  strong  in  all 
tfae  didferent  regions— or,  in  other  words,  that  a  natural  ba- 
lance  subsists  among  the  varioos  parts  of  his  Organization. 
I  have  noticed,  on  the  other  band,  tbat  people  whose  strength 
lies  chiefly  in  one  direction,  bave,  for  tbe  most  part,  a  siStS 
aad  conttrained  way  of  holding  thdr  beads.  Wordswortb, 
for  instaoee,  has  the  back  part  of  his  bead*— the  stet  of  the 
personal  feeBngs^-^-snall  and  little  expanded,  and  tbe  conse» 
qoence  is,  that  there  is  nothiog  to  weigh  against  the  prodi- 
gioos  mass  of  mere  niusing  in  front — so  tbat  bis  bead  falls 
ferwanl  in  any  thing  bot  a  gpraceibl  way ;  wbile,  on  tfae  other 
band,  tbe  deficiency  of  grave  enthasiasm  allorws  tbe  self^love 
in  tfae  biflider  parts  <^Mr*  Jeffi^y's  bead,  to  pvsb  forward  bis 
cbin  in  a  style  tbat  prodoces  a  puny  sort  of  effect  To»  Moore 
has  ao  waot  of  entbusiasro,  bot  it  is  not  quite  placed  as  it 
sboaM  be-^or,  at  least,  with  faim  also  die  sincipot  predomi* 
nates  in  an  inresistiUe  degree.  Now  Scott  and  Byron  are 
distiiiguished  firom  all  tfaese  by  a  fine  secure  swing  of  tbe  bead, 
as  if  they  were  prepared  at  all  points.  Lord  Byron's  bead, 
however,  is,  I  think,  still  more  complete  all  througboat,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Scott.  Tbe  forehead  is  defective  in  mach  tbat 
Scotts  possesses,  bat  it  is  very  fine  upwards,  and  tbe  top  of 
Ae  bead  is  wonderfblly  capacioos.  Tbe  back  part,  in  both 
of  tbeir  heaids,  is  manly  and  gallant-looking.  Had  tbey  not 
been  lame,  (by  tbe  way,  what  a  singolar  cmncidence  tbat  is !} 
I  kave  DO  doabt  that  they  wonld  both  haye  be^n  soldiers«— 
and  tbe  world  woold  have  wanted  Mannion  and  tbe  Corsair. 
Lord  Byron's  bead  is,  witbout  doubt,  tbe  finest  in  oar  time — 
I  think  it  is  betler,  on  the  wbole,  than  eitber  Napoleon's,  or 
Goethe%  or  Canova's,  or  Wordsworth's.  The  cbin,  Itps, 
aad  neck,  are  beantifiil'— in  tbe  most  noble  style  of  antique 
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beauty — aodtbenos'e  is  not  unworthy  of  keepiog  thean  Com- 
pany— aad  yet  that  of  Wordsworth  is  more  perpeodiciilar, 
and  belongs  stili  more  strictly  to  the  same  class  which  tbe  an- 
cients,  having  exaggerated  ic  into  tfae  ideal — ^attributed  to  Ju- 
piter.   It  is  better  shaped  in  the  ridge,  tban  any  oose  of  mo- 
dern times  I  have  seen ;  it  comes  down  so  straig^  frora  tbe 
forehead,  that  tbe  eyes  are  thrown  qnite  back  into  che  faead, 
as  in  tbe  ioftiest  antique.     Coleridge  bas  a  grand  head,  bat 
very  ill  balanced,  and  tbe  featores  of  tbe  face  are  coarse — 
altbougby  to  be  siire,  notbing  can  surpass  the  depth  of  mean* 
ing  in  bis  eyes,  and  the  unutterable  dreamy  loxury  in  bis  lips. 
Thomas  Campbell  again,  bas  a  poor  skull  «pwards,  compared 
with  what  one  might  have  looked  for  in  bim ;   bot  tfae  lower 
part  of  tbe  forehead  is  exquisite,  and  tbe  features  are  extremeij 
good,  though  tiny.     Tbey  seem  to  me  to  be  indicative  cS  a 
most  morbid  degree  of  sensibility-^tbe  lips,  in  particolary  are 
nncommonly  delicate,  and  the  eyes  are  wonderfully  expres- 
sive of  poetical  habits  of  feeling«     His  brow  speaks  faim  to 
be  born  with  a  turn  of  composition  troly  lirical,  and^  perfaaps, 
be  sboold  not  have  cared  to  aim  at  other  tiiings.     An  uncom- 
mon  perception  of  sweetness  and  refinement  sits  opon  the 
whole  of  bis  physiognomy,  bat  his  face,  like  bis  raind,  seess 
also  to  glow  ever  and  anon  with  the  greater  fires  of  paurioiisfli 
And  public  glory.    He  sbouki  have  been  a  patriotic  lyricil 
poet,  and  his  lays  would  not  have  failed  to  be  snng^, 

"  Mid  the  festal  city's  blajEe» 
When  the  wine-cup  ahines  in  light." 

Indeed,  why  do  I  say  be  dundd  have  been  f  be  hßs  been,  and 
Hohenlinden,  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England^  and  tKe  Baide(^ 
iht  Balticj  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  tbe  British  Jack 
is  boisted  by  tbe  bands  of  freemen.  I  bsfve  already  saul 
sometbing  about  the  head  of  the  authör  of  tbe  Ide  of 
Palms — and  that  of  the  £ttrick  Shepherd«  Tbey  are  botb 
fine  in  their  several  ways.  That  of  Wilson  is  füll  of  tbe 
marks  of  genuine  eothusig^m,  and  lower  down,  of  inteoce 
perception,  and  love  of  localitie»-^whicb  last  ftaiure,  by  tbe 
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way»  may,  perbaps,  accöuot  for  bis  wild  delight  in  nuDbliog. 
I  have  beard  that  in  bis  early  youth,  be  proposed  to  go  out 
to  Africa,  in  qnest  of  the  Joliba,  and  was  dissuaded  only  by 
tbe  representaüons  made  to  bim  on  tbe  subject  of  bis  remark- 
ably  fair  and  florid  complexion— »bat  I  believe  be  bas  since 
walked  over  every  bill  and  Valley  in  tbe  tbree  kingdom»^- 
haviiig  angltog  and  versifyingi  no  doabt,  for  bis  usual  occu- 
pations,  but  finding  roooi  every  now  and  tben,  by  way  of  ia- 
terlttde,  for  astonisbing  tbe  fairs  and  wakes  all  over  tbese 
Islands,  by  bis  miracaloas  feats  in  leaping,  wrestling,  and  sin- 
gle-stick.  As  for  tbe  Ettrick  Sbepberd,  I  am  told  tbat  when 
Sponheim  was  here»  be  never  bad  bis  paws  off  bim — and 
some  cranioscopical  young  ladies  of  Edinburgb  are  said  still 
to  practise  in  tbe  same  way  upon  tbe  good-bumoured  owner 
of  so  many  fine  bamps.  I  bear  Matbews  bas  borrowed  for 
bis  ^^AtJSome^"  a  saying  wbich  originally  beloogs  to  tbe 
Ettrick  Sbepberd.  Wben  Dr.  Spurzheim,  (or  as  tbe  Nortbem 
Reviewers  very  improperly  cbristened  bim  in  tbe  routs  of 
Edinbnrgb,  Deustersufwdj) — ^when  tbe  Doctor  first  began  to 
feel  out  tbe  marks  of  genios  in  tbe  cranium  of  tbe  pastoral 
poet,  it  was  witb  some  little  difficolty  that  Mr.  Hogg  could 
be  made  to  anderstand  tbe  drift  of  bis  curiosity.  After  bear- 
ing  tbe  Doctör's  own  story««-''My  dear  fellow/^  qaotb  tbe 
Sbepberd,  ^'  if  a  few  knots  and  swdls  make  a  skull  of  genios^ 
IVe  Seen  mooy  a  saft  cbield  get  a  swapping  Organisation  in 
five  minotes  at  Selkirk  tryst" 

Since  I  bave  fonnd  my  way  once  more  into  tbe  subject  of 
Craniology,  I  may  as  well  teil  you  tbat  I  totally  disagree 
witb  you,  in  regard  to  yonr  remarks  upon  my  notion  of  the 
Famese  llercules.  I  do  not  tbink  your  eye  bas  been  suffi- 
dently  trained  in  tbe  inspection  of  living  skulls ;  you  must 
not  venture  as  yet  upon  tbe  antiqne,  in  wbich  tbere  is  always 
some  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  proper  and  necessary  ex- 
aggeration  of  artists,  thatknew  well  enougb  wbat  was  right, 
bat  knew  also  that  things  sbould  be  broadly  told,  wbich  are 
meant  for  the  distant  eye.  Tbe  Theseus  is  anotber  statoe 
of  a  bero  of  somewhat  tbe  same  kind,  and  on  looking  into 
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these  thtngs  niore  leisurely,  I  am  inclioed  U>  tbink  yoa  wiU 
find    iD    it  also  GODfirmation  of  all   that  I  said.      Id  tfais 
town,  tbere  is  at  ihe  Drawing  Acaderny,  a  cast  of  this  Elgin 
Marble,  which  I  saw  ooly  yesterday,  and  I  am  never  weary 
of  seeing  any  copy,  however  faint,  of  tbat  glorioas  original. 
The  most  remarkable  tbiog  about  tbe  Organization  of  the 
Theseus,  boweveri  is  that  the  front  part  of  tbe  bead  is  higber 
than  tbe  back  part,  which  is  a  circumstance  tbat  very  seldom 
occurs  in  Nature.    I  am  not  sure  wbetber  tbe  form,  eve&  of 
tbis  part  of  the  Theseus,  bas  not  been  defaced  by  tbe  wealfaer» 
and  I  think  that  in  the  cast  tbere  is  some  look  of  a  JoiDiDg. 
as  if  the  Upper  bemisphere  of  tbe  bead  had  been  fbund  se- 
parate, and  afterwards  united  to  the  statue.    Tbis  is  a  pro- 
found  and  delicate  question,  and,  as  I  pass  tbrough  Liondoo, 
I  sliall  certainly  endeavour  to  bave  a.  committee  of  craoiolo- 
gists  sumraoned  together  to  inquire  into  the  fact — as  ooe 
ypon  which  the  most  important  conclusions  may  depend.    My 
own  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  sculptor  probably  did  make  tbe 
front  part  of  the  bead  higher  than,  or,  at  least,  eqaally  high 
with,  the  back  parts.    In  most  human  heads,  the  point  of 
will  is  the  higbest  part^*-and  from  thence  tbere  is  a  slc^ 
more  or  less  coming  down  to  tbe  forehead«    In  ihe  Apollo 
Belvedere  the  slope  is  not  much,  and  the  line  wbicfa  it  de- 
scribes  is  convex  and  swelliug.    Now,-  in  the  Hercules  Far- 
nese,  making  allowance  for  the  irregularities  of  tbe  bair, 
tbere  is  no  slope,  but  a  level.    If  you  ]ook  down  on  tbe  top 
of  the  bead  of  tbe  Hercules,  you  will  find  it  a  very  long 
ooe.    The   forehead  is  far  pushed  out — the  middle  is  large 
*^and  the  animal  facolties  are  copious.    The  bead  of  die 
Apollo,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  long  in  tbe  same 
Proportion — and  it  is  Singular  how  litde  the  forehead  is  ex- 
panded,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  bead. 
But  I  think  the  ancients  had  a  notion  that  a  small  forebead 
expresses  youtb. 

But  die  animal  faculdes,  even  of  tbe  Hercules  hioiself, 
are  quite  Lillipuüan  compared  with  those  of  a  late  botet- 
keeper  in  this  town,  of  whom  a  bust  was  taken  aAer  bis 
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death,  by  particular  request  of  ray  frieod   W  This 

mans  head  (his  natne  was  Maccullocb«)  is  shaped  exactiy 
like  a  jelly-bag,  the  animal  propensities,  below  and  behind, 
baving  apparcndy  drawn  down  to  them  the  whole  of  the 
Juices,  from  which  bis  Organization  above  ought  to  bave 
been  supplied.  His  ears  can  scarcely  be  seen  for  the  masses 
of  luxurious  prominence  among  which  they  are  buried,  and 
no  mad  bull  was  ever  thicker  just  above  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a  persoQ 
should  have  died  io  the  prime  of  life — ^he  must  bave  been  a 
fine  living  symbol  of  the  Epicureanism — not  of  the  garden 
— but  of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar.  His  forehead  is  low  and 
retreating,  his  nose  short,  and  snubbed  ap  at  the  end — ^the 
nostrils  purfled  and  swelied  out  as  they  were  no(,the  recep- 
taclcs  of  air,  biit  apertures  made  expressly  for  blowing  out 
the  fumes  of  wine — perhaps  tobacco— and  his  throat  looks 
as  if  it  were  never  intended  to  be  otherwise  than  gorged  with 
good  cheer.  Altogether  he  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  fine  old  toping  satyrs  I  have  seen  on 
antique  vases.  I  am  told  this  man  was  of  great  use  to  Edin- 
burgh, by  introducing  many  most  striking  iraprovements  in 
all  departments  of  the  profession  wherein  Nature  had  fitted 
him  so  eminently  to  excel.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
dinner  well  set  down  in  a  Northern  tavem,  tili  this  great 
genius's  jelly-bag  head  was  set  to  work,  and  now  I  confess 
the  North  appears  to  me  to  be  in  all  these  respects  treading 
fast  on  the  kibes  of  the  South.  I  think  there  is  no  qnestion, 
the  tavern-keepers  of  Scotland  ought  to  canonize  Macculloch 
as  their  patron  saint,  and  put  up  his  effigy  over  tbeir  doors,  as 
time  out  of  mind  the  tobacconists  have  placed  over  theirs  that 
of  the  celebrated  Negro,  who  smoked  in  one  day  tbe  weigbt 
of  his  own  body  in  segars. 


*   P.M. 
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letti:r  LV. 


TO  THE  SAME« 


I  KHow  not  bow  maoy  days  I  might  bave  lingered  in  4e 

delightful  Society  of  A -d,  had  it  not  been  thal  I  had  pro- 

mised  W— -  to  be  back  in  Edinburgh  by  a  particalar  daj 
at  dinner,  aud  I  was  tbe  less  willing  to  break  my  eDgag^ 

tnent,  as  I  understood  Mr.  S was  to  coine  to  lown  in 

the  course  of  a  week,  so  that  I  should  not  be  compelW  to 
take  roy  final  leäve  o{  him  at  bis  own  seat.  I  quitted,  how- 
cver,  with  not  a  little  reluctance,  the  immediate  sccneofso 
much  plcasure^— and  the  land  of  so  many  noble  recoBecü«» 
The  moruing,  too,  onwhichl  departed,  wascoldandmisty; 
the  vapoars  seemed  an  willing  to  melt  abom  the  hill-tops;  aiw 
I  forded  the  darkened  waters  of  the  Tweed  in  assuredly  a 
rery  pensive  inood.  Muffled  in  my  cloak  above  tbeears,  I 
witnessed  rather  than  dirccted  the  motions  of  the  shandrydan, 
and  arrived  in  Auld  Reekie,  afier  a  ridc  of  more  tban  thiitj 
miles,  almost  without  having  escaped,  for  a  Single  secm 
from  the  same  cloud  of  rcverie  in  which  I  had  begnn  t» 
jo«rney, 

The  character  of  the  eminent  man  whom  I  had  been  seeinji 
and  the  influence  which  bis  writings  have  prodoced  opoo  ^ 
country,  were,  as  might  be  sapposed,  the  main  ingre* 
of  all  my  meditetion.    After  having  conversed  witb  »^ 
S— ,  and  so  become  familiär  with  the  features  of  biscoüo- 
tenance,  and  the  tones  of  bis  voice,  it  seemed  to  me  a« 
had  been  furnished  with  a  new  key  to  the  whole  parposc 
bis  intellectual  labours,  and  was,  for  the  first  timc,  lo 
tuation  to  look  at  the  life  and  genius  of  the  man  with  an  eye 
of  knowledge.    It  is  wonderful  how  the  roere  seeing  o 
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«  peraoD  gives  conceotratioD,  and  compactness,  and  distinct« 
ness  to  one'ft  ideas  od  all  subjects  connected  with  bim :  I 
BptBk  for  oiyself — ^to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  commentaries 
upoD  tbe  oaeaning  of  any  autbor,  is  a  good  image  of  bis 
&ce — and,  of  course,  che  reality  is  &r  more  precious  than 
any  image  can  be. 

You  bave  often  told  me  that  W  ■       S  has  been  ex* 

oelled  by  several  other  poets  of  bis  timci  in  regularity  and 
beauty  of  composition  $  and  so  far  I  bave  agreed,  and  do 
süU  agree  witb  you.  But  I  tbiok  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  far  more  tban  any  otber  poet,  or  any  otber  author  of  bis 
time,  be  is  entided  to  claim  credit  for  tbe  extent  and  impor^ 
tance  of  tbe  class  of  ideas  to  wbicfa  be  has  drawn  tbe  public  9tr 
tention ;  and  if  it  be  so,  wbat  small  matters  all  bis  deficiea^ 
cies  or  inregularities  are,  wben  put  in  the  balance  agaituut 
such  praise  as  tbis«  Ata  time  wben  tbe  literature  of  Scotr 
laod — and  of  England  tOo->— was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  destitute  of  command  over  every  thlng  but  tbe  mere 
«pecnlative  nnderstanding  of  men— this  great  genius  seems  to 
have  been  raised  up  to  counteract,  in  the  wisest  and  best  of 
all  ways,  this  unfortuoate  teodency  of  bis  age,  by  re-awaken- 
ing  tbe  sympathies  of  bis  coontrymen  for  the  more  energetic 
cbaracters  and  passions  of  tbeir  forefathers.  In  so  doing  be 
employedf  indeed,  witb  tbe  skiU  and  power  of  a  true  master, 
and  a  true  pbilosopber,  wbat  constitutes  tbe  only  effectual 
means  of  neutralizing  that  barren  spirit  of  lethargy  into  wbich 
tbe  progress  of  dviUiation  is  in  all  countries  so  apt  to  lull 
the  feelings  and  imagjnatioos  of  mankind.  Tbe  period  du- 
ring  wbich  most  of  bis  works  were  prodoced,  was  one  of 
xnigbty  stroggles  and  commotions  throagbout  all  Europe, 
and  tbe  experience  of  that  eventful  period  is  sofficient  to  prove, 
that  tbe  greatest  political  anxieties,  and  tbe  most  important 
international  struggles,  can  exert  little  awakening  influeoce 
.  upon  tbe  character  and  genius  of  a  people,  if  the  private  life 
of  its  citixens  at  bome  remains  limited  and  monotonous,  and 
confines  tbeir  personal  experience  and  tbe  ränge  of  tbeir 
Iboughts.    Tbe  rational  matter-of-fact  way  in  wbich  all  great 
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publc  concerns  are  now-a-days  carried  forward,  is   safficieoc 
to  throw  a  damp  npon  tbe  most  sdrring  Imagination.     Wan 
are  began  and  concluded  more  in  reliance  upon  the  strengdi 
of  money,  than  on  the  strength  of  minds  and  of  men — ^vofes, 
and  supplies,  and  estimates,  and  regulär  busioess-like  des- 
patches,  and   daily  papers,  take    away    among    tbem    tbe 
greater  part  of  tbat  magnificent  indistinctness,  tbrougfa  wbicb, 
in  former  times,  the  great  games  of  warfare  and  statesman- 
shtp  used  alike  to  be  regarded  by  tbose  whose  inierests  were 
at  stake.    Very  litlle  room  is  left  for  enthusiasno,  when  peo- 
ple  are  perpetuatty  perplexed  in  theircontemplationsof  great 
actions  and  great  men,  by  the  congratulating  pettinesses  of 
tbe  well-disposed  on  one  side,  and  the  carping  meannesses  of 
the  envious,  and  the  malevoient,  and  the  little-minded,  on  tiie 
other.     The  circle  within  whicb  men's  thoughts  move,  be- 
Gomes  every  day  a  narrower  one — ^and  they  learn  to  travel 
to  all  tbeir  conclusions,  not  over  the  free  and  generous  raages 
of  principle  and  feeling,  bat  along  the  piain,  hard,  dasty  high» 
way  of  calculation.     Now,  a  poet  like  Walter  Scott,  by  eo* 
quiring  into  and  representing  the  niodes  of  life  in  earlier  times, 
employs  the  imagination  of  bis  coantrynen,  as  a   meaos  of 
making  them  go  tbrougb  the  personal  experience  of  tbeir  ao- 
cestry,  and  of  making  them  acquainted   with  the   varioos 
courses  of  thought  and  emotion,  by  which  tbeir  ibr^lathers 
bad  their  genius  and  characters  drawn  out — thiogs  to  wfaicb» 
by  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  modern  life  and  socielyt 
we  have  been  rendered  too  much  strangers.     Otber  poets^ 
such  as  Byron,  have  attempted  an  analogoas  operadoo,  br 
carrying  us  into  foreign  countries,  where  society  is  still  com* 
paratively  young — bat  tbeir  metbod  is  by  no  meaos  so  bap- 
py  or  so  coniplete  as  Scott's,  because  tbe  people  amoog 
whom  they  seek  to  interest  us,  have  national  characters  to- 
tally  different  from  our  own — whereas  those  wbose  miods  be 
Gxbibits  as  a  Stimulus  to  ours,  are  feit  at  once  to  be  ^eat 
kindred  Originals,  of  which  our  every-day  expertenee  shoirs 
US  copies,  faint  indeed,  but  capable  of  being  worked   into 
Btronger  resemblance.    If  otber  poets  sbould  afterwards  seek 
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and  collect  their  materials  from  the  sarae  field,  tbey  may  per- 
faaps  be  able  to  prodace  more  fintshed  composiüons,  bat  the 
bonour  of  being  the  Patriarch  of  the  NatioDal  Poetry  .of 
Scotlandy  oiust  alwas  remain  in  the  possession  of  Walter 
Scott.  Nay,  wbatever  direction  the  genius  of  bb  country- 
men  may  take  in  future  years,  tfae  benefit  of  bis  writings 
mast  ever  be  experienced  in  the  great  resuscitation  of  slum- 
bering  eleoients,  which  tbey  have  produced  in  the  national 
mind.  Perhaps  the  two  earliest  of  bis  poems,  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  and  Marmion,  are  the  most  valuable,  because 
tbey  are  the  most  impregnated  witb  tfae  peculiar  spirtt  of 
Scottish  antiquity.  In  bis  subsequent  poems,  be  made  too 
tnuch  use  of  the  common  materials  and  machinery  employed 
in  the  populär  noveU  of  ihat  day,  and  descended  so  faras  to 
hinge  too  rauch  of  their  interest  upon  the  common  resources 
of  an  artfally  constructed  fable«.  In  like  manner,  in  those 
prose  Tales-— which  I  no  more  doubt  to  be  his  than  the 
poems  he  has  poblbhed  witb  bis  name — ^io  that  deligbtfol 
series  of  works,  which  have  proved  their  author  to  be  the 
nearest  kinsman  the  creative  inlellect  of  Shakspeare  has 
ever  had — the  best  are  tbose,  the  interest  of  which  is  most 
directly  and  bistorically  national — ^Waverley  and  Old  Mor- 
tality.  The  wbole  will  go  down  together,  so  long  as  any 
national  character  survives  in  Scotland — and  tbemselves  will, 
I  nothing  question,  prolong  the  existence  of  national  char- 
acter there  more  effectually,  than  any  other  Stimulus  its 
waniog  strength  is  ever  likely  to  meet  wich«  But  I  thiuk 
the  two  I  have  mentionedi  will  always  be  considered  as  the 
brightest  jewels  in  thts  ample  crown  of  unquenched  and  un*- 
quenchable  radiance.  What  Shakspeare  has  done  for  the 
civil  wars  of  the  two  Roses,  and  the  manifestations  of  nation- 
al mind  preduced  by  the  influence  of  the  old  baronial  feuds 
—what  the  more  than  dramatic  Clarendon  has  done  for  the 
great  period  of  contest  between  the  two  majestic  sets  of  prin- 
ciples,  upon  wbose  union,  niatured  and  tempered,  the  mo- 
dern Constitution  of  England  is  founded — the  same  Service 
bas  been  rcndei'ed  by  the  autbor  of  thesc  Tales,  (whosoever 
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be  may  be,)  to  the  mctet  ioterestiag  times  in  il»e  hUtorj  d 
tbe  national  mind  of  Scodand — the  tinies,  whcn  all  tbe  vari- 
oas  Clements  of  her  character,  religiou»  and  politica],  wert 
cxhibited  in  iheir  most  livel^  fermcntation  of  sharpness  and 
vigonr.  A»  for  the  complaiots  which  bave  been  made  of  an- 
fairness  and  parüafity,  io  the  views  which  he  has  given  rf  tbe 
various  parties — ^I  think  they  are  not  only  exaggerated,  bot 
altogether  absurd.  It  is,  iodeed,  very  easy  to  see  to  wincb 
side  the  Poet's  own  early  prejudicies  bave  given  bis  mind  a 
leaning— bat  I  think  it  is  no  less  easy  to  see  that  tberomancc 
of  bis  predilecuons  bas  been  tempered  and  cbasiened  by  as 
fine  a  mixtare  of  sober  reflection  and  generoos  candovr,  as 
ever  entered  ioto  the  composition  of  any  man  of  high  and 
enthusiastic  feeling.  There  is  too  much  chivalry  aboot  tbe 
man,  to  allow  of  bis  treating  bis  foe»  uafairly ;  and  bad  be 
been  really  disposed  to  inji^e  any  set  of  men,  be  had  wea- 
poDs  enough  at  bis  disposal,  very  diflkrent  frooi  any  which 
even  bis  detractors  can  accuse  bim  of  having  employed,  Boi 
enough  of  such  fooleries ;  they  are  only  fit  for  tbose  wbo 
bave  uttered  them— a  set  of  persons,  by  the  way,  who  migb 
bave  been  expected  to  bear  a  litde  innoceat  ridicale  witfa  a 
little  more  Christian  equanimity,  after  so  ample  experieooe  of 
the  "  Cachinno  morwtrarier" 

Altogether,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Situation  of  Scot- 
land,  as  to  literature,  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  No  large  crof 
of  indigenous  literature  sprung  out  of  its  own  feelings  at  tbe 
time  when  the  kindred  spirit  of  England  was  in  that  way  so 
prolific.  The  poets  it  produced  in  the  former  times  were  at 
most  all  emigrants,  and  took  up  the  common  stock  of  ideas 
that  were  floating  in  England ;— or  at  least  their  works,  libe 
tbose  of  Thomson,  had  no  relation  to  their  own  countiy  ia 
particular,  or  its  modes  of  feeling.  It  is  a  difficnlt  quesdon 
how  two  countries,  standing  in  the  relation  of  England  and 
Scotland,  should  manage  with  their  respective  talents  and  bis- 
tories.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  very  considerble 
difierence  in  their  national  genius — and  indeed,  the  Scots  seem 
to  resemble  the  Englisb  much  more  in  their  power  of  thooght 
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than  in  their  tum  o(  cbaracter.  Tbeir  first  remarkable  ex- 
hibition  of  talent  was  entirely  in  tbe  lioe  of  tbonght — ^Hume, 
Smith,  and  the  rest  of  that  scfaool,  are  examples.  Tbe 
Scots  dialect  never  baving  been  a  written  laogaage,  at  least 
to  aoy  important  extent,  and  tbere  being  no  literary  monu- 
ments  belonging  exclnsively  to  Scotland,  of  course  tbe  asso- 
ciatfons  of  tfae  literary  men  were  formed  on  English  modeis 
and  on  English  works.  Now,  after  two  nations  bave  beea 
long  separate  in  tbeir  interests,  and  have  respectively 
nonrisbed  their  own  turn  of  thinking — ^tbey  may  at  last  come 
to  be  nnited  in  tbeir  interests,  bnt  their  associations  cannot 
be  so  pliable,  uor  can  they  be  so  easily  amalgamated.  An 
Union  of  national  interests  quoad  extemal  power  relates  chief- 
ly  to  tbe  futare — ^wfaereas,  associations  respect  the  past.  And 
here  was  an  unfbrtnnate  circumstance  of  Separation  between 
the  Scots  literati  and  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  people. — ^The 
essence  of  all  nationality,  however,  is  a  pecnliar  way  of 
thinking,  and  conceiving,  which  may  be  applied  to  subjects 
not  belonging  to  tbe  bistory  of  one's  own  country,  although 
it  certainly  is  always  most  in  place  when  exhibited  in  con- 
jonction  with  the  scenery  and  accompanimentsof  Home.  In 
Scodand,  tbere  are  many  things  that  must  conspire  to  wean 
men  from  tfae  past — tbe  disase  of  their  old  dialect — the  un- 
pleasant  nature  of  some  of  the  events  that  have  befallen 
tbem-^tbe  neighbourhood  of  triumphant  and  eclipsing  Eng- 
land, which,  like  an  immense  magnet,  absolntely  draws  the 
needles  firom  the  smailer  ones — the  Reformation,  above  all, 
wfaich  among  them,  w^s  conducted  in  a  way  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate,  causing  all  tfae  old  reKgious  associations  to  be 
considered  as  detestable  and  sinful ;  and  gradnally  sinking 
into  obliTion  a  great  many  ancient  ideas  of  another  class, 
which  were  entwined  with  these,  and  which  were  shaken  off 
also  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  nepars  sincera  irahcUur. 

Puritanism,  by  its  excessive  exclusiveness,  always  brings 
along  with  it  a  nakedness  and  barrenness  of  mind  in  relation 
to  all  haman  attachments,  and  the  temporal  concerns  of  Ute* 
Bat  human  natnre,  in  despite  of  puritanism,  can  never  be 
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utterly  extingubbed.    Ic  still  demauds  some  biunan    ihings 
for  our  affectioDS  to  lean  opon — ^some  thoughts  to  be  dear  io 
our  imaginations,  and  which  we  may  joio  our  country nieii  in 
loving — for  common  attachments  widely  diffused,  niasc  al- 
ways  tend  to  civilize  and  improve  human  nature,  and  afralcen 
generous  and  social  habits  of  feeliiig.     Shakspeare  observes 
in  Coriolanus,  that,  during  tfae  time  of  war,  ciiixeiis  always 
feel  more  benevolent  toward  each  other ;  and  the  reasoo,  no 
doubt,  IS,  that  war  reminds  them  in  what  respects  ibeir  inter- 
ests  and  feelings  concur.     Puritanism  weighs  (oo  bard  upon 
human  nature,  and  does  not  tend  to  draw  out  its  best  aspect 
It  makes  every  man  too  nmcb  the  arbiter  of  bis  opinions  and 
tlieir  Champion — hence  too  much  selMove.     It  makes  bim 
look  with  too  much  jealousy  and  anxiety  upon  bis  neighboors, 
as  persons  in  error,  or  capable  of  leading  bim  iato  error— 
or  as  diflering  in  thcir  convictions  from  those  at  nviiich  be 
bimself  bas  had  the  happiness  to  arrive.     Hence   a  want  of 
cheerfulness,  confidence,  and  settled  good  nature.— Lasdy, 
puritanism  leaves  a  man  alone  to  face  and  fight  the  devil  ap- 
on  the  strength  of  bis  own  virtue  and  jndgment,  which,  I 
dare  say,  Colonel  Harrison  bimself  would  fed  to  be  as  mach 
as  he  was  able  for.     Puritans  confine  their  imaginaäoos  eo* 
tirely  to  the  Scriptures,  and  cut  themselves  oflf  from  the  early 
Romish  legends  of  saints— the  true  mythology  of  Christi- 
anity — the  only  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  poetry  and  tbc 
other  fine  arts  can,  without  too  great  a  breacfa  of  reFereoce, 
mould  and  adapt  to  their  own  pnrposes.   Some  of  them  sureij 
are  exquisite  in  beauty,  and  afibrd  room  for  all  nmnner  of 
play  of  fancy.     I  speak,  you   will  remember,  entirely  with 
an  eye  to  literature.    VVbatever  may  be  the  orthodox  opinioas 
on  these  subjects,  wby  should  poetry  refuse  to  invest  tfaera 
with  preternaiural  attribntes,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine 
poetical  situations  which  sometimes  occur  in  those  old  bis* 
tories  f 

Again,  although  the  bistory  of  Scotland  bas  not  becn 
throughout  ülied  ivith  splendid  or  remarkable  events,  fittedto 
show  off  the  national  character  in  the  mostluminous  and  im- 
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posing  poiots  of  vieWy  yet  few  peraons  will  refuse  to  consider 
the  ScoU  as  a  nation  remarkable — most  remarkable — ^for 
naCural  endowmenta.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  de- 
ineiits  adapted  to  make  a  nation  shine  in  literatare  they  are 
at  all  deficient*  Noir,  when  the  character  of  a  nation  haa 
once  fiilly  developed  itself  in  events  or  in  literature,  its  pos- 
terity  are  too  apt  to  consider  its  former  acbievements  or  wri- 
tings  as  an  adequate  expression  or  symboI  of  what  exists  in 
themselvesy  and  so  to  remain  contented  without  making  any 
farther  exertions — and  this,  I  take  it»  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  what  appears  externally  in  the  history  of  national 
to  be  barrenness,  degeheracy,  and  exhaustion  of  intellectnal 
power^-^so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  advantages 
which  Scotland  possesses  over  England  and  many  otber  coun« 
trieSy  that  she  has  not  yet  created  any  suffictent  monuments 
of  that  **  mightiness  for  good  or  ill"  that  is  within  her. 

If  a  remainder  of  her  true  harvest  is  yet  to  be  reaped— if 
any  considerable  body  of  her  yet  unexpended  force  is  now  to 
make  its  appearance  in  literature,  it  will  do  so  nnder  the  most 
fiivottrable  circumstances,  and  with  all  appliances  to  boot, 
which  the  present  State  of  intellectual  caltivation  in  Europa 
can  fomish,  both  in  the  way  of  experience,  and  as  objects  for 
examination  and  reflection.  The  foUy  of  sligbting  and  con« 
cealing  what  remains  concealed  within  herself,  is  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  pemicious  that  can  beset  a  country,  in  the 
sitaation  wherein  Scotland  Stands.  Althoughi  perhaps,  it  is 
»ot  now  the  cue  of  Scotland  to  dwell  very  much  on  her  owq 
past  history,  (which  that  of  England  has  thrpwn  too  much 
into  the  shade,)  yet  she  should  observe  what  fine  things  huve 
been  made  even  of  this  department,  by  the  great  genins  ot 
wfaom  I  bave  spoken  above — ^and  leam  to  consider  her  own 
national  character  as  a  mine  of  intellectual  wealtb,  which  re* 
mains  in  a  great  measare  unexplored.  While  she  looks  back 
upon  the  hbtory  of  England,  as  upon  that  of  the  country 
to  which  she  has  snspended  and  rendered  subordinate  her  fi>r« 
tunes,  yet  she  should  by  no  means  regard  English  Utert^rej 
as  an  expression  of  her  mind,  or  as  superseding  the  exami« 
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nation  of  wh&t  intellectoal  resoarces  rem^n  unemplojred  wiA« 
in  her  own  domains  of  pecaliar  possession. 

The  most  remarkably  literary  characters  which  Scodand 
prodoced  last  Century,  showed  merely  (as  I  bave  already 
Said)  the  force  öf  her  intellect,  a»  applied  to  matters  of  rea- 
ioning.  The  generation  of  Hume,  Smith,  &c.,  left  matlers 
of  ftefing  very  much  unexplored,  and  prohabljr  coösidered 
Poetry  merely  as  an  elegant  and  tasteful  appendage  1o  tbe 
öther  branches  of  literature,  with  which  they  themsdTes  were 
^ore  conversant.  Their  disquisitions  on  morals  were  meast 
tb  be  the  vehicles  of  ingenious  theorie&— not  of  convictions 
öf  sentiment.  They  employed,  thefefore,  even  in  ibem^ 
Önly  tbe  national  intellect,  and  not  the  ^national  modes  of 
feeling. 

The  Scouish  literati  of  the  present  day  have  inherited  the 
ideas  of  tfaese  men,  and  acted  upon  them  in  a  great  measine 
•^with  scarcely  more  than  thie  one  splendid  exception  of  Wal- 
ler Scott  Whiie  all  the  rest  were  conteoting  tbemselves  iriih 
exercising  and  displaying  their  speculatire  acateness,  tfab  man 
bad  the  wisdom— whetber  by  the  impulse  of  nature,  er  from 
reflection,  I  know  not — to  grapple  boldly  with  the  feelings  of 
bis  countrymen.  The  habits  of  self-love,  so  much  pampered 
änd  indulged  by  tbe  other  style,  must  have  opposed  some  re- 
sistance  to  the  influence  of  works  such  as  bis — ^I  mean  tbdr 
more  solid,  and  serions,  and  abiding  influence  upon  tbe  cba« 
racters  and  mind  of  those  who  read  them ;  but  these  are  onty 
Wreatbs  of  snow,  whose  cold  flakes  are  made  to  be  mehed 
^hen  the  sun  shines  fairly  upon  them.  His  works  are  alto- 
gether  tbe  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  age  of  won- 
ders-^produced  among  a  people,  whose  taste  bad  been  wdl 
trigh  weaned  from  all  these  ranges  of  feeling,  on  whicfa  Aar 
tbain  Inspiration  and  main  power  depend— they  have,  of  them-» 
selves,  been  sofficient  to  create  a  more  than  passionate  retom 
öf  faith  and  homage  to  those  deserted  Clements  of  greatncss, 
in  all  the  better  part  of  his  countrymen.  I  conader  tim,  and 
Us  Countrymen  shoald  do  so,  as  having  been  tbe  sblesavionr 
öf  aU  the  richer  and  warmer  spirit  of  Iiteratnre  in  Scothuid. 
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He  lg,  indeed,  the  FacilHme  Princeps  of  all  her  poets,  past 
aod  present,  aod  I  more  th^n  qaestioQ  tlie  likelihood  of  his 
liaving  bereafter  aoy  ^'  Brother  near  the  throne.'^ 

I  should  like  to  see  a  really  fine  portrail  of  Mr.  S— — ,  rc- 
presentiDg  him.  in  bis  library — or  ratber,  in  his  arinoury  «t 

A dy  mnsingy  within  sight  of  the  silver  Tweed,  upön  some 

grand  eyaciiadon  of  che  national  genius  of  Ins  coantry.  6y 
the  way,  I  shoald  have  told  you  what  a  fine  pictare^ae  place 
ttiis  armoury  is-r^how  its  roof  is  loaded  «iith  fac-simUes  of 
the  best  decora^ons  of  Melrose-^bow  its  Windows  glow  with 
the  rieh  acbievenents  of  all  tbe  o}d  faaiilies  of  Border  renowa 
-— how  its  walls  are  covered  with  hauberks,  jacks,  ibctons,  bills, 
bi^ancU,  claytnoreSy  targets,  and  every  weapon  of  fpray  war» 
&re.— Bot  I  must  not  come  back  to  tßy  dimpt(6ons. 


F.  S.  If  any  of  my  remarks  appear  shört  and  i] 
be  pleased  to  remember  that  they  bave  been  written  und^  aQ 
Üiß  Irritation  of  a  foot  swelling  and  reddeniog  every  hoiur  miß 
mofe  decided  Podagra.  I  feel  tbat  I  am  fairly  in  for  a  fit* 
I  bave  at  least  a  week  of  my  sof a  befi^re  im — so*»  iasttad  oC 
cburet,  and  the  writiog  of  vorUQy  epistleg,  I  ranst  e'en  do  tbß 
best  I  can  with  a  sip  of  water-gmel,  and  ihe  old  luxoiy  of 
Coming  over  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melaneholy.  Once  mopr« 
adieu ! — "  A  stout  heart  to  a  stiff  braei"  as  wo  8|iy  in  9qo^ 
land ;  whicfai  heing  interpreted,  signifies 

<<  Tu  ns  ctdt  malbi  Mi}  coatia  «adeatior  it^.? 
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LETTER  LVL 

TO  THX  BSV.  DAVIP  WILLIAMS  • 

Ut  BEAR  David, 

I  HAVE  not  written  to  yoa  for  these  eigbt  days,  simply 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.    The  fit  faas  beea 
a  severe  ODe,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  weakened,  and  see  that  I 
am  thinned  by  it,  beyond  almost  any  precedin^  example  in 
Biy  own  experience.    My  friend  W— — ,  bow^ver,  was  qohe 
mdefatigable  in  his  aitentions;  and  every  now  and   thcn, 
aome  of  the  new  finends  I  have  made  in  Edinboi^fa  wodd 
be  dropping  in  npon  me  to  relieve  the  tediora  or  the  agooy, 
(as  migbt  happeni)  by  the  charm's  of  their  good^haqaoored  and 
lympatbetic  conversation.      Mr.  J        ,  in  bis  way  booie 
from  the  Parliament-Hotise*-*Mr.  P— ,  imaiediately  alier 
delivtring  bis  lectore — and  sometimes  Professor  L         and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  the  course  of  their  walks,  wer« 
amoag  my  moming  visiters ;  and  I  had  a  regulär  sncces- 
sion  of  poets,  artists,  and  young  lawyers,  sipping  coffee  in 
my  view  evety  evening.    An  old  maid^  lady,  nearly  le* 

lated  to  Mr.  W ^  was  also  particularly  kind  to  me.     Sfae 

aent  her  foot-boy  every  mom'mg,  with  compliments  and  in- 
qoiries,  and  some  small  jar  of  sweetmeau,  or  bottle  of  cor- 
dial|  of  her  own  manufactnre— or  the  like.    lodeed,  W. 
informs  me,.  that  one  day  she  went  so  ftur  as  to  tfarow  out 
some  hints  respecting  a  visit  to  tbe  sick  man,  in  prcpria 
persona  ;  bat  my  friend  easily  spared  me  that  additioa  to  mj 
uneasinesses,  by  on^  or  two  dry  remarks  abont  *'  maiicioiis 
tongues,''  and  the  **  rales  of  propriety."    Bot  now,  my  good 
finend,  I  ain  well  nigh  a  sound  man  again,  and  intend,  God 
willing,  to  walk  out  and  snn  myself  in  Prince's-Street  a 
little  while  to-morrow  forenoon. 

In  th«  meantime  I  have  had  my  sofii  removed  close  to  the 
Window,  which  commands  a  view  of  a  short  street  comomiii- 
Gkting  betweea  St.  Andrew's  Sqoar«  and  Prince's-Streel«- 
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mnd  wfaicfa  is  tolerably  freqnented,  although  not  quite  so 
mach  80  as  I  could  wisb.  This,  indeedi  is  the  oa]y  fault  I 
faave  to  find  with  my  hotel — ^itdoes  not  afibrd  me  ä  sufficient 
peep  of  the  bastle  and  tumult  of  the  city*  In  the  conntry  I 
like  to  be  altogetber  in  the  country-^ot,  I  think  in  a  town, 

• 

above  all  in  a  town-hotel,  the  best  Situation  is  that  which  19 
nearest  the  heärt  of  the  hubbub.  The  heart  is  ratfaer  too 
strong  an  ezpression,  but  I  think  there  is  no  ose  in  having 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  unless  these  avenues  of  know- 
ledge  are  to  be  brougfat  into  ^mething  like  contact  with 
the  busy  sound»  and  sights  of  the  place,  However,-  even  as 
it  b,  by  help  of  a  bright  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  -quick  pair 
of  ears,  I  make  shift  to  gather  some  food  for  my  specülatipn. 
One  thing  has  already  Struck  me — and  that  is,  that  there  is  a« 
much  greater  nuniber  of  gentlemen  in  black  eoats  Walking 
about  than  before  I  was  confined  to  my  couch.  They  seem 
to  bave  poored  into  the  city  during  my  Ulness — and,  indeed, 
Z  see  by'the  newspapers,  that  the  General  Assembly,  or  great 
Annud  Convocation  of  the  Eirk,  is  at  band.  On  these  1 
shall  of  course  keep  an  especial  look-out. 

Those  I'  have  already  remarked,  seem,  in  passing  along, 
to  be  chiefly  occnpied  in  recogniüng  and  shaking  hands 
with  each  other — and  sometimes  with  old  .acquaintances. 
among  the  citiiens  of  the  place*  Their  ^reetings  seem  to  be 
given  and  returned  with  a  degree  of  beartiness  and  satisfac* 
tion  which  inspires  a  favoorable  idea  of  all  parties  concern- 
ed.  1  observed  only  this  mmute,  a  thin,  hardy-looking 
minister,  in  a  blue  spenser  over  bis  sables,  arrested  imme- 
diately  under  my  window,  by  a  jolly-lool^ing  bürgher,  wbo, 
to  judge  by  hb  obesity,  may  probably  be  in  the  magistracy, 
or  Council  at  least  *^Hoo  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Such-a*thing  ?'' 
Said  the  dt,  (for  I  could  not  help  lifting  the  glass  an  inch 
or  two,)  *'  and  hoo  did  ye  leave  all  at  Auchtertirloch 
Manse?  You  must  come  and  take  your.broth  with  us."  To 
which  tlie  man  in  black  replies  with  a  clerical  blandness 
of  modulation — "  Most  certainly — ^you  are  exceedingly  good 
•—and  boo  fares  it  with  your  good  leddy  ?  You  bäte  lately 
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had  an  addition  to  yoar  family/'    **  I  under^taad  £ram  i 
fiiend  in  tbe  North,''  cries  the  other,  ^^  tbat  yoa  ue  not  be- 
bind  me  in  diat  partieolar— -twins,  Doctor !  O,  the  lock  af 
a  manse!"    A  lond  cacbination  foUows  firom  bodi  paities, 
and  afier  a  bow  and  a  acrape—^'  Ycm  will  remember  (out 
o'dock  on  Tuefiday,  Dr.  Macalpine." 

In  die  conrse  of  an  hour  or  two,  I  have  hkve  an  oppartn- 
nity  ot  witnasstng  several  ather  rencounters  of  tbe  sanie  kiod, 
and  I  feei  a  sort  of  contemplative  pleasurein  lookbug  npOB 
tbem,  as  so  many  fortuitoas  idyllia  presenting  themaelvei 
amidst  the  common  tboronghfare  of  tbe  streets.  I  saw,  amoDg 
the  rest,  one  huge  ecclesiastical  figure,  of  an  apoidectk  and 
letbargic  aspect,  moving  dowly  along,  with  big  eyes  gog- 
•gRug  in  bis  head,  anj|  bis  tongue  banging  ont  of  his  nondk 
He  was  accosted  by  an  c4d  lawyer,  wbom  I  had  ofien  re- 
marked  in  the  ParliamentJIoase,  and  who  seenied  tp  deiigbc 
in  reviving  their  juvenile  remembrances,  by  nsing  the  hroad' 
est  Scots  dialect.  Among  other  observations  I  heard,'"  Hecb, 
man !  I  never  think  the  yill  so  gude  noo  as  wben  wa  war 
young" — and  after  some  further  interchange  of  sentiBieeiS) 
^  Ye  wonld  hear  tbal  auld  George  Piper  had  pappit  afl^" 
ige.  &c.  &c  Bat  I  see  Mr.  W-— — 's  old  ydlow  chaiioc  at 
tbe  door — and,  ^besides,  .my  fingers  won't  serve  oae  for  t 
tanger  episile.         ^ 

Ever  yoor's. 

P.  M 

F.  S.  By  tbe  way,  dnring  my  days  of  convalesoeiice^  I 
bave  been  so  vain  as  to  at  for  my  portrait  to  Mr.  John  Wat- 
ton, the  yoong  painter,  of  whom  I  have  said  someifaiqg  in  a 
former  letter.  I  did  this  at  the  urgent  reqnest  of  Mr.  .Kack- 
wood, the  bookseller,  who  bas  teken  a  vehement  deaite  to 
have  ray  efigy  among  those  of  some  other  great  mea  at  his 
tonntry-house.  I  «fear,  however,  tbat  the  State  of  my  healdi 
bas  mad^  tbe  painter  give  ne  a  face  at  kaat  ten  yeais  im 
oU* 
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LETTER  LVn. 


TO  THfi   SAMC. 


Ift  «  «  t  f^ 

Mb.  W— «-^-^  Beeing  that  I  had  recovered  a  considerable 
tteasure  of  my  vigoor,  insisted  upon  carrying  me  with  him 
to  make  my  bow  attbe  leveeof  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  ha$ 
eome  down  as  the  Sang's  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  year.  Detesting,  as  he  does,  the 
Ktrk — its  Creed — and  its  practice — to  wait  in  all  due  form 
upon  the  representative  of  Majesty,  at  this  its  great  festival, 
is  a  thing  which  he  would  think  it  higbly  indecorons  in  him, 
er  in  the  head  and  representative  of  any  ancient  Scottish  ia- 
mily,  to  omit ;  and,  indeed,  he  Is  of  opinion,  that  no  gen- 
tleman  of  any  figure  who  happens  to  be  in  Scotlaud  at  the 
time,  should  faü  to  appear  in  tbe  same  manner.  He  was,  be- 
sides,  more  than  commonly  anxious  in  his  devdirs  on  this 
occasiott,  OB  aceount  of  his  veneration  for  the  blood  of  the 
cid  Earls  of  Douglas,  whose  troe  representative  he  says  the 
Sari  of  Morton  is.  My  curiosity  came  powerfully  in  back 
of  his  zeal,  and  I  prdmised  to  be  in  all  readiness  next  mom- 
ing  at  the  hour  be  appointed. 

In  tbe  meantime,  His  Grace  (for  such  is  the  style  of  the 
Commissioner)  had  already  arrived  at  tbe  Royal  Hotelj 
where,  tnore  avüo,  the  provost  and  baillies,  in  all  the  gal- 
lantry  of  furred  cloaks  and  gold  cfaains,  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  bim,  and  present  tbe  ancient  silver  keys,  symbolical 
of  the  long-vanisfaed  gates  of  tbe  Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh. 
Tbe  style  in  wfaich  the  whole  of  tfais  mock  royalty  is  got  up, 
strikes  me  as  being  extremely  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  I 
hold  it  a  piain  matter,  that,  if  the  King's  majesty  is  to  send 
a  representative  to  preside  over  the  disputes  of  tbe  Scottish 
ninisters  and  eiders,  thn  representative  sfacmld  be  lodged  no 
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whcre  bat  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  whcrc  he   migfat  Bold 
bis  mimic  State  io  the  same  halls  and  galleries    which   migfat 
havc  been  dignified  by  the  feet  of  the  real  monarchs  of  Scot- 
land.    Instead   of  this,  the   Commissioner  is   lodged  in  a 
common  hotel — a  magnificent  one  indeed — ^but   which  bas 
assuredly  nothing  royal  about  it  but  its  name.     And  then, 
its  Situation  is  supposed  to  be  too  distant  from  the  place  where 
the  Assembly  meets,  to  allow  of  bis  Walking  all   the  way 
thitber  in  processioni  as  it  seems  ancient  custona  reqaires  bim 
to  do.    So  when  the  hour  of  meeting  approaches,  tut  Grace 
IS  smuggled  over  the  bridge  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  stock  up 
in  the  Merchani's  Hall  to  receive  the  Company  that  come  to  - 
swell  the  train  of  bis  procession.    The  undignified  ases  lo 
which  the  apartment  is  applied  at  other  times  {Cor  it  serves  ts 
a  reading-room  all  the  rest  of  the  year)  is  enough  to  tlirow 
an  addition,  and  surely  a  needless  addition,  of  ridicole  over 
the  scenes  of  courdy  greeting  to  which  it  is  now  devoted 
But  it  is  within  an  easy  walk  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  that 
counterbalances  all  objections. 

'  Meaning  to  be  in  London,  and  kiss  the  Prince's  band  once 
more,  before  I  retorn  to  Wales,  I  had  brought  mj  old  coart 
Kuit  with  me — the  same  suit  of  roodest  chocolate-coloured 
kerseymere,  David,  which  bas  figured  in  the  presence  of  Eji^ 
George  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  St.  James's— of  Napoleoo 
and  Louis  le  d^sir£  at  the  Thuiileries-^f  smooth  Pios  the 
Sixth  at  the  Vatican — of  solemn  Francis  at  the  Schloss  of 
Vienna — of  grim  whiskered  Frederick  William  at  Berlin— 
of  pale  monastic  Augustus  at  Dresden — ^to  say  noching  of  the 
late  enormous  Hector  of  Wirtemberg,  the  good  wortfaj 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  and  some  score  of 
minor  thrones,  principaliUes,  and  dominations  besides.  I 
took  it  for  granted,  that  I  could  not  make  my  appearaoce  in 
presence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Lord  Lieutenant,  without  monnt- 
ing  this  venerable  garb ;  so  John  had  the  coat,  waiscoat,  and 
breeches  well  aired,  and  amnsed  himself  half  an  evening  in 
polishing  the  steel  buttons  and  buckles — and  my  queue  being 
dropped  into  a  seemly'bag,  and  my  loins  girded  with  mj 
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iather's  somewhat  rusty  rapier — I  drove — once  more  cap-a* 
pee  a  courtier — to  my  rendezvous  io  the  Lawo*Market 

I  found  W  arrayed  in  a  depaty4ieutenant's  uniform  of 

blne  and  red,  with  (albeit  somewhat  againsttherules)  the  lit- 
tle  cros8  of  Dannebrog,  which  he  had  conferred  on  him  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was  in  Denraark— «n  bis  breast ;  but  in 
^ite  of  bis  own  splendour,  be  quizzed  me  anmercifuUy  on 
tbe  sober  pomp  of  my  own  vestments — assuring  me,  tbat, 
except  the  Commissioner,  and  bis  purse-bearer  and  pages,  I 
sbould  find  nobody  in  a  court  suit  at  the  levee.  It  was  too 
late,  bowever,  to  chaDge ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  very  nervous 
man  about  trifles,  I  did  not  choose  to  miss  tbe  sight  merely 
because  I  had  ov^r-dressed  myself  W  's  old  coachman 
bad  combed  bis  wig  in  füll  puff,  and  his  lackey  mounted  be- 
bind US  in  a  fine  gala  livery  of  green  and  white,  as  old  as 
Queen  Ann's  sixpences — so  I  nuestion  not  the  contents  of 
the.yellow  chariot,  outside  and  inside,  made  rather  a  con- 
spicuous  appearance.  Hbwever,  we  soon  reached  the  Mer- 
cbant's  Hall,  and  were  ushered  into  the  Presence-chamber  of 
his  Grace. 

You  know  Lord  Morton,  so  I  donU  need  to  teil  you  that 
the  beir  of  tbe  Douglasses  made  a  bighly  respectable  ap-: 
pearance,  Standing  in  tbe  midst  of  his  circle,  in  blue  and 
gold,  with  tbe  green  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Thislle»  1  bad 
often  Seen  his  k>rdship  ;  so,  afier  being  introduced  by 
W  ,  and  making  my  Iowest  bow,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  ex« 
ercised  my  optics  more  on  tbe  Court  thao  the  Comraissioner 
«—-the  needles  than  their  magnet.  You  never  saw  such  a 
motley  crew  of  homage-doers»  I  myself  and  my  oid  cbo- 
colate  suit  might  be  considered,  it  Struck  me,  as  forming 
a  sort  of  link  between  tbe  officers  in  scarlet  uniform,  and 
the  Members  of  Assembly  in  black  dishabilles,  of  which 
two  classes  of  persons  the  greater  partof  the  Company  was 
composed«  But,  altogelher,  tbere  could  not  be  a  more  mise- 
rable mixture  of  tawdriness  and  meanness«  Here  stood  a 
spruce  Irisb  hero,  stuck  all  over  with  peninsular  medals^  in 
jack-boot8«^herei  a  beavy-headed  minister,  with  his  car- 
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rotty  hair  fiying  ad  libitum  about  bis  ears^-bis  fange  bands 
balf  baried  in  tbe  fobs  of  bis  velveteen  breeches,  and  a  pair 
of  black  worsted  stockings,  hanging  line  upon  lioe,  measore 
upon  measure,  about  bis  ankles«  On  one  side,  a  tall,  statelj, 
very  fine-Iooking  peer  of  the  realm,  clad  ia  solemn  biack 
from  he  ad  to  foot,  and  baving  a  double  bamboo  in  bis  band, 
almost  as  taii  as  bimself,  inight  be  supposed  to  represeolthe 
old  Lords  of  the  Covenant,  v/ho  were  glad  to  add  to  tbe 
natural  consequence  of  their  nobility,  that  of  being  **  Eiders 
in  Israel/'  On  the  othcr,  a  little  shabby  scriirener,  in  trow- 
sers,  (pro  scelus !)  might  be  seen  swelling  with  vanity  at  tbe 
Hotion  of  bis  being  permitted  to  stand  so  close  to  ao  maoj 
of  bis  betters— -and  twirling  bis  bat  all  the  while  in  an  agonf 
of  impudent  awkwardness.  To  tbe  left,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Kirk,  (tbe  official  law-adviser  of  the  Assembly,)  in  bis 
advocate's  wig  of  three  tail^  and  the  Moderator  bimself, 
disttnguished  fröm  bis  clerical  bretbren  by  a  single^breasfed 
coat  and  cocked  hat,  might  be  seen  laying  tbeir  beads  to* 
gether,  touching  some  muiutiae  of  the  approaching  meeling 
—while  tbe  right  was  occupied,  in  all  manner  of  civic  so- 
Icmnity  and  glory,  by  a  phalanx  of  the  magistracy  of  Edia- 
burgh.  The  figure  which  these  last  worthies  cat  is  so  im- 
posing,  that  I  can  easily  believe  in  tbe  trutb  of  a  stonri 
have  heard  of  last  year's  Assembly,  which;  at  first  sight 
would,  no  doubt,  bave  somewbat  tbe  air  of  a  quiz.  The 
Earl  of  Errol  was  the  Commissioner,  and  the  University  of 
Glasgow  had  thought  fit  to  send  an  address  of  coDgratuJaüoD 
to  bis  Lordship,  on  bis  having  attained  to  so  high  an  pffiee. 
Tbeir  envoy  was  their  Principal — an  ancient  divine,  as  I 
am  told,  who  has  been  well  uscd  to  Assemblies  and  Commis- 
sioners  for  more  than  half  a  Century*  On  this  occasion, 
howpver,  bis  long  experience  seems  to  have  beeo  of  litüc 
use  to  hitn,  for  hc  committed  a  sad  blunder  in  tbe  m<xle  of 
delivering  bis  address.  The  gorgeous  array  of  Baiilies,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  had  caught  bis  eye  on  first  eatering  the 
Presenre-room,  and  dazzled  it  so  mucb,  tbat  it  would  have 
required  some  time  to  recover  its  power  of  discrimioation. 
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Of  this  gorgeotts  arraj,  tbe  centre-star  was  one  BaiUie  — ^ 
powdered  with  a  particolar  degree  of  splendour,  and  the 
Principal,  never  doubtiDg  thai  he  was  tbe  Commisaioner, 
stepped  close  to  hira,  and  rolled  out  the  well-poised  periods 
of  bis  address,  with  an  air  of  unquestioning  submissioQ, 
tbat  quite  convuised  tbe  whole  of  those  wbo  were  up  to  tbe 
joke*  Tb^  BaiUie  himself,  however,  was  too  mucb  thiui" 
derstruck  to  be  able  to  stop  bim,  and  tbe  true  dignitary  en- 
joyed  tbe  bumour  of  tbe  tbing  too  mucb  to  deprive  bis  Dou* 
ble  of  any  part  of  the  complioient.  In  a  word,  it  was  not 
tili  the  doctor  bad  made  an  end  of  speaking,  and  stood  in 
amiiing  ezpectation  of  bis  Grace's  reply,  tbat  some  kind 
friend  whispered  bim  be  was  in  tbe  wrong  box  ;  and,  look* 
ing  round,  be  saw,  in  an  opposite  corner  of  tbe  room,  a  per* 
sonage,  not  indeed  so  fat,  and,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  fine  as 
bis  Baillie,  but  possessing  a  native  grace  and  majesty  of  port 
and  lineament,  which  spoke  but  too  plainiy  where  tbe  in«^ 
cense  should  bave  been  oflfered.  Tbis  was  a  cruel  scenes 
but  tbe  awe  with  which  some  of  tbe  rural  pastors  about  me 
teemed  to  survey,  now  and  then,  the  grand  knot  of  Baillies, 
was  sufficient  to  coovince  me  tbat  it  might  bave  bappened 
very  naturally«  The  present  levee,  by  tbe  way,  was,  as 
W  informed  me,  by  mucb  tbe  most  splendid  be  b%d  seen 
for  a  long  while— tbe  old  Duke  of  Gordon  was  among  tbe 
Company,  and  a  greater  number  than  is  common  of  tbe  in- 
ferior Orders  of  the  nobility.  The  most  conspicuous,  how- 
ever,  in  every  point  of  view,  was  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun» 
tbe  Achates  of  Wellington,  and  a  true  hero  in  figure  as  welj 
as  in  more  important  matters*  Ciose  by  bis  side  stood  bis 
heroic  brotber-in-arms,  Colonel  David  Steuart,  of  Gartfa, 
wbom  I  met  two  years  ago  at  Lord  Combermere's, 

By  and  bye,  the  tolling  of  the  bells  of  St.  Giles'  announ- 
eed  tbat  tbe  time  was  come  for  the  procession  to  move,  and 
the  Commissioner  quitted  the  Chamber,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed  by  a  few  awkward-looking  pages  in  red  coats,  and 
some  otber  attendants*  Tbe  nobility  then  marsbalied  them- 
selves  in  order  due,  and  descended — ^a  baronet  or  two  after 
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them-^fter  thcse,  a  few  new-made  Knights  of  tbe 
The  reBt  of  the  party  seemed  to  foUow  without  discrimiiÄ- 
tion,  pretty  much  as  they  atood  nearest  the  door;  het 

W-i told  roe  as  we  went,  tbat  not  many  yean  baw 

elapsed  sitice  this  quiet  of  precedence  was  unknovD  to  the 
processioDS  of  tbe  Commissioner.  A  grievoas  feod,  il  seems, 
had  ariBen  between  the  Doctora  of  Divinity  and  Eftjüifes- 
the  Doctors  claiming^  clamorously,  to  walk  innediatei)' 
afcer  the  Knights,  and  the  Esquires  aa  stoutly  asserüog  that 
the  cburchmen  of  Scotland  have  oo  precedence  wtotever, 
wbether  with  or  without  the  possesston  of  acadenical  (l^ 
grees.  To  my  surprise,  .W— ,  Oxooiao  aa  hei«, appeirs 
to  have  been  boetile  to  the  pretensioos  of  the  revereodgn* 
duates  ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  ihere  is  at  leaat  some  c(Awf 
of  reasoD  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  *'  The  degreeoi 
doctor  in  divinity  in  the  English  Universilies,"  sayabe,'  i 
allowed  in  England  to  confer  very  bigb  rank,  but  theo  ittf 
a  degree  which  pre-aupposes  great  standing  in  the  VBf&' 
sity  which  has  conferred  it ;  and,  beaidisa,  the  fcca  atteiw- 
ing  its  aasumptioQ  are  aufficient  to  prevent  ita  beiog  tbooghl 
of  except  by  men  who  have  sonne  very  high  atation  in  w 
church*  But  bere  this  degree  is  conferred  by  the  Unif«f* 
sitiea  qn  whomsoever  they  please-^even  the  metDesiol 
your  English  dissenters  get  it  for  the  asking — and  tbe  feesait 
a  aiere  bagatelle.  Now,  if  you  admit  tbat  this  degree,  » 
easily  got  and  given,  can  confer  any  title  to  precedence,» 
is  evident  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  there  would  aot  bc  a 
Single  Geoeva  cloak  in  Scotland,  tbat  would  not  coTcri 
doctor  in  tbeology.  There  is  no  Statute  on  tbe  gub|ectBer« 
as  there  is  in  England,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  g^ 
absurdity  to  proceed  upon  so  slender  a  thing  as  tbe  geoent 
ex /acte  analogy  of  the  two  cases.  The  truth  is,"  coDÜnocd 
be,  «'  that  tbe  subject  of  precedence  in  Scotland  is  a  ^^ 
difficult  affair,  principally  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ioog 
sence  of  the  court.  We  have  no  such  legal  style  w*^^ 
-^unless  for  a  few  particular  oflSces— Knigh«,  Genue 
and  Burgesses,  were  all  the  old  gradations  recogoit^Q  & 
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cmr  commoDers.  Now,  in  tbe  preseDt  state  of  ttungt,  tiiere 
are  verjr  few  Knights«  and  k  woold  be  a  rery  bard  ttung  to 
Bay  frbo  are  and  who  are  Dot  Genileineii — so  thaf  I  suspect 
we  are  all,  in  tbe  eye  of  tbe  bw,  pretty  much  upon  a  level. 
I  ezcept,  however,  tbe  Baroos,  (orlordsof  iiiaDor8,)andall^ 
indeed,  wbo  hold  to'  any  considerable  extent  of  tbe  crowa 
m  capüe;  these,  I  am  quite  sure»  bave  a  fixed  precedence 
in  tbe  law«  as  weil  as  in  tbe  commoD  seose  of  the  aflbir« 
Tbe  doctors  acted  very  siliily  in  stirring  in  tbe  question* 
B<tt  bow,  after  all,  was  the  thing  to  be  arranged  ?  If  tbey 
bave  no  precedence,  aa  I  think  tbey  bave  none,  as  little, 
avreiy,  bave  nineteen-twentietbs  of  theae  soi-disant  eaquirea 
whodisputed  witb  tbem — advocates — ^writen — ^mercbants 
-«--any  body. — ^Wbere  is  the  faatian-sleeved  clerk  now-a^ 
daya  tbat  doea  not  write  bimself  esquire  ?  As  for  the  ander- 
graduated  clergy,  I  confess  I  know  not  wbat  tbeir  place 
should  be«  Tbey,  tbemselvea,  in  fbrmer  titnes,  aeem  to  have 
pat  it  low  enoogb ;  for  even  in  the  wording  of  their  notable 
maateipiece,  the  Gevenaat,  tbe  style  nina— ^  We,  tbe  noble- 
mea,  gentlemeo,  boigaaaes,  and  ministers  of  Scotland«^ 
Wbat  a  Uanpestas  in  maUdä  is  here ! — and  yet,'^  added  tbe 
candid  critiCf  *^  I  confeas  1  shoold  not  mucb  admire  seeiog 
one  of  theae  crop-ears  tbruating  bimaelf  out  6f  a  room  be- 
ibre  tbe  bk>od  of  W— — }  I  nerer  heard  tbat  tbeir  king* 
dorn  was  one  of  tbia  world ;  bat  still — if  tbey  are  to  have 
precedence  any  wbere,  sarely  it  abould  be  bere  ai  tbe  Gene« 
nl  Aasembly  of  tbeir  Kirk.  Aa  it  ia,  tbe  dispute  bas  been 
waived  by  those  in  autbority — and  we  walk  aa  we  may— ao 
allans!*^  ^ 

In  die  meantiaie  we  bad  been  advancing*ap^the  magnifi« 
cent  Higb-Street  of  Edinburgh,  whicb  was  lined  on  either 
aide  by  Heavy  Dragooos  and  Connaugbt  Rangers,  and  in 
every  window  and  peeping-hole  over  the  beads  of  these,  by 
dosters  of  facea  aa  ea^er  as  ever  gazed  on  the  triaroph  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  IS  certainly  rather  an  imposing  thing,  tbia  procession. 
On  Its  coiamencement,  the  ovation  was  greeted  by  a  musical 
band,  with  **  God  save  tbe  King/'  and  all  along  itsprogresa, 
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tbere  was  tfae.  usaal  quantity  of  "  stinkiiig  breatb,"  nttered 
by  the  crowd  of  admirers*  What  occapied  tbe  principal 
share  of  my  attention^  was  still  the  picturesque  appettraooe 
of  the  clergy,  who  goeiced  the  triuoiph  of  the  LiOid  Cffot' 
missiooer — 


.  ^  quos  trachet  feroces. 

Per  sacram  clivuni)  merito  decorus 
Fronde  Sygambros." 

Several  rows  of  them  moved  immediately  in  my  oeigMxiQT- 
hood,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  was  soraethiog  not  a  little  fioe 
and  imposing  in  their  progression,  moving  solemnly  aa  they 
did,  in  the  same  style  tfaat  Milton  ascribes  to  a  very  dissi- 
milar  and  opposite  class  öf  black-coats, 

«  With  fixed  thoughts« 
Moving  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  tbat  charmed 
Their  painful  steps  o*er  the  burnt  soil.'* 

I  saw  their  polished  heads  gleaming  under  the  meridiaa  am, 
and  their  hats  decently  carried  under  their  arms — nay,  such 
was  tlie  heat  of  tfie  day,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  natmal  fer- 
vour  of  their  xealous  temperaments,  that  I  conld  see  thor 
waving  handkerchiefs,  red  or  white,  freqnently  Ufted  to  fi»e* 
heads  marked  with  all  the  symbols  of  profound  r^ectioa.  1 
even  thought  that  some  of  them  looked  thirsty,  as  if  tliey  had 
not  swallowed  a  drop  of  liquid  the  preceding  eveoing* — bot 
this  was  probably  a  mistake.  Although  they  moved  ii 
silence,  yet  I  could  trace  here  and  there  copious  capacities  of 
eloquenc^n  the  configuration  of  their  mute  Ups— I  longeJ 
to  hear  these1m{H*isoned  meanings  let  loose-— bot  was  **  patieat 
in  my  strong  desire,"  as  I  knew  they  were  going  to  the  pro- 
per place  where  they  would  get  all  manner  of  relief ;  and  I 
witnessed  their  approach  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles's, 
with  something  of  tbe  same  pleasure  which  brightens  tlieeyes 
of  a  Spanish  way-farer,  when  he  sees  some  goodly  half* 
dozen  of  swollen  wine-bags  carried  into  the  hbstelleria  wfaere 
he  is  about  to  put  up  for  tbe  evening. 
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To  «  penoo  of  a  reflective  mind,  I  tfaink  the  conoovne  of 
clergymen  which  takes  place  at  Ihis  time,  is  emio^Üy  adapt- 
ed  to  convey  ideat  of  a  pictureaqoe  and  romantic  nature. 
Tbe  differeot  paston  whom  I  saw  moving  before  or  beside. 
me  migbt  be  supposed  to  carry  intheir  persons  a  goodmaoy 
cbaracteristic  traces  of  the  parishes  aad  regioas  from  wbich 
they  respectively  had  arrived,  to  do  bonour  to  this  great  an- 
Dual  Feast  of  tbeir  Temple.  I  could  easily  recognise  the 
inbabitant'of  a  wild  and  tempestuous  region,  by  his  weather- 
beaten  cheek^bonea,  bis  loose  locks,  and  the  loud  and  dis- 
sonant notes  of  his  voice,  if  at  any  timehechanced  to  speak 
even  to  bis  neighBour*  In  seäng  bim,  ooe  tbinks  of  the 
stnnted  crops  of  oats,  that  lie  spread  in  patcbes  upoo  the 
desolate  bills  among  wbich  bis  spire  arises»  Among  ro^y 
other  inconveniences  and  annoyances  he  bas  to  contend  with, 
we  tbink  also  of  the  lank  Seceders,  which  are,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  natural  prodnct  of  such  a  soll,  and  we  even  con- 
ceive  to  ourselves,  with  a  sympathetic  liveliness  of  iroagina- 
tion,  the  sbapeless,  coach-rooied,  spireless  meetingfbouse 
wbich  they  have  erected,  or  may  even  Be  io^  the  very  act  of 
erecting,  opposite  to  the  insulted.  Windows  of  bis  manae. 
The  elergyaian  of  a  lower  and  more  genial  parish,  may 
equally  be  disünguisbed  by  his  owo  set  of  peculiarities  suita« 
ble  to  bis  abode.  Such  as-  corae  from  good  shooting  coun- 
tries,  aboye  all,  from  tbe  fine  breezy  braes  of  the  North,  are 
to  be  known  by  the  tightness  and  activity  of  tbeir  well-gai- 
tered  legs — ^they  are  the  ttncvnfiufH  of  the  Kirk — and,  by  a 
knowing  cast  of  tbe  eye,^  wbich  seems  better  accustoroed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  pointer,  thao  to  decipher  the  points 
of  a  Hebrew  Bible.  On  the  other  band,  tbose  accustomed 
to  the  ^^pabvia  Iceta^^  of  flatter  grounds,  are  apt  to  become 
unwieldy,  and  to  tbink  that  the  best  sport  is  to  catch  hold 
of  wbeaten  sheaves,  wbich  do  not  mn  away  from  them  like 
the  bares  or  muir-fi>wL  The  clergymen  of  the  cities  and 
towns  again,  we  recognised  by  tbe  superior  ease  of  tbeir  air — 
not  staring  up  to  the  Windows  like  tbe  rustics — by  the  cora- 
parative  smoothness  of  their  faces,  which  are  used  to  more 
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regolar  shavii^^^  to  say  noibing  of  ambrdlas,  and  tbe  want 
of  long  rides  in  the  wind  and  frost— bat  most  of  all  by  the 
more  arbane  style  of  tbeir  vestores.    Tbeir  coats,  waislooats, 
and  breeches,  do  not  praent  tbe  same  ptctncesqne  diversiiies 
of  ante-dilttvian  outline— tbey  have  none  of  thoae  poitentoaa 
depdiB  of  flap— Done  of  tbose  hage  horoy  buttoos   of  Uack 
paper-Hdone  of  tbose  coats,  sbaped  fron)  the  rongii  indpii 
hangings,  pat  ap  in  hononr  of  tbe  ainwhile  laird's  fnoeraJ — 
no  well-hoarded  rieh  satin  or  silk  waistcoau,  widi  Queen 
EliiKabeth  taperiags  dowDWard — no  breecbeg  of  cordaroy  or 
vdveteen,  banging  in  Inxurious  looseness  abont  Clieir  thigiis 
— oone  of  tbose  close-kissing  boots,  fioally,  wich  their  dirk* 
like  sharpness  of  toe,  or  those  buge  shoes  of  neat's-lnde,  oo 
wbich  tbe  ligbt  of  Day  and  Martin  has  never  deigned  to  beam. 
Tbeir  hats,  in  Hke  manner,  are  fashioned  in  sooie  tolerabk 
conformi^  with  the  fashion  of  tbe  day— «eitber  sitting  dose 
abont  tbeir  ears,  with  no  riins  ai  all,  nor  projecting  duk 
Salvator  shadows  over   the    whole  physiognomy,  fike  (he 
sloncbes  of  a  Spanish  bandit— nor  indnlging  in  any  of  thoK 
lawless  cunres  and  twists,  prospective,  retrospectivei   intro- 
qieetive,  and  extraspective,  from  uader  wbieh  the  unkempc 
tresses  of  tbe  mral  brethren  may  at  times  be  seen  ^  streamiag 
like  meteors  to  the  troubled  air."    They  have  glovea  to  tbeir 
hands,  and  smooth  canes  to  their  fingers,  and  tbey  aM>ve 
along  with  the  deliberately  dignified  aspect  of  men  wfao  ut 
sensible  tbat  it  is  no  longer  their  destiny  to  '^  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."    They  have,  indeed,  a  marvei- 
lous  suavity  of  look  about  tbem.    The  extensive  intercourse 
with  maqkind,  wbich  their  profession  mast  iavour  and  pro- 
mote,  cannot  fail  to  press  freqoently  upon  their  attention  the 
laws  of  true  orbanity  and  agreeableness.     And  althodgh  my- 
self  a  medical  man,  and  aware,  from  experience,  tbat  the 
practice  of  a  physician  is  caiculated  to  make  bim  see  a  good 
deal  into  human  life,  yet  I  willingly  acknowledge  tbat  the 
clergyman  is  in  habits  of  meeting  with  bis  iellow^creatores, 
under  relations  in  wbich  a  much  greater  variety  of  sentiment 
18  displaycd,  and  wbich  are  better  adapted  to  bring    befbrc 
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hb  View  all  tbe  cheqpaned  joys  and-grieis  of  bomanity.  I  ra- 
member,  Davidi  once  upon  a  tiine  being  called  upon  to  visit 
-  Miss  Barbara  B  ■  »  who  bad  got  a  fit  of  die  tooth-ache. 
H^  coloar  was  gooe,  her  cbeek  was  swoUen,  ber  eye  dis- 
torled  aad  cfimiBUhed,  ber  wbole  counteiiaiice  dbfigared-— 
and  ber  pervon,  under  tbe  inflaeoce  of  pain,  appeared  in  die 
most  unfiivoiirable  poitit  ^  view,  so  tbat  sbe  inspired  for  tbe 
time  no  otber  feeliog  but  tbat  of  compassioo,  I  drew  ber 
tootb,  (for  you  know  an  M.  D.  must  DOt  stend  npoo  bis  Ps 
and  Qfs  in  Cardigan,)  and  went  oC  Some-tune  after  I  was 
invited  to  ber  marriage,  wben  I  found  my  wortby  firtend,  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  David  Wüliams,  bad  be^  engaged  to  perfoirm  tbe 
ceremony  •  Tbe  damsel  bad  now  recovered  ber  looks,  and 
sto€»d  blosbing  before  tbe  priest,  in  all  tbe  attracüveness  of 
yoatb  and  lugfa  bealtb«  Wben  tbe  service  was  concluded, 
my  reverend  firiend  was  tbe  first,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  sahite 
tbe  rosy  Ups  of  tbe  bride,  after  wbicb  be  was  presenied  with 
a  tall  bomper  of  Madeira,  and  a  böge  slice  of  cake,  stoftd 
witb  almoods,  wbicb  so  engrossed  bis  attention,  tfiat  be  cooU 
make  no  articolate  reply  for  some  nunates  to  tbe  simpkst 
qnestion.  Upon  observing  aU  wbicb,  I  sbook  my  bead  sa* 
gacionsly,  saying  inwardly,  '*  Ab,  David,  tbon  bast  cbosea 
a  professton,  wbicb,  like  tbe  ma^c  of  tbe  poet,  introdaces 
yoa  to  tbe  '  gayest,  ha{^iest  «ttitodes  of  diings/'' 

Evcr  yoar% 

P«  S.  In  my  next  I  sball  faitrodnoe  yon  to  die  Presbyte* 
rian  Convocation,  in  tbe  aisle  of  St  CKla's.- 
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LETTER  LVIIL 

TO   THE    8AM£. 

Afy  DEAR  Williams, 

» 

There  was  such  a  crowd  of.people  of  all  ages  and  cod- 
ditioQs  ahoiit  tbegate,  tbat,  io  spite  of  all  our  pomp  ofmacen 
and  pages,  we  bad  some  difficuUy  in  gettiog  access  to  the 
mterior  of  the  edifice — and  after  we  bad  got  witbin  its  wbU% 
we  had  still  a  new  set  of  difficaUies  to  eocoupter  in  the  lob- 
bies  of  its  interior,  before  the  aisle  set  apart  for  tbe  parpois 
of  the  General  Assembly  received  our  train.  Nay,  eves 
witbin  the  aisle  itsi^f,  the  squeeze  of  ministers  and  elders, 
bustling  to  their  places,  was  another.source  of  delay.  Ai 
last,  however,  the  Coannissiooer  iqounted  his  throne,  whkii 
ig  a  huge  elbow  chair,,  placed  ander  a  red  canopy,  at  one  side 
of  the  rooKD,  and  we,  who  had  come  thither  as  pari  of  hxs 
retinae,  found  oarselves  accommodated  on  bis  right,  wbere, 
according  jto  custom,  a  certain  number  of  benches  bad  bees 
left  vacantfor  pur  recpption.  My  foot,  in  the  meantime^  had 
i;e.ceived  a  sad  sqn^ee^e.  on  the  most  t^nder  part  of  its  con- 
vai^sceiiU;,8urfs^c^,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  after  I  was  seai- 
ed,  before  1  fQu^4,  poyself  in  a  cpndition  to  survey  tbe  sceoe 
before  me,  with*  ^ny  thing  like  tbe  usual  Morrisian  eye  d 
GoUectedness  and  coolness. 

The  Assembly  aisle  is  a  square  apartment,  vaulted  o\'e^ 
hl»uji  }ii(e  tb«  rest  of  the  Catbedral,  bu^  divided  from  i|s  na>e 

* 

by  a  long  dark  lobby  or  two  ^below,.  and  above,  by  sofoe 
galleries  with  glass-folding  doors,  tlirough  which  a  certais 
portion  of  tbe  profanum  vvlgus  may  make  shift  to  thrust  tbeir 
noses,  and  contemplate  somewhat  of  the  venerable  sceoe. 
Opposite  to  this  side,  in  tbe  space  between  two  tall  sbape- 
less  Windows,  is  situated  the  canopy  as  aforesaid,  elevated 
considerably  above  tbe  area  of  the  place — from  whence^ 
^'  high  on  a  throne  of  royal  State,"  the  Commissioner  looks 
down  in  theoretic  calmness  upon  the  more  active  part  of  the 


i  i 
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ConvocatioiH— his  throne  beiog  snrroanded  witb  a  dae  com^ 
plemeiit  of  awkward,  cbubby-cheeked  pages,  in  Iqng  red 
coatSy  and  serving-men,  of  different  descriptions,  in  tbe  co» 
lours  of  bis  own  livery.  Among  tbese  attendants  i^  tbe  mimic 
tnonarcb;  I  conld  not  belp  recognising,  witb  some  emotions 
of  merrfment,  Duncan  M'Nab,  and  varioas  of  tbe  cadies, 
his  brethren— ^r,  certatniy,  niy  old  friends  cat  a  stränge 
enough  figare  in  tbeir  new  and  gorgeous  costumes  of  bloe 
and  red,  some  clad  like  beef-eaters,  and  some  like  lackies, 
but  all  powdered  as  finely  as  bntter  and  floar  conld  make 
tbem,  and  all  squeezing,  or  attempting  to  squeese  tbeir  wea- 
tber-beaten  features  into  an  expression  of  deeorum  and«gra- 
vity,  Utile  consistent  witb  tbe  usual  babits  eitber  of  tbeir 
niinds  or  tbeir  occupations.  I  sbould,  perhaps,  make  an  ex- 
ception  in  favour  of  Duncan ;  for  I  mast  adniit,  tbat  tbis 
crafty  Celt  bore  bis  new  bonoars-— bag,  bnckles,  and  all — witb 
a  measure  of  week  composure  in  bis  aspect,  wbicb  showed 
tbat  be  bad  taken  tbe  metamorpbo^s  in  comparative  trän* 
quUlity  of  spirit.  And,  after  all,  perbaps,  the  powdered 
yöong  pnppies  of  plebeian  pages,  witb  tbeir  cbeese-toasters 
bruising  eacb  otbers  sbins  ever  and  anon,  .were  tbe  most  ab- 
surd part  of  tbe  wbole  group.  So  mucb  for  wbat  Homer 
would  bave  called,  '^  «i  «^i  m  Bao-ia««."  Immediately  under, 
and  witb  his  back  towards  tbe  Commissioner,  sits  tbe  Mode- 
rator, or  Clerical  President  of  the  Assembly.  A  greeo  table 
before  bim  is  surrounded  by  several  clerks,  arrayed  in  Geneva 
cloaks  and  bands,  and  afew  of  tbe  more  leading  members  of 
eiiher  party  in  the  Kirk,  ^'  in  close  recess  and  secret  conclave 
sitting.''  From  tbis  table  the  benches  rise  in  all  directions 
npwards,  lodgiog,  row  upon  row,  tbe  ordinary  stipendiarii 
of  the  ecciesiastical  host.  Tbe  arrangement  of  these,  how- 
ever,  is,  althougb  tumultuous,  by  no  means  fortuitous. 
They  stick,  on  tbe  contrary,  with  the  most  senatorial  perti- 
nacity  eacb  to  his  own  side  of  the  Senate-höuse — the  right 
side  of  the  throne  being  occupied  exciusively  by  the 
ModerateSt  while,  on  tbe  left  band,  sit,  equally  pure  and  un- 
contaminated,  tbe  represeotaüves .  of  ,tbe  fVädmen,    Some 
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tiny  gaOerkfl,  on  either  aide,  wre  appropriaied  to  the  «se  d 
miiiiaten  not  actnally  memfaers  of  ib»  Assembly,  and  preacb- 
en  and  studeals  of  divinity,  who  come  thither  ptttly  to  sod 
in  wisdoin  firom  tbe  droppings  of  die  '^  greal  consalt^ — pait- 
fyf  DO  doabt,  if  one  may  jndge  from  tbeir  \e»a  and  acare- 
orow  pbyttognomiesy  to  indnlge  in  fond  dreams  of  fiLtnre 
fepletion»  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  die  good; 
pauncbes  of  tbe  beneficed  bretbren — 

Athoaund  demt-gods  ob  goldon  aeatsy 
Freqoeiit  aod  /uü 

Above  tbese  again,  high  up  on  either  side,  is  anotber  galleij, 
set  apart  not  for  the  gods,  but  the  goddesses-^wb&ce  amoag 
others  of  the  fadr  visitors, 


"  whose  eyes 
•Reign  inflaence  and  dispense  the  prise,*' 

I  could  percdve  tbe  sagacions  coantenances  of  some  doxeu 
or  more  of  tbe  Bas-bloes  of  Aald  Reekie.  I  know  not 
wbetber,  in  tbis  qnarter  also,  tbe  divigion  of  parties  be  as 
strictly  observed  as  in  the  lower  regions  of  tbe  place.  I 
could  not  pretendy  at  least,  to  distingoish  prima  faeie  tbe  Mo- 
derates  from  tbe  Wild  of  tbe  womankind ;  but,  perbaps.  Hu- 
retus  would  bave  remarked  that  the  majority  of  tfae  *'  Vo- 
lleres Doctse,"  preferred  the  left  side  of  the  throne.* 

But,  perbaps,  in  truth,  tbese  nom$  de  guerre,  by  which  the 
two  rivi\]i.  parties  which  bave  sprung  np  among  the  desoai- 
dants  of  John  Knot  are  distinguished,  may  be  almost  as  id- 
appropriate  in  the  lower  as  in  tbe  upper  parts  of  fhe  aisie.  1 
was  a  strakiger  to  the  existence  of  tbe  parties  tbemtelves, 
or  very  nearly  so,  'tili  I  canie  into  Scotland,  and  eren  now 
I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  are  tbe  distiognishii^ 
tenets  to  which  they  respectively  adbere.  They  are  boch, 
in  prpfession  at  least,  sound  Calvinists — for  wbatever  nrny  be 

*  See^Kforetm.  Opmcala,  tom.Xni.p.  974 
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8Öd  of  (Mir  XXXIX  Articles,  not  even  Paley  bimaelf  coold 
have  pretended  to  conader  the  ^'  ConfeuicMi  itf  Füth,"  as 
a  specialen  of  peace^promoting  ambiguhy  and  Tagneness. 
Every  thiog  is  laid  down  there  as  broadly  and  firmly  ag  if 
Calvin  himself  had  hdd  tbe  pen,  tbe  very  morning  after  die 
barniflg  of  Servetas^  and  tbe  man  wbo  bolds  a  living  in  tbe 
Scottisb  Eirk,  cannot  possibly  do  so  witb  common  bonesty, 
Qoless  he  be  a  firm  believer  in  tbe  whde  of  a  theological 
System — wbicb,  wbatever  may  be  thooght  of  it  in  some 
otber  respects,  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a  far  more 
rational  tbing  than  oar  English  higb-churcbmen  wonld  wisb 
US  to  believe— wbicb}  at  all  events,  possesses  tbe  merit  of  Sin- 
gular compactness  and  harmony  witbio  itself — and  whicb, 
moreover,.  can  nomber  among  its  defenders  in  past  times, 
not  a  fewi  to  wbom,  wbetber  considered  as  divines  or  as 
antbors,  tiooe  of  tbe  tbeologians  of  diese  latter  days  on  eitfaer 
aide  of  tbe  Tweed,  are  worthy ,  as  tbe  phrase  rans,  of  bold- 
ing  tbe  candle.  So  far  as  doctrine  is  concenied,  tbe  two 
parties  tberefore  profess  themsel  ves  to  be  agreed ;  and,  in- 
deed,  I  believe  tbe  great  leaders  on  eitber  side  of  tbe  Eirk 
faaye  a  pride  in  sbowing  tbemselves  at  all  times  in  their  ser- 
mons,  to  Joe  alike  tbe  genuine  disciples  of  their  Institute. 
The  truth,  however,  may  perbaps  be,  tbat  wberever  the  busi- 
ness  of  aay  pqlity,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  conducted  in  po- 
pulär assemblies  of  debate,  tbe  infirmities  of  human  nature 
make  it  necessary  tbat  at  least  two  parties  should  ezist ;  and 
wben  once  they  do  exi^  it  is  pdds  but  they  will  find  some 
leasible  pretences  for  their  Separation.  Of  old,  as  you  well 
know,  the  wfaole  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  Whigs — 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  stubbom  seal  witb  which 
tbey  adfaered  to  the  pofitical  principles  ofthat  State  party,  tbat 
tbey  were  enabled  to  revive  so  often,  and  at  last  to  establish 
on  its  present  firm  basis,  a  System  of  cburch  governroenti 
long  so  odiotts  to  tbe  bolders  of  the  executive  power.  But 
afier  the  oppressive  measures,  under  which  the  internal  spirit 
of  their  sect  long  throve  and  prospered,  exacdy  in  propor- 
tioa  as  its  extemal  dreumstances  sufiBMred— after  these  had 
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been  laid  aside,  and  the  Kirk  found  herseif  in  secure  possa- 
sioD  of  all  her  privileges  and  emoluments,  all  diose  varietks 
of  political  opioioD  whicb  prevailed  among  tbe  body  of  the 
nation,  soon .  began  to  find  adherents  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Kirk — and  men  ere  long  learned  to  think,  that;aGeoeva 
cloak  and  a  Scottish  stipend  might  jnst  be  as  well  applied 
to  the  uses  of.a  Tory  as  to  those  of  a*  Whig.  And  so,  by  (i^ 
grees,  (the  usual  influences  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy  Und- 
ing their  way,  no  doubt  among  other  things,  into  the  minds  of 
churchmen,  against  whom  neither  crown  nor  aristocrecy  any 
longer  contended) — there  arose  even  in  the  Kirk  of  Scoüaiül 
a  party  of  Tory  ministers  and  eiders.  These  are  they,  wi» 
in  general  go  by  the  name  of  the  Moderates;  bat  that  ap* 
pellation — originally,  I  am  told,  assumed  by  themseWes,  aod 
sarcastically  adopted  by  their  adversaries— is  not  derivai 
from  the  style  of  their  political  opinions,  but  rather  meant 
to  denote  tbe  more  gentle  and  reasonable  interpretatioo 
which  they  woald  profess  to  put  upon  the  religious  toets  of 
the  Kirk.  The  Whigs,  in  like  manner,  are  calied  fRW-««> 
or  High'flyers,  entirely  on  accoont  of  the  alleged  ultra-Cal- 
vinistic  austerity  of  their  dogmas.  The  piain  fact  of  ti» 
matter  is,  that  both  names  are,  like  most  other  nick-naioe^ 
sufficiently  absurd-— and  were  I  to  judge  from  wbatih^fs 
observed  in  the  General  Assembly,  I  sfaould  <;ertaiBlybeiQ' 
clined  to  thinknhat  theattributes  of  Wüdness  and  Moderäi»^ 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle, 
in  the  same  regulär  manner  as  are  the  bodies  of  those  to 
whom  they  furuish  watch-words  of  party-strife. 

Of  late,  however,  the  emptiness  of  this  distinction  to 
become  infinitely  more  apparent  tban  ever ;  the  few  qoe-" 
tions  of  any  sort  of  moment,  upon  which  their  disputesvei« 
made  to  hinge,  ha ving  been  al  1  settied — and  there  being,  in 
truth,  no  longer  any  matter  of  ecciesiastical  belief  or  praf' 
tice,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  possible  for  themtoawakentlie 
füll  zeal  of  thfcir  respective  adherents«  Of  ihe  great  stnie- 
producing  queslions,  the  law  of  Patronage  was  tbe  last— >"^ 
you  may  see  a  capious  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  ^^^ 
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settied,  in  Sir  Henry  MoncrieflPs  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Er- 
skiiie.     The  dispute  about  Mr.  Lesiie's  professorship,  is  the 
only  thing  wbich  has  of  late  years  excited  any  very  generat 
ioterest,  or  called  into  füll  actiba  any  of  the  old  animosities.  - 
But  even  that  was  of  too  limited  and  personal  a  nature,  to 
be  considered  as  any  thing  more  than  a  passing  tempesU-* 
and  the  horizon  soon  became  pretty  calm  when  the  first  tu* 
muit  of  it  blew  over.     Since  that  time  this  tranquillity  haa 
been  pretty  regularly  preserved — and  the  Moderates  and 
the  Wildmen  may  be  seen,  year  after  year,drawn  up  against 
each  otber  without  having  an  inch  of  debateable  land  to 
fight  about*     So  that  the  General  Assembly,  'of  late  years, 
may  rather  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  annaal  wappenshaw, 
than  an  actual  campaign.  The  popinjays  at  which  they  shooti 
are  '^  trifles  light  as  air'' — and  their  only  instruments  are  a 
few  barmless  twi»  frr^^tfrm.     I  am  sorry,  in  one  point  of 
yiew,  that  this  is  the  caae  ;  for  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
Seen,  with  much  satisfaetion,  a  few  specimens  of  tbe  more 
true  and  fervid  hostilities  of  the  olden  time*    Nay,  even  to 
have  heard  the  divines  of  the  North  arguiog  '*  in  stero  di- 
van,''  abüut  the  most  profound  questiops  in  metaphysics— 
and  launching  their  arrows,  pltno  impetUf  against  the  Manes 
of  their  old  adversary»  David  Hume-— all  which  they  did  to 
much  purpose  in  the  Leslie  case — even  this  would  have  been. 
a  luxury,  for  the  sake  of  which  alonc  I  should  have  thoai^ht 
my  shandry-danning  to  the  North  well  bestowed.     But, 
*^  ves  sont  des  choses  passes,'^  as  the  French  infidels  say-** 
and  I  must  be  contented  with  having  seen  the  brawny  forms, 
and  heard  tbe  hoarse  voices  of  heroes,  whose  spears  have 
in  a  great  measure  been  turned  into  pruning  books.     But  I 
forget  that  you  have  not  seen  them,  and  that  you  will  expect 
me  to  describc  what  I  have  seen* 

I  wish  I  had  seen  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  the  last 
agCi  on  many  accounts,  but  most  of  all»  because  its  aflfairs 
were  then  directed,  and  its  parties  led,  by  men  whose  re- 
markable  talents  have  not  been  inherited  by  any  of  those 
who  now  occupy  the  same  piaces«    The  leaders  of  the  Kirk, 
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at  the  preaent  Urne,  are  bighly  respectable  men ;  but  nobody 

pretends  to  disgaiae  the  fact,  that  tbey  are  but  indiffi-rHit 

representatires  of  Robertson  and  Erskine ;  not  tbe  frorst 

evidence  of  wbich  circumstance  oiay,  perhaps,  be  found  in 

tbe  exactness  with  wbich  all  tbe  peculiarities  of  these  de* 

parted  leaders  are  still  held  rn  remembrance,  even  by  those 

wbo  never  saw  them»  and,  indeed,  the  zeal  with  irfaich  I 

myself  have  beard  their  merits  enlarged  upon  by  maoj  irho 

take  comparattvely  little  interest  in  matters  merely  ecclesi- 

asticaU    Tbe  Historian»  to  be  sure,  was  a  persoo  of  so 

much  importance  in  ai!  points  of  yiew,  that  it  is  no  wooder 

the  circomstaAces  of  bis  behaviour  shoald  have  been  tret* 

sured  up  aflSectionately  both  by  those  wbo  agreed,  and  th<^ 

wbo  disagreed  with  bim  as  to  the  aflairs  of  the  Kirk.     Bat 

bis  rival  was  nothing  but  an  ecciesiastic ;  so  that  the  honoiir 

in  wbich  bis  memory  is  held,  may,  perhap,  be  conaidered  ss 

a  still  more  unequiyocal  testiroony  to  bis  ecciesiastical  fit. 

toes«    The  truth  is,  that  tbey  were  botb  men  of  greal  tafc>o(s 

*— great  virtues— ^reat  prudence— and  great  piety^-^nd  the 

Union  of  these  excellencies  was  enough,  without  anj  ftirther 

addition;  to  make  their  brethren  of  the  Kirk  proud  of  dieir 

presence  living,  and  of  their  memories,  now  that  tbey  are 

dead«    In  their  time,  the  ascendance  tbey  had— -each  over 

.  bis  particular  party  in  the  church— was  entire  and  onquei- 

tioned— but  each  bore  bis  honours  so  meekly»  that  even  kii 

adFersaries  rejoiced  in  acknowledging  that  bis  honours  wert 

due.    For  myself,  I  bear  them  both  spoken  of  in  terms  of 

almost  equal  respect  by  both  parties.    The  little  irritatioos 

of  temper  wbich  each,  no  doubt,  encountered  now  and  theo, 

wben  aliFe,  have  all  passed  away— even  the  shadows  of 

them ;  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but  the  honour  whicb  both 

of  them  equally  conferred  upon  the  church  to  wbich  they 

belonged. 

These  two  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were,  as  il 
happened,  colleague  ministers  in  the  same  Kirk  in  Edio- 
burgh ;  but  the  party  diflferences  wbich  separated  them  so 
widely  in  the  Ecclesiasttcal  Courts,  were  never  permitted 


jto  ditturb  tbe  kiodnefls  of  that  co^operatire  zeal  with  which 
they  discharged  the  common  fuDctions  tbus  entrusted  to  tbeir 
care.    While  the  minor  Champions  of  the  (wo  parties  were 
found  disturbtng  with  their  jealousies,  and  envies,  and  aver« 
sions,  every  corner  of  the  country— -these  excellent  meil 
migfat  be  seeoi  year  after  jear»  through  along  period  of  their 
lives,  Walking  together  in  brotherly  loye  to  the  church  in 
which  they  both  officiated— «ach  recommending  to  bis  peo« 
ple,  by  bis  exampiei  to  listen  with  Christian  confidence  to 
the  instructions  of  the  other-— forgetting  utterly  the  paltry 
dispates  of  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  AssenAlies,  in  the 
presence  of  their  common  Father  and  tbeir  common  flock-^ 
and  looking  down  with  equal  pity  from  the  elevation  of  their 
common  love  and  faith,  upon  all  the  little  heart-burnings 
which  agitated  the  bosoms  of  tbeir  less  intelligent  and  less 
liberal  adberents.    The  ezample  which  they  thus  affbrded 
'was»  of  course,  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  they 
enjoyed— and  in  either  caa^  this  was  very  great.     Of  Ro- 
bertson, nothing  need  be  said — ^his  penius  would  have  made 
bim  an  object  of  reverence  in  any  age  and  country— >and  in 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  did  appear,  there  were  a 
thousand  circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the 
natural  value  of  bis  great  and  splendid  genius.    He  was  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  he  was  by  far  the  most  populär,  o( 
the  autbors  of  bis  day  in  Britain ;  and  he  formed,  in  public 
estimation,  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  cönstellation,  which 
rose  with  him  on  the  hitherto  dark  horizon  of  the  literature 
of  Scotland*    He  was  also  at  the  bead  of  the  greatest  Uni- 
versity  in  Scotland  ;  and,  altogetber,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
what  a  powerful  influence  such  a  man  as  he  was,  must  havö 
exerted  over  the  minds  of  those  who  lived  in  the  country 
which  he  so  eminenily  adomed — above  all,  of  those  who 
could  not  but  feel  a  great  and  just  pride  in  seeing  such  a 
man  discharging  the  duties  of  their  own  profession.    His 
mild  and  elegant  manners,  too,  could  not  be  without  their 
effect,  even  upon  those  who  were  comparatively  rüde  and 
eoarse — and  the  graceiul,  yet  energetic  eloquence  which  he 
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pössesscd,  must  have  established  for  hitn  a  superiority  which 
few  could  dispute  in  any  populär  assembly. 

Neither  was  Dr.  Erskine,  on  the  other  band,  without  some 

peculiar  advantages,    beside    bis   professional   talents    and 

virtues.    He  was  a  man  of  high  birth — ^being  a  near  desceDd- 

ant  of  tbe  same  house  of  Buchan,   which  bas  of  late  years 

been   so   prolific   in   genins — and   tbe   share   wbicb   many 

branches  of  bis  family  had  taken  in  the  internal  cooralsioos  of 

the  country,  had  given  him  additional  clairas  to  respect  in 

the  eyes  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  wbo  foHowcd  his  po- 

litical,  no  less  than  bis  religious  persuasion.     He  possessed, 

moreover,  a  plentiful  estate,  and  both  bis  birth  and  his  wealth 

enabled  him  to  make  au  appearance  in  the  World  quite  differ- 

ent  from  what  is  at  all  nsual  araong  the  ministers  of  the  Sjrk« 

These  tbings  would  probably  have  been  of  themselves  soffi- 

cient  to  render  Dr.  Erskine  an  object  of  more  than  common 

estimation  among  his  bretbren,  even  had  his  talenis  been  of 

a  comparatively  unimportant  class ;  but  conjoined  with  tbe 

4iatural  influenae  of  a  most  masculine  onderstanding — and 

that  too  improved  and  enriched  by  a  very  uncommon  share 

of  learning — it  is  no  wonder  that  their  effect  should  have  been 

grtat  indeed.     If  yon  look  into  his  Sermons — and   I   baft 

often  Seen  tliem  in  the  hands  of  clergymen  of  our  cbnrch — 

yott  will  have  no  difficuhy  in  seeing  that  the  grasp  of  tbis 

man's  intellect  was  of  a  very  uncommon  order — that  his  me- 

taphysieal  acuteness  was  an  admirable  weapon — and  that  tbe 

«oble  simplicity  of  his  feelings  and  sentiroents  enabled  him 

to  wield  it  with  the  most  safe  and  beautiful  dexterity.    Yoa 

will  also  see  that  he  had  at  his  command  the  treasures  of  an 

erudition  far  more  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more 

profound,  than  is  in  fashion  even  among  the  best  tbeologians 

of  our  own  time ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  leam,  that  he 

lived  on  terms  of  equal  and  familiär  correspondence  with  the 

giant  intellect  of  Warburton,  or  that  Hurd  should  have  pro- 

nounced  him  to  be  the  "  deepest  divine  he  ever  knew  after  tbe 

Bishop  of  Gloucester."     Learning  of  this   kind,    however« 

must  have  been  a  much  greater  wonder  in  Scotland  than  it 

could  have  been  elsewbere ;  for  it  is  a  singular  enough  thiog^ 

that  although  no  country  bas  been  more  distinguished  than 
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|hU  ibr  religioiis  xeal,  and  although  oo  country,  I  firmly  b^ 
lievf,  possesses  a  more  religious  population  than  tbis,  Scot* 
land  bas  beea  poor  beyond  all  example  in  tbe  production  of 
eminent  theologians.  The  Kirk  of  Scodand  bas  prodaced 
many  sensible,  and  a  few  elegant  sermon-writers ;  but  $be 
has  notbing  to  sbow  beside  our  great  pbalanx  of  biblical  or 
doctrinal  divines.  Dr.  Erskine,  bowever,  was  skilled  not 
•nly  in  tbe  brancbes  of  what  is  commonly  oalied  tbeological 
readingy  but  in  many  tbiogs  beside,  wbicb  must  bave  ena- 
bled  bim  to  throw  neve  ligbts  npon  tbe  deeper  parts  of  bis 
theology.  He  was  skilled,  above  all,  in  profoonder  kinds  of 
pbilosopby  tban  bis  countrymen  or  ours  are  fond  of ;  and, 
among  all  modern  autbors,  he  used  to  say  bis  chief  favourite 
was  Mendelssohn.  Some  Latin  translations  from  tbe  work^ 
of  that  illustrious  Hebrew  excited  bis  first  curiosity  in  regard 
to  tbe  Pbilosopby  of  Germany,  and  he  acquired  tbe  language 
•f  that  country,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  bis  li&,  with- 
cnt  tbe  assistance  of  any  master.  In  all  things  he  was  an 
original  man ;  and  he  carried  with  bim  into  all  bis  pursuits  a 
füll  measure  of  that  high  and  dauntless  ardour,  witbout  which 
notbing  great  ever  was  accomplished  in  any  department.  I 
have  Seen  a  very  fine  engraving  from  a  picture  of  bim  painted 
long  ago  by  Raeburn,  and  I  shall  bring  a  copy  of  it  witb 
me  to  bang  in  my  study  beside  my  uncle's  old  favourites, 
Barrow,  Hooker,  Butler,  Warburton,  and  Horsley.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  see  in  bis  physiognomy  the  marks  of  pro- 
fottnd  reflectioo,  blended  and  softened  witb  all  Christian  gen- 
lleness  of  heart  and  mind.  For  a  better  portrait  tban  tbe 
pencil  can  make,  you  may  tum  to  Guy  Mannering ;  yon 
will  there  find  it  drawn  to  tbe  life — (so  I  am  assured) — by 
one  wbo  bas  preserved  many  fine  things  for  Scotland,  and 
few  things  better  worthy  of  preservation  than  tbe  Image  of 
tbis  eminent  divine. 

On  the  left  band  of  tbe  Moderator,  I  saw  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Erskine  in  tbe  cbieftainship  of  the  Whig  party  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scodand — Sir  Henry  Moncriefi*.  Tbis  gendem'an  is 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  tbis  kiog^ 
dorn,  and  Stands,  I  believe,  very  near  tbe  head  in  the  list  of 
itt  baronea;  avd^  like  bis  predecessor,  be  also  no  doubt, 
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owes  not  a  litde  of  bis  pre-eminence  to  tbe  ioflaence  ef  lus 

birth  and  Tank.    The  truth  is,  that  these  are  tfaings  wUcb 

always  do  conmand  a  very  great  sharc  of  respect  evety 

where — ^and  in  Scoüand  more  Äan  almost  any  where  ehe  ia 

tbe  World.    You  see  that  even  tbe  democrats  of  WeMDiaiier 

cannot  shake  off  their  old  Englisfa  prejodices  in  r^ard  to 

these  matters ;  they  will  never  listen  to  tiidr  Gale  Jooeses 

and  their  Bristol  Hunts,  while  ihey  have  «ny  chance  of  being; 

harangued  by  mistaken  genUemen^  such  as  Bördelt,  Kjq- 

naird,  and  Hobbouse.    The  herd  of  plebeian  cl^gjmieo  is 

the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Kirk  of  Scotiand  confess  tbe 

same  innate  veneration  for  Symbols  of  wordly  distincikHi,  by 

the  half-proud,  balf-bumble  glances  whicb  they  are  pcrpe- 

tually  Casting  towards  the  orange-tawney  ribbon  and   Nova 

Scotia  badge  that  decorate  the  breast  of  tbe  wsAy  man  of 

title  in  their  body.     Sir  Henry,   indeed,   does  not  reqaire 

these  Symbols  to  attest  bis  clsdms  to  aristocratical  distinctioo. 

His  air  is  decidedly  that  of  a  roan*of  birtb  and   Station — he 

holds  himself  with  the  true  mien  of  a  dignitary — ^and  looks 

(under  favour,)  when  surrounded  by  bis  adherents,  very  womh 

like  a  Lord  bishop  receiving  the  bows  of  bis  conntry  corates 

at  a  Visitation.    All  this,  however,  is  very  far  Crom  coosti- 

tuting  his  sole  right  to  the  emineoce  he  holds.    Tbe  marks  of 

streng  vigorous  intellect  are  planted  thick  upon  his  pfaisiog^ 

nomy — ^his  forehead  is  compact  and  füll  of  nerve»  and  lAe 

head  rises  into  a  süperb  height  in  the  region  g(  will-— his 

nose  is  thick  set  between  his  brows,  and  tbe  nostrik  are 

curved  Jike  those  of  an  Hercules.    His  Ups  are  compreaaed 

with  a  decision  of  purpose  that  notbing  can  shake ;  and  Ihe 

whole  face  abounds  in  Square  massy  lines,  that  pK>noooce 

bis  temperament  to  be  that  of  onefond  of  gladiatorship.  His 

smile,  too,  is  fall  of  a  courtly  suavity,  which  shows  that  he 

is  skilful  as  well  as  bold — and,  what  is  best  ()f  all  for  a  leader 

of  a  party,  the  general  air  of  the  man  is  stamped  with  the 

espression  of  sbeer  honesty.    Nobody  can  look  npon  the 

Baronet  without  perceiving  that  nature  meant  Um  to  be  a 

ruler,  not  a  subject ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  firom  tfae  sped- 

mehs  I  have  seen,  he  is,  in  truth,   a  \tty  admiraUe  omsfier 

in  tbe  great  art  of  rule.    He  seems,  indoed,  lo  have  a  pro- 
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digio«  tact  in  the  tnanagement  of  Us  itnniiknoug  ftrray ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  it  is,  that  those  whom  he  leads  d&  not  seem 
to  have  tbe  least  snsiHcion  of  the  extent  of  their  sabjection. 
When  he  speaks,  one  b  pnt  veiy  strongly  in  raind  of  tbe 
foreosic  eloquence  of  bis  son,  wbich  I  think  I  have  already 
described  to  yon.  Like  bim,  bis  voice  and  gestores  are' 
liarsb*^ike  bim,  he  disdains,  or  seems  to  disdain,  all  .tbe 
elegandes  of  the  art— bot,  like  hinii  heplants  himself  reso- 
Iniely  before  his  difficalties — and,  like  him,  if  notbing  ehe 
w31  do,  he  cnts  tbe  knots  with  the  decision  of  a  genuine 
Bf  aeedonian.  The contrast  wbich  bis  piain  downrigbt  method 
of  attacking  the  nnderstanding  where  it  sbould  be  attacked, 
presents  to  the  vagoe  ülogical  i%i|n8odies  of  the  raral  fine 
Speakers  from  Üie  back  rows  of  tbe  aisle— or  to  tbe  feeble 
inresolate  middle-sailings  of  fbe  smooth  would-be  sages  that 
fcit  nearer  bimselA— is  as  striking  a  thing  as  possible.  Bat  hi^ 
^  main  eicellence  seems  to  lie  in  tbe  art  with  wbich  he  contrives 
to  correct,  almosterethey  are  made,  tbe  blnnders  of  his  am- 
bition»«— and  to  nerve,  even  wfaile  they  are  falteriog,  the 
coofBge  and  decision  of  his  timorous  associates.  He  is  a 
great  politician ;  and,  bad  he  come  into  Parliatnent,  I  have 
very  Httle  doubt  his  pecnliar  faculties  would  have  made  bim 
as  powerful  a  person  there  as  he  is  here  in  the  General  As- 
sembly  of  die  Kirk. 

Nearly  opporite  to  bim,  at  the  other  band  of  the  Modera- 
tcnr,  sits^  Dr.  Inglis,  tbe  chiefof  tbe  Moderate  or  Tory  party — 
or  ratber,  perbaps,  tbe  chief  of  a  small  coIlege  of  cardinals, 
by  whom  that  party  is  managed,  as  the  other  party  is  by  tbe 
vnfivided  vigoar  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.  The  dbctor  is  an 
ungainly  figure  of  a  man  at  first  sigfat,  bot,  on  looking  a 
little,  one  easily  observes  in  J^m  also  tbe  marks  boüi  of  good 
breeding  and  strong  intellect  His  voice  is  peculiarly  unfbr- 
tuttate--or,  ratber,  be  has  two  voices,  a  hoarse  and  a  sharp, 
from  tbe  one  to  tbe  other  of  which  he  sometimes  makes  dif* 
ierent  digressions  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  same  sentence.  Bat 
wheo  ottce  tbe  impression  of  this  disagreeable  voice  is  got 
over,  one  finds  that  it  is  the  vebicle  both  of  ezcellent  lan> 
gnage  and  of  exceDent  sense.  He  does  not  appear  to  speak 
linder  the  same  violent  Impulses  of  personal  wUl  whicb  c^a- 
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tMienU  the  Barooet's  eloqnence ;  but  he  is  qaile  as  logrka 
iD  bis  reasoniugy  and  perbaps  still  more  dexteroas  in  thf»  var 
io  which  he  brings  bis  argiunenta  to  bear  opoo  the  conclBsioj: 
lo  whicb  he  would  cooduct  bis  bearers.    In  bis  illustraiioftf, 
iaOf  he  displays  the  command  of  a  nauch  more  coptoos  read- 
iDg,  and  a  mach  more  lively  fancy  tban  bis  rival.      Anderen 
bis  voice,  wben   he  toucbes  upon  any  toptc  of  ieeliii^,  re- 
veals  a  sometbing  totally  unexpected  by  those  who  hear  bim 
for  the  first   time — its   barshest  notes  being^,     as   it  were, 
softened  and  deepened  into  a  mysterious  sort   id'  cremor. 
which  18  irresisübly  impressive,  in  spite  of  its  ancootbaess. 
Tphe  secret  is,   that  Dr.  Inglis  is  a  man  of  genuine  power, 
.and  the  eloquence  of  such  men  cannot  be  stayed  by  any  ni- 
Dor  obstacles  from  working  its  way  to  its  object, 

But  1  am  forgetting  the  order  in  which  all  theae  things  af 
^eared  to  me* 

Mm  X» 
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In  witnessing  the  forms  of  the  Presbyteriao 
I  coold  not  help  feeling  a  greater  degree  of  interest  Aas  f 
should  otberwise  have  done,  from  the  notion  tbat  in  dien, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Assembly,  not  a&* 
tle  might  be  perceived  of  the  same  appearances  which  Aar 
racteriied,  two  centuries  ago,  those  more  important  meelia^ 
in  whicb  the  Presbyterian  party  in  Church  and  State  lock 
the  leadand  direction.  On  the  first  4&y  of  the  Assemblj, 
for  example,  after  the  Commissioner  bad  delivered  bis  cre- 
dentials,  which  consisted  of  a  long  pious  epistle  upon  parch- 
ment,  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Ministers  and  Eiders  is 
General  Assembly  convened,  wberein  bis  Royal  Highness 
stimulates  them  to  a  still  more  zealous  discharge  of  thdr  re- 
spective  duties,  by  all  manner  of  devout  arguments,  and  co- 
pious  quotations  from  the  minor  Prophets  and 
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afier  tbe  Moderator  bad  retumed  tbaoks  for  Ak  favotur,  aad 
intimated  tbe  firm  resolutioQ  of  himself  and  bis  brethren  to 
profit,  a8  far  as  the  infirniities  of  their  natare  might  permit, 
by  tbe  faitbfal  admonitions  of  "  the  nnrsing  father  of  oar 
Zioa,"^-after  tbese  ceremonies  bad  been  duly  gone  througb, 
the  wbole  of  the  forenoco,  that  is  from  twelve  tili  five  o'clock, 
was  devoted  to  a  succession  of  extemporaneoas  or  seemingly 
eztemporaneous  prayers  delivered  by  the  Moderator  himseli^ 
and  after  bim  by  various  clergymen  in  difierent  quarters  of 
the  house,  who  appeared  to  call  upon  each  other  for  ad- 
dresses  to  the  Deity,  in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  less 
sacred  assemblies  call  upon  each  other  for  glees  and  catches. 
This  reminded  me  most  strongly  of  the  descriptions  whicb 
Clarendon  gives  of  tbe  opening  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Romp 
*~to  say  nothiog  of  the  commiitees  of  major-generals  under 
Cromwell.  The  long,  dreary,  dreamy,  wandering,  thread- 
less  disconrses,  too,  which  some  of  the  röverend  p^rformers 
took  occasion  to  deliver,  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  crafty 
vaguenesses  of  old  Noll  himself,  and  tbe  more  sincere  absur» 
dities  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  A  few  of  the  more  sensible  se* 
niors,  and  most  of  the  younger  members,  appeared  to  have 
some  faint  notion  that  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  ought  not  t6 
be  a  composition  of  the  same  class  with  a  homily  to  sinfol 
men ;  bnt,  in  general,  those  who  conducted  tbe  devotions  of 
the  Assembly  on  this  occasion,  although  they  began  and  con*- 
doded  with  the  usual  invocation  and  glorification,  did  not  in 
fact  pray,  but  preacfa,  thronghout  the  body  of  their  addressesl 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  most  ofiensively  irreve- 
rent  in  tbe  style  of  these  extemporaneous  effusions — ^Nay,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  their  character  was  such  as  en- 
firely  to  take  away  from  me  all  notion  of  joioing  mentally  in 
the  devotions  which  they  were  probably  meant  to  express. 
Under  the  mask  of  supplication  to  the  Djtty,  it  seemed  to 
be  considered  as  quite  a  proper  thing  to  introduce  all  manner 
of  by-hits  at  tbe  errors  and  corruptions  observed,  not  only  in 
die  practice,  but  in  the  creed  also  of  our  fellow-men ;  andit 
was  easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  hambly  pouring  out  the  as- 
pirations  of  a  devont  spirit  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  tbe 
Jntention  of  the  praym^  minister  was  not  nnfrequently  to 
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show  off  his  dwn  skill  ia  Clearing  up  the  dftrknesft  of  point5, 
which  wöald  never  bave  been  left  myslerious  ia  tbe  oracles  ot 
God  had  it  been  judged  meel  that  oor  reason    sbooJd  fiillj 
comprebend  them.    And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this — die  appear- 
ance  of  sincerity  and  ardour  was  to  strong   in   mott  of  tbe 
addressesy  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to   them  witboat 
feeling  respect  for  tbose  from  wbose  Ups  tbey  proceeded,  and 
I  bad  no  difficulty  in  believing  tbat  custom  and  anciem  pre- 
JQ^ice  migbt  bave  been  sufficient  to  render  them  the  most  ac- 
ceptable  vebicles  for  tbe  wärmest  devotional  fedtings  of  those 
wbose  serioos  and  earnest  pbysiognomies  met  my  too-excnr- 
sive  eye  in  every  quarter  of  tbe""  Assembly* 

As  tbe  bour  of  dinner  approacbed,  bowever,  I  coold  aoc 
avoid  observing  a  considerable  diminution  ia  the  attentive» 
ness  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  audience,  and,  at  last,  an  ap> 
parendy  interminable  orator  was  fairly  jogged  on  the  elbov 
by  bis  neighboars,  as  tbe  finger  of  tbe  clock  began  to  com 

within  a  few  lines  of  tbe  appointed  period.    W and  I 

adjonrned  witb  many  otbers  to  tbe  Royal  Hotel,  where  it  ii 
tbe  custom,  during  tbe  sitting  of  tbe  Assembly,  for  siicfa  ai 
bave  isittended  tbe  levee  of  tbe  Comroissioner,  to  be  preseot  on 
tbe  same  day  at  tbe  more  substantial  ceremonial  of  his  din* 
ner.    The  feast  was  a  pretty  tbing  in  its  way,  and  did  oc- 
dit  to  tbe  State  of  tbe  bold  individual  wbo  bas  adveotored  te 
finger  tbe  napkin  of  tbe  peerless  Maccullocb,    The  comp- 
ay,  too,  was  splendid  at  my  end  of  tbe  table,  wbere  the  mofc 
&shionable  members  of  tbe  party  were  congregated  witUi 
bearing  of  tbe  Commissioner  bimself.    Toward  the  odier 
extremity,  at  wbicb  bis  Grace's  purse-bearer  officiated  as 
Croupier,  tbe  Company  seemed  to  consist  mostly  of  derical 
personages— and  I  tbougbt  the  broad  bungryfaces  of  someof 
tbese  rural  divines  looked  somewbat  agbast  upon  tbe  6at 
Frencbified  dishes,  omelets,  orissoles,  crocats,  and  fricandeaits, 
wbicb  smoaked  in  all  the  pomp  of  garlic  beneath  their  shaip 
nostrils. — •'  Fat  bave  we  gotten  hereawa  f "— cried  onc  of  tbem 
•—wbose  keen  brazen  voice  penetrated  quite  across  tbe  room,  is 
very  indecorous  distinctness,  "Fat  bave  we  bere,  Dr.  Mac* 
brair  f — ^I  wbb  I  bad  a  guid  platefu'  of  beef  an^  reets->-diis  is 
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fettl  4e  for  naebody  bat  Mousfaers."— '*  Te  say  naetbing  but 
tbe  trowtfa/'  said  die  otber — *'  an  biima  a  bit  fite  fish,  Vve  got 
naetbing  to  ca'  a  mootbfu'  sioce  I  cam  here  tbe  day."-*A  cöm- 
passionate  waiter,  bowever,  soonbroaghttwo  large  trencbers 
of  roast  mutton  firom  tbe  äde-table,  and  unoothed  effectnafly 
tbe  Glamours  of  tbese  ravenous  Aberdonians«  They  were  quite 
silent  for  some  ten  minutes,  I  imagine ;  but  a  salver  of  bock 
being  carried  round,  tbey  botb  drank  witb  precipitation  of 
Ihe  unwonted  fluidr-and  I  perceived  them  spitting  and 
sputtering  afierwards,  as  if  tbey  bad  swallowed  vinegar.  I 
faeard  tbem  muttering  sometbing  about  ^^  poosbening'^ — but 
tbe  poison  came  my  own  way,  and  my  attention  was  divert« 
ed  from  tbe  conclusion  of  their  coUoquy. 

Tbe  dinner,  how^ver,  was  upon  tbe  wbole  ratber  a  State- 
ly  tban  an  agreeable  one ;  and  althougb  tbe  wine  was  good» 
I  can  scarcely  say  I  regretted  tbe  earliness  of  tbe  bour  at 
wbich  tbe  Commissioner  rose,  and  tbe  party  broke  up.  It 
was  no  move  tban  seven  wben  we  departed,  so  tbat  I  carrie4 
W  bome  witb  me  to  Oman's,  and  gave  bim  a  bottle  or 
two  of  better  claret  tban  bis  Grace's — ^for  wine,  after  aQ} 
is  an  equivocator  witb  gout  as  well  as  witb  some  otber  distem- 
pers,  and  if  it  accelerates  tbe  advent  of  tbe  fit,  there  is  no 
question  it  bastens  also  tbe  departure  of  its  relics.  Such,  at 
least,  is  die  creed  of 

Peteb  Mobbis,  M.  D.  &g.  bc«  tsc« 


LETTER  LX. 


TO  THE   SAME. 


I  WENT  often  to  tbe  Assembly  during  its  sittings ;  l>ut,  in 
general,  I  fbund  tbe  business  in  wbich  tbey  were  engaged  of 
a  nature  so  dull,  tbat  I  was  contented  to  make  my  visits 
sbort.  It  was  only  on  one  day  tbat  I  was  induced  to  prolong 
my  stay  during  tbe  wbde  sederunt — and,  in  truth,  I  am  ^veo 
to  onderstand,  tbat  it  is  only  wben  subjects  of  tbe  sort  then 
iliicnwed  come  before  tbem»  tbat  evea  among  tbe  dergy 

6S 
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lhem$elves,  much  interest  or  attention  b  excited.     On  entef' 
ing  the  house,  indeed,  I  coold  not  bat  reraark,  that  the  rows 
set  apart  for  Members  of  Asserobly  were  garnisbed  witb  a 
plentiful  adraixture  of  persons,  obviously  of  a  totally  dt&rent 
description  from  those  with  whose  faces  I  bad  formed  some 
acquaintance  on  the  "  day  of  prayers.'*    Here    aod  tbere 
among  the  sober  clergymen,   on  eitber  side  of  the  house, 
might  be  seen  scattered  knots  of  young  men,  who  wore  in* 
deed  black  coat$,  but  whose  whole  air  and  mien  were  decided- 
ly  the  reverse  of  clerical.     Not  a  (ew  of  their  faces,  moreover, 
were  already  familiär  to  me,  although  I  could   not  af  ßrst 
bring  rayseif  to  believe  that  they  were  actaally  the  s^me 
faces  I  bad  so  often  speculated  upon,  among  the  far  difierent 
accompaniments  of  the  Outer-House  and  its  side>bars.    A 
friend,  bowever,  to  whom  I  applied  for  informatioD,  toM  me 
at  once  that  my  suspicions  were  perfectly  well  founded,  and 
that  the  young  gentlemen  whose  unecclesiastical  appearacce 
had  Struck  my  Observation,  were  no  other  than  so  maoy  Ju- 
venile advocates,  to  whom,  it  would  seem,  their  respecdve 
Presbyteries  and  Boroughs  in  the  country  had  entrusted  tbe 
duties  of  representing  them  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church.     You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  number 
of  Lay  Eiders  are  admitted  to  the  counsels  of  all  the  Ec- 
clesiastical  Courts  in  Scotland — ^but  nobody  certainly  woaid 
have  suspected  that  such  a  venerable  designation  conld  be 
applied  to  such  persons  as  these  young  limbs  of  the  hw. 
Could  the  spirit  of  Knox  re-animate  once  more  tbe  dust  thtt 
sleeps  beneath  the  chancel  of  St  Giles^s,  what  wratb  woaid 
suffuse  the  "  grim  visage  of  veijuice,  frowning  over  a  red 
beard  in  shape  like  unto  an  otter's  tail,"  on  seeingf  the  seats 
which  such  laymen  as  George  Buchanan  once  held,  pro- 
faned  by  the  intrusion  of  such  heirs  as  these.     Truly,  the 
great  «•fi;K£«-i9rA«T«$  would  have  deemed  it  foul  scorn  that 
the  Scottish  Zion  should  seek  her  Ruling  Eiders  in  the  Stove- 
School. 

The  case  which  had  induced  all  these  worthies  to  con- 
gregate  tbemselves  among  the  more  regulär  and  con»ciea- 
tious  members  of  the  t7onvocation,  was  that  of  a  Narthem 
Minister,  (from  tbe  Hebrides,  I  believe,)  )irbo  had  beeo  ac- 
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inted  ot  criminal  conversation  with  bis  house-keeper,  and 
wbo  DOW,  after  haviog  been  tried  in  saccession  by  the  minoc 
jurisdictions  of  tbe  Fresbytery  and  Provincial  Synod,  was 
about  to  have  bis  guilt  or  innocence  finally  detennined  by 
tbe  supreme  fiat  of  tbe  infallible  AsBembly.  Tbe  moment 
bis  case  was  announced,  I  observed  an  unusaal  commotioa 
in  every  part  of  tbe  bouse — ministers,  layroen,  and  ladies» 
all  alike  leaning  forward  to  catcb  tbe  ipsiasima  verba  of  tbe 
peccant  parson's  dittay.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  beld  proper, 
however,  tbat  tbe  last  named  body  of  auditors  sbould  be 
indulged  witb  tbe  füll  gratification  of  tbeir  curiosity,  for 
aeveral  of  tbe  leading  ministers  round  the  Moderator's  ta- 
ble began  immediately  by  nods,  winks,  and  pointings,  to  in« 
timate  to  tbem  the.  necessity  of  tbeir  witbdrawing  tbem- 
aelvea*  Nods  and  winks,  bowever,  did  not  produce  mach 
efiect ;  and  Dr.  Macknigbt,  tbe  principal  secretary  of  tbe 
Assembly,  was  obliged  to  make  bimself  very  conspicuous 
by  a  terrific  use  of  bis  lungs  in  exhortation,  before  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  fair  visiters  could  be  prevaiied  upon  to  take  tbem« 
selves  off,  After  thiey  were  gone,  tbe  remaining  audience 
aeemed  to  feel  tbemselves  at  liberty  to  listen  witb  more  un- 
disguised  eagerne$(s  to  tbe  minuti»  of  tbe  aflfair  $  and,  in- 
deed,  tbe  prolizity  of  tbe  details  to  wbicb  tbey  listened, 
was  no  less  extravagant  tban  disgusting.  For  myself,  after 
hearing  an  bour  or  two  of  tbe  thing,  I  became  beartily  sick 
of  it»  and  would  bave  retired  bad  it  not  been  for  tbe  sake 
of  tbe  specimens  of  clerical  eloqaence  wbicb  1  boped  to 
bear  after  the  evidente  bad  been  gone  tbrougb.  Even  tbif, 
bowever,  did  not  gratify  me  quite  so  mucb  as  I  bad  expected« 
Dr.  Inglis  and  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff  seemed  to  be  contented 
witb  delivering  tbeir  opinions  (wbicb,  by  tbe  way,  exactlj 
coincided)  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  tbe  banquet  of 
expatiating  and  commenting  was  left  almost  untoucbed  for 
the  less  delicate  lips  of  tbe  minonun  gentium  Dei  from  tbe 
eountry.  The  more  conspicuous  of  the  clerical  oratorS| 
were  Dr.  Skene  Keitb,  a  sbrewd,  bitter,  sarcastic  bumour- 
iflt  from  Aberd^ensbire,  and  Mr.  Lapslie,  an  energetic  rhap- 
fto*list  irom  the  west  of  Scotland.  Tbe  last-mentioned  in- 
dividaal  is  undoubtediy  the  most  entbusiastic  Speaker  I  ever 
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hcard.  He  is  a  fine,  tall,  bony  man,  with  a  face  füll  of  fire, 
and  a  bush  of  white  lock»,  which  he  shakes  about  him  like 
the  thyrsus  of  a  BacchanaK  He  tears  bis  waiatcoat  ope» 
—he  bares  bis  breast  as  if  he  had  scare  to  show — he  bei- 
Iowa — ^he  sobs'-'be  weeps — and  sits  down  at  the  end  of  bis 
barangue,  trembling  all  to  the  fingers'  ends  like  an  exhausted 
Pytboness.  He  possesses,  undoubledly,  many  of  the  natu- 
ral elements  of  oratory — but  of  perfect  oratory  it  may  be 
'said,  as  the  Stagy rite  bas  already  said'of  perfect  poctiy.  ibat 
it  is  the  affair  " «  /«*«»«  7i»w  «ax*  ^ui^mr."  I  wont  trouble 
you  with  the  minutias — the  poor  minister  was  at  last 
found  innocent — and  for  how  mocb  of  bis  safety  he  might 
be  indebted  to  the  impassioned  defeoce  of  Dr«  Lapslie,  l 
shall  not  pretend  to  guess. 

But  wbatever  may  be  thought  of  the  esternal  shows  aod 
forms  of  their  procedure,  I  sboiild  imagine  there  can  be  no 
more  tban  one  and  the  same  respectfui  opinion  concermcf 
that  severe  and  scrutinizing  style  of  ecclesiastical  disciplfne, 
of  which  such  procedure  constitutes  so  remarkable  a  part. 
Tt  must  be  admitted,  David,  in  spite  of  all  cur  prejudices, 
that  this  populär  form  of  church  govemment  carries  wiAit 
inanifold  advantages.  To  you,  wbo  so  well  know  the  pre- 
sent  State  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England«-it  h  not 
necessary  that  I  should  say  mucb  on  this  head.  That  oo 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  be  saspected  of 
any  breach  of  that  decorum,  the  absolute  integrity  of  wbtch 
is  so  necessary  to  bis  professional  usefulness,  wttbont  at 
6nce  subjecting  bimself  to  the  anxious  and  jealous  investi- 
gation  of  Courla  composed  as  these  are — ^tbis  ooe  circam- 
stance  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  convince  me,  that  the  clerical 
character  in  Scotland  must  stand  very  high  in  the  sacred 
secureness  of  its  purity.    And  so,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  *■  fheir 

enemies  themselves  being  witnesses.^'     Even  W ,  with 

all  bis  Episcopalian  prejudices,  is  proud  of  the  uncontami- 
nated  character  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Establisbed  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  scruples  not  to  express  bis  ,wish  that  some 
cburches,  with  whose  form  of  govemment  he  is  better  pleas- 
W,  were  better  capable  of  sustaining  a  comparison  with 
ÜÜ9m    For  me,  1  was  always  less  of  a  bigot  tban  W 
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aod,  reallj,  the  Dore  I  see  of  the  Kirk,  the  möre  do  I  begiii 
to  be  ef  optiiion  tbat  fom»  of  ecclesiastical  gov^mment 
are,  after  all,  of  comparatively  Utile  avail— and  that  here, 
perhaps,  as  elsewbere,  *^  wbate'er  is  best  administered  is 
bctt."* 


a 


« 


Nrither,  after  what  I  bave  heard  yoa  say  so  often  and  so 
well  about  tbe  propriety  of  re-establishing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Convocation  in  England,  can  I  at  all  doabt  of  yoar  agree- 
ing  with  mein  admtring  the  institution  of  the  Generti  Assembiy 
in  Scodand.  It  may  be  tnie,  that,  in  the  present  State  of 
things,  few  questions  of  great  moment  are  sabmitted  to  tbe 
coDsideradoD  of  this  Coort — and  it  may  be  trne,  tbat  in  the 
mode  of  conddering  sacb  questions  as  are  sabmitted  to  it, 
there  is  much  that  may  call  asmile  into  the  cheek  of  a  casual 
observer.  Bat  who  can  qnestion  that  the  clencal  body, 
and  tfarou^  them  the  whole  of  those  who  adbere  to  the 
cbarcb  of  Scotland — recdve  the  most  sobstantial  good  ^m 
this  annnal  meeting,  which  calls  all  their  representatives  to* 
gether  ?  The  very  fact  that  such  a  meeting  takes  place,  is 
enough  to  satisfy  one  that  it  b  prolific  in  benefits«  From 
it  there  mast  be  carried  every  year,  into  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts  which  contribute  to  its  nombers,  a  spirit  and  an  impe- 
tns  that  cannot  fall  to  infose  a  new  life  into  the  whole  body 
of  the  ecclesiastical  pplity  in  Scotland.  From  it  there  most 
spring  a  union  of  purpose^— a  condensation  of  endeavooiw. 
a  knowledge  of  what  onght  to  be  done,  and  a  wisdom  con- 
cerning  the  mode  of  doing  it — which  I  fear  it  b  quite  im- 
possible  the  clergymen  of  a  church,  mied  witboot  such  con- 
vocations,  sbonld  ever  effectnally  rival.  I  tbink,  in  good 
truth,  the  churchmen  of  England  sbould  no  longer  permit 
tbemselves  to  be  deprived  of  tbe  advantages  which  a  General 
Assembly  cannot  bat  confer — ^advantages,  too,  which  it  was 
always  presumed,  by  the  great  foanders  of  their  own  polit>', 

*  Here  some  reflections,  toucblng  the  Clergy  of  Wales,  are  omitted. 
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that  the  Cburcb  af  Engli^nd  sboald  and  most  possess.     To 
revive  any  claims  to  that  political  authority,  which  the  Con- 
VQcation  of  England  formerly  possessed^  would  be  eotirely 
absurd  and   unprofitable  ;   and  I  think  tbey  are  not  true 
friends  to  the  cburcb,  who  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  re- 
establisbing  tbe  convocation  by  such  bints  as  tbese.     But 
tbere  is  abundant  occa^n  for  a  convocation^  even  although  it 
should  have  notfaing  to  do  witb  taxation,  and  little  witb  poUtics 
of  any  kind.    Beside  tbe  general  rea^n  of  tbe  thing,  the 
example  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  superior  succes? 
witb  wbich  its  fabric  seems  to  bold  out  against  tbe  encroacb- 
taetxi  of  sectaries,  should  not  be  overlooked  or  disdained. 
If  tbe  clergy  of  England  possessed  tbe  nieans  of  bringiiig 
their  intellects  into  coUision,  and  so  of  sbowing  wbat  tbeir 
strengtb  of  intellect  really  is  in  the  discussions  of  a  great 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  I  have  no  doubt  tbe  world  would  sood 
be  satisfied  that  tbere  is  no  body  of  men  more  largely  entitled 
tp  tbe  riespect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-countrymen«   Tbe 
puny  tribes  of  Dissenters,  who  keep  up  every  wbere  a  ooisy 
and  petulant  warfare  against  the  scattered  and  uosupported 
ipinisters  of  our  cburcb,  would  at  once  be  awed  into  silesce 
and  insignificance  by  tbe  sbow  of  intellectual  might— erudi* 
tion  and  virtue,  which  would  beam  from  tbis  m^estic  As* 
sembly.     Tbe  ignorant  ravings  of  one  set  of  your  eDemies, 
and  tbe  cold  degrading  cant  of  anotber  still  worse  set  of  tbcm, 
would  be  alike  rebuked  into  notbingness  by  tbe  resurrecdoii 
of  tbe  slumbering  genius  of  your  Union.     I  know  your  feel- 
ings  on  tbis  subject — and  I  know  that  your  opinions  in  re- 
gard  to  it  have  been  far  more  matured  by  reflection  than 
mine ;  but  here  I  see  witb  my  own  eyes  tbe  actual  Operation 
of  a  similar  engine,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to 
you  tbe  impression  it  makes  upon  me — too  bappy  should 
any  bint  of  mine  be  of  the  least  power  in  stimulating  tbe 
xeal  of  one  so  much  better  able  to  understand  and  to  pnn 
mote  the  interests  of  a  church,  which,  however,  you  can 
neitber  love  more  warmly,  nor  venerate  more  profoundly, 

than  I  do. 

***** 
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I  have^  in  some  of  my  former  letters,  said  a  gopd  deat, 
about  the  sceptical  style  of  philosophy  prevalent  among  the 
Scottish  Universities  and  Literati---and  I  have  also  said 
something  about  tbe  general  inflaence  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
religious  belief,  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  tbe  nation ; 
but  I  fear  that,  in  regard  to  both  subjects.  my  tnode  of  talk« 
lOg  may  have  been  calculated  to  leave  you  with  somewhat 
erroneoQS  impresMons»  Of  late,  since  the  Generat  Assem- 
bly,  I  have  directed  my  attention  mach  more  closely  than  I 
had  done  to  tbe  State  of  religion  in  tbis  kingdom^  have 
made  it  my  business  to  go  from  church  to  charcb  in  this  city^ 
and  hear  with  my  own  ears  all  the  more  celebrated  preacbers 
it  possesses— -tfaings  which,  indeed,  I  should  have  done  moch 
earlier^  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  violent  prejudices  of  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  W  .  ,  who  insisted,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  on 
my  accompanying  bim  to  bis  pew  in  one  particular  Episco- 
palian  Chapel,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  would  have  thought  it 
a  fine  tbing  coold  be  have  persaaded  me  to  quit  Scotland 
withont  having  heard  a  Single  sermon  in  a  Presbyterian  kirk. 
I  rejoice,  on  every  accou  * ,  that  I  broke  tbrougb  these  tram- 
mels,  and  that  in  conseqtience  of  having  done  so,  I  shaU 
now  have  it  in  my  power  to  present  you  with  mach,  and,  I 
hope,  interesting  information,  of  which  you  mnst  othervns« 
liave  been  deprived. 

P.JL 


LETTER  LXI. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


I  HAVE  remarked,  that  among  tbe  people  of  Scotland, 
conversation  turns  mach  more  freqaently,  and  mach  more 
fervently,  on  tbe  character  and  attainments  of  individual  cler- 
gymen,  than  is  at  all  usual  with  us  in  England.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  any  jast  sabject  of  astonishment,  consi- 
dermg  wbat  the  natare  of  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in 
Scotland  really  is.    Tbe  disdain  of  those  external  fcMtnaltties, 


by  wMch  ehffwhare  so  great,  weiA  I  tWak  fo  proper,  ma  im- 

pression  is  made  on  Üie  minds  <rf  ihe  people— ilie  absence  of 

all  Ihose  arts  which  ekewhere  ealisf  the  imagiDatioo  and  Ad- 

Cyof  meD,  on  the  side  of  thatFaith  which  ratber  «iMuc» 

4an  satisfies  oor  finitc  Reasoo— the  piain  anstere  smfOeity 

widi  wbich  the  Presbytcrian  Church  invests  berselT  in  aU  her 

addresses  to  the  intellect  of  her  adherenls— aU  the«  tfaings 

may  in  themsclves  be  rather  injudidons  Aan  otberm^  in 

Ihe  present  sUte  of  our  natnre--4>nt  all  thesc  things  contri- 

bnte,  I  shottld  suppose,  and  that  neither  feebly  oor  toia$r 

tincdy,  to  the  importance    of  the  individual  priests,   into 

whose  hands  this  chorch  intrasts  Üie  administration  of  her 

anadoraed  and  animposing  observances.    DepaireA  of  Ae 

greater  part  o£  those  time-haUowed  and  majestic  rites,  widi 

which  the  notions  of  profoand  piety  are  i«  pther  €X»nntries 

80  intimately  linked  in  the  minds  of  mankind,  and  bj  whick 

the  feelings  of  piety  are  so  powerfiilly  stimulated  and  soscaio- 

td--deprived  of  all  those  aids  which  devotion  elsewfaere  bor* 

rows  from  the  senses  and  the  Imagination — ^the  Presbyteräa 

Church  possessesy  in  her  formal  and  exteraal  coäsdtatiaB, 

very  few  of  those  Clements  which  contribate  most  ei^tudij 

tD  the  welfiire  of  the  other  charches  in  Christeadoin.    Bat 

the  raost  naked  ritual  cannot  prevent  the  imaginaticms  and 

the  feelings  of  men  from  taking  the  chief  part  in  tbeir  piety, 

and  thescy  debarred  from  the  species  of  nonrisbnient  dse- 

where  afibrded,   are   here  content  to  seek  nonrishaieBt  of 

anotber  kind,  in  the  contemplation  not  of  Forms«  bat  of 

Men.    To  the  devoat  Presbyterian-;-4be  image  of  bis  min- 

.  ister,  and  the  idea  of  bis  superior  sanctity,  come  iastead 

not  only  of  the  whole  calender  of  the  Catholic  ChristiaDy 

bot  of  all  the  splendid  liturgies,  and  channtings,  and   peai- 

ing  Organs  of  our  English  Cathedrals.    The  church  of  Scot- 

land  may  say  with  the  Greek, — ^*  It  is  not  in  wide-spread- 

ing  batdemeatSi   nor  in   lofty  towers,  that  the  secorityof 

our  city  consists-^Men  are  oor  defence."— «f«i  um  rm  Ttt^m 

How  great  and  commandiag  was  the  inilaence  which  the 
early  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorch  of  Scotlaod  ex- 
ertcd  over  the  minds  of  their  people---is  wellknown  ic 


and  mtiy  tmß^  iii4efd  be  gatbered  from  all  the  histoiies  of 
the  times.  In  tbose  days,  of  course,  tbe  natural  effects  of 
the  oaked  ceremomal  of  the  Kirk,  were  mightily  augmented 
by  Ibe  penecutioa  which  prevented  her  from  making  free  apd 
opeo  use  of  iu  scaiity  Services ;  so  that  the  Ministers  were 
ofteo  not  tbe  cbief  only,  bat  the  sole  symboIs  of  the  faith  of 
those  wbo  followed  their  system,  and  were  regarded  as  nothing 
less  thao  so  many  moveable  tabemacles,  carrying  with  tbem 
into  the  wilderness  the  only  visible  types  of  their  primitive 
devotion,  Even  now,  however,  there  survive  no  inconsider« 
able  relics  of  the  same  prejudices,  which  then  throve  so  luxor 
riandy  in  the  "  bare  and  desolated  bosoms'^  of  an  oppressed 
and  insulted  people — ^growing  like  the  Tannen  d[  Childe 
Haroldy 

« 

'<  Loftiest  on  lofliest  and  least  sheltered  roeks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nonght  below 
Of  <ofl  fortained  ttem  'gaimt  the  Alpine  shcicks 
Of  tdiyin$  ■tofmfl>"      ■ 

Athonsand  prood,  no  lesstbaa  pions  vecoUeclions,  are  e&a^ 
nected*  in  Scottiih  minds,  with  that  integirity  of  their  ecefest* 
aitical  pottty,  wfaicb  was  tbe  reward  of  die  long  siifleriogg 
and  cottMoMy  of  thär  fore-^iibers— and  wilh  tbe  persona  oC 
those  whom  tbiy  regard  as  tbe  beirs  and  olsfmng  of  the 
prtneipal  actor»  in  all  the  sceoes  of  that  eventfol  period.  I 
have  idready  said  sometbing  of  the  atlempts  which  wem  made 
10  represent  the  fiirst  Tales  of  my  Landlord  as  a  series  of 
wanton  attacks  upon  theberees  of  tbe  Covenant,  and  insults 
against  the  presbyteriao  prejudices  of  the  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Tbe  best  proof  of  the  injastice  and  absniM 
dity  of  these  attempts,  is  their  totti  fiulnre.  Had  tbe  Tale 
of  Old  Mortality  been  written  in  ihal  spirit,  it  woaU  not 
have  taken  its  place,  as  it  bas  already  dooe,  in  the  cotlaget 
of  Scodand,  beside  the  ^^  big  ha'  Bible/'  and  ihe  original 
rüde  bistories  of  the  sevenleienth  eeninry.  And  if  mora 
proof  were  wanting,  it  would  be  £Mind  in  the  yery  different 
fate  whicb  bas  attended  a  work  of  mocb  amnseneot,  and  o* 
incQOsiderable  clev«rn^  wriltea  really  and  plainly  in  that. 

•  64 
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spirit  of  scoffing  anä  irreverence,  which  thc  ftothor  of  tbcse 
Npvels  never  could  have  been  capable  of  displaying^ — ^I  meaa 
Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  edition  of  Kirktoo*s  His- 
tory.  Much  may,  no  doabt,  be  pardoned  in  a  deKendant 
of  the  iQurdered  archbishop — I  speak  not  of  tbe  man,  Cor 
whotn  there  may  be  many  apologies — ^but  of  bis  book,  wtakh 
cannot  be  anywise  defended  wben  considered  per  se — and 
which  even  the  Qiiarterly  Review  will  in  vain  endeavoor  to 
save  from  that  utter  neglect,  which  is  at  once  the  raost  just 
and  the  most  sev^e  punishment  of  all  such  ofibnces  against 
feelings  in  themselves  respectable,  and  in  tbeir  effects  bene* 
ficial. 

Tou  will  comprehend,  then,  that  the  species  of  devnäoo 
with  which  the  Scptch  Presbyterians  are  accustomed  to  i«- 
gard  the  persons  of  their  clergymen,  is  ä  much  more  noUe 
sort  of  thiDg  than  the  bomage  paid  to  Methodist  pastors  bjr 
their  saintly  flocks  in  England.  It  partakes  of  tbe  digmi^ 
of  ancient  recoUections — ^and  it  borrows  dignity,  mofeover, 
from  the  wide  and  national  character  of  the  feeKngs  wUch  it 
embodies  and  expresses.  Our  Methodist  divines,  on  the  coih 
trary^  are  saturated  with  a  vulgär  banqoet,  which  has  n« 
one  element  of  grandeur  to  redeeip  any  portioD  of  its  vti- 
garhy.  Tbe  slavish  wonderment  with  which  they  are  gattd 
apon  by  the  goggling  eyes  of  their  mechanical  foUowers,  is 
a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  the  filial  respect  with  wUeh 
the  Moncrieffs,  Inglisesi  and  Chalmerses  of  Scotland^  ^^ 
regarded  by  tbe  devout  descendi^nts  of  the  old  estriilidM» 
of  Presbjrtery.     So  much  for  proem.  I 

'  Tbe  first  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Edinbui^h,  whom  I 
went  to  hear,  was  the  same  Reverend  Baronet  of  wfaose  ap- 
pearance  in  the  General  Asserably  I  bave  aheady  spokea. 
In  tbe  pulpit,  tbe  appearance  of  tbis  man  is  quite  as  com- 
manding,  and  it  is  (under  favour)  far  more  amiable^  Iban 
in  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Coart ;  and  tbis  is  just  as  it  shoald  be 
He. has  a  pride,  it  would  seem,  in  keepiog  up  as  mach  as  the 
txmes  will  permit,  not  only  of  the  animating  spirit,  bat  tbe 
extemal  4emeanour,  of  the  old  Presbyterian  divines.  They, 
you  knoW)  set  their  faces  entirely  against  the  notion  of  any 
$aperior  san^tity  being  attached  to  the  mere  Iqcah  of  any 
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Ir       ^lace  of  wonUp»  «nd  in  order  to  mark  this  notion  in  a  tan- 

(        gible  way,  Ibey  introduced  tbe  custom  of  eutering  the  church 

f        covered.    Sir  Henry  adheres  even  to  this  somewhat  rüde 

I        practicei  and  I  observed  bim  with  astonishment  Walking  from 

t         bu  vestry  through  the  churcb,  and  ascending  the  steps  of  his 

pnlpit,  with  his  bat  on  his  head.    It  was  not  tili  he  had  fairly 

established  bimself  in  his  seat,  that  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 

bung  it  upon  a  peg  immediately  over  bim.    I  was  surprisedi 

and  a  little  offended  perhaps,  by  the  apparent  irreverence  of 

tbis  bebaviour ;   but  tbe  service  soon  commenced,  and  my 

tbougbts  were  speedily  constrained  to  flow  in  a  very  different 

«dmnnek 

In  bis  prayer,  however,  and  even  through  a  considerabld 
part  of  bis  sermon,  I  must  not  deny  that  the  impression  of 
fitreogtb  and  acomen,  conveyed  by  the  style  of  the  Baronet's 
eloqoencei  was  still  accompanied  with  some  sense  of  coarse-* 
aess,  not  mach  expected  or  relished  in  such  a  Situation  by  my 
Soglisb  ears,^  Tbe  novelty  of  such  a  way  of  preaching,  not- 
witbstanding»  was  sufficient  to  rivet  efiectually  tny  attention» 
and  tbe  broad  substratum  of  practical  pith  could  not  fail  to 
sbine  brightly  through  the  voluntary  opakeness  he  scatteted 
over  his  suriace.    But  toward  the  end,  when  he  had  done 
with  all  bis  »bitter  and  dogmatic  reprobations  of  those  who 
Interpret  differently  from   bim  the  passage  on    which   he 
eolargedi  and  made  an  end  also  of  his  own  somewhat  tech» 
nical  exposition  of  the  Calvinistic  minutiae  in  point,  and  be« 
gan  (mly  to  press   home  upon  his  people  the   use  which 
tbey  ougbt  to  make,  in  their  daily  life  and  conversation,  of 
tbe  tmths  which  be  had  been  promulgating  or  esiablishing 
— it  was  then  that  all  the  barsher  parts  of  bis  üiind  seeroed 
to  bave  been  stilled  into  quiescence,  and  that  all  the  lines  of 
his  masculine  countenance  seemed  to  thrill  and  vibrate  with 
the  gennine  apostolic  tenderness  of  a  Christian  minister. 
Nor  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  those  features  which  here« 
lofore  I  bad  contemplated  clotbed  in  the  rigid  marble  of 
immixed  austerity,  dissolving  now  and  trembling  with  the 
warm  gnsbing  inspirations  of  love  and  compassion— could 
1  help  feeling,  that  this  is  the  true  way  in  which  the  gentler 
aad  move  deligbtful  feelings  of  humanity  ooght  to  be  nad^ 
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10  come  in  the  tnun  änd  attendaoce  of  llie  slemer  MksIs  of 
that  law  which  is  nothing  unless  it  be  severe. 

What  a  difierent  sort  of  effect  has  sach  a  tender  close  as 
ikis,  ibllowiog  after  tbe  bold  and  pealiog  alaruins  of  an  an- 
spariog  (even  shoaU  it  bea  rüde)  hooesty,  from  die  pnliog 
and  piping  ecbos  of  etemal  tendemess  with  whicfa  not  a  few 
of  tbe  populär  sermon-makers  of  the  day  think  St  to  regale 
tbe  effeminate  ear$  of  tbeir  admirers !  How  dUferent  from  tbe 
eloqoence  of  your  white  bandkerchiefed  whiners— ytyiir  nng 
displaying,  fiiultering,  fitwning,  frotby  weaven  of  pollietic 
periods— >your  soft,  simpering  saints,  from  whofie  montbs  tbe 
religion  of  the  Bible  falb  dilated  and  dolcified,  Wut  the 
meretricioo8  moonligbt  bnrdens  of  an  Irish  melody !  It  is 
by  tbe  ministrations  of  tbese  poor  drawlers  that  che  Chris* 
tian  faith  is  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  men  «rfao  «re  shaip 
enougb  to  observe  tbese  superfidal  absnrdities,  bot  ncrt  wise 
enöngh  to  penetrate  below  their  vell  into  tts  troe  amd  deep- 
placed  majesty.  It  is,  on  the  otber  band,  by  Ae  nmnln- 
liotts  of  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  that  men  «le,  ia 
ought  to  be,  inspired  with  an  eqoal  and  a  sbnahaneoiis  re* 
Terence  for  the  awfol  and  tbe  gentl^  notes  that  are  ever 
iningled  togetber  in  tbe  true  otacles  of  God. 

I  also  heard  Dr.  Inglis  preach ;  and  tbe  high  idea  I  had 
formed  of  bim,  firom  his  speaktng  in  the  AssemUy,  was 
certainly  rsused»  rather  tban  otberwise,  by  the  style  ef  his 
eloquence  in  die  Pulpit  This  preacher  is  far  &om  ezhibit- 
ing  any  tbing  of  the  same  extreme  attachment  to  the  exler- 
aals  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Divines,  which  I  had  remarked 
in  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.  He  preaches,  indeed,  like  a  son»! 
Calvinist ;  but  in  tbe  arrangement  of  bis  sobject»  tbe  cfaom 
of  bis  illustrations,  and  the  whole  strain  of  his  langsage,  fae  is 
very  litde  different  from  the  bestofourown  High-Cboich 
preachers  in  England.  I  am  sure,  indeed,  that  (laying  aaide 
bis  nortbern  accent,  and  some  characteristic  gestures  which 
are  qoite  as  peculiar  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  north)  Dr. 
^nglis  might  preach  the  sermon  I  heard  in  any  Gathedral 
in  England,  and  woukt,  in  so  doing,  not  ooly  impress  bis 
«odience  with  grettt  admiration  of  bis  tateols,  bat  carry 


ADng  mA  Um,  ia  the  wbole  tum  of  bi»  thoogfats  and  lend- 

mentSy  tbe  perfect  ioteiligeace  of  tbeir  sympatbies;    Aad  why, 

afier  all,  thodd  I  «täte  thti  as  a  ctrcunutaiice  aoy  wise  won- 

derfiil  in  regafdto  a  man  who  is,  as  I  have  drea^y  told  yon, 

an  accom^Kshed  schcdar  bodi  in  and  oat  of  bis  profenien  f 

The  Scottish  clergyamn,  wfao  it  an  accomplisbed  dtvine,  rnnst 

have  become  such  only  by  faaving  intensely  stndied  and  com*» 

prefaended  tbe  great  ditines  of  England.    With  Ihe  laoguage 

of  theie  men,  aad  tbe  knowledge  of  diese  men,  is  it  wonder^ 

fol  tfaat  he  sboold  abo  adopt  tbeir  modes  of  thinking  and  o# 

leeKag  f  I  tbink  it  were  stränge,  indeed,  if  he  should  not  do  so. 

Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  offidates  ia  a  chorch  which  Hes  oat 

of  the  town  altogether,  at  tbe  westem  side  of  tbe  Castle ; 

aad  Dr.  lagUs  in  tbe  Greyfriars  Chnrcb,  which  is  situated  iä 

an  obscare  part  of  the  Old  Town.    Btit  the  most  populär 

inreacber  of  tbe  time  in  Edinbaif;fa  occvpies  a  new  and  mag-^ 

inficent  (dace  of  worship  in  tbe  finest  square,  and  most  lash« 

lonable  neighboturbood,  of  tbe  whole  dty.    Mr.  Andrew 

Thomson  (for  that  b  bis  name)  is  a  mncfa  jromiger  man  than 

eidier  of  those  I  have  described ;  and  perbaps  bis  talents  are 

eäO  betler  adapted  than  those  of  eidier,  for  prodndng  it 

powerfhl  impressimi  on  tbe  minds  of  people  living  in  whaC 

may  be  calkd,  strictiy  speaking,  the  Society  (f  Edinburgh. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  any  better  proof  of  bis  eminent  qualifica«- 

tions  be  reqnired,  than  the  effect  which,  unless  I  am  qnite 

misinformed,   bis  preaching  has  already  prodnced  in    the 

place  of  bis  ministratioos.    I  am  assnred,  tbat  church-goiag 

was  a  thing  comparatively  out  of  i^shion  among  tbe  fine 

kXkM  of  Äe  New-Town  of  Edinburgh,  tiR  this  man'%as  re* 

Kioved  from  a  cburch  he  formerly  held  in  the  OldrTowo^ 

and  establisbed  ander  the  splendid  dorne  of  6t;  George^s« 

Only  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  change  took 

place;  and  yet  although  he  was  at  first  received  with  oo  !a<« 

eonsiderable  coolness  by  the  self-complacent  *  geniry  of  hi» 

aew  parisby^-^and  akhougfa  he  adopted  nothing  that  ordinär^* 

people  wouU  have  sapposed  lifeely  to  overcome  this  coolness, 

be  has  already  enärely  subdued  all  thrir  pr<jndices,  aad  ea«« 

joys  at  this  momeot  a  degree  of  favoar  among  all  classes  of 

\A$  aaditors,  such  as^^(to  tbe  shame  of  the  worM  be  it 
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8poken)*-«very  seldom  falb  to  the  share  of  Buch   a  mma  ia 
such  a  place. 

His  appearance  is  good ;  aod  tbis  is  leM  of  a  tritte  ia  le* 
gard  CO  such  matters  than  he  himself  woald  perfaaps  be  iril* 
fing  to  allow.    He  is  an  active  and  muscidar  maoi,  «bouf 
forty,  and  carries  in  his  countenance  the  stamp  of  a  natare 
deficient  in  none  of  those  elements  which  aremost  eßemdoug 
in  giving  a  man  command  over  the  minds  of  petsoos  pbtced 
ander  the  condnual  Operation  of  his  inCellect    MoBi  of  his 
features,  indeed,  are  rather  homely  than  otherwiae  m  ilmr 
conformation — ^bnt  tfaey  are  all  well  defined,  massjr,  and  fiill 
of  power.    His  eyes  are  quick,  and  firmly  set-^-bis  Ups  are 
bold,  and  nervous  in  thetr  notions,  no  less  than  in  thcÄr  qü- 
escence-^his  nose  is  weU  carved,  and  joins  firmly  widi  a  forc^ 
bead  of  anqnestionably  very  fine  and  commandiug  stmctarr, 
expanded  broadly  below  in  sinuses  of  most  iron  prayeaioD. 
and  swelling  above  in  a  Square  compact  form,  whieh  banao- 
oizes  well  with  a  strong  and  corled  textnre  of  bair.     Hs  af- 
titnde  has  no  great  pretensions  to  grace,  bot  h  coovcys  the 
notion  of  inflexible  vigour  and  decisioa.    His  voice  sonadi 
somewhat  harshly  at  first,  bat  as  he  goes  oq  one  fteb  Chat 
it  possesses  a  large  compass,  and  that  he  wields  ita  eaa^pes 
with  the  mastery  of  a  musician. 

In  his  mode  of  preaching,  be  displays  less  play  of  faacj 
than  Dr.  Inglis ;  and  he  never  rises  into  any  such  broad  aod 
over-mastering  bursts  of  pure  passion,  as  I  admired  in  tke 
conclusion  of  Sir  Henry  Moncriefl^s  sermon.  Bat  threogh- 
out|  he  sustains  more  skilfully  than  etther,  the  tenoiir  of  fab 
whole  argument,  and  he  mixes  with  it  all  throagfaout  a  diread 
of  feeling,  which  is  enongh  and  more  than  enongh  to  kccp 
the  interest  alive  and  awake.  Bat  the  cfaief  origm  of  Ae 
power  he  has  obtained,  mnst  be  songht  for,  I  doubt  oo^  io 
the  choice  of  his  topics — the  bold  and  unfearing  maimer  in 
which  he  has  dared  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  aadience,  not 
upon  matters  best  calculated  to  favoor  the  disphty  of  bis  own 
iogenuity,  pr  to  flatter  their  vanity  by  calling  apon  tbem  to 
be  ingenioas  in  their  listening — ^but  upon  piain  poinCs  of  la- 
dical  importance  in  doctrine  and  practice,  of  whicli,  as 
9«ated  by  preachers  less  acquainted  with  the  actnal  «raja  of 
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•  ... 

tke  wocld»  it  if  probable  mott  of  them  hadbecomein  a  great 
measore  wearyi  bat  which  their  own  innate  value  and  innate 
tnitb  coold  not  fail  to  reoder  imperioosly  and  decisively  inter- 
CBting»  tbe  mometit  tbey  began  to  be  bandied  by  one  posT 
aessed  of  tbe  tborougb  tnanlineH  of  tact  and  purpose,  which 
Mr*  Tbomson  cannot  utter  five  seotences  without  displayiog 
To  talfc^  iodeed,  of  exbausting  tbe  ioterest  of  aoy  such  topics 
by  any  mecbod  of  treadog  them^-woiild  be  an  absurdity— 
and  cannot  be  expluined  in  any  sense,  without  involving  tbe 
«everest  of  satires  upon  those  to  wbom  tbe  cliscussion  is  ad- 
dreMfd;  Bot  it  is,  after  all,  a  very  wonderful  thing  how 
aeldom  one  does  find  a  man  carrying  witb  bim  into  tbe  pnl* 
pit,  tbe  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  world  as  it  is — a  complete 
«cquaintance  with  all  tbe  evanescent  manifestations  of  foUy^ 
exiating,  for  tbe  moment,  in  tbe  thotights  and  feelings  of 
**  tbe  great  vulgär  and  tbe  small" — and  it  is  no  less  wonder- 
fid|  and  far  more  (Mtiable  to  observe,  with  wbat  readiness  tbe 
cosmc^lites  of  tbe  day  take  up  with  tbe  want  of  this  sort  of 
knowledge  on  tbe  part  of  their  clergyman,  as  a  sufficient 
apology  JTor  slighting  and  neglecting  tbe  weight  of  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  mattera,  thdr  own  interne  ignorance  and  non- 
compreheasion  of  which  is  so  much  less  excusable,  or,  I 
allould  rather  say,  is  so  entirely  unaccountable  and  absurd. 
Till  tbe  fiae  gentlemea  of  the  present  day  perceive  that  you 
understand  all  that  they  themselves  do,  their  self-love  will 
not  permit  them  to  give  you  credit  for  understanding  any 
tbing  which  they  themseWes  do  not  understand — nay — ^not 
even  for  tlunking  that  things  are  important,  about  the  impor- 
tnnce  or  noa-imponance  of  which  they  themselves  bave  never 
liad  the  fortone  to  occopy  any  portion  of  their  surpassing 
acnraen  and  discemment  In  a  word,  in  order  to  preach  with 
.  €ffect  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  world,  as  they  are  educated  now* 
a-daysy  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  you  bave  gone  through 
all  their  own  little  track — and  then  they  may  perhaps  be  per« 
saaded  that  you  bave  gone  beyond  it  Now,  Mr.  Andrew 
Thomson  ttrikes  me  to  be,  without  ezception,  one  of  the 
nmu  comfikte  roasters  of  this  world's  knowledge  I  ever  heaid 
preach'  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  therefore  it  i&  that 
be  pradaoesa  most  powerful  effect,  by  showing  blmsdif  to  b.e 
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«Dtirely  aad  umrij  üs  detphcr.    Tbe  pemm  wlu>  hßm  Ies 
preacb  has  none  oT  ibe  usual  resonrcea  to  wIucJm  mmm^bj  ar. 
attnstomed  to  reireatf  wben  something  is  «aid  firom    die  pi^ 
|dt  thai  dijpleases  thetr  pr^adices»    Tbey  cannot    pretesL 
fven  to  themselves,  tbat  Um  ig  a  secladed  eutibaamst  ßoc 
kaows  DO  better,  and  woald  not  talk  so,  bad  be  seen  m  liiüt 
piore  of  life.    It  U  clear,  from  die  moment  be  toucbes  upoa 
Kfei  tbat  be bas  looked  at  it  as  narrowly  %%}liiml6beenrmiiim 
bad  been  bis  Ultimatum,  not  bis  mean;   and  the  probabiZr/^ 
isy  that  instead  of  smiling  at  bis  ignorancei  tbe  beaier  may 
latlier  find  occasion  to  suspect  that  bis  knoirlei^  supasses 
bis  own. 

Having  command  of  tbis  rare  and  potent  en^ne,  witb 
wbicb  to  bumble  and  disarm  tbat  worldly  self-love,  wbicb  is 
among  tbe  most  formidable  enemies  of  a  modern  preacber'2 
eloquence, — andemploying  it  at  all  times  witb  tbe  most  fearksi 
and  unbesitating  freedom, — and  foUowing  it  ap  at  all  times 
by  tbe  boldest  and  most  energetic  appeals  to  tbe  native  ironk- 
ings  of  tbe  beart,  wbicb  may  be  cbilled,  bot  are  seldom  ex- 
iinguisbed, — ^it  is  no  wonder  that  tbis  man  should  have  sno* 
ceeded  in  establisbing  for  bim^elf  a  firm  and  lasting  swaj  j 
over  tbe  minds  of  bis  apparently  elegant  and  fiubioittUe 
audience.  It  bas  never  indeed  been  my  fortone  to  see,  io 
any  otber  audience  of  tbe  kind,  so  many  of  tbe  phin  mani- 
festations  of  attentive  and  rational  intereat  during  divioe  Ser- 
vice. As  for  tbe  sigbing  and  sobbing  masters  and  misses 
wbicb  one  meets  witb  at  such  places  as  Rowland  Hill's 
cbapel,  and  now  and  tben  at  an  evening  sermon  in  tbe 
Foundling,  tbese  are  beings  worfced  upon  by  qoite  a  diifa^ 
ent  set  of  engines — enginea  wbicb  a  man  of  sagadoos  ^^ 
and  nervous  temperament,  like  Mr,  Thomson,  woaM  bhdi 
to  employ.  I  rejoice  in  finding  tbat  Edinbuigb  possesscs,  ia 
tbe  beart  of  her  society,  tbe  faitbfo!  ministratioBs  of  tbis  mss* 
culine  intellect;  and  it  is  a  great  additional  reason  for  re- 
Joicing,  that  by  means,  tbe  effect  of  wbicb  coold  Bot  have 
been  calciilated  upon  beforeband,  tbese  bis  fidthful  ministne 
tions  should  bave  come  to  carry  witb  them  not  only  tbe  teler^ 
«nee,  buttbe  favour  of  thoseto  whom  tbey  may  do  so  modr 
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good. .  It  is  rery  seldom  that  tbe  stream  of  fashion  U  seen 
to  flow  in  a  cbamiel  so  safe,  and  a  direction  so  beneficial* 

Of  tbe  otb^  members  of  tbe  Establisbed  Cburcb  of  Edin* 
bafgh  wbom  I  bave  heard  preacb,  one  of  tbose  who  mado 
mofit  impressioo  oa  my  mind  was  Dr.  Tbomas  Macknigbli 
lOD  to  die  aotbor  of  Tbe  Harmony  of  tbe  Gospels,  and 
Translation  of  tbe  Epistles.  I  went  chiefly  from  a  desire  to 
me  tbe  descendant  of  one  of  tbe  few  trae  tbeological  writers 
Scollsoid  bas  produced,  and  I  fonnd  tbat  tbe  son  inberits  tbe 
learaing  of  bis  fatber.  Indeed,  I  bave  seldom  beard  more 
leamiog  displayed  in  any  sermon,  and  tbat,  too,  witbout  at 
all  diminisbing  tbe  practical  usefulness  of  its  tendency.  An- 
otber  was  Dr.  Brunton,  wbom  I  confess  I  went  to  bear  from 
a  motive  of  somewhat  tbe  same  kind— tbe  wisb,  namely,  to 
See  tbe  widowed  busband  of  tbe  antboress  of  Discipline,  and 
die  otber  novds  of  tbat  striking  series.  He  bas  a  pale  cottiH 
tenance,  füll  of  tbe  ezpression  of  delicacy,  and  a  melancholjr 
senstbility,  wbicb  is  bot  too  well  accounted  for  by  the  griev- 
otts  loss  be  bas  sostained.  One  sees  tbat  be  is  quite  com- 
posed  and  resigned;  but  tbere  is  a  settled  sadness  abont  bis 
eyes  wbicb  does  eqoal  bonoar  to  tbe  departed  and  tbe  snr- 
vivor.  In  bis  s^rmon  be  displayed  a  great  deal  of  elq^t 
conception  and  elegant  language ;  and  altogetber,  under  tbe 
circamstances  wbicb  attended  bim,  be  seemed  to  me  one  of 
tbe  most  modestly  impressive  preachers  I  bave  ever  beard. 

•  !(•** 

'4  ü»  «  *  * 

P.M. 
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TO   THE   SABfE, 


I  BELiEVK,  tberefore,  most  entirely  in  tbe  merits  of  tbe 
: — I  bave  no  doubt  it  is  as  well  fitted  as  any  establisb- 
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nent  in  Chrntendani  could  be,  for  promdlliig  tÜe  omc  af 
religioD  among  the  people  of  Scot1aiid--*Day,  i  may  go  ftr* 
dier,  aod  say,  that  with  the  inteliectnal  tendenciea  and  bafaiti 
of  tfais  people,  it  is  now  pethaps  mach  the  best  tbejr  cooM 
liave« 

Presbytery,  howeTer,  was  not  established  in  tbis  coantry 
Without  a  long  and  violent  struggle,  or  series  of  sfruggles, 
in  which  it  is  too  true,  that  the  mere  tyrannical  arerslon  ol 
ttie  Staart  kings,  was  the  raain  and  oioat  effectoal  eneaiy  tbe 
Pre^byterians  had  to  contend  with«-?bat  in  wbich,  nolwVdi« 
Btanding.  there  was  enlisted  against  the  cauee  of  that  sect 
no  inconsiderable  nor  weak  array  of  fellow-citizens,  con- 
scientiously  and  devoutly  adhering  to  an  opposite  aysten. 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  were  almost 
ttniversally  Jacobites ;  for  their  adoption  ofthat  mos!  hated 
of  all  heresies,  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  aiatter  fer 
their  doctrinal  enemies  to  scatter  them  entireiy  fita  tbe 
field  before  them.     Nevertheless,  in  spile  of  all  tbe  diafii- 
your  and  disgrace  with  which,  for  a  length  of  years,  Ihey 
bad  to  contend,  the  spirit  of  the  Episcopalian  Cburch  did 
not  evaporate  or  expire,  and  she  has  of  late  lifted  up  her 
faead  again  in  a  style  of  splendoar,  that  seems  to  amkea 
considerable  feelings  of  jealousy  and  wrath  in  tbe  bosoos 
of  tbe  more  bigotted  Presbyterians  who  contempUte  iL 
The  more  liberal  adherents  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  howeFer, 
seem  to  entertain  no  such  feeliogs,  or,  rather,  thej  take  a 
pleasure  in  doing  fall  justice  to  the  noble  steadfastness  which 
has  been  displayed  through  so  long  a  period  of  neglect  and 
more  than  neglect,  by  their  fellow  Christians  of  tbis  per- 
suasion*    To  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian  Charcbt  ia 
panicular,  they-have  no  dtflSculty  in  conceding  a  fall  mea- 
aure  of  that  praise,  which  firm  adberence  to  principie  iias 
at  all  times  the  power  of  commanding;  and  the  adberence 
of  these  men  has,  indeed,  been  of  the  highest  and  naoat  me- 
ritorious  kind.     With  a  self-denial  and  humility^  wortby  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  they  have  submitted  to « 
all  manner  of  penury  and  privation,  rather  than  depart  froat 
their  inberited  faitb,  or  leave  the  people  of  their  sect  vritb- 
out  the  Support  of  that  spiritual  instruction^  for  which  it 


out  ol.  th^  fcmet  to  oflbr  any  thiog  more  tkao  a  very  tri* 
vial  aad  ioadeqiiaie  kiad  of  rerauDeration.  Nay,  in  tb^ 
Budsl  of  all  their  difficolties  and  di&treBseB,  tbey  bave  ea* 
diETOuredt  witb  perseveriog  xeal,  to  sostaio  the  characte^ 
of  thmr  own  body  in  regard  to  learning— and  tbey  bave 
•OGceeded  in  doiog  so  io  a  way  tbat  reflecta  tbe  bigbe8t 
lionoiir  not  ooly  oo  iheir  «eal,  bat  tbeir  talents.  Not  a  few 
Mjnes  of  veij  oonsiderable  celebrity,  in  tbe  past  literatur^ 
itf  SootfaDdf  are  to  be  foond  among  tbe  scattered  and  im» 
poverished  memben  of  tbis  Apoatolical  Cbjirch ;  and  evea 
in  onr  own  tiflie,  tbe  talents  of  many  men  bave  been  devote^ 
to  its  serriee,  who  migbt  easily  bave  commaoded  what  lesf 
keroic  spiritB  would  Irave  tboaght  a  &r  nore  piecions  kind 
of  remtfd,  had  tbey  ciioaen  to  teek»  in  olber  puraiits  aof 
profeiiioaa,  whal  Ihey  well  knew  tbis  coukl  never  aff«r4 
ikeiB.  In  EdMilmii^  iwo  very  handsome  oew  cbapels  lia?# 
ef  late  yean  been  erected  by  tbe  EpiscopaKans,  and  Ibit 
•leigymes  vrko  oflkaate  in  tbem  possess  ftcuhies  emiöentlf 
cakiilated  fiw  eztending  the  leputation  of  Ibeir  cbnrch«  D^ 
fiandlbfdi  tbe  Bithep  of  tbe  Diocese,  preacbea  regularly  ia 
the  one,  and  tbe  minister  of  die  otber  is  no  lese  a  pefioa 
Ibaa  If  r#  AMaon,  tbe  eelebrated  author  of  tbe  Esaeys  oi 
Taste,  and  of  those  exqmsile  Sermons  wbicb  I  have  so  often 
heard  yoa  »peak  of  in  terais  of  raptnre-— and  wbich,  indeed^ 
no  man  can  read,  who  bas  eitber  taste  or  feeHng,  withoiit 
admiration  almost  as  great  as  yoor's* 

The  Bisfaop  is  ardnn  pale  man,  wilh  an  air  and  aspeet 
ftn  of  a  certain  devtat  and  mdancboly  sort  of  abstractioo, 
and  a  voice  wbich  is  vory  tremnlons,  yet  deep  in  its  tones, 
and  managed  so  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  and  impressive 
effisct  In  bearing  bim,  aAer  having  listened  for  several 
Sondays  to  die  more  robust  and  eoergetic  Presbyterians  I 
have  described,  one  fisels  as  if  tbe  atmosphere  bad  faeen 
ebanged  aronod,  and  the  breatb  of  a  milder,  geotler  inspi- 
«ation,  bad  snfiosed  itself  over  every  soond  tbat  vibrates 
throQgb  tbe  stillness  of  a  more  pkäd  eetber.  Nothing  can 
he  more  touchiog  than  tbe  pateroal  afiection,  witb  which  it 
js  plaia  this  good  man  i^;ards  bis  flock ;  it  every  now  and 

tÜK»  tp»9$  a  fasUi^  mboess  of  poiw^r.  ti^  hi|  muiu^ly  t^^ 
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ble  voice---«nd  a  no  less  beautifal  richness  io  his  umMMÜf 
ehaste  and  modest  style  of  laoguage.  Tbere  is  a  qoiet  ele- 
gance  about  bis  wbole'appearance,  which  I  siupect  is  wefl 
nigh  incompatible  wich  die  Geneva  cloak  of  Cahin,  and  I 
sboald  have  judgedy  from  bis  exterior  alone,  (wincfaisiiKieed 
the  tnitb,)  tbat  be  is  a  mao  of  mucb  accomplishmeiit  and 
learning.     He  bas  tbe  character  here,  and,  as  W  says^ 

at  Oxford,  where  be  was  edacated,  also,  of  beii^  at  oocea 
fine  sebolar  aad  a  deep  divine.  He  preacbes,  however,  in  a 
Tery  simple,  anaffected,  and  pleasing  manner— witfaoat  any 
kind  of  display,  beyond  wbat  the  sabject  seems  toreoder  ab- 
Bolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  AlisoD  bas  a  mucb  larger  cbepel,  and  a  more  mime» 
rons  congregation,  and  be  possesses,  no  doubt,  mach  more 
■largely  tbe  qualifieations  of  a  populär  orator.     He  ins  ak» 
aboat  bim  a  certain  pensiveness  of  aspect,  wbicb  1  sboald 
allbost  Sttspect  to  bave  been  inberited  from  the  afliicied  priesu 
of  this   cburcb  of  tbe  preceding  generation.     Ife  bas  a 
noble  serenity  of  countenance,  bowever,  wUdi  is  not  dk- 
tarbed,  botimproved,  by  its  tinge  of  mdancboly — largegney 
eyes,  beaming  with  gentle  lunbent  fire^  and  sei  dark  aad  faol- 
k>w  in  tbe  bead,  like  tbose  which  Rembrandt  used  Io  draw^-~ 
ups  fall  of  delicacy  and  composure — and  a  tali  pale  forchcad 
sprinkled  loösely  with  a  few  tbin,  grey,  monastic  ringlett. 
'  Bis  voice  barmonizes  perfecdy  with  this  exterior-— ciear— 
cahn — mellow — ^like  tbat  far-off  OKKirnfttl  melody  witb  wkkk 
tbe  great  poet  of  Italy  bas  broken  tbe  repose  of  bis  antanwai 
evening, 

" < .  SquOladi  lontano 

Che  paja  Q  gionio  pianger  che  si  mnore.** 

In  spite  of  bis  accent,  which  has  a  go^d  deal  of  bis  country 
in  it,  I  have  never  beard  any  man  read  tbe  Service  of  ovr 
cburcb  in  so  fine  and  impressive  a  style  as  Mr.  Alison.  The 
grave  antique  majesty  of  tbose  inimitaUe  prayers,  acrqairing 
new  beanty  and  sublimity  as  tbey  passed  throngb  Ins  lips, 
could  not  fail  to  refresh  and  elevate  my  mind,  aAer  h  had 
been  wearied  with  tbe  loose  and  extemporaneoas,  and  not 
nofrequently,  as  1  tbooght,  irretsran  soppiieatio&s  af  ihe 


■ 

Pretfbjrterian  divines.  Id  his  preacbing,  tbe  efiect  of  hU 
voke  i»no  less  gtriking;  and,  indeed,  much  as  you  bave 
read  aod  admired  hin  Sennons,  I  am  sare  you  wonld  confe^i, 
after  once  hearing  him,  that  they  cannot  prodoce  tbeir  füll 
^^C,  withoQt  the  accompanimeiit  of  that  delightfal  innsic. 
Hereafker,  in  readiog  them,  I  sball  always  have  the  memory 
of  that  music  ringiog  faintly  in  my  ear^— and  recall,  with 
every  grand  and  every  gentle  close,  the  imageof  thatserene 
and  solemn  coantenance,  which  Natare  desigoed  to  be  the 
best  commentary  on  the  meanings  of  Alison. 

As  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  subjects  of  religioo,  whtcfa 
are  most  commonly  presented  by  the  Sermons  of  this  elegant 
preacher — I  need  not  say  any  thtng  on  that  head  to  one  so 
mach  better  acquainted  with  all  bis  works  than  I  can  pretend 
to  be.  There  is  one  point,  boweyer,  in  which  I  conld  not 
bat  remark  a  yery  great  difierence  between  him  and  all  the 
otber  preachers  I  have  ever  beard  in  Scotland.  He  is  tbe 
only  man  among  them  who  seems  to  be  alive,  as  he  shoaU 
be,  to  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  external  world— -and 
who  draws  the  illustrations  of  bis  discottrsesfirom  minuteand 
poelical  babits  of  observing  Natore.  A  tmly  poetical  air  of 
gendeness  is  breathed  over  all  that  he  says,  proceeding,  at 
it  were,  from  the  very  heart  of  that  benevolent  AUj  which 
he  has  so  delightedly  and  so  ialellig^tly  sarveyed.  And, 
indeedy  from  what  predons  Stores  of  thonght,  and  leelings 
impregnated  and  enriched  with  thought,  do  they  shat  then- 
selves  oot,  who  neglect  this  beautiful  field,  and  address  Chris» 
tian  aoditors  almost  as  if  God  had  not  given  them  eyes  to 
drink  in  a  sense  of  bis  greatness  and  bis  goodness,  from 
every  thing  that  is  aronnd  them — who  speaks  to  the  rieh  as 
if  there  were  nothing  to  soften,  and  to  the  poor  as  if  there 
were  nothing  to  elevate,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glori- 
ous  handiworks  of  God— »as  if  it  were  in  vain  that  Nature 
had  prepared  her  magnificent  consolation  for  all  the  sick 
bearts  and  weary  spirits  of  the  earth — 

<<  For  you  each  evening  hath  its  sfaining  star» 
And  every  Satbath-day  Hb  golden  sun." 

|t  18  singnlar,  I  think,  that  the  otber  distingaisbed  preachers, 


of  wbon  I  hawf pokeo,  sbouldso  needkedy  dphtf 
froi9  all  this  rieb  raoge  oi  seotiiDeDt  w4  oi  true 
▲bove.aU|  ia  liie  Presbytefian  di  ine«,  I  was  noi  pnqMUvd 
ft>  fiod  sucb  barreDoef»*-bavtog,  I  bdieve,  too  haMiljr  ipier- 
ftated  iD  my  owo  Wfiy,  a  ceitain  beauti&l  passage  m  Wand»- 
wortb,  wben  tbe  anciepf  ScQjtüsfa  Wand^rar,  ihe  ««■»  o« 
wbom 

«The ScottMh  Choroh  b^dfrom  hii boyiMod lau 

The  strong  arm  of  her  purity"— 

— where  the  Wanderer  is  made  to  speak  of  thc  styfe  of 
thought  prevalent  among  the  cid  persecuted  Coveaaiittni 

and  says  proudly, 

"  Ye  havc  turned  my  tboughts 
tJpon  oor  brave  progeDitoni  who  rose 
Agaiast  idolaten  with  warlike  Bdndy 
Aod  shrunk  from  vain  obseirauoesi  to  lnuk 
In  caves  and  woods,  and  ander  dUma]  rocks» 
l>epfiyed  of  shelter,  covering,  fire,  and  food; 
Why  ?-— For  die  vety  reMon '  that  they  feit 
And  did  aclmowledge»  wbenoe'er  tbeymovedy 
A  Spiritual  Presenee— oft  times  miwoiieelTed» 
Bat  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bouoty  and  goremment,  that  fiUed  theirhearts 
Witb  Joy  and  gratltude  and  fear  and  love : 
And  from  their  fervent  Ups  diew  bymis  of  pnisey  * 
With  whichthe  deserts  rang— Though  favowed  le«s 
Were  thoae  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time, 
Beyood  their  own  poor  nature,  and  above 
Theyloofced;  were  faumbly  thankfol  for  fhe  good 
IVhich  the  warm  sun  soticited— and  earth 
Bestowed  Twere  gladsome— «nd  their  moral  aense 
They  fortified  with  revereace  for  the  Gods : 
Afid  they  had  hopes  whkh  overstepped  the  gnve.'** 

Of  all  the  Sermons  of  AIisod,  tfaose  whicfa  I  lov«  tfae  most, 
are  tbe  four  on  the  Seasons  ;  they  are  by  far,  in  my  mind, 
ihe  most  original  and  the  most  delightfol  he  faas  ever  prodnc- 
edß  But  sometbing  of  the  sanie  amiable  inspiratioQ  may  be 
observed  mingling  itself  in  every  discoorse  be  utters.  It  is 
4Basy  to  «^  that  bis  beavi  is  penetrated,  and  it  is  no  wonder 


kb'toogue  iboiild  ^cnrerilow  witb  tfae  calm  eloqoence  of  Na* 
Iure. 

The  cburch  to  wbich  these  preachers  beloBg,  is  at  presen^ 
as  I  havfi  said,  8upjx>8ed  to  be  io  a  more  flouiisbiog  conditioii 
ihaD  beretofore— »iiay,  uoless  W-p— -  ausinforms  me,  sfa^ 
aambers  amoog  ber  adbereats  a  very  large.proportioo  of  tbe 
landed  genciy  all  over  tfais  part  of  tbe  kland«  Id  tbe  re^ 
jDocej*  districts,  bowever,  tbe  Episcopalian  dergy  are  satd 
to  be  still  laboariog  «oder  a  cotutraining  weigbt  of  penaiy, 
wbicb  tfaere  does  not  seem  to  be  aay  immediate  prospect  of 
refieving.  In  order  to  sopply  in  some  measure  to  their 
Pastors,  tbe  defects  of  tbe  regulär  maintenances  afforded  bg 
their  small  scattered  flocks,  a  fand  has  beeo  raised  by  subc 
scriptton,  tbe  prodace  of  wbich  is  annually  applied,  accord- 
ing  to  tbe  best  discretion  of  a  committee  of  tbe  most  emipeirt 
members  of  tbe  sect  in  Scodand.  Of  tbe  subscriptions  hg 
wbich  tbis  fiind  is  sapported,  a  very  large  part  is  said  tp 
come  from  England.  Notbing  surely  can  be  raore  laada? 
ble  than  tbe  sympatbizing  zeal,  wbich  has  led  so  many  of 
tbe  digoitaries  of  our  chorch  to  come  forward  liberally  in 
behalf  of  their  less  fortonate  biethren  in  tbe  North,  ButI 
üiink  the  Scottish  Episcopaliaos  ougbt  to  remember  that  in- 
dependence  was  the  old  boast  of  their  country,  and  insist  apoa 
providiog  for  tbdr  own  clergy  entirely  from  their  own  funds. 
For  tbe  bisbops  of  tbis  cburch,  bowever,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  be  derived,  there  is  no  question  some  more 
liberal  provision  sbould  be  made.  It  is  a  shame  in  those 
wbo  profess  to  tbink,  as  good  ISpiscopaliaas  do,  concerning 
Ae  natnre  of  the  e|H8copal  office,  that  they  sbould  permit  ex- 
cdknt  and  leamed  bisbops  of  their  own  cburch  to  be  poorer, 
as  b  often  the  case,  than  tbe  simple  presbyters  of  the  Esta^ 
blished  Kirk  around  them. 

I  bave  told  you,  that,  in  general,  the  Cburch  of  Scotland 
hoids  ber  ground  more  firmly  against  Dissenters  than  tbai  of 
England — and  yet  tliere  are  abundance  of  Dissenters  in  Edin- 
bargh,  over  and  above  tbe  Episcopalians,  wbo  would  perbaps 
olgect  to  be  ioclu^led  under  that  name«  There  are  Taber« 
naclJies,  and  Haldanites,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other 
Midependents,    of  several  diflerent  kinds,  and  a  very  few 
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Unitarians — and  there  are  some  CathoHcs--*aII  tbese  eongrc^ 
gations,  for  the  most  pari,  consisting  of  persons  in  very 
humble  ranks  of  society.  But  the  most  formidable  enemief 
of  tbe  Kirk  are  those  who  faave  dbseDted  from  her  on  yery 
trivial  grounds,  and  are  not,  indeed,  very  easy  to  be  distin^ 
gnished  frotn  her  in  any  way  adapted  to  the  comprehensioa 
of  the  nninitiated  stranger.  Sach  are  tbe  Borghers  and  Anti» 
Bnrg^ers,  both  of  whom  separated  themselves  firom  tbe  Es^ 
tablisbed  Church,  in  conseqaence  of  their  adopdng  different 
Tiews,  conceming  the  lawfakiess  of  a  certain  oath  reqaired  to 
be  taken  by  the  bargesses  of  a  few  towns  in  Scotland.  The 
Anti-burgbers  are,  I  believe,  the  more  numerous  body  of  tbe 
two,  and  they  again  have  fallen  out  among  themselves,  and 
so  given  rise  to  rival  sects  of  Old  Ught  AnsA-bm^ntn  and 
Jftw  Light  Anti'burghers.  From  what  particular  circnm« 
stances  these  most  picturesque  designations  have  been  deriv^ 
ed,  I  know  not  and  care  not,  and  I  am  sure  your  euriostty 
is  as  small  as  mine.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  both  the 
Old  Light  and  tbe  New  Light  are  in  some  considerable  es* 
ümation  at  present  in  Edinburgh,  by  reason  of  the  more 
than  common  talents  and  respectability  of  their  respective 
pastors,  both  of  whom,  as  it  happens,  are  among  tbe  most 
distingutshed  Scottish  literati  of  the  day.  Tbe  New  Light 
Anti*burghers  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  no  less  a  person  tbaa 
Dr.  M'Crie,  the  author  of  the  lAfe  of  John  Knox — and  the 
natural  obscarity  of  the  sect  accounts  for  what  at  the  time  I 
could  by  no  means  understand— ^the  ignorance,  namely,  under 
which  tbe  Edinburgh  Reviewers  professed  themselves  to 
have  been  even  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Dr. 
M'Crie,  tili  the  day  his  history  was  published.  The  Old 
Light,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mied  in  Bpirüualibus  by  Dr. 
Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language,  and  many  other  works  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  history  and  manners  of  his  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  eminent  abilities  and  learning  possessed  by  both  of 
these  individuals,  their  labouts  have  not,  so  far  as  I  have  on- 
derstood,  attracted  any  considerable  addition  to  the  adheiv 
ents  of  their  respective  sects — but  tbe  authority  of  their  names 
nust,  without  doubt,  be  efficacious  in  preventing  those  wh0 
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hKW  heeB  educated  ia  eitber  of  tbe  LaghtSy  from  reverting 
IQ  tbe  darkness  of  the  Established  l^irk — to  say  notbing  olR 
tbe  more  tfaan  CkniDerian  obscurity  and  ^'  night  palpable" 
of  tbe  Episcopalians. 

And  yet  notbing  surely  can  be  more  absard,  tban  tbat  two 
SQcb  ciergymen  sbonld  be  lending  support  to  two  sach  piti- 
able  sets  of  schismatics.  I  cao  onderstand  very  wdl,  tbat 
tbere  are  many  cases  in  wbicb  it  vroiild  be  wroog  to  inter* 
pret  too  strictly  the  great  Scriptural  denunciations  against 
the  errors  of  scbism— *bat  I  am,  indeed,  very  sorely  mistaken 
if  such  matters  as  the  dispates  upon  which  these  New  and 
Old  Light-men  bave  separated  from  the,  Eurk  of  Scotland, 
can  by  any  possible  logic  be  bronght  into  the  namber  of 
allowatrie  exceptions  to  8o  great  and  important  a  rule.  If 
any  tbing  were  wanting  to  make  the  cup  of  their  absordities 
oiperAow,  ic  is  tbe  pettish  and  splenetic  batred  which  they 
saem  to  bear  to  each  other — fpr  I  beUeve  tbe  New  thinks  the. 
Aald  Light  devotee  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  tbe  ad- 
berent  of  tbeKirk  itself— and,  of  course,  vice  versa.  Nay-— sach 
ia  tbe  extreme  of  the  folly — ^that  these  little  LäUiputian  contro« 
vernefl  aboat  bargess  oaths,  &c.  have  been  carried  into  Ameri- 
ca by  Seottish  ^jmigrants,  and  ave  at  this  moment  disturbiog  tbe 
harmony  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  a  country  where  no 
bargess  oath  everexisted,  or^  it  is  probable,  ever^  will  exist. 
Beyond  the  mere  letter  of  their  formal  disputes,  these  Dis- 
lenters  can  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  their  dereliction  of  the 
Kirk.  They  cannot  accase  her  clergy  of  any  want  of  zeal, 
wortb,  or  leaming.  In  short,  their  dissent  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  the  extravagant  vanity  and  self-iraportance  of 
a  few  particolar  theorists — absardly  inherited  and  maintain- 
ed  by  men  whose  talents,  to  say  notbing  of  their  piety, 
ihoold  have  tanght  them  to  know  better."^ 

*  I  have  since  beard  tiiat  the  Burgbers  and  Anti-bargfaers  are  taking  mea« 
sures  to  form  a  coalition,  and,  witling,  bond  fidei  to  drop  all  remembranc» 
ci  their  feudi.  Thts  \s  excellent,  and  does  hononr  to  their  reapectire  teaden : 
I  WQuld  hope  U  may  prepara  the  way  for  the  retum  of  all  these  dissentera 
(who  can  «carcely  be  said  to  have  even  a  pretence  for  dis^cnt)  to  their  allegi- 
aace  to  the  Mother  Kirk. 

.  56 
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I  went,  bowfver,  to  faear  Dr.  M'Crie  preachy  and  was 
not  disappointed  in  the  ezpectations  I  bad  fofmed  firom  a 
perasal  of  his  book.  He  is  a  tall,  sk&der  man,  with  a  pak 
face,  fall  of  shrewdness,  and  a  pur  of  black  pierdng  eyes— 
a  sfaade  of  deep  secluded  melancfaoly  passtng  ever  and  anoa 
across  their  surface,  and  dimming  tbeir  brilliancy.  His 
voice,  too,  has  a  wild  but  very  impressive  kind  of  sbrillness 
in  it  at  tixnes.  He  prays  and  preacbes  very  mocb '  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  Presbyterian  divines — bat  aboat  all  that 
he  says  there  is  a  certain  unctioo  of  sineere,  old^fashioned, 
banghty  Puritanism,  piecaliary  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  him* 
self|  and  by  no  means  displeasidg  in  the  historian  of  Knox. 
He  speaks,  too,  fi^th  an  air  of  aothority,  whieh  his  high  ta- 
lents  render  excnsable,  nay,  proper-*-bat  which  few  conkl 
venture  npon  with  equsd  success«  I  went  on  the  same  day 
to  hear  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  found  bim  also  a  sensible  and 
learned  preacber.  He  is  a  very  sagacious-looking  pet^ 
son,  with  brigbt  grey  eye»,  and  a  füll  round  face— tbe  tones 
of  his  voice  are  kindly  and  smootfa,  and  altogether  be  ex*- 
bibits  the  very  reverse  of  that  anchoretic  aspect  and  air 
which  I  bad  remarked  in  Dr.  ATCrie«  I  conld  see  tfaat  tbe 
congregations  of  both  these  men  regard  them  with  an  intenie 
degree  of  interest  and  affectionate  bunnlity*— all  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  extremely  natural  and  proper.  So  mach  for  the 
New  and  Auld  Ldghts. 

As  I  am  so  very  soon  to  Visit  the  West  of  Scotland,  where 
I  am  assured  tbe  bead-qnarters  of  Presbyterianism  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  old  baunts  of  tbe  Covenanters,  I  sball 
defer  any  farther  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  upon  the  State 
of  religion  in  Scotiand,  tili  I  have  added  the  whole  of  that 
rieb  field  to  the  domain  of  my  Observation. 

P.M. 


*i 


P.  S«  Many  tbanks  for  your  htot  about  Old  Potts.  I  fear 
1  have  been  behaving  very  badly  indeed-— but  sball  endea« 
vour  to  find  time  for  scribbling  a  few  pages  suitable  to  bis 
tastes«  before  I  set  off  for  Glasgow«  As  for  the  £500—1 
ratber  think  you  ought  to  fight  shy— bat,  no  doubt,  you  are 
as  well  ttp  to  that  matter  as  I  am.    I  sball  advise.  Potts  to 
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tome  döWB  to  tiie  North,  where,  ia  good  trQth,  I  do  think 
be  wodld  make  a  noble  figure«  There  is  oo  Dandy  in  Edin- 
bttrgh  worthy  to  hokt  ttie  candle  lo  our  friend. 

P.  M. 


LETTER  LXm. 

TO   FERDINAND    AUQUSTUS   POTTS,   ESq. 

Clarendan  HxAd^,  Bond-Street 

I  wisH  to  God,  my  dear  Potto,  you  woüld  come  down  (o 
Edinborgh,  and  let  me  engage  apartments  for  you  at  ihe 
Royal  Hotel.  Are  you  ne?er  to  extend  your  conquests  be- 
yond  London  or  Cardigan  ?  Are  you  to  lavish  your  capiiva- 
tions  for  ever  on  Bond-street  milliners  and  blowsy  Welch- 
women  ?  Why,  my  dear  air,  your  face  must  be  as  well  known 
about  St»  Jaoies's  as  the  sign  of  the  White-Horse  Cellar, 
and  your  tilbury  and  dun  ^elding  as  familiär  to  the  cockneys 
as  tbe  Lord  Mayor's  coach.  Even  Stütze  himself  cannot 
possibly  disguise  you  as  formerly.  Your  surtouts,  your 
Upper  Benjamins,  your  swallow-tails,  your  club-coats,  your 
orange  tawny  Cossacks,  are  now  displayed  without  the 
sligbtest  effect«  It  matters  not  whether  Blake  gives  you  the 
cut  of  the.  Fox,  tbe  Bear,  or  the  Lion,  whether  you  sport 
moustaches  or  dock  yourwhitkers,  yours  is an old face upon 
town,  and,  you  may  rely  on  it,  it  is  well  known  to  be  so« 
Not  a  giri  that  rabes  her  quizzing-glass  to  stare  at  you  but 
exclaims,  ^*  Poor  Potts !  how  altered  be  must  be«  I  have 
heard  mamma  say,  in  her  tirae,  he  was  good-looking ;  who 
could  have  believed  it  ?''  Every  youog  Dandy  that  en- 
quires  your  name  is  answered  wiib,  *^  Don't  you  know  Old 
Potts?''  *'Old  Potts!  why^  that  gentleman  is  not  old." 
'^  Nö !  bless  your  soul,  he  bas  been  on  town  for  tbe  last 
twenty  years.'^  Yet  let  not  all  tbis  mortify  you,  my  dear 
feilov^,  for  you  are  not  old.  Sixand-thirty  is  a  very  good 
age,  and  you  are  still  a  devilish  good-iooking  fellow.  Wbat 
you  want  is  a  change  of  scene  to  extend  your  sphere  of 
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action,  to  go  where  your  kce  will  be  a  new  one ;  and,  wbeD«' 
ever  you  do  so,yau  may  rf>ly  on  it  you  will  never  be  callad 
"Old  PoUs.*'  Now,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  and  decide 
on  shifting  youT  quarters,  I  know  of  no  place  Chat  would 
suit  you  half  so  well  as  Edinburgh.  Your  tiibury  and  dun 
gclding  (though  they  will  stand  no  cooiparison  with  Scrub 
and  the  shandrydan)  will  cut  a  much  greaterdash  in  Prince's- 
street  ihan  in  Hyde-Park ;  and  your  upper  Benjamin  and 
orange  tawny  Cossacks  will  render  you  a  perfect  Draw- 
cansir  an)ong  the  ladies*  As  a  Jehu,  you  wiJI  have  no  rivals 
in  Scotland.  A  brace  of  heavy  dragoons,  to  be  sure,  are 
occasionally  to  be  seen  parading  in  a  crazy  dog-cart,  in  the 
seat  of  which  ihcir  broad  bottoins  appear  to  have  bcen 
wedged  wiih  much  dexterity,  and  a  writer  or  Iwo,  particu- 

larly  a  Mr. ,  ibe  Lambert  of  the  Law,  (weighing  about 

twonty  stone,)  is  sometimcs  to  be  met  with  in  a  lumbering 
buggy,  moving  at  the  rate  of  the  Newcastle  wagon,  and 
drawn  by  a  horse.  whose  tenuity  of  carcase  fbrmsa  striking 
contrast  to  the  rotund  abdomen  of  his  master.  Scotland,  to 
say  ihe  truth,  has  produced  many  painters,  poets,  heroes, 
and  philosophers/but  nota  single  whip.  Indeed,  since  my 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  I  have  heard  of  a  Scotsman  bavingdis« 
covered  ihe  pcrpetuum  mobile^  but  never  of  any  one  who 
could  drivc  four  spanking  tiis  in  real  bang*up  style.  Your 
talents  in  that  department  will,  therefore,  cast  them  all  into 
the  shade  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  neither  writer 
nor  heavy  dragoon  will  dare  to  sbow  his  nose  in  a  buggy 
äfter  your  firstappearance  in  the, north. 

1  assure  you,  by  coming  down  to  Edinburgh  you  will  add 
mightily  to  your  ioiportance.  In  London  you  are  but  a 
Star  (a  star  of  the  jßrst  magnitude,  I  admit,)  in  the  mighty 
firmament  of  fashion.  Twinkle  as  bright  as  you  please» 
tbere  are  a  thousand  otbers  who  twinkle  just  as  brightly.  In 
Short,  you  are,  and  can  be,  but  one  in  a  crowd,  and  I  defy 
you  to  poke  your  head  into  a  large  party  without  enconnter- 
ing  fifly  others  whose  claims  to  distinction  are  quite  as  good 
as  your  own.  But  bere  you  will  be  the  sun  in  the  s])lendtd 
heaven  of  Bon-ton,   the  patula  fagusj  onder  whose  spread- 
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iag  brancbesdie  admiriog  and  gende  Tilyri  of  the  north  will 
be  prood  to  reclfaie  :•— - 

FotU^  like  tbe  Sun,  in  Faahion's  beoraa  shall  blase, 
While  minor  j^anets  bat  reflect  bii  nyn. 

All  this,  my  dear  friend,  I  submit  to  your  own  good  sense 
and  deliberate  consideration.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  en- 
deavour  to  enable  you  to  judge  witb  möre  precision  of  the 
advantages  of'  my  plan,  by  throwing  together,  for  your  in- 
formation,  a  few  short  remarks  on  the  State  of  Dandyism  in 
ihe  North. 

The  Dandies  of  Edinburgh  possess  a  finer  theatre  whereon 
to  display  their  attractions  than  those  of  any  othercity  inthe 
three  kingdoms.  Tou  have  nothiDg  in  London  which,  as  a 
promenade,  can  be  compared  to  Prince's-street  Bond-street 
U  abominably  narrow  and  crooked,  and  really  contains 
nothing  to  gratify  the  eye  but  the  living  beaaties  who  frequent 
it,  and  the  gold  snuff-boxes  and  India  handkerchiefs  whicb 
decorate  the  Windows.  St  James's-street  is  better,  but  it 
wants  extent,  and  Dame-street  in  Dublin  has  the  same  fault. 
Oxford  Road  is  perhaps  less  exceptionable  than  either ;  but 
itis  unfashionable,  and,  atbest,  holds  no  greater  attractions 
than  can  be  afforded  by  an  almost  endless  vista  of  respecta- 
ble  dwelling-houses  and  decent  shops.  But  Prince's-street  is 
a  magnificent  terrace,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  forming 
the  boundary  of  a  splendid  aniphitheatre,  and  affording  to 
the  proraenading  Dandy  a  view  not  only  of  artificial  bean- 
ties,  but  also  of  some  of  the  sublimest  scenery  of  Natnre. 
There,  when  the  punch-bowl  is  eropty,  and  *^  night's  candles 
areburned  out,"  he  may  stagger  down  the  Steps  of  the  Albyn 
Club,  and  behold 

**  Jocund  day 
Stand  ttptoe  on  tbe  müty  monntain's  top,** 

as  tbe  8on  majestically  ratses  bis  disk  above  the  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  There  is  sometbiog  rural  and  graud  in  the  prospect 
wbich  it  affords  you.  Not  that  sort  of  rurality  (if  I  may  coin 
a  Word)  which  Leigh  Hunt  enjoys  at  Hampstead,  which 
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arises  chiefly  from  the  presenoe  of  greeo  trees,  and  may 
therefore  be  equally  enjoyed  in  the  Champs  Elis^es  or  Vaux- 
hall ;  bot  tbose  feeUngs  of  niral  gratideur  which  we  derive 
firom  gaciog  on  the  loftiest  objects  of  Natare.  From  the 
crowded  city  we  behoM  the  uiktistorbed  dwellings  of  (fae  bare 
and  the  heath-fowl — from  amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men  we 
look  on  recesses  where  the  sound  of  the  hnman  voice  has  but 
rarely  penetrated,  on  monntains  surrounding  a  great  metro- 
polis,  but  which  rear  dieir  migfaty  headg  in  solitode  and  d- 
lence.  What  pleases  me  more  in  this  scenery  is,  tbat  it  is  so 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  country,  so  truly  Scottish. 
Transport  Arthor's  Seatto  Paris,  and  the  Champs  Etis^es  to 
Ediobargh,  and  yoa  disfignre  both  capitata,  becanse  the 
beaaties  you  transpose  are  not  in  harroony  or  keqping  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  .No  man  in  Edinbui*gfa  can  fbr  a 
moment  forget  that  he  is  in  Scodand.  He  is  in  '*  the  land  of 
the  mountain  and  flood,"  and  these,  in  their  greatest  beaut^i 
are  continaally  feeding  bis  eyes.  But  I  am  treatingyoa  like 
a  landlord,  who,  intending  to  give  bis  goests  an  eamest  of 
the  good  cheer  he  has  provided  for  them,  regaies  them  with 
the  prospect  of  the  spit,  but  casts  a  veil  over  the  only  thing 
they  care  about,  viz.  the  leg  of  mutton. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  Scotland  can  produce  a  Single 
specimen  of  the  genuine  Dandy.  In  fact,  the  tenn  here 
appears  tö  me  to  be  bolh  imperfectiy  understood  and  very 
grievously  misapplied«  Were  I  to  divine  the  meaning  o*f 
the  word  frora  the  quatities  bf  tbose  persons  whom  it  is  here 
used  todesignate,  I  should  conceire  a  Dandy  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  gentleman  in  a  white  great- coat  and  a  starched 
cravat,  or^  in  the  most  liberal  extension  of  its  meaning,  a 
person  who  is  rather  gay  and  foppish  in  bis  dress*  Bat  a 
Dandy  is  something  more,  nay,  a  great  deal  more,  than  all 
this.  I  should  define  him,  in  few  words,  to  be  a  person  who 
has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  reßnement  it  all  matters  of 
taste  as  is  unattainable,  or  at  Icast  unattained,  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  bis  countrymen.  Dress,  therefore,  does  not  con- 
Btitute  Dandyism ;  bccause  dress  is  only  one  of  the  many 
modes  in  which  tbis  fastidious  refinement  is  displayed.  A 
true  Dandy  dccoratcs  bis  person  far  less  wilh  the  view  of 


cäptm^ott,  tiban  from  the  abstract  love  of  elegtQce  attd 
beauty,  in  whicfa  he  delights*  Hia  extraordinary  attention 
to  bis  toilet  i^  therefore,  qaite  compaüble  with  the  utter  ab« 
sence  of  persona)  yaoity,  and  the  same  ruliog  piinciple  ia 
anifonnly  visible  in  hU  habits,  bis  mannen,  and  bis  enjoy* 
ments*  Nothiogi  therelbre,  is  more  easy  tban  to  distioguish 
the  real  Dandy  from  the  impostor«  The  latter  never  can 
maiDtain  the  same  consistency  of  cbaracter  wbich  is  inse« 
parabie  from  the  former«  For  instance,  if,  in  Old  Slaugh- 
ter's  Coffee-bouse,  Idisc^er  a  gaudy  coxcomb  complacently 
devomring  a  tougb  beef-steak«  and  eztracting  the  liniag  of  a 
pot  of  pocter,  I  know  at  ooce,  from  the  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity  of  bis  appetite,  tbat  be  bas  no  real  pretensiona  to  tbe 
cbaracter  of  a  I)aody«  In  tbis  country,  when  I  find  tbe  very 
Arbhri  Elegantiamms  tbe  Dilletanti  Society,  bolding  theur 
meetiaga  in  a  tavem  in  one  of  tbe  filtbiest  qloses  of  tbe  city, 
btaviog»  witb  heroic  cpurage,  tbe  risk  of  an  impure  baptism 
from  tbe  neighbouring  Windows,  at  tbeir  entrance  and  tbeir 
ezit,  and  drinking  the  memory  of  Michael  Angek),  or  Ra- 
pbael,  or  Phidias,  or  Hilton,  in  libations  of  whisky-punch« 
I  caanot  bot  conaider  that  the  coaraenesa  of  tbeir  babits  and 
propenaiUea  appeara  utterly  inconaiatent  with  that  delicacy 
of  taate  in  ötber  matters  to  wbich  they  make  pr^tension» 
Bat  tbat  1  may  not  carry  my  ayatem  of  exciuaion  too  far,  I 
am  incUned  to  divide  the  Dandiea  into  two  claases — 
tbe  real,  and  tbe  imitative»  The  former  beiog  those  wbo 
really  accord  with  tbe  definition  I  have  already  given,  and 
tbe  iatter  merely  a  aet  of  contemptible  apooneya,  wbo 
endeavour  to  attract  attention  by  copy  ing  peculiaritiea  wbich 
they  really  do  not  poasesa.  I  have  abready  binte^d  that  the 
Dandiea  of  tbe  North  are  chiefly  of  tbe  imitative  descrip- 
tion.  They  want  tbat  boldneaa  of  cbaracter,  and  atrength 
of  outline,  wbicb  distinguiab  tbeir  more  accompliahed  pro- 
lotypea  in  the  South»  They  have  none  of  tbat  redeeming 
elegance — ^that  viaible  consciouanesa  -of  superior  bon-ton-— 
.  tbat  cabn  and  non*cbalant  aaaurance  of  manoer— 4bat  com- 
pbcent  k)ok  of  contemptuoua  aelf-approbation,  w  hieb  almoat 
ancceeda  in  diaarming  ridicole,  by  abowing  that  on  such  a 
aobject  rkücnle  would  be  ezerted  in  Tain.    There  are  no 
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Scottifth  Peterahftms,  no  Brummells,  no  Skeffiogtons,  noCot 
tons,  no  Nugents,  no  Churchills^  do  Cooks,  o<>  M'Kinnons, 
HO  Websters,  no  Foxes,  and.  what  is  more,  no  Puttses.    One 
feason  Tor  tbis  striking  inferiority  certainly  is,  thatthis  me- 
tropoiis  is  only  the  casaal  and  transient  resort  of  ihe  aristo- 
cracy  of  the  country«     Very  few,  ind^ed,  of  ihe  nobiUty 
make  Edinburgh  tbeir  permanent  residence;  and  tfaose  are 
icarcely  sufficient  to  leaven  the  great  mass  of  society  in 
vhich  tbey  are  mingled«     By  &r  the  greater  proportioo, 
tberefore-^indeed  1  xnay  say  the  yhole  of  the  young  men 
of  thiscity,  belong  to  a  profession. — Tbey  areJawyers,  attor«^ 
nies,  merchants,  soldiers,  saiiors,  and  lodia  nabobs.     Now« 
]  need  not  teil  yoa,  my  dear  Potts,  how  utteriy  ridiculous  it 
isy  in  most  of  these  men,  to  set  up  in  the  character  of  Dan- 
dies.     What  do  you  think  of  a  Dandy  in  a  tbree-tailed  wig  f 
Of  a  Dandy  making  oai  a  mittimus,  and  writing  papera  fi»r 
tbe  princely  remuneration  of  tfaree  peoce  a  page  ?    Of  a 
Dandy  who  bas  been  accustomed  to  reef  topr^ails,  and  swal« 
low  sah  junk  in  a  cockpit  ?    Of  a  Dandy  who  selis  sugar, 
and  speculates  in  sbag-tobacco  ?    Or  of  a  Dandy  wbo  bas 
all  bis  life  been  drillmg  black  men,  or  growing  indigo  in  tbe 
burning  plains  of  Hindostan?     It  is  such  people,  my  dear 
Potts,  whom  1  wish  you  to  come  hitber  to  eclipde.   It  is  over 
sacb  loving  and  obedient  subjects  (as  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
them)  that  1  desire  you  to  reign*    From  a  simple  centum« 
vir  I  would  raise  you  to  be  king.     Tbey  bave  the  capacitj 
to  admire,  witbout  the  power  of  rivaliing  you ;  and,  as  lo- 
gleby  is  acknowledged  the  Emperor  of  all  Conjurors,  so 
will  Potts  be  instantaneously  haiied  as  the  Great  Mogul  of 
all  tbe  Da^dies  of  Scoiland« 

Fashion  does  not  travel,  like  Farne,  od  tbe  wind ;  and  I 
bave  oAen  remarked,  with  wonder,  tbe  prodigious  length  of 
time  wbich  she  requires  to  perfbrm  even  a  journey  of  foor 
bandred  miles«  Tbe  London  newspapers  arrive  here  in  three 
days ;  but  tbe  London  fashions  are  generally  a  couple  of 
years  od  tbe  road.  For  instance,  white  great*coats,  wbich 
were  ntterly  exploded  tbree  seasons  ago  in  Londoo,  are  oow 
in  füll  blopm  in  Edinburgh,  and  are  reckoned  qnite  tbe  go. 
The'Blits,  coats,  and  inexpressibles,  which  now  greet  my 
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eyes,  are  all  equally  antique  in  poiot  of  fasbioti ;  and  I  re- 
tnember,  in  1817,  that  the  beauz  of  Cheapside  were  distin- 
gaished  by  mnch  the  same  cul  and  colour  of  dress  as  that 
which  I  now  observe  from  my  Windows  on  diose  frequenting 
the  well»known  shop  of  that  accnrate  reasoner  a  po^teriori^ 
Christie  the  breeches-maker.    There  ar^,  it  is  true,  in  tfais 
ctty,  tome  ageoto  or  emissaries  of  London  tailors,  who  re* 
eeive  Orders  to  procure  sapplies  of  town-made  babiliments 
for  such  gentlemen  as  are  dissatisfied  with  the  taste  and  skill 
of  tbeir  indigenous  Schneiders :  bat  either  these  houses  are 
not  of  the  first  water  in  their  profession,  or  they  presame 
considerably  on  the  ignorance   of  their  customers ;   for  % 
fealiy  never  coald  perceive  much  superiority  in  the  arttcles 
fhus  imported,  over  the  native  prodactions  of  the  country. 
Bat  it  were  well  if  want  of  fashion  were  the  only  objectioa 
that  coold  be  made  to  the  costnme  of  the  Scottish  Dandies. 
There  apparendy  exists,  among  some  of  them,  a  total  want 
of  taste,  and  ignorance  of  propriety  in  dress.    Folks  in  this 
country  may  be  seen  writing  law-papers  in  leather-breeches 
and  jockey-boots,  parading  Prince's  Street  in  shooting-jack- 
eti  and  long  gaiters,  and  riding  on  horseback  in  nankeeü 
trowsers  and  double-channelled  pnmps.    Now,  nobody  can 
appreciate  betler  than  you  the  gross  errors  of  which  these 
people  are  guilty ; — nobody  can  show  thcm  better  a  speci« 
men  of  tbat  tme  taste  in  dress,  which  confers  even  a  grace 
apon  foppishness,  by  n^ver  SBflbring  it  to  deviate  from  the 
nfceest  propriety.    There  is  a  rale  of  fitness  which  yoii  nrast 
leacb  these  Scotdsb  satellites  of  yours  never  to  profane.    Let 
them  know  that  a  man  should  dress  differently  when  be  in* 
tesds  to  ride  a  fox-chace,  or  to  walk  the  streets; — that  he 
need  not  put  on  bis  sporting  paraphernalia  when  he  means 
merely  to  haut  for  precedents  in  the  Dictlonary  of  Derisions ; 
—that  there  is  sometbing  absurd  in  eating  ice  enveloped  in  an 
Upper  Benjamin,   and  vulgär  in  going  to  the  dress-boxes  of 
the  theatre  in  a  morntng  surtout  and  coloured  cravat.     In 
ahort,  you  will  have  much  to  teach,  and  they  much  to  learn ; 
bat  as  I  am  snre  this  will  be  a  raotua!  pleasure  to  you  both, 
I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
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At  rottts  and  balls,  your  appearance  will  form  no  less  re* 
markable  an  era  than  on  the  pavS  of  Prince's  Street«  In 
yoa  the  heiles  of  Edinburgh  will  at  once  recognise  a  bring 
of  a  superior  order,  whose  slightest  attentions  cannot  but 
con/er  bonour  on  all  to  whom  they  are  paid.  If  you  want 
an  heiress  in  a  snug  small  way,  there  are  abnndance  of  Ikde 
misses  who  will  jump  at  your  knowing  exterior  with  an  alac- 
rity  most  pregnant  of  dismay  to  the  discarded  would«be  Dan* 
dies,  on  whom  their  encouraging  smiles  are  at  present  la« 
Tisfaedy  only  because  there  is  no  opportunity  of  bestowing 
tbem  more  wisely.  At  the  clubs,  you  will  be  hailed  and 
greeted  with  a  wannth  which,  in  spite  of  its  volgarity,  niiist 
be  in  some  measure  gratifying  to  your  vanity.  Tou  need 
only,  in  a  word,  utter  your  fiat,  and  take  possession  of  the 
Dandy  soverrignty  of  the  North  by  a  Single  coup«de-«nain. 
Come  down,  my  dear  Potts — and  yet  why  should  I  say  soi 
-*-for  I  fear,  were  you  once  established  in  the  sweets  of  An» 
tocraoy,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  winning  from  you 
even  a  casual  Visit  to  your  old  friends  in  the  Sontlu 

I  am  much  to  blame  for  not  having  sooner  redeemed  my 
promise  of  writing  to  you ;  but  I  had  made  an  earlier  and 
more  serious  promise  of  the  same  kind  to  our  conun  David 
Williams,  and  my  correspondence  with  him  has  been  as 
much  as  I  coidd  well  manage.  I  have  besides  been  obBged; 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  address  a  few  epistles  to  Lady  Jofanes ; 
and,  in  sfaort,  I  propose  keeping  the  cream  of  my  observa- 
tions  to  amuse  you  next  Christmas,  when  we  meet,  as  our 
nse  is,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  your  unde.  I  am  just 
about  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  the  present — so  diat,  if  I  find 
time  to  write  again,  I  sball  probably  address  you  from  Glas- 
gow, or  tone  of  the  other  provindal  seats  of  Dandyism. 

Meantime,  believe  me,  my  dear  Potts» 
Most  rincerely  yours, 

P.  If. 
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LETTER  LXIV- 

TO  TBE  BZT.  DAVID  WILLIAK». 

TcBTSBDAT  was  006  of  tbe  bappiest  days  I  have  speat^ 
flhice  my  present  travels  began ;  and  altbougb  I  had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  trooble  you  witb  no  more  letters  of  a 
merely  detcriptive  cbaracter,  I  think  I  mast  venture  upoa 
giviog  you  some  accouDt  <^  it    Part  of  it,  however,  was 
npeot  in  tbe  Company  of  several  individoals  whom  1  bad  for 
Bome  weeks  feit  a  conriderable  curiosity  to  see.  a  litde  more 
o£ — ^wbom,  indeed,  my  friend  W         bad  long  ago  promised 
to  introdttce  more  jhlly  to  my  acqaaintance,  and  of  wbom, 
inoreover,  I  am  snre  you  wiU  be  very  glad  to  bear  me  say  a 
few  words.    Bot  I  sball  be  contented  witb  giving  you  a 
«arrative  of  tbe  wbole  day's  proceedings  just  as  tbey  passed. 
Mr.  W— —  and  I  were  invited  to  dine  witb  a  Mr.  G        , 
to  wbom  I  bad  been  introduced  by  a  letter  from  my  old  and 
excellent  friend  Sir  E         B        ,  and  wbose  name  you  bave 
oAen  Seen  mentioned  in  Sir  E        ^s  writings.    His  resi- 
dence,  at  tbe  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh bad  bitherto  prevented  me  from  being  mucb  in  bis  so- 
oety ;  bot  I  was  resolved  to  set  apart  one  day  for  visiting  bim 
at  bis  villa,  and  W  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 

me.    Tbe  villa  is  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Eske,  in  tbe 
midst  of  some  of  tbe  most  classical  scenery  in  all  Scotland,  so 
we  determined  to  start  early  in  tbe  day,  and  spend  tbe  mom- 
ing  in  viewing  tbe  wbole  of  that  beautiful  glen,  arrangmg 
matters  so  as  to  arrive  at  Mr.  G— — -'s  in  good  time  for  din- 
Der.    Knowing  that  tbe  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a  dear  and  in- 
timate  friend  of  Mr.  G^— — %  I  asked  bim  to  take  tbe  spar^ 
seat  in  tbe  shandrydan,  and  promised  to  bring  bim  safe 
home  in  tbe  evening  in  tbe  same  vebicie.    The  Shepherd 
consented.    Mr.  W     ■     gave  us  a  capital  breakfast  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  and  tbe  shandrydan  was  in  füll  career  for 
Roslyn  Casde  by  ten  o'clock.    Horse  and  man,  tbe  wbole 
party  were  in  high  spirits ;  but  tbe  gayest  of  the  wbole  wa 
tbe  wortby  Shepherd,  wbo  made  bis  appearance  on  this  oc* 
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casion  io  a  most  pictoresqae  fishing  jacket^  of  the  very 
lichtest  maKariue  blue,  with  huge  mother  0f  pearl  battons, — 
nankeen  breecbes,  made  tight  to  hb  nervous  shapes, — and 
a  broad-brimmed  white  chip  hat,  with  a  fine  new  ribbon  to 
it,  and  a  peacock's  feather  Stack  in  front ;  which  last  or- 
Dament,  by  tbe  way,  seeins  to  be  a  favourite  fashion  amoog 
all  the  country  people  of  Scotland. 

The  weather  was  very  fine,  bat  such,  notwithstaadingy  as 
to  give  to  tbe  scenery  through  which  our  patii  lay,  a  grand, 
rather  than  a  gay  appearance*  There  had  been  some  thim- 
der  in  the  morning,  and  rain  enoagh  to  lay  the  dusi  on 
the  road,  and  refresh  the  verdore  of  the  trees ;  and  althoagh 
the  sun  had  shone  forth  in  splendoar,  the  sky  still  retsdned, 
all  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  a  certain  sombre  and 
Iowering  aspect,  the  relics  of  the  coovulsions  which  the 
whole  atmosphere  had  undergone.  I  know  not  if  yoa  have 
remarked  it,  bat  Gasper  Poussin^  Turner,  Calcott^  aad 
Schetky,  and  alinost  all  the  great  landscape  painters  fleem 
to  have  done  so— *that  this  is  prteisely  the  situadon  of  the 
heavens  ander  which  both  foreground  and  distance  are  seea 
to  the  greatest  effect.  The  dark  inky  mantle  wrapped  all 
round  the  circling  mountains  and  plains,  aiTorded  a  nuyes*- 
tic  relief  to  every  tree,  spire,  and  cotlage  which  arose  before 
US  ;  and  when  we  turned  round,  aAer  proceeding  a  mite  or 
two,  and  saw  the  glorious  radiant  outlines  of  Edinburgh, 
rock  and  tower,  painted  bright  upon  the  same  massy  canopy 
of  blue,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  solemn  exultation  ia 
conteoiplating  the  harmonious  blending  togetber  of  so  many 
earthly  and  etherial  splendours.  The  newly  shaken  air,  too^ 
had  a  certain  elasticity  and  coolness  about  it,  which  sent  de» 
lightful  life  into  our  bosoms  with  every  respiration.  There 
was  no  rioüng  of  spirits,  bat  we  enjoyed  a  rieh  quiet,  con- 
templative,  and  reposing  kind  of  happiness. 

The  country  rather  ascends  than  descends,  all  the  way 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  line  of  the  Eske,  where  a  siugle  turo 
shuts  from  the  traveller  the  whole  of  that  extensive  Stretch  of 
scenery  of  which  the  capital  forms  the  centre,  and  brings 
bim  at  once  into  the  heart  of  this  narrow,  secluded  and  ro- 
mautic  Valley,    At  the  edge  of  the  ravine  we  fouod  Mr. 
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'9  and  Bom»  of  kis  friends  whom  he  had  broaght  widi 
hin  from  bis  bottse  to  joiD  ai.  Amoog  others,  Mr.  W  p, 
bis  brotfaer,  an  iiocle  of  Uieirs,  Mr.  S  ■,  a  fine  active  eU 
derly  gentleroan,  in  wbose  lineaments  and  manners  I  coubl 
eastly  trace  alltbe  fire  <rf*  die  line,  and  an  old  friend  of  bis, 

Mr.  M f  coUector  o(  the  customs  at  Leith,  a  charming 

fellow.  In  Company  wttb  these,  vre  immediately  began  lo 
walk  dpif  n  tbe  bill  toirard  Roslyn^  directing  tbe  shandrydan 
10  be  carried  round  to  Mr.  G  ■  ^s  hoase  by  tbe  high-way, 
Ibr  the  aceoes  we  were  about  to  explore  do  not  admit  of 
beiqg  vistted  except  by  pedestrians.  Before  we  came  to  the 
Castle,  we  tarned  off  into  a  field  surronnded  by  a  close  em- 
bowering  grove  of  venerable  elms  and  chestnots,  to  see  that 
beautiful  little  cbapel  which  Mr.  Scott  bas  so  often  intro- 
duced  in  bis  earlier  poems*  It  Stands  quite  by  itself  desert- 
edj  and  lonely  5  but  it  is  wonderfully  entire,  and  really  an  ex* 
quisite  specimen  of  architectare.  Witbin,  tbe  roof  and  walls 
are  quite  covered  with  endless  decorations  of  sculptnre, 
leave^  and  flowers,  and  beads  and  groups,  not  indeed  exe* 
cuted  in  tbe  pure  and  elegant  taste  of  Melrose,  but  produc- 
tive,  nevertheless,  of  a  \ery  rieb  and  fanciful  kind  of  effect. 
Tbe  eastern  end,  toward  -  tbe  site  of  the  altar,  is  supported 
by  a  Cluster  of  pillars  quite  irregulär  in  their  shapes  and 
Position ;  some  of  them  wreathed  all  over,  from  base  to  Ca- 
pital with  arabesque  Ornaments,  others  quite  piain,  but  the 
whole  suffused  with  one  soft  harmonisiag  tinge  of  green  and 
mossy  dampness.  Under  foot,  the  stones  on  which  you  tread 
are  covered  with  dim  traces  of  warlike  forms— mailed  chief- 
tains,  with  their  hands  closed  in  prayer,  and  dogs  and  lions 
coQchant  at  their  feet,  in  the  true  old  sepulchral  style  of  he- 
raldry.  It  is^  said  that  below  each  of  these  stones  tbe  war- 
rior  whom  it  represents  lies  interred  in  panoply, — 

"  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold, 
Lie  bttried  within  Uiat  proud  cbapelle/* — 

while,  all  around,  the  lower  parts  of  the  wall  are  covered 
widi  more  modern  monnments  of  the  descendants  of  the  same 
high  lineage — the  cross  ingrailed  of  St.  Clair,  and  the  galleys 
of  Orkney,  being  every  where  discernible  among  their  rieh 
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and  varied  qnarteriogs.  From  bebind  tbe  altar,  fwi  Step 
lipon  tbe  firm  stone  roof  of  tbe  sacristy,  wbtcb  prq|ect8  firoon 
below,  aod  it  was  from  thence  tbat  1  eiyoyed  ibe  first  fall 
Tiew  of  tbe  wbole  glen  of  Roslyn. 

Tbe  river  winds  far  below  over  a  bed  of  rock ;  and  such  is 
Ibe  nature  of  its  course  and  its  banke,  tbat  you  never  see 
more  than  a  few  brokeo  and  far-off  glimpses   of  its  dear 
waters  at  tbe  same  time.    On  tbe  side  on  wbicb  we  stood,  tbe 
banks  consist  of  green  and  woody  knoUs,  whose  inextricable 
ricbness  and  pomp  of  verdore  is  carried  down,  deepening  as 
it  descends,  quite  to  tbe  cbaonel  of  tfie  stream.    Oppositei 
tb««  sboots  up  a  majestic  screen  of  boary  rocks,  ledge 
rising  sqaare  and  massy  upon  ledge,  from  tbe  river  to  tb€ 
horison — ^bot  all  and  every  wbere  dtversified  witb  fantastic 
knots  of  copsewood,  projecting  and  dinging  from  tbe  mi- 
nutest  cranoies  of  tbe  clifis.    Far  as  tbe  eye  can  reacb  down 
tbe  course  of  tbe  stream,  tbis  magnificent  contrast  of  grovet 
and  rocks  is  continued— mingling,  bowever,  as  tbey  recede 
from  tbe  eye,  into  one  dim  magnificent  aropbitheatre,*  over 
which  the  same  presiding  ^irit  of  sootbing  londiness  seemt 
to  hover  like  a  garment    Tbe  Castle  itself  is  entirely  ruined, 
but  its  yellow  mouldering  walls  form  a  fine  relief  to  die  eye, 
in  tbemidstof  tbedark  foliage  of  pines  and  oaks  wbicb  every 
wbere  Surround  it    We  passed  over  its  airy  bridge,  and 
through  its  desolate  portal,  and  descending  on  tbe  otber  side, 
soon  found  ourselves  treading  upon  tbe  mossy  turf  around 
tbe  roots  of  tbe  difif  on  i^bicb  it  Stands,  and  witbia  a  few 
yards  of  the  river.     From  tbence  we  pursued  our  walk  in 
pairs — sometimes  springing  from  stone  to  stone,   along  tbe 
bed  of  tbe  stream — sometimes  forcing  ourselves  through  tbe 
tbickets,  wbicb  drop  into  its  margin-^bnt  ever  andanon  re- 
posing  ourselves  on  some  open  slöpe,  and  gaung  witb  new 
deligbt  from  every  new  point  of  view,  on  tbe  etemal,  ever 
varying  grandeur  of  the  rocks,  woods,  and  sky. 

My  close  companion  all  along  was  the  excellent  Shepberd ; 
and  I  could  not  have  bad  a  better  guide  in  all  die  mazes  of 
Ibis  Tempe,  for  öften,  very  often  bad  befollowed  bis  fimcicf 
over  every  pari  of  it— 
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w«ll  he  knew ;  forithadbeeaiiislol 
To  be  a  wandeiing  strippling-— and  th^re  raves 
Ko  torrent  in  these  glens»  whose  icy  flood 
Hath  not  been  sprinkled  round  hb  boyiah  Uood. 

^  And  in  tfaat  region  «heiter  Ig  there  none 

Of  overhanging  rock  or  hermit  tree» 
Wherein  he  hath  not  oft  essayed  to  shun 

The  fierce  and  fenrid  day-ttar'f  tyranny."* 

The  whole  partj,  however,  were  congregated  where  thc 
river  washes  the  base  of  the  caverned  rocks  of  Hawthora- 
den— >the  most  beautifol  in  itself,  and,  in  regard  to  recollec- 
tions,  the  most  classical  point  of  the  whole  scenery  of  the 
Edke.  The  gien  is  very  narrow  bere^-even  more  so  than 
a(  Roalyn,  and  the  rocke  on  the  right  rise  to  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent  elevation«  Such,  indeed,  is  the  abruptness  of  their 
iheer  ascent,  ihat  it  is  with  some  difficulf  j  the  eye  can  de«* 
tect,  from  thä  brink  of  the  stream,  the  picturesque  outlines 
of  the  bouse  of  Hawthornden,  situated  on  the  summit  pf  the 
kigbest  crag.  The  old  castle  in  whicb  Drummond  received 
Ben  Jonsoo,  has  long  stnce  given  way ;  but  the  more  mo- 
dern mansion  is  built  withio  the  djlapidated  circuit  of  tha 
ancienl  fortress— -and  the  iand  is  still  possessed,  and  the  hall 
occupied  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  poet.  I  know 
not  tbat  there  is  any  spot  in  Britain  made  classical  by  the 
footstepi  of  such  a  person  as  Drammond,  one's  notiona 
respecting  whicb  are  thtis  cfaertsbed  and  fresbened  by  find- 
ing  it  in  the  haods  of  bis  own  posterity,  bearing  bis  owo 
name«  We  clombe  the  steep  banks  by  some  narrow  paths 
cat  in  tbe  rock,  and  entered  at  various  points  that  labyrinth 
of  winding  caves,  by  whicb  tbe  interior  of  the  rock  is 
throughoot  perforated,  and  from  whicb  part  of  the  name  of 
the  place  has,  no  doobt,  bieen  derived«  Nothing  can  be  more 
fMCtoresque  than  the  echoing  loneliness  of  these  retreats— • 
retrettts  whicb  often  afforded  shelter  to  tbe  suflfering  patriott 
of  Scotiandi  long  after  they  had  been  saoctified  by  the  foot* 

Steps  of  the  poet  dnd  bis  friend.    Mr.  G carried  me 

lAto  the  housci  chiefly  to  show  me  the  original  portrait  of 

'^  Stmuhnrst. 
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Drummondy  whicb  is  preserved  there  ;  and,  in  titftli,  I  an 
obliged  to  him  for  having  done  so.  The  picfure  represents 
him  at  about  tbe  age  of  forty — the  best  of  all  ages,  perhaps, 
for  taking  a  man's  portrait,  if  only  one  is  to  be  taken  of 
hjiii..i,.f^hen  the  substaoce  of  tbe  face  ta  in  all  itg  fiimness 
and  vigour,  and  the  fire  of  yooth  has  beeo  tempered,  but 
not  obscured,  by  the  gravity  of  manhood.  Drummond's 
features  are  singularly  fioe  and  expressive«— and  the  pictare 
is  an  admirable  one,  and  in  pisrfect  preservation,  so  that  we 
see  them  exactiy  as  tbey  were  the  day  tbey  were  painied» 
His  forehead  is  clear,  öpen,  and  compact»  witb  the  sfaort 
black  hair  combed  back  in  dark  glossy  ringleis,  in  tbe  true 
Italian  style—- as  we  see  it  in  tbepictures  of  Venetiao  Nobles, 
by  Titian.  The  nose  is  high  and  aqailine,  aod  tbe  lips  rieh 
and  füll,  like  those  in  the  statues  of  AntinQus.  Hia  eyes  9re 
black  as  je  t,  (and  so  are  his  eye-brows»)  but  ibedazsdeof  tbeir 
briliiancy  is  softened  by  a  melanchoiy  waterioess,  wbich  givw 
to  the  whole  visage  an  inexpressible  air  of  peasive  deiicacy 
and  sentiment»  On  the  whole,  I  have  seldom.se«^  a  moco 
lyrical  countenance— or  one  which  preseqts  a  more  strikkig 
contrast  to  the  dry,  inteUectual„  sarcastic  harshness  of  the 
lineaments  of  Ben  JooBon*-*a  portrait  of  whom  also  Imng« 
in  the  same  room. 

^  Natnre  had  fremed  them  both,  and  both  were  marked 
By  circomstanoe  with  intemiixture  fine 
Of  contnit  and  raaemblanee.    To  aa  otk 
Hardy  and  finOf  a  weather-beaten  oak, 

One  might  be  likened 

The  otber,  like  a  stately  sycamore, 

That  spreads  In  gentler  pomp  its  hottied  shsd«.**  '  •  * 

It  is  wonderfui,  however,  when  one  looks  back,  into  hia* 
tory,  how  many  instances  of  the  most  sincere,  fervent,  and 
brolherly  friendships,  we  see  subsisting  betweeo  aien  of  ap* 
parently  tbe  mort  opposite  characters  and  confornaatioiia« 
It  would  not  do  if  the  intellectual  consorted  oniy  witb  tl|e 
intectual — the  sentimental  with  the  sentimental«  Tbe  sanie 
wise  regulation  which  binds  the  weakness  of  woman  io  Ibe 
atrength  of  man,  unites,  not  anfreqaently,  the  more  geaüe 
and  amiable  class  of  men  in  intimate  and  relying 
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wA  otfaen  o£  aosterer  and  harsber  diiposition ;  and  the 
effects  of  such  union  have  been  most  blessed,  not  only  to 
the  men  themselveSi  but  to  their  speeies.  Such  was  ihe 
tender  friendship  tbat  sobsisied  between  the  proad,  bot,  im- 
perioos  Martin  Luther,  and  the  mild,  holy  «pirit  of  Melanc- 
dion«  Such  was  the  humaniziog  affection  which  connected 
Chillingworth  with  Haies ;  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
love  which  sweetened  the  flow  of  wtt  on  the  one  band,  and 
elf^yated  ihe  tone  of  fe^ling  on  the  other^ 

**  When  JoDflon  nte  in  Dnnnmond's  aoeial  •hade.'* 

Old  Ben,  bowe^er,  is  not  the  only  English  poet  who  had 
viaited  a  Scottisb  poet  in  the  gien  of  the  Eske.  It  was  while 
wandering  among  these  very  scenes  tbat  Mr.  Wordswcwtb 

eamposed  bis  fine  Sonnet*  to  Mr«  6 ,  a  sonnet  which,  I 

think,  Mr.  6 should  attend  to  more  seriously  than  he 

haa  yet  done.  The  testimony  of  Wordsworth  is  a  thing 
on  which  he  should  place  far  more  rellance  than  on  the 
wavering  and  deaponding  fSaincies  of  bis  own  too-sensitire 
and  morbid  mind«  It  is  impossibie  to  be  in  bis  Company 
ibr  auch  a  length  of  time  as  I  was,  on  this  delightfol  day, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  without  being  satisfied  tbat 
he  possesses  many  of  the  finest  elements  of  poetical  feeling. 

*  The  sonnet  b  as  foUows : 

From  the  daik  ohambels  of  dejeetion  frsed» 

Sporning  the  nnproltable  yoke  of  eare, 

Bise,  omies,  rise:  thefJes  of  yoMh  shsUbsir 

Tlij  genins  forwaid  like  a  winged  staed. 

Though  bold  Bellerophon  (so  JoTe  deeraed 

In  wrath)  feU  headlong  from  the  Mds  of  alr, 

Tel  aliS(^  gnerdon  waits  on  rainds  tbatdara, 

If  anslit  be  In  ttem  of  Unmoftal  seed, 

And  reason  gorern  tiiat  andaeioos  fliglht 

Which  beavenward  they  direct    Then  droop  not  thoVh 

Erroneoosly  renewing  a  sad  vow 

In  the  low  den  'old  Boslin's  fafing  grvfs: 

AeheerfttlUfeb  what the Mnses love, 

A sooiing spirit  totbeirprime  delight. 

6S 
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The  labour  of  condensing  and  correctiog  our  tbou^U  anA 

expressioDS,  wbicb,  I  suppose,  is  whal  Mr.  G .'s  poetry 

chiefly  wants,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  labour;  but  it  is  one, 
withoat  which  ^nothing  can  be  done,  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
G Bbould.Bubniit  to  iL 

We  di  l  not  arrive  at  Mr-  G 's  villa  tili  aboutfive 

oVlock,  für  in  Walking,  loitering,  and  bathing,  we  bad 
consumed  the  whole  moraing — so  tbat  we  were  well  pre- 
pared  to  do  justice  to  our  dinner — but,  indeed,  the  dinoer 
might  have  been  enough  to  tempt  appetites  more  indlfferently 
quickened.  What  a  luxurj^  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of 
good  wine  is  after  a  long  walk  !  It  always  Struck  me  as  being 
a  very  silly  thing  in  Mahomet,  to  represent  his  Paradise  as 
being  one  unvaried  scene  of  green  silk  sofas  and  sparkling 
goblets.  The  Northern  my  thologists,  who  imagined  the  Val- 
haUa,  have  shown  far  more  knowledge  of  nature  and  tmth, 
when  they  make  the  heroes  of  Odin  to  spend  all  their  mom- 
ings  in  blood  and  dust,  cutting,  and  slashing,  and  career- 
ing  at  each  other  as  they  bad  been  used  to  do,  tili,  at  the  set- 
ting  of  sun,  all  their  wounds  are  closed  at  once  by  ma^cal 
power,  they  are  bathed,  and  dressed  in  soft  raiment,  and  all 
sit  down  together  to  enjoy  themselves  over  a  friendly  board 
-p-as  we  did  now.  This  is  the  true  way  in  which  life  shoaU 
be  made  to  pass  sweetly  in  this  fine  time  of  the  year. 

At  dinner  we  found  a  large  addition  to  our  party — ^ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  residing  for  the  time  under  the  roof  of 

IMr.  G ,  others  who  had  come  out  from  Edinburgh  the 

same  morning  like  ourselves.  Thece  was  no  want  of  wit— 
how  much  of  it  might  be  owing  to  oiir  host's  excellent  Cham- 
pagne, I  shall  not  pretend  to  goess.     So  far,  indeed,  it  ap- 

peared  to  me  Mr.  G had  followed  his  friend,  the  great 

Laker's  advice — for  nobody  ever  lived  a  more  "  cheerfol  life" 
than  he  seemed  to  do,  wbile  the  fall  black  bottles  cbased  each 
other  with  persevering  unrelenting  speed  around  bis  table* 
The  effect  of  the  Champagne  on  the  Ettrick  Shepberd,  in 
particular,  was  quite  delightiul :  Accustomed,  fer  the  most 
part,  to  the  rüder  Stimulus  of  whisky-toddy,  thrs  etbereal  In- 
spiration seemed  to  shoot  life  with  subtier  energy  tbroogh  a 
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(fcoofand  less  ezplored  meaddering?  of  his  body  and  bis 
brain.  Among  otber  good  things  be  contributed  to  our 
amiuement,  roosic  was  ooe.  Before  the  ladies  left  the  dining- 
room,  be  insisied  opon  bavinga  violin  put  into  his  bands,  and 
really  produced  a  measnre  of  sweet  soands,  qoile  beyond 
wbat  I  sbould  bave  expected  from  tbe  workmansbip  of  such 
horny  fingers.  It  seems,  however,  be^bad  long  been  accus« 
tomed  to  minister  in  this  way  at  tbe  fairs  and  pemiy*weddings 
in  Ettrick,  and  we  on  tbe  present  occasion  were  well  content 
to  be  no  roore  fastidious  tban  tbe  Sbepberd's  old  nistic  ad- 
aiirers.  He  appears  to  be  in  very  grea^t  favour  among  tbe 
ladies — and  I  tbought  some  of  tbe  yonnger  and  more  courdy 
poets  in  tbe  Company  exbibited  some  Symptoms  of  envying 
him  a  little  of  bis  copious  complement  of  smile»*— and  wdl 
ibey  migbt. 

We  bad  a  great  deal  of  conversatioUi  however,  oo  sobei 
matters  of  literature  and  criticism,  intermingied  witb  oor 
mirtb  and  tbe  joyous  notes  of  tbe  Sbepberd's  fiddle.  Among 
otber  topicsi  tbe  attacks  on  tbe  Edinburgh  Review  in  tbe 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  of  which  I  bave  already  spoken  ta 
ycu,  were  tabled,  and  a  good  many  remarks  were  made  od 
diem  by  various  persons  in  tbe  Company,  among  others,  your 
hamble  servant.  I  was  particularly  free  in  my  observations, 
b^ing  aware  that  a  number  of  tbe  youqg  persons  preseat 
Wrote  occasionally  in  tbe  new  Journal,  and  anxioas,  from 
ftiendly  motives,  to  give  tbem  tbe  benefit  of  a  little  advice 
from  an  unprgudiced  and  impärtial  stranger.  I  gave  praise 
Ao  some  particular  prodoctions,  and  censure  to  otbers,  in  the 
hopes  of  detecting  tbe  autbors,  in  case  tbey  sbould  be  pre- 
sent, from  tbe  Variation  of  tbeir  faces ;  bat,  of  a  snrety,  eitber 
tbe  public  reports  are  quite  erroneous,  or  tbese  young  gen- 
tiemen  are  masters  of  more  face  tban  I  ever  met  with  before 
in  persons  of  double  tbeir  years. 

It  was  on  tbis  occasion  that  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing 

and  conversing  witb   Mr.   L ,    wbo,   as  well  as  Mh 

ff n,  is  sopposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  supporters 

of  tfiis  Magatine,  and  so  of  judging  for  myseif  concerniag 
an  individual  wbo  seems  to  bave  cared  very  little  bow  many 
enemies  be  raised  up  among  those  who  were  not  personally 
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acquainted  with  him.    Owiog  to  the  satirical  veio  of  sonie 
of  the  writings  aacribed  to  his  pen«  niost  persoDs  whom  I  have 
lieard  speak  of  bim,  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
Dotion  that  the  bias  of  his  character  inclined  toward  an  un«' 
rdeotiag  rabvenion  of  the  pretensions  of  others.    Bat  I  sooq 
perceived  that  here  was  aoother  instance  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  crowd  to  foim  any  rational  opioion  about  persons  of 
whom  they  see  ooly  partial  glimpses,  and  hear  only  distorted 
representattoos.    I  was  not  long  in  his  Company  ere  I  was 
convinoed  that  those  eleroents  which  form  the  basis  of  his  mind 
could  never  find  their  satisfafUioo  in  mere  Satire,   atid  that  if 
the  exercise  of  peoetration  had  afforded  no  higher  pleasure, 
nor  led  to  any  more  desirable  result  than  that  of  detecting 
error,  or  exposing  absurdity^  there  is  no  person  who  would 
sooner  have  feit  an  inclination  to  abandon  it  in  despondency 
and  disgnst.    At  the  same  time,  a  strong  and  ever«wakefol 
perception  of  the  ludicroos,  is  certaioly  a  prominent  feature 
in  hiscomposition,  and  his  flow  of  aoimal  spiritsenahles  htm 
to  enjoy  it  keenly,  and  invent  it  with  success.     I  have  seen^ 
however,  very  few  persons  whose  nünds  are  so  moek  alive 
and  awake  throughout  every  corner,  and  who  are  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  trying  and  jndging  every  thing  by  the  nnited 
tact  of  so  many  qnalities  and  feelings  all  at  once.    Bot  one 
meets  with  abnndance  of  individaals  every  day,  who  diow 
in  conversation  a  greater  facility  of  expression»  and  a  mone 
oonstant  activity  of  speculative  acnteness.    I  never  saw  Mr. 
L         very  much  engrossed  with  the  desire  of  finding  lan- 
guage  to  convey  any  relation  of  ideas  that  had  occurred  t» 
him,  or  so  enthasiastically  engaged  in  tracing  its  conse» 
qaences,  as  to  folget  every  thing  eise.    In  regard  to  fiicUiljr 
of  expression,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  study  of  langnage«, 
which  is  a  favourite  one  with  him — (indeed  I  am  told  he  wh 
derstands  a  good  deal  of  almost  all  the  modern  langnages» 
and  is  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  ones) — ^I  know  not  whether 
tbis  study  has  any  tendency  to  increase  such  facility,  although 
there  is  no  question  it  must  lielp  to  improve  the  oünd  in 
many  important  particnlars,  by  varying  our  modes  of  per* 
ception. 
His  features  are  regnlar,  and  quite  definite  in  iheir  oui* 
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£068 ;  bis  ferehead  is  well  adTSOced,  and  larg^st,  I  think, 
in  tbe  tegion  of  observatioQ  and  peroeptton  $  bat  tbe  geoeral 
ezpression  b  rather  penuve  than  othervme.  Althoiigb  an 
Oxonian,  and  early  imbued  witb  an  admiratioa  fer  tbe  works 
of  tbe  Stagyrite,  be  seemi  ratbar  to  inclmey  in  pbilosopby, 
to  tbe  bigh  Piatonic  side  of  tbe  qnestion,  and  to  lay  a  great 
deal  of  8tres8  on  tbe  investigation  and  coltiTation  of  tbe  im- 
personal  sentiments  of  tbe  baman  mind-— 'ideas  wbich  bis  ac« 
qnaintanoe  witb  German  literatare  and  pbilosopfay  bas  pro- 
bably  mncb  contributed  to  streogtben.  Under  tbe  inflaence 
of  tbat  mode  of  tbinking,  «  tarn  for  pleasantry  ratber  in* 
jdines  to  exercise  itself  in  a  light  and  good-humoured  play 
of  &ncy,  opon  tbe  iocongniities  and  absurd  relations  whtcb 
are  so  eontinuaUy  presenüng  tbemselves  in  tbe  external  as» 
pect  of  tbe  world,  tban  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness  ia 
exulting  over  tbem,  or  to  noorisb  a  soor  and  atrabiliovs 
tpirtt  in  regarding  tbem  witb  a  cberisbed  and  pampered  feel-* 
big  of  deligbted  disappvobation,  like  tbat  of  Swift.  But  Mr. 
L  ■  IS  a  very  young  persoo,  and  I  would  bope  may  soon 
fnd  tbat  there  are  mocb  better  tbings  in  literatnre  tban  satire, 
kt  it  be  as  good  bnmoured  as  you  will.  Indeed,  W  teils 
me  be  already  pn^Bsses  bimself  beartily  sick  of  it,  and  bas 
began  to  write,  of  late,  in  a  qoite  opposite  key. 

It  was  bere,  too,  tbat  I  first  became  acquainted  witb 
anotber  young  gentleman,  wbose  writings  in  tbe  same  Mag*- 
a»ne  bad,  in  a  partienlar  manaer»  interested  and  deligbted 
me ;  and  wbicb,  indeed,  could  not  possibly  excite  any  ieel- 
ings  but  those  of  tbe  pnrest  deligbt,  in  tbe  miüd  of  any  per* 
son  capable  of  nnderstandtng  tbem.  Tbis  is  a  Mr.  W. 
H'  ;  but  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Company  seemed  to  ad- 
dress bim  familiarly  by  tbe  riame  of  Monneur  de  PeudemotSf 
wUcb  nom  de  guerre  was  prefixed  by  bim  two  or  three  years 
ago  to  an  exquisite  litde  separate  publication  of  Tales  and 
Essays,  or,  as  he  called  them,  *'  Fragments  smd  Fictions.*' 
I  bave  already  sent  off  tbis  little  book  to  Lady  Johnes,  and  I 
beg  you  to  get  it  from  her  and  read  it  witb  all  speed.  It  is, 
perbaps,  tbe  most  perfect  bijou  our  time  and  countty  bas  pro- 
duced. — ^It  appears  to  me  to  bear  to  tbe  prose  of  our  day 
pretty  mach  tbe  ^ame  relatipn  the  poetry  of  Rogers  does  to 
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oar  popahur  poetry.  It  diipltys  a  profoQnd  elegance  «f 
tfaoyght  aad  iaiigaage-«-a  pure,  playfidi  ino&nsive  wit— -and 
a  most  thrilliDg  and  poetic  tendemess  of  feeling,  such  as  bave 
very  rarely  been  united  in  any  wofk  of  any  coantry,  and  such 
as  I  ran  no  risk  in  saying  were  never  belbre  displayed  in  unioi^ 
in  tbe  work  of  a  man  not  much  above  tirenty  yean  of  age. 

Since  bis  litile  book  was  pobliBhed,  boirever,  M •  de  Peu- 
demots  (to  judge  from  tbe  wrttingg,  which  tbe  inimttable 
purity  of  style  sbows  very  plainly  to  be  bis,)  has  not  a  little 
enlarged  bis  views  in  regard  to  men,  and  manners,  and  phi- 
losopby — and,  1  doobt  not,  he  will  soon  sbow  tbis  enlai^ge- 
ment  in  some  very  splendid  way.  By  wbat  process  of  cir» 
cumstances  such  a  mind  as  bis  is,  shoaid  bave  been  formed 
and  nurtured  into  its  preseat  condition,  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
superficial  talkers  and  debsters  of  Edinburgh,  I  am  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  mast,  indeed,  have  been  a  very 
noble  armour  of  innate  strengtb,  which  has  enabled  bim  to 
resist  so  mucb  of  precept  and  example — ^and,  in  spite  of  all 
tbat  was  passing  around  bim,  to  train  bimself,  from  bis  ear- 
liest  years,  in  so  sure  a  reiiance  upon  tbe  finer  examples  and 
higher  precepu  of  the  old  (imes  of  England.  It  is  easy  to 
see  mach  of  bis  inward  strengtb  beaming  througb  the  mo- 
desty  of  his  physiognomy— and  in  bis  Organization  upwards, 
it  is  still  more  easy  to  detect  tbe  marks  of  a  connnanding 
intellect.  He  has  a  high  pale  forebead,  the  pure  intellectual 
eonformation  of  which  is  suflicient  to  render  it  perfectiy 
beautiful.  So  much  for  one  whose  name  will  not  long  be 
an  obscure  one. 

I  was  introduced  also  to  a  third  of  these  youthful  coadju- 
tors,  in  the  person  of  a  Captain  H— ,  a  very  fine-iooking 
young  officer,  whom  the  peace  has  left  at  liberty  to  arause 
himself  in  a  more  pleasant  way  than  he  was  accustömed  to, 
so  long  as  Lord  Wellington  kept  the  ficid.  He  has  a  noble 
Spaniard-looking  head,  and  a  tall,  gracefui  person,  which 
he  Swings  aboot  in  a  style  of  knowingness  that  might  pass 
muster  even  in  the  eye  of  Old  Potts.  The  expression  of 
his  features  is  so  very  sombre,  that  I  should  never  have 
gnessed  bim  (o  be  a  playful  writer,  (indeed,  how  should  I 
have  guessed  such  a  person  to  be  a  writer  at  all  ?) — Yet  such 


U  tfae  case-*fort  uoless  I  am  totally  misinformed,  he  is  the 
aotbor  of  a  thousand  beaotiful  jeux  d'esprit,  botb  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  1  shall  point  out  to  you  more  particularly 
when  we  meet. 

In  the  conversation  of  this  large  party,  and  over  the  priine 
Chateau  Margout  of  Mr«  G    ■    ,  the  time  past  moet  agree* 
ably  tili  ten  o'clock,  at  which  hoar  we  transferred  ourselves 
to  tbe  drawing-room,  and  began  dancing  reels  in  a  moet  da* 
morous  and  joyous  manner,  to  the  music,  sometimes  of  the 
Shepherd's  fiddie — somcthnes  of  the  harpsichord.    On  these 
latter  occasions,  the  Shepherd  himaelf  mingied  in  the  maze 
with  the  best  of  us,  and,  indeed,  displayed  no  insignificant 
remains  of  that  light-heeled  vigour,  which  enabled  him  in 
bis  youth  (ere  yet  he  had  found  nobler  means  of  distinction,) 
to  bear  the  bell  on  all  occasions  from  the  runners  and  leap» 
ers  of  Ettrick-dale«    Tbe  great  beauty  of  this  man's  de* 
portment,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  tbe  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  retains,  in  many  respects,  the  external  manners 
and  appearance  of  bis  original  Station — ^blending  all,  bow* 
erer«  with  a  softness  and  manly  courtesy,  derived,  perhaps, 
in  the  main,  rather  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  mind 
and  temperament,  than  from  ithe  tnfluence  of  any  thing  he 
has  learned  by  mixing  more  largely  in  the  world*    He  is 
truly  a  most  ioteresting  person — his  conversation  is  quite 
picturesque  and  cbaracteristic,  both  in  its  subjecls  and  its 
expression — ^his  good-humouris  unalterable,  and  his  discern- 
ment  most  acute— »and  he  bears  himself  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  modesty  and  confidence,  such  as  well  becomes  a  man  of 
genius,  who  has  been  born  and  bred  in  poverty,  and  who  is 
still  far  from  being  rieh,  but  who  has  forfeited,  at  no  moment 
of  his  career,  his  claim  to  the  noble  consciousqess  of  per- 
fect  independence. 

A  merry  supper,  foUowed  by  a  variety  of  songs  and  sto« 
ries,  detaiued  us  at  Lasswade  tili  a  late,  or  rather  tili  an 
early  hour;  but  the  moon  had  arisen  in  all  her  brightness^ 
and  our  drive  to  Edinburgh  was  a  cooling  and  calm  termi- 
nation  to  all  tbe  hilarities  of  the  eveningw 

This  morning  I  spent  almost  entirely  in  driving  from  one 
house  to  another,  bidding  adieu,  for  a  few  months.  to  such 
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of  my  Edinburgh  frieods  as  are  stiii  in  towo.     This  trould,  ' 
indeed,  have  beeo  a  sad  dutj,  but  for  the  proapect  df  meet» 
iog  them  all  again  after  my  return  from  the  ulterior  part  of 
mj  pilgrinage.     In  the  mean  time,  howe^er,  it  is  a  rc»al  sor» 
row  for  me  to  part,  even  with  that  consolation  in  Yiew,  for  so 

long  a  time  from  mjr  e^cellent  old  friepd,  Mr.  W •  Hia 

kindness  has  reallj  been  sacb  aa  I  cao  never  repay — not 
even  in  gratitode.  Ever  since  I  camet  be  seems  to  bave 
made  me,  mj  comfort,  and  convenience,  and  gratification» 
the  8ole  subject  of  bis  concern.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
induce  bim  to  give  me,  so  far,  my  revenge,  next  summer,  in 
Cardigan— but,  alas !  what  can  I  show  bim  tbere  like  mach 
of  wlutt  be  bas  »bown  me  in  Edinburgh  ? 

My  time,  bowever,  presses,  and  I  cannot  possibly  delay 
setting  off  for  Glasgow  aoy  longer«  I  propose  spending  a 
week  in  and  about  that  city,  to  several  of  the  most  respect* 
able  inbabitants  of  which  I  bave  receiyed  letters  of  intro* 
dnction,  tbrougb  the  kindness  of  my  indefatigable  frieod* 

To-day  W dines  witb  me,  once  more  soku  ewn  iolo^ 

at  my  botel— and  with  to-morrow's  dawn  I  must  gird  myselC 
for  my  joumey.     I  sbaü  write  to  you  shortly  after  my  arri- 
▼al ;  but,  in  the  mean  timc,  in  case  you  sbould  write  to  me» 
address  your  letters  to  the  Buck*s-Head  Hotel,  Glasgow. 

Ever  yoor's, 

P.M. 

P.  S.  DonH  forget  to  borrow  M.  de  Peudemot's  book 
from  my  auot.  If  you  donU  get  the  *'  Oue  Night  in  Rome'^ 
by  heart,  I  sbali  lose  all  faith  in  your  taste. 


r  • 

•    r 
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LETTER  LXV. 


TO  THS  SAME. 


Back'9-Head)  Glasgow. 

I  HAD  a  melancholy  ride  firom  Edinburgh — as  every  man  of 
ADj  sense  or  feeling  most  have  who  quits  that  beautiful  and 
hoflrpitable  city,  after  a  rendence  half  so  long  as  mine.  When 
i  had  awallowed  my  solitarjr  cop  of  coffee  and  bit  of  toast, 
and,  wrapping  myself  in  my  great'Coat,  proceeded  to  the 
dk>or  of  Oinan's— and  saw  there  tbe  patient  Scrub,  the  lazy 
John,  and  the  sober  shandrydan,  all  prepared  for  ihe  journey, 
—I  conid  not  but  feel  a  ehiloess  creep  over  me  at^  the  now 
Tisible  and  tangible  approach  of  my  departure«  I  mountedi 
hvwever,  and  Beized  the  reins  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  my- 
lelf,  and  soon  foond  myself  beyond  sight  of  the  obsequious 
bowings  of  Mr.  Oman  and  bis  lackeys— dri?ing  at  a  smart 
lesolnte  pace  along  the  glorious  line  of  Prince^s-Street, 
wtüch  I  had  so  often  traversed  on  difierent  errands,  and4n 
auch  different  glee.  There  was  a  thtck  close  mist,  so  tfiat  I 
aeareely  saw  more  than  %  gUmpse  or  two  of  some  fragments 
of  the  Castle  as  I  past-rr-the  church-domes  and  towers  floated 
here  and  there  like  unsupported  things  in  the  heavens  ; — and 
£diliburgh,  upon  the  whole,  seemed  to  melt  from  before  my  re* 
treating  gaze,  ^  like  fhe  baseless^  fabric  of  a  vision.''  It  was 
not  tili  I  had  got  fairlv  out  of  the  town,  that  the  sun  shone 
Ibrth  in  bis  füll  splendour,  gilding  with  bis  Judas  beam?  the 
40&d  white  masses  of  vapour  Öiat  covered  the  ground  before 
me*— and,  by  degrees,  affi>rding  me  wider  and  rieber  glances 
of  the  whole  of  that  variously  magnificent  champaign. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  veiy  fine  tract  of  country,  stretching 
finr  several  miles  westward  from  Edinburgh — ^its  bosom  rich- 
\j  enltivated  and  wooded,  and  its  margin  on  eitber  band  skirt" 
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•d  bj  rejrj  picturmqae,  if  not  rerj  mq^irtic^ jnmges  of  mouii- 
taini.  After  passing  orer  these  beattti|h3e89  bowerer,  ihe 
^neral  cbaracter  öf  tbe  road  to  Cild|k;IK^^*^^®'7  mono» 
tonoos  and  aninterestiDg — there  being  -DerKer  anjr  level  suffi- 
eient  to  give  the  Impression  et  extent»  or  faei^t  saflkient  to 
dignifj  flie  scene — ^but  one  unbroken  series  of  bare  bledc 
table-land,  almost  alike  desoIateJookiog  where  cultivatioii 
has  been  commenced,  as  where  tfae  repose  of  the  abor^nal  ;^ 
heather  has  been  left  nndistorbed«  About  the  conclnsion  of 
(be  third  long  stage,  whicb  brings  you  within  some  fifteen  or 
tixteen  miles  <^  Glasgow,  tfae  coiintry  does  indeed  rise  high 
enoiigh«— but  I  never  saw  any  high  country  so  very  doU» 
Tbe  Kidc  of  SbottSi  froni  which  tbe  most  dreaiy  ridge  takea  its 
name,  is  aituated  certaioly  in  one  of  the  last  of  all  (daces  that 
a  member  of  tbe  old  M eirpse  and  Diybargh  school  woold 
faave  thonght  of  for  an  ecciesiaslical  building.  Yet  it  is 
pleasii^^  to  see  such  a  building  in  such  a  placer-Hmd  the  titüe 
dove<*cote  belfry  rises  with  peculiar  expressiyeness  amtdst 
^  land  of  so  little  prooiise.  When  we  had  passed  ttie  Kiric 
of  Shotts,  we  graduaUy  descended,  and  saw  from  the  warmer 
ilopes  lipon  which  we  travelled,  ocoasicHial  peeps  of  the  rieh 
Valley  of  the  Clyde»  smiHng  serenely  with  all  its  pomp  of  woodi 
and  waters  to  the  left«  The  road,  howöYer,  soon  became 
qnite  flat  agaih,  and  excepting  one  or  two  little  ^na  cloee 
by  the  way-side,  I  observed  not|iing  particularly  intereftnig 
tili  we  came  within  sight  of  the  city* 

The  city  is  (even  after  Edinbui^b)  a  very  fine  one«  It 
has  no  pretensions  to  any  such  general  majesty  of  Situation 
as  the  metropolift-^t  has  nothing  that  can  sustain  any  com* 
parison  with  tbe  Rock  and  the  Castle — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
hills  and  the  sea — yet  it  is  a  grand  and  impressive  city, 
whefher  we  look  at  its  Situation  or  at  its  buildiags»  The 
Cathedralfin  the  immediate  nei|^ibouriiood.of  wfaicb  the  oldcit 
part  of  tbe  towQ  Stands,  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  command* 
ing  eminencfB,  from  which  there  is  a  continued  dement  of 
more  than  a  mile  southward  to  the  river — all  the  intenFcnrng 
f pil<;e .  h^ying  heen  long  since  <;overed  irith  ^treets,   and 


sfüftresi  and  tnarket-places,  by  the  Sons  of  tmffick.  The 
(Md  Charch  is  at  the  easterneztremity  also  pf  the  town*^ 
which  now  seems  to  be  niiming,  after  Übe  fashion  of  the  fine 
peciple  in  London,  entirely  to  the  west;,  ,  ^e  main  stt^eet^ 
ttirough  which  I  madi»  my  eatrance,  ti^MlMyAte,  is  a  pro- 
digiously  fine  tfaing^-^one  of  the  verjr  finesfmmgs,  I  venture 
to  aaj,  10  aU  Europe--*confti8tiBg,  for  the  most  pari,  of  hnge 
hiack  etructores,  rising  on  either  side  manj  stories  into  tte 
air,  bat  diversified;  all  aldng,  with  very  pictaresqne  breaki 
and  Ughts^-^pillars^  turrets,  spires,  every  Ünng,  in  a  woid, 
that  can  give  the  grandear  of  rariety  to  a  long  street  entting 
<he  centre  of  a  great  city.  From  this,  Tarious  minor  streets, 
old  and  new,  soinbre  and  gay,  penetrate  into  the  extremitiea 
of  the  peopled  place«  '  There  is  a  rast  hom,  and  bastle,  and 
jostltng,  all  along — things  of  which  one  meets  with  very  little 
in  Edinburgh ;  and,  indeed,  ihe  general  air  of  acttvity  isonly 
second  to  that  of  Cheapside.  I  feit  at  once  that  I  had  got 
into  a  veiy  different  sott  of  place  from  that  I  had  left ; 
bat  both  I  and  my  hone  were  Bomewhat  wearied  with  the 
jonrney,  and  the  boras  of  a  genuine  Bock,  proudly  projected 
oirer  the  gateway  of  the  hotel  to  which  I  had  been  directed, 
were  to  me  tiie  most  interesting  feator»  in  the  whole  Troü« 
gate  of  Glasgow«  I  am  now  estabüshed  in  a  very  snug  snite 
of  apartments,  from  which  I  comiftand,  in  äie  mean  time,  a 
view  of  Ibe  whole  of  aus  great  istreet,  and  from  which,  God 
willing,  I  shall  go  forth  to-morrow,  refreshed  and  reinvigora-' 
ted  by  a  good  sapper  and  a  good  sleep,  to  examine  and  criti'- 
eise  Glasgow  and  its  inhabitants« 


■  lafc 


I  told  yon  that  1  had  recetved,  beforo  leaving  Edinbor^, 
varioas  letters  of  introdnclion  to  gentlemen  of  this  place: 
and  I  was  preparing  to  set  about  delivering  some  of  ^em 
tfaif  moming,  fanmediately  after  breakfkst,  when  one  of  the 
persotts  I  pröposed  waitiäg  upon  anticipated  my  intentions, 
and  caHed  at  4he  Bock't-Head,  witti  ready  and  eoitf  al  offeta 


'4M  rareftV  ubttbr»^ 

of  all  mamier  of  civilitjr  and  aUantion.  Thia  gendeoMD  ia 
a  distant  relatm  of  my  bieuA  W— — ^,  wbo  bad  infoimed 
lum,  bjr  a  differeot  letter,  of  me  and  all  my  motioBS»  Froaa 
wbat  I  hare  6een  of  bim,  he  ia  Ucely  to  prove  a  eapüai 
Liamier;  fo»  h^dsaeois  to  know  every  ibiog  aboai  Glaagoir, 
and  to  be  very  willing  to  conMaumcate  eveiy  tlüng  fhat  he 
does  kaow«  What  is  best  of  all,  he  n  a  petfectly  idle  man,-^ 
a  character  of  veiy  rare  occiirreoce  in  such  a  towa  sb  thia^ 
80  tbat  I  aball  not  be  troubled  in  reeeiting  hie  attentiona  witk. 
the  painfnl  idea  that  I  am  waatiog  valuable  timer  In  all  ifae 
marcantile  towna  I  bare  previoaaly  viaited,  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  haa  been  my  fortune  to  fall  entirely  into  the 
handa  of  nierd:ianta ;  and  tbeae,  thongb  they  are  aa  kind  aa 
poaaible,  and  aa  willmg  aa  yon  conld  wiah  to  entertain  70» 
aH  the  eveninga,  have  a  aad  averaion  to  havifag  tbeir  mon^* 
U^  cut  up  witfa  parading  a  atranger  (hrou^  their  cnrioiitieaii 
Now,  Mr.  H-— «  ia  probably  not  unfrequentlj  at  a  loaa  boar 
to  apend  hia  own  moming^  in  Glaagow,  and  I  am  dotng  hiaa 
a  favour  by  giving  bim  occupation. 

He  aeemed  reaolved  that  I  ahoiild  feel  myaelf  perfiM^  at 
home  in  hia  Company,  for  thje  very  firat  aut^ect  he  began  to 
enlarge  upon  waa  hia  own  hiatory ;  and,  aa  we  waiked  alMig 
the  atreeta  towarda  the  Cathedial,  (for  that  waa.tbe  firat  lioD 
he  prqpoaed  ahowing  me,)  he  tokt  me  aa  masy  aaecdotea  ef 
hia  adventojrea  aa  would  fiU  haif-a/^ezen  erea  of  my  l^len# 
He  appeared  to  be  very  anuoua,  by  the.whole  drift  of  hia  An 
courae,  to  create  in  my  mind  a  very  broadaad  madced  Kne  off 
diatinction  between  himaelf  and  the  other  inhai>itant8  cf  tUa 
hia  native  city,  for  whom,  indeed,  it  waa  eaay  to  aee  he  entere 
taina  no  great  feeling  of  partiality»  "  You  wiHy  no  doubt,  be 
much  aarpriaed,*'  aaid  he,  "  to  find  a  peraon  ao  idle  aa  myaeif 
livinghere  among  auch  a  aet  of  drudgea :  but  theie'a  a  reaaon 
for  every  thing,  Doctor  Mörria ;  and,  let  me  teH  yon,  I  bn& 
deviUah  good  reaaona  for  chooaing  to  be  a  dwetterin  Ghifgow^ 
in  apite  of  all  my  diaguat  for  the  doii^  <>f  the  place*" 

I  comprehend,  partly  firom  what  he  v  haa  aaid,  aad  paftiy 
Urem  the  comrtnation  of  my  landlady)  Mia.  JauMbaOt  tbat  a 


fenetstüßn  er  twö  back)  Ohugow  was  entirely  a  pkce  of  mer- 
chandisey  and  not  at  all  connected  with  manufactures ;  Ühatin 
thoie  days  the  principal  ittercfaants^  wbo  had  eveiy  thing  liietr 
mm  way  in  Ae  town,  were  not  onfirequentty  persona  of  verjr 
nipectaUe  birth  and  edH€atio&"*-Bome  of  tbem  younger  sons 
of  good  gentlemen^d  ftmilte««— and  all  of  them  aceastomed  to 
]iT€  oo  tenns  of  ftmiliarity,  if  not  eqnaiitj,  wifh  the  noblesse 
of  the  ne^bboufing  connties*  The  iotrodactiön  of  manufac* 
torea^  cotton-milh,  8ugar«work9,  soap-woiirs,  and  a  thousand 
otber  enginoa  of  prosperitjr,  has  bad  the  elfeet  of  causing  this 
primitive  aristocracy  of  traffiekers  to  be  invaded  in  their  pri» 
Titegea  by  a  nn^ty  BWarm  of  mere  novi  Aomm^^-^personfl 
qprong  firom  eretj  vMiety  of  mffin  blood  and  place,  and  tfain* 
1^  iB  overy  irarietf  of  nakirow-niiAdednets  and  ignorance,  wbo 
bave  now,  by  strengthof  namben  and  of  pnrses,  almost  süc- 
ceeded  in  pudnng  the  relies  of  the  old  scIkk^I  fit>m  their  seats 
of  dignify,  and  who  constitute^  at  tfais  moment,  the  most  pro- 
OBiieDt  olettent  in  every  large  society  of  Glasgow.  My  new 
aequatfitancoy  whoee  own  femily  heU  a  Ugh  place  in  the  days 
of  the  eider  system,  has  witnessed,  with  a  inost  lirely  dismay, 
9aB  sftd  difniavtion  of  tiidr  importance,  and  monrns,  in  other 
wofdSy  over  theiacf^ased  wealth,  popalation,  ftnd  importance 
o£  Us  nathre  city,  as  if  his  owir  birtiiright  had  been  invaded 
at  every  step  otiiM  ptogressive  prosperity.  He  is  attacbed, 
boirevttr,  to  tbe  seil  of  the  plaoe,  partly  by  ffae  feefings  and 
reooUectionB  of  his  yovlb^partly  by  flie  n^cessity  of  keeping- 
QU  ^gooi  t&äm  with  an  old  absurd  unele,  whb  tbinks  Glasgow 
the  oidy  town  in  Britaan  where  any  man  of  taste  and  dtscem- 
OMttt  <oiq^  to  live ;  bat,  most  of  at),  I  dtispeet,  (althongh  he 
did  not  aay  any-^ngetpressly  on  that  head,)  from  the  gratifl- 
caüoA  his  vanity  receives,  by  means  of  his  sojöum  here,  hc 
befag  »6t  oaiy  the  most  idl^,  but  also  tbe  most  genteel  and 
dtogn^  pevseti  in  dKa-cify,  and  therelbre  enjoying,  in  all  fuN 
naaa^  die  deMg^  aM  d^nities  of  being  its  arbiter  etegantia- 
nun.     He  b  the*  vefy  ^tts  of  Glasgow; 

Ib«  H-— —  cannot  Aew  his  (ac^  itt  the  Merchant^s  housc. 
Of 'Ott  the  SMha&ge^  or  oti  any  other  seene,. 
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«f  Whei«  most  oor  mtrchants  um  to  eoDgngaCai 


without  finding  himself  a  very  mmgiiificant  aort  of  peraoa ; 
but  tfae  matter  is  miich  otherwiae  wken  he  enten  a  ball-rocMDa 
or  assembly.  Hia  slim  figare,  aa  different  fröib  thoae  of  Üie 
hrsLwnj  awoUen  money-gettera  and  puDch^drinken — lüa  de^ 
gagee  and  polite  air,  the  fruit  of  hia  foreign  travel,  (for  he, 
too,  haa  been  a  wanderer  in  hia  day)-*-4ii8  akill  in  danciog — 
hia  knowledge  of  women — hia  flatteriea — and  hia  foiblea— *aH 
have  contributed  to  make  him  the  favourite  beau  of  the  la« 
diea  of  ttiia  mercantile  city*    No  young  bmirgewe  can  be  said 

to  have  come  out  tili  Mr.  H haa  done  her  the  honour  to 

walk  down  a  coontry-dance  with  her.  Nobody  dare  ventore 
to  aay  ahe  ia  a  beaaty,  tili  hia  in&lHble  imprimiUur  haa  beea 
fixed  upon  her«  Although  long  paat  the  hey-day  uid  baoyancy 
of  youth  and  youthfol  apirita,  he  walka  unrivalled  and  akme, 
among  a  thouaand  more  aangaine  pretendera — aecore  in  Ütt 
non-cAa/ance  of  hia  long-eatabliahed  away— etemal  maater  of 
tiie  ceremoniea— ^e  Prtnce  and  Apoatle  of  the  Drawcanun 
of  the  Weat. 

Of  the  many  thinga  on  which  he  piquea  Imnaelf— one,  and 
not  the  most  trivial,  ia  hia  connexion  with  the  ancient  and 
lofty  blood  of  my  friend  W-*-— — 'a^family.  He  goea  into  Edin« 
bufgh  now  and  theo,  and  the  reception  he  meeta  with  there 
through  the  meana  of  W^-»-,  ao  very  diflerent  frMi  the  iitter 
neglect  with  which  moat  Glaagow  viaitera  are  received  in  tfaat 
metropolia,  ia  alwaya  anfficient  to  renew  and  refreah  thb  vani- 
ty  in  the  moat  efiectual  manner.  He  ia  proud,  moreover,  of 
the  high  peraonal  character  and  literary  reputation  of  the 
laird,  andaltogether  hia  länamanahip  haa  become  qoite  oneof 
hia  hobbiea.  "  My  couain,  Mr.  W——  of  W— — ,"  ia  a  fer- 
mula  never  out  of  hia  mouth.    He  can  aay  by  heait  a  variety 

of  W 'a  minor  love  poema,  which  he  repeata  in  a  moat 

moving  maoner  to  the  yoong  ladiea,  when  they  are  wvmed 
with  an  extra  glaaa  of  aheriy^negua  at  a  ballHii^per.  Hia 
ehamfms'a^boire  fumiah  him  in  like  mannerwithainoleaa  a^ 
propriate  armbory  of  ftacination  ihr  tfae  puMh4able-**-and 
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aever  does  lie  eitjher  sing  or  say,  without  introdiicing  a  füll 
account  of  the  tie  which  subsists  betweeD  bis  own  family  and 
Ihat  of  bis  autbon  My  friend,  I  suppose,  bas  written  concem- 
uig  me  in  oincU  bi^^r  terms  fban  I  deserve — for  I  obseir« 
ämt  Mr.  H  ■  takes  it  for  granted  I  am  a  man  ef  wonderful 
accompliahments«  I  batre  lost,  bowever,  not  a  little  way  in 
hifl  good  opinion,  bj  not  having  been  present  at  a  ball  and 
WKifpetj  given  on  board  tbe  flag-sbip  at  Leitb,  tbe  week  before 
I  left  Edii^m^b«  He  cannot  anderstand  bow  I  sbould  bave 
neglected  sucb  an  opportanity  of  exbibiting  my  Cambrian 
fgpBce$.  I  migbt  teil  bvn  I  bave  bad  tbe  gont — ^bnt  am  quite 
vilUng  to  sustain  tbe  weigbt  of  bis  contempt  as  it  is.  It  is 
very  bad  policy  to  make  a  man  tfaink  be  bas  no  point  of  sape- 
nority  over  yourself.  I  bave  no  ambition  to  rival  the  Joe- 
9cracy  of  filr.  H      ■  ■> 


some  allowances  for  tbe  prejudices  of  tbis  gentle- 
man — and,  above  all^  for  tbe  jaundiced  view  be  may  be  ex- 
pected  to  give  of  some  of  tbe  present  prime  ones  in  tbis  mer- 
pantile  city»  and  tbeir  manner  of  deporting  themaelves — and 
having,  asusual,  my  own  eyes  about  me  to  correct  any  mis* 
atatements  tbat  may  creep  ii^to  bis  account  of  tbings,  I  imagioe 
I  have  lighted  lipon  an  excellent  cicerone«  I  am  sure  be  is, 
at  least,  a  civil,  and  he  promises  np  less  surely  to  be  an  inde- 
fatigabl0  pne* 

P.  M. 


LETTER  LXVIL 


TO  TBS  SAME* 


Thx  «itttation  of  the  Cathedial  of  Glasgow  has  been  so  ex.^ 
fttisitely  described  in  Rob  Roy,  tbat  it  would  be  quite  useless 
to  do  any  tbiag  more  tban  refer  you  to  it-*pnly  the  fine  pine 
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trees  whicb,  in  tbe  norel,  are  represehted  as  cotrering  fli^ 
whole  of  the  oppoflite  bank  of  the  ravine,  andextending  tbeir 
fiinereal  ahade  qaite  to  the  back  of  the  cemeterj — ^tfaete 
(miserabile  dictu!)  have  been  isacrificed  to  the  auri  sacra 
fameSf  and  that  bank  is  now  bare  and  green,  as  tf  black  pine 
bad  never  grown  there«  The  burial-ground,  with  whicb  the 
Cathedral  is  on  all  sides  surroimded,  is  certainlj'  one  of  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  moet  impressive  I  have  erer  visited. 
The  long  9Pd  flat  grave-stones,  in  their  endless  lines,  seem  to 
form  ft  complete  pavement  to  the  whole  sarface — making  it  a 
perfect  street  of  the  dead — ^the  few  knots  of  taD  wirf  grast 
and  clusteringnettles,  which  find  röom  to  shoot  from  between 
the  lajers  of  stpne-woik,  beingenöa^  to  increase  Üue  dreari« 
ness,  but  not  to  disturb  the  nntfonnity  bf  the  scene.  He 
building  Stands  on  the  decliyity  of  a  sUght  hiH,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  brawHng  riTulettumbles  along  with  a  desohtle  roar 
of  scanty  waters — but  itwould  seem  the  gronndfaad  be^n  dag 
up  originallj,  so  as  to  give  the  Cathedral  a^ uniform  and  eren 
line  of  foundations.  Yet — such  in  many  succeeding  centu- 
ries  has  been  tBe  enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead,  Aat 
Ibeir  graves  have  literally  choked  iip  the  oiie  end  of  flie  churcb 
altogether — so  that  of  a  tier  of  Windows  which  are  seen  entire 
at  the  east,  at  the  west  die  tops  only  can  be  traced,  sculp- 
tured  and  ornamented  like  tbe  rest,  just  peering  above  tbe 
surface  of  the  encroaching  tombs. 

The  feelings  one  has  in  visiting  a  GoÜiic  cathedral,  are 
always  abundantly  melancholy,  but  tbe  grand  and  elevating 
accompaniments  by  which  this  melancholy  is  tempered  in  a 
Catholic,  and  even  in  an  English  cathedral,  are  ami88ing<^- 
ladly  amissing — in  the  case  of  a  cathedral  that  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  Presbyterians.  When  one  enters  one  of 
those  antique  piles  in  Southern  Germany,  or  in  Spain,  (for 
there  only  can  a  Catholic  Gothic  cathedral  be  seen  in  all  iti 
glory,)  I  know  not  that  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  of  man  to 
desire  any  addition  to  the  majestic  sdemnity  of  the  whole 
scene*  The  tall  narrow  Windows,  quite  dark  with  tfie  long 
purple  gärments  of  pictured  martyn,  apostles,  and  kingSi 
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Unge  ererj  ny  that  passes  through  them  with  the  colours  and 
the  memaiy  o(  a  thousand  years  of  devotion.  The  whole 
iuuneasurable  space  below, — ^nave,  transept,  and  sounding 
aisles, — are  left  glowing  in  their  bare  marble  beneath  these 
floods  of  enriched  and  golden  light — no  lines  of  faeavj  pews 
are  aUoifcd  to  break  the  surface— -it  seems  as  if  none  could 
have  any  permanent  place  there  except  those  who  sleep  be- 
Ofiath«  You  walk  from  end  to  end  over  a  floor  of  tomb- 
stones,  inlaid  in  brass  with  the  forms  of  the  departed — ^mitres, 
aad  crosiers,  and  spears,  and  shields,  and  helmets,  all  nüngled 
togetherr-^ftU  worn  into  gIas8*Uke  smoothness  bj  the  feet  and 
tbe,  knees  of  long  departed  worshippers.  Around,  on  every 
«ide*— each  in  their  separate  chapel — sleep  undisturbed  from 
age  to  age  the  venerable  ashes  of  the  holiest  or  the  loftiest' 
that  of  old-came  thither  to  lirorship — their images  and  their 
dying^prayers  sculptured  and  painted  above  the  resting-pla- 
Cfts  of  their  remains«  Yo«  feel  that  you  are  but  a  visiter 
«midst  the  congregation  and  home  of  the  dead — and  walk 
with.genüe  steps  along  the  precious  pavement,  that  answers 
with  a  clear  pfophetic  echo  to  your  Uving  tread* 

The  xich  old  tapestries  which  sometimes  cover  the  walls 
Oif  these  cathedrals,  mingle  better  with  the  storied  Windows 
than  eyeo  the  finest  of  painting  or  Mosaics — ^for  the  eichibi- 
tion  of  perfect  art  throws  discredit  on  rüde  art,  however  im- 
pressive^  and  disturbs  the  uniform  eloqucnce  with  which  the 
whole  should  be  made  to  teem«  But  the  greatcst  of  all  our 
wants  is,  that  of  the  long  processions  of  knceling  priests, 
which  carry  the  eye  onward  to  the  steps  of  some  high  illumi- 
nated  altar— wfaere  the  blaze  of  the  antique  candlesticks 
•comes  fiunt  and  dim  through  the  clouds  of  perfamcd  smoke, 
swung  ever  and  anon,  slow  and  solemn,  from  their  waving 
censers«  It  is,  I  sometimes  think,  a  thousand  pities  that  cr- 
rors  and  corruptions,  in  far  different  matters,  should  have 
made  protestants  part  with  so  much  of  the  old  hcrcditary 
ceremonial  of  the  church«  Even  the  sacrcd  music  of  our 
fi>reiathers  has  beeo  abandoncd,  as  if  poison  had  been  breath- 
«d  from  its  most  majestic  notes.     Who,  that  evor  heard  tho 
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grand  simple  airs  to  whicb  the  Latin  Psalms  are  ehanted  ia 
tbe  Catholic  cathedrals,  can  doubt  tbat  in  them  we  still  hear 
the  veiy  soands  irhich  kindled  the  devotion  of  the  Origens, 
the  Augastines,  and  the  Gregories  ?  They  bear  no  resem- 
blaoce  to  any  music  of  modern  days ; — ^they  are  the  venera- 
ble  relics  of  that  Greek  masic  whicb  consisted  only  in  Melo- 
dy.  And  why  should  we  have  discarded  them  ? — Or  why, 
having  discarded  them  for  a  time,  should  we  panish  our  ears 
and  hearts  by  refusing  to  retarn  to  them  ? 

Bot  if  even  we  have  done  somewhat  wrong— ^las !  how 
much  greater  have  been  the  errors  of  our  Scottisb  brediren« 
The  line  whicb  we  have  drawn  between  ourselves  and  manj 
of  ttie  ideas  of  our  fathers,  has  been  stretched  by  them  into 
an  inftpassaUe  gulf.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  they  have  re- 
placed  what  they  have  lost  by  many  things  of  another  descrip- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  when  Walking  among  the  melancholy  aisies 
of  a  deserted  or  profaned  cathedra!,  that  one  is  most  likelj 
to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  thdr  Substitutes«  It  is  more 
natural,  in  such  a  scene,  to  hope,  that  corraptioos  on  the 
one  side  being  amended,  reverence  on  the  other  may  be  re- 
•tored — that  the  Christian  North  may,  in  some  after  daj, 
acknowledge  that  the  faults  were  not  all  on  the  part  of  that 
South  to  whicb  she  owed  arts,  arms,  and  religion ;  and,  in  tiie 
words  of  the  poet, 

■"*■■  ■**  all  backward  driven, 
BoH  tht  barbaiMn  Ude,  aod  me  to  be  forgivca."      - 

Tbe  Cathedra!  of  Glasgow,  however,  with  all  its  oaked- 
ness  within,  and  all  its  desolation  witbout,  b  a  very  valoable 
tbing  in  Scotland  ;  for  it  is  ooe  of  a  very  few  of  the  great  ec- 
clesiastical  buildings  in  this  country  wbich  escaped  from  the 
demolishing  fury  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jdbn  Koox«  Yoa 
have  probably  read,  in  some  of  tbe  historians,  the  anecdote 
of  (he  tqoAe  of  its  preservation — indeed,  if  my  recollectioB 
serves  me,  it  is  mentioned  ia  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy«  With- 
in, tbere  is  only  tbe  centre  o(  the  choir»  which  is  left  in  a 


cafhedral-looklng  style,  witb  pillars,  and  sGutcheons,  and  mon« 
uments ;  aod  here  one  sees  that  the  whole  building,  when  in 
its  original  State,  must  have  beea  a  noble  and  magnificent 
specialen  of  the  Gothic  archite(itare,  in  its  best  and  purest, 
not  its  gaudiest  age.  At  either  extremity  of  the  Cathedrali 
Spaces  have  been  partitioned  oiST  from  the  nave,  snfficient  t^ 
form  iarge  and  commodious  places  of  Presbyterian  worship ; 
and  one  of  these  is  fitted  up  with  some  taste,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  eastern  end  of  a  Cathedral  can  be,  where  the  site  of  the 
grand  altar  is  occupied  witb  a  pulpit— where  the  lofty  pillam 
and  Windows  are  cut  by  heavy  wooden  galleries,— -and  the 
floor  loaded  with  rows  of  snug  pews  boxed  in,  and  lined  with 
green  cloth,  for  the  accommodation  of  sitting,  not  kneeling 
worshippers.  The  transept  seems  never  to  have  been  finiah» 
ed,  for  it  closes  abruptly  at  either  side,  so  as  to  aiß>rd  bat  a 
Caiiot  idea  of  the  sbape  of  the  cross.  It  runs  out  at  one  side^ 
howe?er,  fora  considerable  space,  in  the  shape  of  a  low  aisle^ 
with  a  flat  roof,  on  whicb,  in  the  old  times,  a  garden  had 
been  formed,  and  where  a  few  very  aucient  apple-trees  may 
still  be  seen  lingering  and  drooping.along  the  edge  of  the 
8tone*work*  Tbis  aisle  has  the  name  of  *^  the  drif^ing 
aisle,^'  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  water  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  crannies  of  that  crazy  roof*— a  name  which,  I 
think,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  would  have  borrowed  for  some  of  the 
scenes  of  her  horrors,  had  she  heard  of  it»  It  is  the  sepul- 
ohre  of  some  particular  family  of  the  city  or  nei^bouifaood. 
Among  the  other  profanations  which  this  fine  Old  Cathe- 
dral has  had  to  snstain,  not  the  least  has  been  the  erection  of 
▼arious  new  buildings  in  its  immediate  Ticinity,  qoite  hostile 
to  the  impression  its  majestic  form,  left  alone  in  its  church- 
jard,  ffiight  be  so  well  fitted  to  convey.  On  the  one  band, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  burtal-gronnd^  ^ere  has  been  set  up 
a  little  abominable  would-be  Gothic  church,  in  the  very 
worst  of  all  possible  styles  of  Grothic  imitation — a  Ihing  fiiU 
of  Windows  and  comers,  with  a  roof  like  a  bam — and  cover^ 
ed-^to  the  shame  be  it  spoken  of  people  wbo  haye  soeh 
'Obundanc^  of  free-stone  at  their  hands— covf  red  with  a  nide 
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patched  coating  of  brovrn  lime*  It  put  me  in  mind  of  «ome 
littie  hanch«backed,  beavj-headed  dwarf,  aping  the  port  and 
gestures  o£  a  graod  giaoit,  whose  knee  he  caimot  touch.  At 
the  other  side,  they  haye  put  down,  still  nearer  to  the  Cathe- 
draiy  a  boikliog  very  passable  in  itself— nay,  very  elegant,  aa 
buildings  go  in  Scotland — but  scarcely,  to  my  miad,  less  ill* 
judged  ia  regard  to  its  position.  This  is  the  Royal  faifirmai^ 
— a  spaciousy  handsome  house,  in  the  Grecian  style,  or,  rather^ 
in  wha t  is  called  oo w-a-day  s  the  Grecian  style  of  architeotare«  Ia 
Order  to  make  room  for  it  so  near  the  Old  Churcb,  the  good  wise 
folks  of  Glasgow  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  as  my  gaide 
informs  me,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
or  Castle,  which  occupied,  with  a  very  differeot  kiad  of  pro- 
priety,  the  same  commanding  spot*  Surely  this  waa  a  very 
unnecessary  piece  of  barbarity — but,  if  the  Old  Castle  was 
to  be  removed,  they  might,  at  least,  have  erected  in  its  rooa 
sometbing  that  would  have  betler  harmonized  with  the  iieigh- 
bourhood  of  so  grand  a  church.    * 

What  one  calls,  in  common  parlance,  a  handsome  buitding: 
in  these  days,  is  ofteo  a  thing  which  has  netther  grandeur  nor 
beauty«  Indeed,  modern  buildings,  in  general,  are  so  aun- 
teresting  in  their  genentl  shape,  and  their  sur&ce  is  so  mach 
frittered  down  with  Afferent  rows  of  Windows,  and  with  a 
complexity  of  trivial  and  unpro&table  parts,  that  they  scaicely 
ever  teil  much  upon  the  imagination,  or  convey  to  the  eye 
any  one  broad  and  palpahle  concord  of  ferms.  The  neceni- 
ty  of  having  different  flats  or  istories,  must  always  be  in  aome 
measure  hostile  to  simplicity •.  No  pillar  can  Stretch  fiom  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  such  a  building,  without  doing  it  more 
härm  than  good ;  and  the  ezpedient  of  piling  different  Orders 
of  architecture  one  above  anetfaer,  idthough  it  was  emplojei 
with  a  noble  ^ect  in  the  Coliaeum  at  Rome,  and  in  otiier 
amphitheatres,  seems  to  lose  all  itsdignity  wfaenintenpened 
with  the  paltry  littie  Windows  of  modern  days*  These  smooHi 
and  glazed  rows  never  fail  to  destroy  fhe  conceptiottof  a  vast 
and  magnificent  space  in  the  interior. 
The  Gothic  buildings,  in  genenal,  have  no  want  of  nrnty.» 
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I 

Tbe  maltipKcity  of  parte  is  indeed  great,  but  tbey  are  made 
qnite  easy  lo  be  compreheuded  by  tbeir  repetition :  and  the 
deflign  of  the  whole  ia  ahrays  evidently  sabservient  to  one 
puipese. 

l  take it,  Mr*  W  ■■  ,  in  bis  description  of  my  character  to 
bis  cottsin,  bad  done  at  leaat  füll  measure  of  justice  tomy  ao- 
tiquarian  propeosities ;  for  he  seemed  to  diink  it  a  matter  of 
cottfsev  that  my  inclinations  would  lead  me  to  give  the  whole 
of  my  fiist  day  to  the  moBt  a&cient  part  of  the  eity  of  Glasgow. 
ThiS)  aa  I  mentioned,  is  the  part  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
boaiiiood  of  the  Cathedral — the  archtHshop  and  bis  court  of 
deans,  chantefs,  precentors  and  prebendaries,  having,  of 
coorse^  beeu  the  lords  paramount  of  attraction  in  those  days 
to  the  bufghers,  wbo  lived  chiefly  by  tbeir  meaes.  There 
are  several  entire  8treetsu)f  the  episcopal  city  still  remain- 
iog-*-«]!  in  tttler  disrepate,  as  znight  be  expected  from  their 
Situation,  and  iohabited  by  the  lowest  vulgär :  bot  all  of  then> 
containing  the  Shells  of  fine  dld  booses,  mach  superior  in  the 
taste  of  their  architecture  to  ibe  more  splendid  bailding» 
which  fill  the  more  spacioos  streets  of  the  modern  city  of  mer» 
chandise«    On  sodie  of  these  old  houses,  I  could  trace  various 

coatB-of-arms,  firom  which,  bad  Glasgow  a  W to  deci*» 

pfaer  tbem,  1  doubt  not,  much  of  their  bistory  might  easily  be 
gatliered.  His  kinsman  possesses  a  litüe  tincture  of  bis  Ipre, 
and  pointed  out  to  me,  in  different  quarters,  the  bearings  of 
particttlar  families  or  bishops  in  a  suffioiently  knowing  style. 
In  many  quarteis,  be  shawed  me  the  shields  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Stewarts,  Lords  of  Minto— -in  which  fami- 
lies sttccessivefy  was  rested  the  r^alify,  or  lay  lordship  of  the 
ardnepiscopal  lands  shordy  afier  the  Reformation«  He  show« 
ed  mm  also  one  laige  and  fine  old  building,  which  formerly  was 
a  reaidenoe  of  the  Blor  croses^  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Mon« 
troae-Iodge — and  it  was  this  rery  house,  as  he  teils  me,  that 
Damley  occupied  doring  that  illness  which  brought  Mary 
from  Ediabaqdi  to  be  his  nurse«  onlv  a  few  weeks  before  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Kirk-in-the*field.  The  most  extensive  of 
tbese  öncient  streets,  however,  is  not  so  abondant  in  these 
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vestiges  of  ancient  pomp  as  the  minor  ones.  It  stlretdieA 
qu'ite  aloiig  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  tl>e  wbo\e  city,  old  and  new.  Its  narne  is  Rotten-row— 
a  name,  bj  the  way,  which  my  Cicerone  professed  himself  in- 
capable  of  explaining,  but  which  was  qaite  familiär  and  intel- 
ligible  to  my  ears.  Itcomes,  I  doubt  not,  from  thesameroot 
wtth  rouline^  and  signifies  nothiog  more  tban  the  row  or  street 
of  proccssions.  It  was  here  that  the  host  and  the  images  of 
the  saiuts  were  carried  on  festivals,  with  all  the  usual  splen^ 
dour  of  Catholic  piety.  The  same  name,  derived  from  the 
very  same  practice  still  subsisting,  may  be  found  in  manj 
towns  in  Germany«  I  remerober,  in  Ratisbonne,  in  particular, 
a  Rotten-gasse  dose  by  the  Cathedral*— and,  indeed,  all  over 
Catholic  Germany,  the  Dommherr  or  Canon,  who  walks  first 
on  those  occasions,  bcars  a  title  of  the  same  etymology — ^tbat 
of  Rott*tnei$ter^  namely — which  is  literally  procesfiion-Ieader, 
or  master.  1  ri^membered  to  have  met  with  the  narne  of  thu 
Glasgow  Rotten-row  in  my  reading,  and  on  applying  to  my 
friend,  he  told  me,  that  it  occurs  in  Blind  Harry's  History  of 
Sir  William  Wallace.  After  the  famous  exploit  of  the  buni- 
ing  of  the  barns  of  Ayr,  where  Pembroke,  and  a  great  namber 
of  the  English  lords  were  destroyed  together,  Wallace  march- 
ed  duriiig  the  whole  night,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  suiprise 
Glasgow.  On  reachiug  the  Clyde,  he  divided bis  forpes»  lead- 
ing  in  person  the  main  body  up  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
sending  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  his  Achates,  with  anotber,  to 
make  a  circuit,  and  enter  by  this  Rotten-row.  If  you  have 
Blind  Harry  by  you,  you  may  turn  to  the  paasage^  and  yoa 
will  find  a  very  animated  description  of  the  battle  which  en« 
sued«  Wallace  was  encountered  mid-way  op  the  towo,  exact- 
ly  where  the  CoIl<^ge  of  Glasgow  now  Stands,  by  the  English 
bishop  of  Edward's  making — Beck  ;  and  while  the  strtfe  was 
adhuc  stA  judice^  the  scales  were  turned  in  his  favour  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Grahame,  who  took  the  bishop  in  the  rear* 

After  we  had  perambulated  all  these  scenes,  we  found  it  was 
nearly  time  for  dinner,  and  so  parted  for  the  day.  I  should 
have  told  you  before,  that  I  had  another  visiter  earjy  in  Üie 
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moraiDg,  besides  Mr.  H  This  was  a  Mr.  P ,  a  re- 

tpectable  merchant  of  the  place,  also  an  acquaintance  of  my 

friend  W .     He  came  before  H ,  and  after  professittg 

himself  very  sorrj  that  bis  avocations  would  not  permit  bim 
to  devote  bis  forenoon  to  my  service,  made  me  promise  to 
dioe  wttb'him — ^a  proposal  to  wbich,  indeed,  I  could  bave  no 
kind  of  objection*. 

Being  afraid  tbat  I  migbt  bave  some  difficulty  in  finding 
ihe  way  to  bis  bouse,  be  proposed  that  I  sbould  meet  him  at 
tfie  Goffee-room,  or  Excbange,  exactly  at  a  quarter  before 
five  o'clock,  from  wbicb  place,  he  said,  be  would  himself 
eondact  me  to  bis  residence.     My  rendezvous  is  a  very 
large^  ill-sbaped,  low-roofed  room,  sorrounded  on  all  sides 
with  green  cane  cbairs,  small  tables,  and  newspapers,  and 
opening  by  glass  folding^doors,  upon  a  paved  piazza  of  some 
extent«  This  piazza  is,  in  fact,  the  Exchange,  but  the  bnsiuess 
is  done  in  the  adjoining  room,  wbere  all  the  merchants  are 
to  be  Seen  at  certain  bours  of  the  day.     I  bave  seldom  seen 
a  ittore  amasing  medley.     Althougb  I  bave  travelled  only 
forty  miles  from  Edinbui^b,  I  could,  with  difficulty,  persuade 
myself  tbat  I  was  still  in  the  same  kingdom.     Such  roaring ! 
such  eursing !  such  peals  of  discord  !  such  laughter !  such 
grotesque  attitudes !  such  arrogance !  such  vulgär  disregard 
of  all '  courtesy  to  a  stranger !    Here  was  to  be  seen  the 
couDtiog-bouse  blood^  dressed  in  a  box-coat,  Belcber  band- 
kerchief,  and  top-boots,  or  leatber  gaiters,  discoursing  (£de» 
p<d  !)  aboat  brown  sugar  and  genseng !  Here  was  to  be  seen 
tfie  counting-bonse  dandy^  with  whalebone  stays,  stiflT  ueck- 
ctoth,  surtout,  Cossacks,  a  spur  on  bis  heel,  a  gold-beaded 
cane  on  bis  wrist,  and  a  Kent  on  bis  head,  mincing  primly  to 
bis  brotbcr  daddy  some  question  about  puUicat  bandker^ 
cbteft.     Here  was  to  be  se^en  the  counting-house  bcar,  with 
» grin,  and  a  voice  like  a  glass-blowcr.     Here,  above  all, 
was  to  be  seen  the  Glasgow  $iterateur^  striding  in  bis  comer 
with  a  pale  face,  and  an  air  of  exquisite  abstraction,  meditat- 
iog,  no  doubt,  some  bigb  paragraph  for  the  Chronicle,  or, 
percbance,  sovie  pamphlet  against  Dr.  Cbalmers.     Here,  in 
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a  Word,  were  to  he  seen  abundaat  varieties  ef  foUy  and  pre- 
sumption — abundant  airs  of  plebeiamsm.  I  was  now  in  the 
Cofiee-room  of  -  Glasgow. 

Hj  friend  soon  joined  me,  and  observing,  frooi  tbe  ap- 
pearance  of  my  counteDance,  tiiat  1  was  contemplating  Che 
scene  witb  aome  diagust-«'"  My  good  fellow^^'  md  he,  ^'  you 
are  just  like  every  other  well-educated  stranger  that  comes 
into  this  town ;  you  caosot  endure  the  first  sight  of  us  mer- 
cantile  whelps.  Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed ;  I  will  not 
iotroduce  you  to  any  of  these  cattle  at  dinner«  No,  air,  yov 
must  koow  that  äiere  are  a  (ew  men  of  refinemeiit  and  polite 
Information  in  this  ctty.  I  have  wamed  two  or  three  of 
these  rara  avts,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  shaH  have  a  vaeiy 
snug  doy'f  workJ^^  So  saying,  he  took  my  arm,  and  obsenr- 
ing  that  five  wt^ajust  an  the  chap^  hurried  me  through  severd 

«treets  and  lanes  tili  we  arrived  in  tbe ^  where  bis  house 

is  situated*  His  wife  was,  I  percetved,  quite  the  fine  lady, 
and,  withal,  a  Itttle  of  the  blue-slockiog.  Hearii^  tfaat  I 
faad  just  come  from  Edinburgh,  she  remarked,  tfaat  Glasgow 
would  be  seen  to  mach  disadvantage  after  that  el^ant  ctly. 
^'  Indeed,"  said  she,  ^^  a  person  of  taste  must,  of  coorse^  find 
»any  disagreeables  connected  with  a  residence  in  such  a 

town  as  this ;  but  Mr. 's  business  renders  Üie  tfaing  ne- 

cessary  for  the  present,  and  one  cannot  make  a  stlk  paise  of 
a  sow's  ear-*-he,  he,  he !''  Another  lady  of  the  Company 
carried  this  affectation  still  forther;  she  pretended  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  Glasgow  and  its  inhabitants,  althongh  she 
had  lived  among  them  tbe  greater  part  of  her  life,  and,  by^ 
the-by,  she  seemed  to  be  no  chicken.  I  was  afterwards  told 
hy  my  firiend,  Mr.  H-— — ,  that  this  dunsel  had,  in  reality, 
sojoumed  a  winter  or  two  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  capacity  of 
lick'SpiitU^  or  toad-eattr,  to  a  lady  of  quality,  to  whom  she 
had  rendered  herseif  amusing  by  a  malicious  tongne ;  and 
that  during  this  short  ahsence,  she  had  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  utterly  foi^etting  every  thing  about  the  west  country» 
But  there  would  be  no  end  of  it,  were  I  to  teil  you  all. 
The  dinner  was  ezcellent^  although  calculated»  apparently^ 
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for  forty  people  ratber  than  for  sixteen,  which  last  number  sat 
down.  Capital  salmon,  and  trout  almost  as  rieh  as  salmon,  from 
one  of  the  lochs — ^prime  mutton  from  Argjlesbire,  very  small 
and  sweet,  and  indeed  ten  times  better  than  half  the  venison 
"we  ßee  in  London — ^veal  not  inferior — ^becf  of  the  very  fiwt  Or- 
der—flome  excellent  fowls  in  curry ;  every  ihing  washed  down 
hy  delicious  old  West  India  Madeira,  which  went  like  elixir 
vitse  into  the  receases  of  my  stomaeh,  socnewhat  ruffled  in  con- 
eequence  of  my  riotous  living  in  Edinburgh.  A  single  bottle  of 
hock,  and  anotber  of  white  hermitage,  went  round,  but  I  saw 
plainly  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Company  took  them  for  per- 
ry  or  eider«  After  dinner  we  had  two  or  three  bottles  of  port, 
which  the  landlord  recommended  as  being  real  siuff.  Abun- 
dance  of  the  same  Madeira,  but  to  my  sorrow  no  claret — the 
only  wine  I  ever  care  for  more  than  half-a*dozen  glasses  of. 
White  the  ladies  remained  in  the  room,  there  was  such  a  noisc 
and  ra<iket  of  eoarse  mirdi,  ill  restrained  by  a  few  airs  of  sick- 
I j  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  hostess,  that  I  really  could  nei- 
tber  attend  to  the  wine  nor  the  dessert;  but  after  a  little  time, 
a  very  broad  hint  from  a  fat  Falstaff,  near  the  foot  of  the  table, 
apparently  quite  a  privileged  character,  thank  Heaven!  set 
the  ladies  out  of  the  room.  The  moment  after  which  blessed 
consummation,  the  butler  and  footman  entered,  as  if  by  instinct, 
the  one  with  ahuge  punch  bowl,  and  the  other  with,  &c.  * 

A  considerablc  altercation  occurred  on  the  entrance  of  the 
bowl,  the  various  members  of  the  Company  civilly  entreating 
each  other  to  officiate,  exactly  like  the  "  Eldera,"  in  Bums's 
poem  of  The  Holy  Fair,  "  bothering  from  side  to  side"  about 
the  saying  of  grace.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  draw  ^'  the  china''  before  kirn,  and  the  know- 
ing  manner  in  which  he  forthwith  began  to  arrai^e  all  bis  ma- 
terials,  impressed  me  at  once  with  the  idea  that  he  was  com- 
pletely  master  of  the  noble  science  of  making  a  bowl.  The 
^owl  itself  was  really  a  beautiful  old  piece  of  porcelaia.  It 
was  what  is  called  a  double  bowl^  that  is,  the  colourcd  surfacc 
was  cased  in  another  of  pure  white  net-work,  through  which 
the  red  and  blue  flowers  and  trees  shone  out  most  beautifully. 
The  sugar  being  «lelted  with  a  little  cold  water,  the  artist 
aqueezed  about  a  dozen  lemons  through  a  wooden  strainer, 
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and  then  poured  in  water  enough  almost  to  fiJl  the  bowh  la 
this  State  the  Hquor  goes  by  the  name  of  Sherbet,  and  a  few  of 
the  connoisseurs  in  bis  immediate  neighbourhood  were  re- 
quested  to  give  their  opinion  of  it — for,  in  the  mixing  of  the 
sherbet  lies,  acc^rding  to  the  Glasgow  crced,  at  least  one  half 
of  the  whole  battle.  This  being  approved  by  an  andible  smack 
from  the  lips  of  the  umpires,  the  nim  was  added  to  the  beve- 
rage,  I  suppose  in  something  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  se- 
ven.  Last  of  all,  the  maker  cut  a  few  limes,  and  runaing  each 
section  rapidly  round  the  rim  of  bis  bowl,  squeezed  in  enough 
of  this  more  delicate  acid  to  flavour  the  whole  composition* 
In  this  consists  the  true  tour-de-maitre  of  the  punch-maker« 

The  punch  being  fairly  made,  the  real  business  of  the  even* 
ingcommenced,  and  giving  its  due  weight  to  the  balsainic  in- 
fluence  of  the  fluM,  I  must  saj  the  behaviour  of  the  Company 
was  such  as  to  peraove  almost  entirely  the  prejudices  I  had 
eonceived,  in  consequence  of  their  first  appearance  and  exter- 
nal  manners«  In  the  course  of  talk,  I  found  that  the  coarse- 
ness  which  had  most  offended  me,  was  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
waggish  disguise,  assumed  as  the  covering  of  minds  keenly  alive 
to  the  ridiculous,and  therefore  studious  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  finery — an  article  which  they  are  aware  always  seems  absurd 
firhen  exbibited  by  persons  of  their  profession.  In  short,  I  was 
amongst  a  set  of  genuinely  shrewd,  clever,  ^arcastic  fellows,  all 
of  them  completely  up  to  /rap-*-all  of  them  good-natured  and 
friendly  in  their  dispositions — and  all  of  them  inclined  to  take 
their  füll  share  in  the  laugh  against  their  own  peculiarities. 
Some  subjccts,  besides,  of  political  interest,  were  introduced 
and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  great  good  sense  and  moderation. 
As  for  wit,  I  must  say  there  was  no  want  of  it,  in  particular 
from  the  "  privileged  character"  I  have  already  mentioned« 
There  was  a  breadth  and  quaintness  of  humour  about  this  gen- 
tleman,  which  gave  me  infinite  delight ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  really  much  disposed  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  (for  we 
ncver  looked  near  the  drawing-room,)  to  congratulate  myself 
an  having  made  a  good  exchange  for  the  self-sufficient  young 
Whig  coxcombs  of  Edinburgh,  Such  is  the  danger  of  trusting 
too  much  to  first  impre^sions.  The  Glasgow  people  would,  in 
general,  do  well  to  assume  as  their  motto,  ''Fronti  nullaßdtsf'^ 
^i)d  yet  liiere  are  not ».  few  of  them  wbose  faces  I  shoald  I%e 
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▼ery  sorry  to  see  BXkj  thiog  differeDt  from  what  tbey  are#     So 
much  for  mjr  first  day  io  Glasgow.  P«  M. 


LETTER  LXVllI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Buck's-Heacl,  Glasgow. 

NfiXT  moraing  I  devoted  to  visiting  the  University  here^ 
and  paying  my  respects  to  several  of  the  Professors,  to  whom 
I  had  received  letters  of  introduction  from  several  of  my 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  London.  I  found  the  build- 
ings  very  respectable  in  appearance — and  altogether  much 
roore  academical  in  their  style  than  those  of  Edinburgh.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  much  more  an- 
cient— ^r  rather,  perhaps,  that  they  resemble  much  more  what 
my  eyes  had  Wen  accustomed  to  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

The  University  consi^,  as  in  Edinburgh,  of  a  Single  Col- 
lege, but  it  is  a  much  more  venerable  and  wealthy  foundation, 
aiud  the  Professors,  instead  of  occupying  separate  houses  ia 
different  parts  of  the  town,  as  in  Edinburgh,  are  lodged  all  to- 
gether  in  a  very  handsome  oblong  court,  (like  the  close  of  some 
of  our  cathedrals,)  immediätely  besidc  the  quadrangles  uscd 
for  public  purposes.  These  quadnihgles  alre  two  in  number, 
and  their  general  effect  is  much  like  that  of  some  of  our  Engliish 
third-rate  Colleges.  The  first  one  enters  is  a  very  narrow  one, 
surrounded  with  black  buildings  of  a  most  sombre  aspect,  and 
adorned  on  one  side  with  a  fine  antique  stair,which  leads  to  theii: 
Paculty-Hall,  or  Senate-House.  The  second,  to  whichyou  ap- 
proach  by  a  vaulted  passageunder  a  steeple,  is  much  larger,but 
the  efiect  of  it  is  quite  spoiled  by  a  large  new  building  in  th« 
Grecian  style,  which  has  been  clumsily  thrust  into  the  midst  of 
the  low  towers  and  curtains  of  the  old  monastic  architecture. 
Both  Courts  are  paved  all  ovcr  with  smooth  flag  stones— for  the 
Scottish  academics  are  not  of  such  orderly  habits  as  to  admit 
of  their  quadrangles  being  covered  with  fine  bowliug-greens 
as  ourä  are.  However,  I  was  certainly  much  pleascd  with 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  structure. 

From  the  second  court,  another  arched  way  leads  into  an 
•pen  Square  behind,  which  is^not  built  round,  but  which  con- 
tains  in  separate  edifices  the  University  Library  on  on^  baMd-T" 
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aud,  on  the  otber^  the  Hunterian  Museum,  wfaich  yoa  know 
was  left  in  the  coUectar's  will  to  tiiis  seminary,  at  which  he 
had  received  the  early  part  of  his  education.  The  Musenm 
is  certainly  a  beautiful  aud  classical  building — so  much  of  it 
at  least  as  meets  the  eye  in  looking  at  it  from  the  College. 
As  yet  I  have  aeen  nothing  in  Scotland  that  can  be  compared 
with  it.  The  front  consists  of  a  very  magnificent  portico, 
supported  by  fine  Doric  pillars,  and  rising  behind  into  a  very 
gracefui  dorne  of  stone-work«  The  College  gardens  streich 
away  in  tlie  rear  of  this  building,  to  apparently  a  very  con«- 
siderable  extent,  forming  a  rieh  back-ground  of  lawns  and 
trees,  and  afibrding  a  delightful  rest  to  the  eye,  after  ihe  dast 
and  glare  of  the  mob-covered  streets  of  the  city.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  walks  of  these  gardens — (one  can  never  help  talk- 
ing  of  the  incidents  of  these  novels,  as  if  they  were  all  matters 
of  fact,) — that  Rob  Roy  prevented  the  duel  beti^een  Frank  and 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone«  It  was  in  |bem  that  good  worthy  Dr. 
Reid  (honest  man)  nsed  to  pace  when  he  was  meditating  tbe 
foundations  of  his  inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  It  was  in  tbem 
that  the  raost  absent  of  men,  Adam  Smith,  used  to  wander  and 
loiter  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  world  the  more  precious 
giflt  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  here,  no  doubt,  that  Dr. 
Moore  walked,  his  featuys  twisted  with  the  pangs  parturient 
of  his  famous  Essay  on  the  Greek  Particles.  It  was  here  that 
his  successor,  Mr.  John  Young,  must  have  ruminated  with  far 
blander  emotions  over  the  yet  unpromulgated  wit  of  the  exqui- 
site ^'  Criticism  on  the  Elegy  written  in  a  country  churchyard*'^ 
My  principal  object,  however^  was  not  so  much  to  exanüne  the 
minutice  of  these,  tlie  externals  of  the  University,  as  to  {Mck  up 
some  accurate  notions  of  the  way  in  which  its  business  is  conduct- 
ed.  As  the  hour,  therefore,  did  not  admit  of  my  paying  Visits  of 
ceremony,  I  determined  to  go,  before  making  myself  koown  to 
any  one,  and  hear  some  of  the  principal  Professors  deliver  tbeir 
pra^lections  in  their  class-rooms.  My  guide,  being  an  old  Alum- 
nus of  this  Alma  Mater,  knew  quite  well  the  particular  hours  set 
apart  for  each  individual  teacber,  and  gave  me  all  the  informa* 
tion  I  could  have  desired  about  the  respective  merits  of  those  I 
might  have  it  in  my  power  to  hear.  The  man  of  highest  repu* 
tation  for  talent  among  the  whole  body,  he  told  me,  was  ihe  same 
Professor  of  Greek  to  whom  I  liave  just  aUttded^«HM>  my  6M 
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ambition  was  to  hear  him-^ifideedj  that  ambition  hadlong  before 
been  kindied  witfain  me  by  the  enlogies  I  had  heard  passed  upon 
this  eminent  Grecian,  not  only  by  Mr.  W-  ^  ,  and  the  literati  of 
Edinburgh— *but  by  the  mach  higher  anthorities  of  Porson,  Bur- 
oey,  and  Rontb,  with  all  of  whom  Mn  Toung  lived  in  babits  of 
dose  and  intimate  friendship,  during  the  frequent  Visits  he  paid 
to  England.  Nay,  tfaePrdfessor's  fame  had  reached  me  in  quar- 
ters still  more  remote,  and  at  least  as  respectable,  for  I  remember 
OldWyttenbacbaskedme  many  questions  about  hifnin  1802, 
when  I  spent  the  spring  under  bis  roof  at  Leyden-*-and  used  to 
testify  mucb  astonishroent  at  my  knowing  so  little  about  this  per- 
soaage,  whom  he  commonly  called  *^  examita  iüe  apud  Scotos 

Dbmissing  my  cicer one,  therefore,  I  walk^  about  the  courts 
of  tbe  College  by  myself,  tili  therush  of  lads  began  to  flow  to- 
ward  Mr.  Young's  lecture-room,  and  theninsinuated  myself  with 
the  crowd  into  tbe  inferior  of  the  place.  I  took  my  Station  at  the 
extremity  of  a  beneh,  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  room,  which 
seeoaed  to  be  occupied  by  a  set  of  the  more  elderly  students, 
among  whom  I  imagined  my  own  grave  aspect  would  be  less 
likely  ta  altract  attention  from  (he  Professor.  By  and  by,  in  he 
came,  and  mounted  his  little  pnipit,  between  two  low  Windows 
at  ihe  opposite  exttemity — andl  immediately  hoisted  my  spec- 
tacles,*  in  order  that  I  might  scrutinize  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Philologist  before  his  lecture  shonld  begin.  A  considerable 
number  of  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  one  of  the  students, 
perched  above  his  fellows  in  a  minor  sort  of  rostrum,  was  em- 
ployed  in  calling  over  tbe  nam^s  of  all  who  were  or  should  have 
beea  present,  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  regimental 
mioster-roll.  The  Professor  was  quite  silent  during  this  space, 
unless  when  some  tall  awkward  Irishman,  or  young  indigenou% 
blunderer,  happened  to  make  his  miree  in  a  manner  more  noisy 
thao  sttited  the  place — on  which  occasion  a  sharp-cutting  voice 
flrom  the  cbair  was  sure  to  tfarill  in  tbeir  ears  some  brief  but  de- 
cisiire  qn^y^  or  command  or  rebuke — '^  ^uid  agas  tu,  in  isto 
angulo,  pedibns  strepitans  et  garriens  ?" — "  Cave  tu  tibi,  Du-- 
gtdde  MD^uhirter,  et  itua  res  agasP* — ^^J^Toteiur,  Phelimiiis 
CyShaiighnesjff  tero  ingredietu,  ut  tolvat  duas  asses  sterlinen- 
ses  P* — "  Itemmne  admonendus  es^  J^icoltzi  Jarvie  9" — «  Qtiid 
hoc  reif  Francisce  Warper  ?"  See.  bci  &c. 
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It  required  no  Imagination  to  detect  the  marks  of  clear  thorougli 
going  perspicacity  of  intellect,  intermingled  in  no  usual  manner, 
with  tbose  of  a  fine  fancy  and  an  overflowing  entbusiasm,  in  the 
lineaments  of  this  admirable  Professor.  I  know  not  that  ever  I 
Diet  with  any  of  the  "Magnanimi  Heroes''  of  philology,  that 
could  show  half  so  much  of  his  art  in  his  visage.  Old  Parr  yoa 
have  Seen — and  you  know  well  that  his  face  is  bat  a  beavy  one, 
in  spite  of  the  relief  it  has  from  the  unquenchable  dazzle  of  his 
large  eyes.  Porson's  face  was  a  grand  one  in  its  way,  bat  I 
cannot  say  I  could  ever  see  much  in  it  very  distinctly,  except  the 
general  all-pervading  radiance  of  his  sheer  genius.  Wytten- 
bach  is  a  solemn,  sad-looking,  venerable  old  gentleman,  butone 
would,  prima  fade,  take  bim  for  a  moral  philosopher  rather 
than  a  philologer.  Hermann's  face  is  fall  of  a  mad  fire  like 
Porson's — and  I  suppose  Nature  meant  bim  to  be  not  aprofessor 
but  a  poet — in  spite  of  the  De  Meiris.  Tom  Gaisford's  melan- 
choly  swarthy  countenance  has  a  certain  fized  determined  stare 
about  it,  that  shows  well  enough  he  will  never  be  weary  of  hont- 
ing  authorities  in  the  wildest  thickets  ofthat  deep  jungle-wood, 
which  he  mistakes  for  ParnassH^.  But  the  true,  lively,  keen,  bair- 
splitting  expression  ofa  genuine  root-catcher,  was  never  exhibit- 
ed  any  where  so  broad  and.  so  brightly  as  in  the  physiognomy 
of  Professor  Toung.  Never  was  I  more  strongly  reiainded  of 
the  truth  of  that  wise  saying  of  the  wisest  of  men,  which  the 
sceptical  wits  of  the  present  age  are  fdeased  tP  scom  as  much 
as  any  of  the  dicta  of  poor  S;>urzheim, — "  Amanmaybeknoton 
by  his  look^  and  one  that  ftaih  understanding  by  his  cowfUenancef 
when  thou  meetest  him»^^* 

The  intense  power  of  general  Observation  marked  immedi- 
ately  above  the  eye  brows  of  this  remarkable  person,  might  bc 
supposed  to  exist  in  many  kinds  of  individuals,  noways  resem- 
DÜng  bim  in  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind.  I  have  seen  it  as 
strong  about  the  sinus  frontalis  of  a  lawyer— a  calculator— 
above  all,  a  painter — or  a  poet  fond  of  drawing  the  materials 
of  bis  poetry  from  what  he  sees  in  the  world  about  bim,  and  its 
actual  inhabitants  and  doings.  It  is  not  there  that  the  System 
of  Spurzbeim  leads  one  to  expect  to  find  the  differenüa^  properly 
so  called,  of  a  philological  cranium.  Gall  say s,  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  reason  to  be  vexed,  that,  while  several  of  his  school* 

*  Eccles.  jXv.  29. 
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Ibllows  learnt  by  beart,  even  things  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand,  witb  great  facility,  he  had  tbe  utmost  difBculty  in  en* 
graving  oo  bis  memory  a  mach  less  number  of  words ;  and 
by  accident,  first  of  all,  be  was  led  to  make  the  Observation, 
that  in  those  individtials  who  possessed  this  extraordinary  facility 
of  learning  by  beart,  tbe eyeswere very  prominent.  In  bis sys* 
teniy  tberefpre,  be  has  established,  among  otbers,  a  separate  or- 
gan  of  words,  tbe  greater  tban  common  development  of  which  is 
denoted  by  the  greater  tban  common  prominence  of  tbe  eyes. 
Refining  by  degrees  on  bis  observations  and  conclusions,  he 
)ias  Said,  that  in  some  cases  the  eyes  are  not  only  prominent, 
but  also  depressed  downwards,  so  that  the  ander  eye-lid  pre- 
sents  a  sort  of  roll,  or  appears  swoUen  and  tumid ;  and  such 
persons,  adds  be,  are  fond  of  philology,  that  is,  they  like  to 
study  tbe  spirit  of  different  langaages. 

I  mnst  own  that  this  was  one  of  tbe  good  Doctor's  niceties, 
which  I  always  regarded  witb  some  roeasure  of  scepticism,  tili  I 
bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  Organization  of  tMs  great 
Glasgow  Philologist.  The  very  appearance  of  the  eyes,  describ- 
ed  so  minutely  and  grapbically  by  the  German,  is  preeisely  the 
thing  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  coun- 
tenance.  The  eyes  themselves  are  gray,  and  füll  of  a  brigbt 
^learning  intelligence,  buttbeirefiect  is  peculiar,  and  quite  dis-* 
tinci  from  those  of  any  bright  eyes  I  ever  observed ;  and,  on 
jclose  inspection,  I  can  attribute  tbeir  peculiarity  to  notbing  but 
Ulis  most  marked  philologipal  conformation  in  the  way  of  tbeir 
belng  set  into  the  head.  They  are  absolutely  pushed  out  of 
tbeir  sockets  by  the  redundance  of  this  particular  facuhy  be- 
low;  tbeir  under  lids stand  fortb,  Square,  and  distinct,  from  the 
texture  of  the  face,  as  if  half  its  muscular  energy  were  concen- 
trated  in  that  minute  point.  It  is  true,  bowever,  that  this  efTect 
is  migbtily  favoured  by  the  appearance  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
countenaace — ^the  broad  girdle  of  wrinkles  about  the  eyes 
themselves-^tbe  deep  lines  which  converge  from  all  the  upper 
ibrebead  upon  the  centre  of  the  oose — the  sharp  bony  angular 
oose  itself— tbe  Ups  compressed  like  the  vice  of  a  blacksmith ; 
each  and  all  of  these  features  must  shed,  no  doubt,  a  cordial 
return  of  acumen  upon  tbe  eloquence  of  tbe  projecting  eye 
which  overlooks  and  illuminates  them. 

His  mode  of.lectnring,  or  rather  of  exponnding  (for  it  was  io 
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that  exercise  tbat  I  found  bim  engaged)  harmotiizes  most  per« 
fectly  with  the  expectations  this  phy^ognomy  would  be  likely 
to  create.    It  is  impossible  tbat  any  man  should  display  a  more 
lynx-like  intellectual  glance  than  Mr.  Youhg  scatters  upon  eve- 
ry  subject  that  comes  in  bis  way.    Tbere  is  no  satisfying  of  bis 
restless  mind,  on  any  point,  witb  half  or  quarter  explanations ; 
one  sees  tbat  be  must  i)e  in  agony  tili  he  bas  got  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  bis  difficolty,  and  grubbed  up  the  entangling  tborn,  root 
by  root,  let  it  be  planted  as  firmly,  as  deeply,  and  as  broadly 
as  it  may.    The  way  in  whicb  be  goes  about  this  bnsiness  bas, 
no  doubt,  been   borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  Hörne 
Tooke ;  and  at  times,  indeed,  tbere  were  tones  and  gestures 
whicb  almost  made  me  dream  I  had  leaped  soroe  ten  years 
back,  and  waä  seated  once  more  at  the  fire-side  in  Wimbledon, 
opposite  to  the  old  red  sofa,  from  whicb  that  mighty  intellectu- 
al Nimrod  used  to  shoot  bis  ^*  iwtm  «^e^ofvr«/'    But  tbe  profes- 
sor  bas  abundance  of  originality  about  every  part  of  bis  dis- 
course ;  and,  above  all,  he  is  quite  a  difierent  sort  of  persoti 
from  Home  in  tbe  article  of  fine  and  tender  feeling.    I  own  I 
was  quite  thunderstruck  to  find  bim,  all  of  a  sudden,  passing 
from  a  transport  of  sheer  verbal  ecstacy  about  tbe  particie  «c^«^ 
into  an  ecstacy  quite  as  vehement,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
noUe,  about  tbe  deep  pathetic  beauty  of  one  of  Homer's  coa<- 
ceptions,  in  tbe  expression  of  whicb  that  particie  bappens  to  oc- 
cur.    Such  was  the  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  tbe  enricbed  mel- 
low  swell  of  bis  expanding  voice,  wben  be  began  to  touch  upoa 
this  more  majestic  key,  that  I  dropped  for  a  moment  all  my  no- 
tions  of  t^e  sharp  pbilologer,  and  gazed  on  bim  with  a  higher 
deligbt,  as  a  genuine  lover  of  the  soul  and  spirit  wbicb  bas 
been  clothed  in  the  words  of  antiquity.    At  the  close  of  one  of 
bis  fine  excursions  into  this  brighter  field,  the  feelings  of  tbe  man 
seemed  to  be  rapt  up  to  a  pitch  I  never  beheld  exemplified  in  any 
orator  of  the  chair.    The  tears  gushed  from  bis  eyes  amidst 
their  fervid  sparklings ;  and  I  was  more  than  deligbted  wben  I 
looked  round  and  found  tbat  the  fire  of  the  Professor  had  ktn«* 
dled  answering  flames  in  tbe  eyes  of  not  a  few  of  bis  disciples. 
Assuredly,  Mr.  Young  must  have  been  a  fine  orator  in 
any  department.     He  is,  witbout  exception,  the  best  reader 
I  ever  heard  of  Greek ;  and  I  have  beard  very  few  readers  of 
English  tbat  I  could  for  a  moment  compare  with  him.    Nor 
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is  this  sligbt  praise  from  an  EnglishmaD  to  a  Scolchman. 
The  masic  of  the  noribern  tongae  bas  never  become  grateful 
to  iny  ears ;  bat  I  could  not  find  a  moment's  time  to  recollect 
tbat  there  was  any  provinciality  in  the  notes  of  this  voice 
while  I  was  listening  to  it    The  Scottish  method  of  pro- 
aoancing  Greek,  too,  althougb  I  bave  no  doubt  it  is  in  maoy 
points  much  more  like  the  true  way  than  our  own,  bas  al- 
ways,  from  association  or  otherwise,  appeared  to  me  to  bave 
a  great  degree  of  barbarity  and  uncouthness  about  it ;  but 
this  prejudice,  Hke  a  thousand  others,  dissolved  before  the 
flash  of  this  man's  genuine  power.     Assuredly,  if  the  young 
inen  educated  here  do  not  become  fervent  Grecians,  it  is  not 
Ibr  want  either  of  precept  or  exarople  in  their  Professor. 
But  the  tnith  is,  as  I  bave  mentioned  before,  that,  according 
to  the  present  style  of  acadeoiical  education  in  Scotland,  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence  whetber  a 
professor  of  languages  be  or  be  not  himself  an  eminent  Scho- 
lar or  a  skilful  teacher.     The  clay  is  not  so  long  in  bis  bands 
a^  to  allow  him  the  power  of  moulding  it  to  bis  will,    Be- 
ibre  the  vessel  is  tempered  in  its  fabric— long,  very  long  be- 
fore it  can  receive  the  high  finishing  polish  which  such  an 
artist  as'this  could  give  it,  it  is  hurried  away  and  filled  with 
a  premature,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  chaotic  infusion  of  in- 
gredients.    In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  it 
is  impossible  that  such  very  surpassing  energies  as  those  of 
tfais  Professor,  should  be  exerted  so  long  without  producing 
s<MBe  efiect ;  accordingly,  I  am  informed  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  does  thrive  here  at  the  present  time  in  a 
degree  mach  beyond  any  of  the  other  Universities  of  Scot- 
land.   Let  US  hope  that  the  spark  he  bas  kindled  may,  ere 
long,  find  vent  to  break  out  into  a  noble  and  illuminating 
flame.    Bat,  limited  as  be  is  in  bis  means  of  beuefiting  those 
imnediately  about  him  by  bis  admirable  praelections,  is  it 
not  a  thousand  pities  that  he  should  not  atone  to  bis  genius 
and  bis  fame  for  this  sad  defect,  by  making  tlie  world  at 
laige  more  extensively  partakers  in  the  fruits  of  bis  studies, 
— -4iy  ereating  for  himself,  in  other  words,  a  name  as  splen- 
as  Nature  bas  entitled  him  to  bequeath  to  posterity? 
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What  Shakspcare  has  said  of  Royal  Beauty»  may  be  Said  as 

-well  of  Mental  Power — 

**  Sbame  it  ahould  die,  aod  leave  behlsd  no  copy." 


I  made  a  visit  immediately  aßerwards,  in  the  same  manner^ 
to  the  lecture-room  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  Professor  of  Logic, 
for  1  had  heard  of  this  gentleroan  also  in  a  thousand  quar- 
ters, and  was  anxioas  to  see  and  hear  him  in  bis  owo  place. 
I  heard  him  talked  of  in  a  particalar  style  of  comroendation 
one  day  in  a  large  Company  of  the  Edinburgh  literati,  among 
whom  it  appeared  tliere  was  a  great  number  of  bis  former 
discipics;  and,  trnly,  the  afiecttonate  terms  in  which  tbey  de- 
livered  themselves,  were  almost  as  hononrable  to  tbemselves 
as  to  their  old  teacher.  They  represented  him  as  a  person 
who,  by  the  singular  feücity  of  bis  tact  in  watchiug  and  en- 
couraging  the  developments  of  yonthful  miods,  had  done 
more  good  to  a  whole  host  of  individuals,  and  ^fted  indi- 
viduals  too,  than  their  utmost  gratitude  could  ever  adeqaately 
repay.  They  spake  of  him  as  of  a  kind  of  iotellectual  fa- 
ther,  to  whom  they  were  proud  of  acknowledging  the  eternal 
obligations  of  their  intellectual  being.  I  never  heard  so  mucb 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  pupils  for  their  master— no  not  even 
at  the  commemoration  of  Rugby. 

I  did  not,  however,  hear  the  Professor  deliver  one  of  the 
lectures  by  which  these  gentlemen  professed  tliemselves  to 
have  been  so  largely  benefitted.  It  so  happened,  that  atthe 
hour  I  went,  he  was  engaged,  not  in  prselection,  bat  in  ex- 
amining  bis  pupils  on  some  of  the  subjects  of  a  lecture  he 
had  delivered  on  the  precediog  day.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
benefits  derived  from  bis  teaching  may  be  traced  in  no  in- 
considerable  measure  to  his  peculiar  excellence  in  this  very 
branch  of  his  duties.  Such  a  clear  manly  roethod  of  putting 
his  questions — such  a  ready  manner  of  comprehending  the 
drift  of  the  replies  he  received — such  skilful  nicety  in  draw- 
ing  out  the  workmgs  of  perplexed  minds,  and  making  those 
who  were  puzzled  find  for  themselves  the  ihread  that  should 
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lead  them  mit  of  tbeir  labyriDths — and  all  this  accompanied 
with  sacb  an  honest,  downright,  paternal  sort  of  kindness  in 
voice,  look,  and  gesture— I  have  really  never  before  seen  a 
more  amiable  combinauon  of  the  faculties  most  precious  in  a 
teacher  of  youth.  I  think  it  no  wonder,  that  they  who  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  this  good  man,  sbould  be  very  slow  in  losing 
tbeir  memory  of  so  much  moral  worth  and  real  talent,  ex- 
erted  in  so  rare  a  style  of  nnion  for  the  furtherance  of  tbeir 
improvement  It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  days  spent  in  drink- 
ing  wisdom  firom  so  pure  and  liberal  a  fountain,  sbould  form, 
in  ieeling  and  intelligent  miods,  some  of  the  dearest  of  those 
youthful  recoUections,  whicb  aflbrd  tbrooghout  the  years  of 
active  and  bustling  life,  the  most  charming  breathing-places 
öf  reposing  meditation*  In  such  feelings  it  must  be  that  such 
a  spirit  finds  the  best  reward  of  all  its  labours.  Wherever 
such  a  man  as  tbis  goes,  tbroughout  all  tbe  districts  of  the 
land  in  which  be  bas  so  long  exerted  bimself,  he  is  sure  to 
meet  with  eyes  that  kindle  into  a  filial  flame,  when  they  see 
once  more  tbe  venerable  Kneaments  of  bis  well-known  face. 
He  bas  created  for  btmself  a  mighty  family»  among  whom  bis 
mia)ory  will  long  survive— by  whom  all  that  he  said  and  did 
— bis  words  of  kind  praise  and  kind  censure — ^his  gravity  and 
bis  graciousness — will,  no  doubt,  be  dwelt  upon  with  warm 
and  tender  words  and  looks,  long  after  bis  earthly  labours 
shall  have  been  brought  to  tbeir  close.  The  good  such  men 
do  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  cannot  "  die  with  them." 


» 

^ 


I  waited  upon  tbis  excellent  person  soon  aAer  tbe  conclu- 
sion  of  bis  examinatton,  and  delivered  several  letters  I  bad 
fbr  bim  from  bis  friends  in  Edinburgh.  He  asked  me  to  dine 
with  bim,  to  which  I  atseoted,  and  in  the  meantime  be  pro- 
posed  we  sbould  go  and  see  tbe  Hunteriao  Museum  together, 
as  there  was  still  an  bour  or  two  we  bad  lo  spare. 

Tbis  Museum  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  tbe  very  fine  colr 
lection  of  anatomical  preparations  it  contains,  and  I  am  glad 
I  hadT  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  as  oiie  of  them  strongly 
exemplified  a  fact  iconcemtng  tbe  junction  of  the  vertebrap, 
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wbich  I  have  stated  at  somefeagA  m  my  treatise  De  Mi£ett^ 
ift.  p.  97.*  Tfiere  is  also  aa  excellent  coUection  of  medab^ 
bot  I  could  noc  be  permitied  to  see  tbeni  at  Ibis  time,  Qwing 
to  tfae  slrict  regulatioDs  ander  wbicb  tbeir  inspectioB  it  laid^«* 
oecessarily,  I  well  believe,  from  wbat  I  know  of  tbecoQ- 
gcienoes  of  coUectors.  Tbeir  stnfied  animals  are  not  very 
noiaerousi  oor  bave  tbey  been  allotted  a  vety  coDipiciioiis 
sitoatioii/  being  placed  in  smail  rooms  below  stairs,  wbere  tbe 
elephanu  aod  bippopotamuses  look  ratber  discoosolate.  In 
ooe  corner  I  saw  ao  Egyptiaa  maomyi  wbicb  is  «bot  op  in 
a  bage  wooden  case,  stroogly  clasped  witfa  iroo  bar%  as  if 
to  prevent  it  /rom  comiDg  out  aod  cbasing  aoy  of  tbe  Pto- 
fessors  up  stairs,  wben  tbey  bappen  to  visit  that  apartneal  at 
a  late  and  dreary  bour.  As  it  was  enturely  envdoped  in  tbe 
original  lineo  swaddling4>andsy  I  bad  oo  opportonity  of  in- 
vestigating  tbe  organ  of  combativeness  in  tfae  lower  lateral 
part  of  tbe  forebead,  wbicb  is  said  by  Spunbeim  to  be  laige 
ixt  most  muromies. 

In  another  aparUnent,-*^by  tbe  way  a  singolarly  elegant 
ooe  botb  in  sbape  and  fumiture, — tbere  is  a  fine  assemUage 
of  pictures.  Tbe  coUection  is  not  extensive,  bot  mostof  dbe 
speciineos  are  of  rare  excellence«  Tbere  is  a  beanüfiil 
Guido,  representing  tbe  Virgin  watching  tbe  infaat  Christ 
asleep.  Tbere  is  a  St.  Catharine,  by  DomenicbioOy  fidl  of 
ezpression — a  head  of  St*  Peter,  by  Rubeosi  wttb  ratber  too 
much  of  tbe  homeliness  of  tbe  buman  passioosi  batgloriottsljr 
coloared.  Tbe  coUection  is  also  graced  witfa  a  Correggio— 
tfae  Virgin  and  CfaUd,  and  St.  Josepb,-^«  pictnre  in  capttal 
preservation.  The  Virgin  is  represented  witfa  a  sweet  look 
of  maternal  tendemesSi  puttiog  upon  tbe  cbild  a  new  vest^ 
wbich  appears,  from  tbe  impleroents  introduced  in  tbe  pictnr^ 
to  be  tbe  workmanship  of  her  own  hands.  Tbere  is  a  Sal» 
vator,  not  a  landscape,  but  a  groap  of  Agares — LAomedos» 
detected  by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  all  in  a  vefy  bold  aod 
striking  style  of  mastery.  There  is  a  Danae  and  tbe  GoMcn 
Sbower,  by  my  old  favonrite  Luca  Giordano,  an  artist  of 
wbom  shamefuUy  little/is  known  or  thought  in  tbis  country. 

*  I  ahould  BMDtion»  that  in  the  Second  Edition,  poUislied  «t  Parif  in  I6I89 
it  is  at  p^  loaj 


Tfaere  i«,  berides,    a   small  iniinitable  Murillo,  the  Good 
Shepberd. 

Tbey  have  also  a  landscape  by  Rembrandt,  a  flat  coantry, 
witb  a  towD  in  the  distance,  a  scene  in  which  it  is  evident  no 
object  has  been  introdnced  for  the  sake  ot  Ornament  Tfaere 
is  something  in  tbe  perspective  of  level  plains  which  always 
fltrikes  me— Wekbnmn  tfaough  I  be— as  more  soblime  tban 
aoy  view  ckigged  and  obstrocted  with  moantains,  or  other 
large  objeeu.  I  tbink  that  a  barrier  of  Mountains  rising  be- 
tweea  tbe  speotator  and  the  horiton,  suggests  the  idea  of  li- 
mitation  somehow,  and  circumscr^tion.  Tonr  eye  is  stopped*, 
and  yoor  attention  trammelled,  by  the  different  sammits  and 
eninenees ;  and  in  examining  the  localities  of  a  particalar 
Spot,  yoo  lose  tbe  ootion  of  what  Homer  calls  the  immeamra^ 
Üe  earih.  Tbe  ocean,  by  recalHng  tbe  idea  of  infinitude, 
inspires  a  sense  of  tbe  sublime ;  but,  at  the  Same  tlme,  in 
Gontemfdating  a  marine  landscape,  we  feel  a  certain  coldness, 
resulting  from  the  want  of  life  and  Vegetation.  The  mfmpix/u^ 
ytxmtrftm^  of  whicb  Aschylus  speaks,  is,  after  all,  büt  a 
cheerless  thing,  compared  with  the  smiling  repose  of  sun- 
beams  on  the  long  vanishing  distances  of  a  track  glowing 
with  the  vestiges  of  human  labonr  and  human  happiness. 
There  are  some  otber  pictures,  but  I  have  mentioned  the  most 
vemarkable. 

After  dinner,  and  an  excellent  botde  of  wine,  the  Professor 
iCMik  me  witb  him  to  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  CoHege,  one 
of  the  rooms  of  which  is  used  by  some  of  che  brethren  as 
a  kind  of  comroon-room.  Here  I  spent  the  evening  very  de- 
ligbtfuUy,  in  a  snug,  quiet,  intelligent  iittle  society.  We 
fdayed  whist  tili  ted,  then  supped  on  a  glorious  Glasgow 
laxoty  of  fresh  herrings,  and  concluded  the  whole  with  a 
moderate  qtujmium  Bufficit  of  rum^pancb,  in  the  manu&cture 
of  which  some  one  or  two  of  these  learned  persons  seemed 
to  be  no  whit  inferior  to  the  best  of  tbe  neigfabouring  citi- 

««BS.  ^ 
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LETTER  LXXIX, 


TO  TH1C  SAfilE. 


Back's  Haad. 

Next  day,  I  spent  almost  the  whole  morniiig  in  Company 
tvith  my  excdlent  cicerone,  in  taking  a  survey  of  a  few  of 
the  most  extensive  mannfactories  of  this  place.  As  these, 
however,  must  be  in  all  respects  quite  similar  to  tbose  of 
other  towns  which  you  have  often  seen,  I  shall  not  tronble 
yoa  with  any  particnlar  description  of  what  I  saw.  It  ap» 
peared  to  me,  updn  the  whole,  that  the  Glasgow  manufac- 
turers  conduct  matters  with  more  attention  to  the  comforts  of 
those  whom  they  employ,  than  most  of  their  brethren  else- 
where ;  a  fact  which,  indeed,  I  remember  to  have  heard  men- 
tioned  in  Parliament  a  few  sessions  ago,  with  a  veiy  laud- 
able  degree  of  pride,  by  the  Member  for  the  town,  llr. 
Kirkman  Finlay,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  merchaats 
of  Scotland,  and,  I  well  betieve,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
also,  in  spite  p{  all  the  jokes  against  him  in  the  Courier.  I 
was  assured,  at  least,  that  there  prevails  in  this  place  no- 
thing  of  the  vile  custom  of  unceasing  htbour  by  day  and  by 
night,  which  has  been,  with  so  much  noble  passion,  described 
and  branded  in  the  wor4s  of  the  Wanderer.^ 


The  passage  b  this — 

"  When  floatbing  dafkneu  spreadc 
O'er  hDl  and  valci"  the  Wanderer  thus  expressed 
His  recollections — "  and  the  ponctnal  stars, 
While  all  things  eise  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  faeaveti 
Glittep--but  undisturbing)  undistarbed, 
As  if  their  silent  oompany  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitioos  for  the  heart 
Of  all-beholding  Mait;  Earth's  thougfatful  Lord ; 
Then  in  fall  many  a  region,  once,  Hke  this, 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  iiennve  quiet,  an  unnataral  light, 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes; 
Breaks  from  a  niany-windowed  fabric  htige ; 
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After  being  confined  for  hours  to  the  steam-heated  atmos-^ 
phere  of  tbese  places,  my  ears  dingling  with  the  eternal  rock 
and  buzz  of  wheels  and  spindles,  and  my  eyes  fretted  and 
inflamed  with  the  flakes  of  cotton  every  wbere  flying  about ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  tbat  I  hkve  said,  my  spirits  being  not  a 
little  depressed  by  the  cöntemplation  of  so  many  thoasandi^ 
of  poor  creatures  shut  out  in  their  captivity  from 

m 

The  gentle  vUitatlons  of  the  san — 

And  in  theae-stractareB  minj^led,  old  andjroiingy 

And  iinripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint, 

— my  spirits  being  somewhat  saddened  with  all  these  poison* 
ous  ßights,  and  sounds,  and  refle^tions,  I  readily  embraced 
the  proposal  of  my  friend— -that  we  should  walk  forth,  name- 
ly,  into  the  fieldsi  and  refresh  ourselves  with  breathing  the 
unpolluted  air  of  heaven,  tili  the  hour  of  dinner. 

He  led  me  into  a  large  piece  of  meadow  ground,  which 
Stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
and  which,  being  public  property,  is  left  in  its  free  untainted 
verdure,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dust  of  the  city, 
and  a  precious  breathing-place  to  its  inhabitants.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  a  fine  park^ndeed,  excepting  London  and  Dublin, 
khere  b  no  town  in  diese  Islands  which  possesses  any  thing 
tbat  can  be  compared  with  it.  My  friend  told  me,  however, 
that  with  all  its  natural  attractions,  it  is  far  from  being  much 

And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard — 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  GUffew  knoll 
That  spnke  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest, 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  l 
Disgorged  are  now  the  mi nisters  of  day ; 
And  as  they  issae  from  the  illumined  pUe» 
A  freah  band  meets  them  at  the  crowded  door 
And  in  the  ooarts--and  where  the  rumbling  strenm 
That  tnms  the  multitude  of  disxy  ivheels, 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below — Mea,  maidens,  yoaths, 
f.  Mothers  and  Utile  childreni  boys  and  girla» 

Enter — and  ea€h  the  wonted  tnsk  resnmes 
Within  ihis  temple — where  is  ofTered  up 
To  Gain — the  master  idol  of  these  realmsi 
Perpetualsacrifieing,"  &c. 
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firequeoUd  by  tbe  fasUooables  of  the  place,  who  prafer 
waUuog  dn  the  Troogate,  or  od  some  of  tbe  narrow  higb- 
wäys  round  tbe  town,  and  leave  thia  delicioiiB  Ureen  ((or  that 
is  tbe  name  it  goes  by)  to  be  troddea  almost  eiclosively  by 
the  feet  of  tbose  wbom  tbey  are  pleased  (in  contradistmction 
from  tbenselves)  to  call  tbe  Vulgär.  Biit  oiy  friend  reinem« 
bers  the  old  times,  when  the  Greeo  was  tbe  coDstant^uDge, 
and  bas  a  pride  in  being  seen  Walking  leisordy  ander  tbe 
ancient  elms  which  gave  »bade  to  tbe  more  jodicioas  worthies 
of  a  generation  thathas  passed  away. 

A  tall  Monumeoty  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  bas  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  tbe  midst  of  tfais 
green,  and  contrasts  itself  agreeably  with  the  kvel  piain 
sarface  out  of  which  it  arises.  Shortiy  aAer  it  was  erected, 
it  was  stnicli  by  lightning — the  top  was  completely  shattered 
— «nd  a  yawning  fissure  points  out  the  course  of  the  destruc- 
tive  element,  more  than  half-way  down  one  of  the  sides* 
But  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  tö  repair  tbis  injury,  and  tbe 
people  of  Glasgow  have,  aiiowed  the  Monument  to  remain 
exactly  as  the  thunder  left  it.  It  has  stood  for  several 
years  in  tbis  way — ^and,  I  doubt  not,  will  stand  for  many 
centuries  without  any  considerable  alteration  for  the  worse. 
In  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Monument,  we  saw  several  elder- 
ly  Citizens  playing  at  the  old  Scots  game  of  golf  which  is  a 
kind  o(  gigantic  variety  of  billiards — the  table  being  a  cer- 
tain  Space  in  the  green,  sometimes  of  many  hundred  yards 
in  extent — the  holes  situated  bere  and  there,  at  great  distances 
—and  the  balls,  which  are  made  very  bard,  stufied  with 
featbers,  and  swung  to  and  fro  in  a  terrific  manner,  by  means 
of  long  queues  witbelastic  shafts — afineheaUhy  game  whicb 
seems  to  be  a  mighty  favourite  both  bere  and  at  Edinburgh. 

Nearer  the  margin  of  tbe  river,  which  is  really  a  very 
grand  stream  bere,  anotber  wide  division  of  the  meadow 
seemed  to  be  set  apart  for  tbe  purposes  of  a  wasbing-green. 
It  is  bere,  upon  the  fine  green  turf,  that  the  servant-maids  of 
Glasgow  love  to  sprcad  forth  their  bleacbing  linen  before  tiie 
)sun,  wrin^ng  the  sheets,  and  giggling  and  tittering  at  the 
passers  by.  It  is  liere  that  the  corporal  takes  hb  forenoon 
lounge,  with  bis  Waterloo  medal,  and  perhaps  enters  into 
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fiome  intardmnge  of  repartees  with  the  rosy  and  j<»}^  dai£« 
idi ;  so  tliat  from  less  to  more,  he  is  ohimately,  it  may  be, 
indiiced  to  add  from  amoog  them  a  fifth  or  sixtb  mfe,lo  the 
list  of  thoae  whom  he  has  already  left  weeping  at  Cork,  at 
Manchester,  at  Hall,  at  Dandee,  and  elsewhere.  '  Itf  the  pre- 
sent  case,  ihe  devoted  vietim  leans  over  her  watering-pan, 
and  admhres  bis  sinewy  limbs,  gracefnlly  and  freely  exhibit*- 
ed  beoeath  the  scanty  covering  of  ttie  regimental  philabeg 
—bis  spiriied  style  of  floiirishing  a  sixpenny  rattan— -the 
knowing  cock  of  bis  eye— -and  the  readiness  of  his  retorts 
— *and  alas !  reflects  not  how  often,  and  how  fatally,  the 
same  fittcinations  may  bave  been  practised  before — 

KoB  $olm  compHM  aritt  adnlteri 
Criaefl,  et  summ  vestiba»  illitum 
Miratai  regalesque  cultas. 

Ify  perfaapSy  a  shoemaker,  or  any  other  common  mechanic, 

bappens  to  pass  the  group,  he  is  sure  to  be  made  the  butt 

of  their  wit;  and,   in  fact,   appears  but  a  poor  sneaking 

devil  fbr  the  time,  although  perhaps  be  treated  them  wiih 

Cards  and  cream  on  Sunday  last.    Even  a  gendeman's  ser- 

vant  Agares  to  disadvantage — his  showy  livery  canoot  rival 

the  regaUs  culixis — ^and  a  lamp-Iighter  is  execrable,  and  fit 

only  to  be  shuddered  at  by  these  fine  ladies.    Bat,  as  I  said 

before,  the  devoted  vietim  thinks  only  of  bim  in  scarlet; 

and  wbile  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  sink  into  her  ears,  the 

river  appears  to  flow  more  smoothly  than  it  ever  did  before; 

and  the  fields  to  look  fresher  than  ever  summer  could  make 

them.    She  remembers  the  day,  when  the  news  of  tbe  glo- 

rioos  18th  of  June  arrived — the  enthusiasm  with  which  her 

master  read  aloud  the  newspaper  at  the  breakfast  table— 

the  green  branches  that  adorned  tbe  streets  during  the  fore- 

noon — and  the  charming  daizle  of  the  Windows,  when  she 

walked  out  to  see  the  Illumination  in  the  evening.    The  re- 

merobrance  of  all  these  fine  things  rushes  brigbt  upon  her 

fancy — and  having  once  more  surveyed  the  strapping  cor- 

poral  from  head  to  foot,  her  fate  is  determined. 

Those  of  the  damsds  engaged  in  the  actaal  occupation  of 
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washing  tbeir  lineo^  were  also  wortfay  of  some  noäcei  <yn 
account  of  tbe  pecoliar  way  in  wbich  they  go  abont  ffadr 
Operations. ,  The  greater  part  of  tbeir  work  is  done,  not  by 
means  of  die  bands,  bat  tb«  feet,  eacb  maiden  Standing  in 
ber  tub,  and  tbamping  beloiir  like  an  Italian  grape-treader» 
ber  Petticoats  being  käted  considerably  abov^  tbe  knee,  aod 
ber  ivory  limbs  frothed  over  balf  way  up^  with  die  ligfat 
foam  of  tbe  ocean  of  suds,  wbicb  tbeir  extremities  agitate. 
Some  migbt  tum  away  from  tbis  exposure  as  somewbat  in- 
delicate — but  I  confess  I  bad  a  pleasure  in  seeing  it-*fer  I 
consider  it  as  an  interesting  relic  of  tbe  fearless  pority  ofthe 
*olden  times.  But,  indeed,  I  tbink  a  group  of  giils  wasbing 
linen,  in  whatever  way,  is  alvrays  a  preity  spectacle,  and  re- 
vives  pleasing  ideas,  conceming  tbe  simple  fashions  of  antt- 
quity — wben  tbe  daugbters  of  kings  used  to  tbink  no  sbame 
of  asking  tbeir  father's  regal  leave  to  go  oat  and  wasb  tbeir 
own  smocksj  and  tbe  sbirts  of  tbe  princes  tbeir  brotbers-^re- 
presenting,  too,  tbe  propriety  of  majesty  itself  making  a 
clean  appearance  at  tbe  council-board.* 

Seeing  that  I  could  easiiy  amuse  myself  in  this  place,  my 
friend  left  me  to  myself,  aod  went  off  to  paj  a  visit  in  the 
town.  I  continued  my  stroll  along  tbe  breezy  banks  ofthe 
river  for  a  considerable  space — but  at  length  found  myself 
a  little  fatigued,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benched,  wiiich 
occur  every  now  and  tben  by  tbe  side  of  the  waiks.  I  bad 
not  sat  long  tili  I  perceived  a  brother  lounger  adyancing 
toward  me  from  tbe  opposite  dtrection,  in  a  meditative  atti- 
tude ;  and,  surveying  tbe  man,  I  thougbt  I  could  disttnguish 
bim  to  be  one  of  tbat  das«  of  pbilosopbical  weavers,  with 
wbicb  the  west  of  Scotland  is  known  to  be  so  pientifttlly 
stocked«    Nor  was  I  mistaken.      The  man  edged  toward 

*  TUna  ^\  oimhUtii»  h^Xiffvsu»  Mrav 
*        T>l/«Ariv,  kOwmkovt  *va  wXorä,  cfiior  äkuiuu 
'£(  ffofcfidy  wkovhuva,  tdfioi  ^cpinviifva  «noi 
Kai  Bt  voi  »T^*  loiie  |i£v&  w^rnctv  hvn 
Bwkba  ßoiAcficiv  w4ap^  xpot  eTpat*  h»ntu 
nivTC  öl  TOI  ^iAm  vXh  Iv)  ficT&po»  yty6a9iVf 
Of  09  dyutovtff,  fpQi  S*  ^TOffi  3aAI0ovfCf* 
Ol  9*  aU\  iA^mm,  n6tkgta  f fpai'  Ixemr, 

OofSBi& 


tiie  beuch,  and  sooa  to<^  bis  place  witbin  a  yard  of  me,  with 
so  air  of  infinite  composure«  Being  seated,  be  cast.  one  or 
two  sideloDg  glances  upon  me,  and  then  fixed  bis  eyes  in  a 
▼ery  speculative  atare  upon  tbe  water»  wbicb  rippled  witbin 
a  Itttle  distance  of  bis  feet— wbile  I,  on  my  part,  continued 
less  politely  to  study  bim  witb  tbe  eye  of  a  traveller  and  a 
enufiiologist.  He  was  tall  and  slender  in  bis  person,  witb  a 
bend  iorward,  acquired,  no  doubt,  tbrougb  tbe  stooping  de* 
laanded  by  bis  yocation-*-<:on8idera,bly  in-kneed  and  splay- 
footed-— but  apparently  strong  enough  and  nervoos  in  every 
part  of  bis  muscular  frame.  He  was  clad  in  a  very  respect* 
able  Short  coat  of  biue— ^a  waistcoat  of  deep  yellow  ground, 
with  tbin  purple  and  green  stripes  crossing  eacb  otber  upoa 
it«*a  pair  of  corduroy  breecbes,  unbuttoned  at  tbe  knees-x^- 
a  thick  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  banging  loosely  about  bis 
kgs— «nd  a  dark  red  coloured  cravat«  He  seemed  to  be  a 
Qian  of  aboot  fifty  years  af  age,  and  wben  be  took  off  bis 
hat  to  cool  bimself,  tbe  few  lank  bairs  wbicb  escaped  from 
below  a  small  striped  night-cap  on  tbe  top  of  bis  cranium, 
were  evidently  of  tbe  same  class  witb  tbose  of  tbe  Gbost  in 
Ibmlet— -tbe  ^*  sable  silvered."  As  to  bis  face,  its  language 
was  tbe  perfection  of  seif*important  non  chalaneu  A  bitter 
grin  of  settled  scepticism  seemed  to  be  planted  from  bis 
Bostril  on  eitber  side,  down  almtist  to  tbe  peak  of  bis  long 
unsfaorn  cbi&«->his  eye-brows  were  scanty  and  scraggy,  bot 
drawn  togetber  in  a  cynical  sort  of  knot-^and,  altogether» 
the  personage  gave  one  tbe  idea  of  a  great  dea|  of  glum 
*fthrewdness  in  a  small  way — I  sbonld  bave  mention^d  that  be 
had  a  green  apron  (tbe  symbol  of  bis  trade)  wrapjied  about 
bis  laiddle,  beneath  bis  upper  garment — and  that  be  beid  a 
Homlier  of  <he  Edinburgh  Review,  twisted  hard  in  bis  left 
band«  ''  This  is  a  bot  day,  friend,"  said  I,  willing  to  enter 
a  little  into  conversation«  Tbe  fellow's  features  involunta- 
lily  relazed  tbemselves  a  little  on  tbe  greeting,  and  be  an- 
swered  very  civilly,  "  Middling  warm,  sir — YeMl  have  been 
taking  a  walk  V^ — ^«  I  have,"  said  I,  ^'  and  I  am  glad  I  caroe 
this  way,  for  I  tbink  tbe  town  looks  better  from  wbere  we 
are  tban  any  wbere  eise  1  have  been/' — ^•*  Ye'U  be  only  a 
atnogeri  sir  ?*— Indeed,  I  migbt  bave  kennM,  by  your  lan- 
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g^e^s  ye  wiere  fra  the  Soutb.''    ^*  1  only  came  to  Gkigow 

two  days  ago,"  said  I.-^^  Glasgow's  a  very  grand  ceety 

noo,  sir— «  very  graad  ceety — there  is  no  the  like  o't  in 

Scolland  hooever.    I  have  seeo  Manchester  in  my  time,  but 

Glasgow  clean  dings  baith  it  and  Edinbargh,  and  l  believe 

it  does  most  places — ^we've  a  noble  Situation  bere,  sir— a 

pretty  river,  navigable  tjuite  np  to  the  Broomielaw,  for 

sloops,  brigSi  and  gabbarts,  and  it  might  be  made  passable 

quite  up  to  Hamilton,  but  the  folk  here  are  keen  to  keep  it 

to  themselYes — and  it^s  natural  it  should  be  «ae»"— <^  The 

weaiher  is,  in  generali  very  wet  here^ibouts  ?''  said  J;  "y<m 

have  very  seklom  any  such  strctch  of  dry  weather  as  the 

present'^ — ^  Very  selddm,  sir ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  doot- 

ed  whether  it  is  not  lucky  it  is  sae — the  agriculturist,  no 

question,  is  against  the  lang  ive(  ts,  but  the  commerciai  in* 

lerest  is  uppermogt  here,  sir ;   and  wbat  wad  come  of  the 

Monkiand  Canal,  tbink  ye,  if  we  bad  not  a  perpetoal  driasle 

tokeep  the  Springs  running  ?  There*s  reason  for  a'  tbing,  sir 

— if  folk  could  see  it/^ — ^^  Is  that  tbe  last  number  of  the 

Revit  w,  friend  V'  seid  I,  **  has  il  just  come  out  ?»'— "  It  in 

tbe  last  number^  sir,  bnt  it  id  not  just  come  oot*<-l  ken  not 

how  it  is,  but  allbo'  Vve  gane  every  other  moming  to  the 

leebrary,  Vve  never  been  able  to  get  a  band o't  tili  yestreea 

.^and  noothat  I  have  gotten  it — I  tbink  not  that  muckleoH 

— it's  very  dricgA."— **  DrtegÄ,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sonry  I 

donH  just  understand  you-— whatVthe  meaning  of  the  word, 

friend,  if  yoo  please  ? — ^I  am  bat  a  new  comer,  aod  donH 

yet  understand  the  Scots  quite  so  well  as  I  could  wish.'*«^ 

<^  Troth,"  cried  the  fellow,  witb  a  most  gracious  tnrile,  ^  it's 

nae  wonder  after  a^  ye  shuid  not  tak  me  up— -ane's  sae  raedde 

in  the  babit  of  conversing  witb  people  that  knows  naethiag 

bat  Scots,  that  ane  really  forgets  wbat  ane  says  wben  ane 

meets  witb  a  stranger.    Dtiegh,  ye  see,  means  justa  kiod  o^ 

mixtare  of  dryness  and  dreariness,  like  a  lang  road  atween 

twa  brick  walls  or  sae — ^the  Review's  sairly  fallen  oiF-*b«t 

they  say  Jefirey's  sae  muckle  ta^en  up  witb  the  law  that  he 

has  little  time  for  thae  tbings  by  what  be  nsed  to  have-— and 

Horneri  be's  gane — ^he  was  a  fine  lad — ^weel  worüi  the  haii 

bang  o'them— his  repoit  on  die  bullion  always  seeraed  to 
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me  lo  be  a  maisterlj  performatice*  But  we  have  aye  Harry 
BrpughaiiH-aod,  under  cOTrection,  we  have  Sir  Francis 
Burdetty  3ir,  whicb  is  better  still*  He's  the  puir  man's 
friend — ^I  would  to  God  that  chap  war  whare  he  suld  beJ' 
*^*^  Sir.Fraiicis,''  said  I»  "  is  certaioly  a  very  elegant  Speaker 
**-«nd,  I  believe*  a  very  well-u^aning  gentleman — ^bat  where 
would  yott  bave  bim  ?" — ^^  At  tbe  head,  sir — at  the  head  and 
the  beim — there^s  no  salvation  for  Britain  unless  Burdett  get 
bis  way — there'll  soon  be  a  doQncome  wi^  aome  folk — and 
tbat  wuU  be  seen.'' — '<  Are  the  weavers  hereaboats  discon- 
tented  with  the  present  State  of  tbings  in  general  ?''  said  I ; 
<<or  are  yoa  singular  in  your  optnions  about  political  mat* 
ters  ? — I  have  beard  a  great  deal  of  the  men  of  your  profes* 
lion  in  this  neigbbourbood — and  I  see  I  have  not  been  roisin- 
lormedr  Someyears  ago^  several  Glasgow  and  Paisley  weavers 
were  examined  befbre  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  got 
great  credit  fiur  tbe  appearance  they  made." — ^*  Troth,"  re« 
pUed  my  friend,  ^*  tbere's  no  question  the  maist  feck  o'  us  are 
a  Ittüe  Ul-pleased  with  tbe  gate  things  are  ganging -^but  as 
yon  say,  sir,  tbe  operatives  here  are  a  tolerably  well-in« 
fiMPined  clasfr^— we  tak  a  philosophical  view  of  what's  gann 
0D-*4nit  we  have  nane  of  your  rampaging  Lnddite  gowks 
hsycawa.  Na^  na — ^we  bad  a  braw  lessonin  the  ninety-three, 
and  it  wiU  no  be  fbrgotten  in  a  hurry — ^let  me  teil  you  that, 
flir.  We  bave  an  auld  Scotch  saying— ^Ae  kumt  baim  dreads 
ikeßre^  Bot,  as  Danvid.  Hume  says,  honest  man, — ^there's 
HO  resistiag  tbe  g^^ral  progress  of  opinion*  Tbe  march  of 
inteUect  will  carry  a'  before  it,  sir.  But  I'm  verry  sorry  to 
8ee  the  Review  fallm  away ;  it  was  a  great  waipon  ance,  and 
itis  asair  pity  to  see  tbe  edge  a£"  *'  Works  of  that  kind," 
Said  I,  "  are  subject  to  ups  and  downs,  as  well  as  ministries 
and  goveiiimenlS'*-4be  Review  mighteasily  be  revived  surely 
— there  is  no  want  of  ability  in  Scodand."  "  We're  muckle 
baholdeii  to  you,  I'm  sure,*'  said  be,  with  another  still 
nveeier  smile— ^^I  believe  it  is  pretty  weel  acknowledged  noo 
tbat  Ibis  is  tbe  country  for  abeelity;  and  yet  I  suppose  it  is 
>io  sae  mockle  ony  natural  superiority  on  oor  part,  but  just 
<Hur  edoeation  that  lifts  us  so  much  above  our  neighbours.  I 
liQow  wbat  the  State  of  the  Eoglisb  nation  is  mysell— I  once 
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wroQght  the  mM  of  twa  yeafs  witb  M^aiBe  and  Con^aqrf 
10  Manchester."  ^'You  bave  all  the  advantage,"  saidl 
"  of  being  taaght  to  read  aad  write— that  is  a  ^Teat  blessh^^ 
fbr  wliicfa  you  are  obliged  to  your  Crk."  ^*  Te  have  men- 
ttooed  tbe  f^atest  of  oor  oUigaüoi»  to  it  witb  whicih  I  am 
ac4|aaiiited-^it  wad  be  weel,  in  my  mtnd,  if  ParocfauJ 
Scbools  were  a'  the  kirk  estaUishment  in  Scotland.  "  Yoa 
are  a  Dissenter,  I  suppo^  ?"  said  I. — ^^  No,  troly/'  was  his 
answer— ^^  tbere  would  be  few  Secedws,  if  a  body  cared  as 
litde  abottt  thae  things  as  I  do.  But  the  worU  wiO  become 
enlightened  bit  by  bit  Dauvid  Home  faas  weel  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  resisting  the  silent  progress  of  opunon,  Wkat 
think  yoU|  sir, .  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe  perlectibility  of  the 
species  ^'  "  In  tnith,  friend/'  said  I,  *'  that  is  a  point  on 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any  very  det^mi- 
nate  opinion ;  bot  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  beloog  to  any 
of  tbe  dissenting  bodies  here.  Ton  go  to  cbnrch«  dien,  I 
sappose,  in  spite  of  any  of  your  litde  objections  to  the  es* 
tabUshment."  '*  Objections ! — Lord  bless  you,  ur,  I  bave 
nae  objections  to  the  cbarcfa ;  in  the  present  State  of  things, 
I'm  persuaded  the  kirk  is  as  good  as  any  tfaing  that  coold  be 
^  put  in  its  place — and  I'm  far  froni  being  clear  tfiat  it  wookl 
do  to  want  some  religious  establishment  for  some  time  to  come 
j^L — ^If  poor  Thomas  Paine  had  been  spared — bot  peiiiaps 
•— (taking  bimself  up)*-pe]iiap  ye  may  be  of  anotb»  way 
of  tbinking ;  I  wish  to  say  nothi^g  unceevil,"  added  he,  with 
a  most  condescending  grin, — "  I  hope  I  shaU  always  respecf 
the  prejudices  of  my  fellow-cidsens-^they  are  notto  be  trifled 
with,  howeirer  erroneous."— "  My  good  friend,"  said  I,  '*  do 
not  put  yourself  into  any  alarm ;  I  assure  yoa  my  ftelings 
are  in  no  dangen  I  am  to  snppose  that  you  don't  make  a 
practice  of  going  to  church«  Does  not  that  iq>pear  singulaff 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  give  offence  to  tbe  m^ority  ^' 
''  Troth,"  said  he,  "  to  teil  you  the  piain  fiitt,  I  would  not 
be  so  very  heeding  about  the  miyority  oot  of  doors— bot  m 
person  of  a  liberal  tum  in  my  line  of  life,  cannot  always  be 
quite  sure  of  peace  m  his  own  house  and  faooi&  The  wonea, 
says  Hume,  were  always  the  ehief  friends  of  every  siqienrti- 
tion,  and  so  I  find  it  sir,  and  that  in  my  own  fiimily.    Vm 
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an  ftuld  mither,  sir,  a  guid  body  too,  in  her  way,  tbal  keiBps 
me  in  per&ct  hett  water.  I  cannot  bring  in  Sandy  Spreuilf 
and'Jamie  Jamieson,  and  one  or  two  more  fiiends,  to  talk 
oirer  a  few  philosopbical  topics  ob  a  Sabbath-  at  e'en-^but 
we're  worried^-K^Iean  worried— -with  the  anld  wife's  bergin 
abont  infidelity  and  scoffing-^and  sie  like ;— wfay,  it^s  only 
Martinmafl  was  a  year,  tbat  wben  I  was  reading  a  passage 
from  the  Review,  she  gnippit  the  book  fairiy  oot  of  my  handt 
and  had  it  at  die  back  o'  the  coal,  and  in  a  low,  before  ye 
could  say  Jaek  Robinson^^but  I  bear  with  a'  that^-^as  for  the 
burns,  I  find  it  absointely  necessary  to  aUow  her  to  tak  her 
ain  way  wi'  them.  Pair  things,  they'll  get  light  in  time."-^ 
*'  I  think  yon  mentioned  tbat  yoo  get  the  Edinburgh  Review 
fironi  a  public  library,"  said  I,  **  pray  what  sort  öf  a  library  is 
it— «and  how  are  these  things  nianaged  amoäg  yon  here  ?"— 
'<  Oh-— just  in  a  small  way,  no  doubt,  as  suits  onr  means— 
bttt  we  have  a  pretty  c(^ection  in  onr  library  noo-^we're  aye 
en  theincrease— even  in  the  warst  timesofa'weneverwonkl 
hear  of  parting  with  onr  books— we  have  David  Hnme's 
£ssays,  and  several  vohnnesof  bis  Histories—we  have  Adam 
Smith — and  liockeon  the  Human  Understanding— ^and  Vol- 
taire's  Novel»— and  hord  Lauderdaie's  Inquiry*— and  the 
Pleasores  ot  Hope — and  Tannahill's  Poems — the  Qjueen's 
Wake—- and  Struthers— ^nd  Robin  Bums,  that's  worth  a' 
the  poets  thatever  tried  the  trade,  in  my  humble  mind — ^and 
we  have  very  nearly  a  comjdete  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedta— 
and  we  have  the  Edinbui^  Review  from  die  very  beginning 
boond  up,  all  but  the  three  last  numbers — and,"  added  he, 
uQking  bis  voice— *^  we  have  twa  copies  of  the  Age  of  Rea* 
son— and  a  gay  wheen  odds  and  ends  besides,  that  we  would 
not  fiatin  have  ony  body  see  but  oorsells^^ut  I'm  sure,  sir,  an 
intelligent  stranger  like  you  might  see  our  puir  collection,  if 
yott  would  do  us  the  favour  to  look  at  it." — ^*  I  am  very 
mach  yonr  debtor,"  said  I — *^  and  have  you  no  meetings  of 
a  regtilarkind  to  discuss  the  subjecis  of  ali  your  reading  f^ 
~"Why,  yes,"  he  said;  "we  are  pretty  regnlar  in  the 
Winter  time-— the  Sabbath  nights  for  ordiaary— and  as  ibr 
simmer,  we  commonly  take  a  walk  to  Ruglen,  four  or  five 
of  U8|  and  have  a  quiet  cmck  during  sermon  time  at  auM 
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Jock  Blair's — Um  thae  was  in  troaUe  lang  with  Thomas 
Moir^— he  keeps  a  pubUc  «there  doo." 

I  wQold  gladly  have  pFolonged  the  convenation  a  little 
iaitbei^  bul  I  heard  the  hoar  at  wluch  I  was  angaged  soanded 
4eep  and  hollow  from  the  böge  dook  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
wbich  all  the  miiior  horologes  of  the  city  made  ready  rev- 
ponie  in  tbdr  various  tooes  nf  sbffilfaiess  and  clamoiir.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  bid  the  weaver  good  bye-««nd  to  make 
ibe  best  of  my  way  to  my  hotel,  and  from  thence  to  Mr. 
——-'s.  What  a  sad  pictore  is  here  of  the  State  of  these  con- 
ceited  creatures !  Tmly,  I  wonid  hope  this  fasbion  of  super- 
ficial infidelity  may  not  be  fiaur  from  going  out  ahogether, 
now  it  has  got  so  very  low  down  in  the  scale.  Aßer  I  had 
walked  a  good  many  paces  toward  the  city,  I  looked  back 
to  the  bench  where  I  had  been  sitting,  and  could  scarcely 
contain  my  laughter,  when  I  saw  the  disciple  of  David  Hume 
sitting  with  bis  arms  foided  solemnly  upon  bis  breast,  drowned, 
apparently,  to  the  very  edge  of  bis  greasy  night-cap,  in 
some  of  the  same  profoond  meditations  from  which  my  in- 
trosion  had  for  a  little  space  witbdrawn  him. 


P.M. 


LETTER  LXX. 

TO   FERDINAND   AUOUSTUS    P0TTS|   ESQ. 
Clarendon  Hotel,  Bond-Street 

It  was  with  great  sorrow,  I  assnre  yoa,  my  dear  Potts, 
diat  I  found  by  your  last  letter  that  you  are  again  laid  up 
with  an  attack  of  yonr  old  complaint.  From  yonr  descrip- 
tion  of  the  symptons,  I  apprehend  no  danger,  but  still  yoa 
cannot  be  loo  cautioosi  and  I  recommend  yon  to  take  particif 
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lar  cftt»  of  y^rnndf  for  a  menlii  or  t#o  af  least  I  WiA  tu 
6od  I  faad  jroa  under  my  hands.  I  am  quile  sore  I  kooir 
yqnr  comlttatioa  better,  and  could  eare  yoa  sooner  thaii  any 
ather practitUmer^-^Wbat  isevea Mr.  Ciine^  with  au  Ut  ge^ 
nmS}  to  me,  tliat  baw  known  j^oa  ever  nnce  yöu  bad  Ihe 
Bitadegf 

The  trutb  is,  my  good  lad,  tbat,  after  all,  you  bave  need  of 
vety  Utile  beyond  what  nature  puts  ia  your  own  power-«- 
but,  my  dear  Potts^  do  take  good  care  of  yourself,.!  beg  of 
you«  Do  pöt  proceed  in  tfae  pld  cöurses,  my  good  felloiy,— 
do  not  drink  such  enormous  quantities  of  Vauxball  puacb  at 
night,  Dor.  smoak  so  many  segars  at  tbe  Cyder  CeUar,  uor 
guzzle  so  much  Burton  ale  at  tbat  bouse  in  Ilenrietta  Street| 
tior  make  a  point  of  swallowing  as  much  flip  as  would  swim 
a  goose  at  tbe  Shades,  nor  ^ive  such  liberal  Orders  for  Cham- 
pagne at  the  Cheshire,  nor  discuss  such  a  quantity  of  gio 
twist  at  the  Blue  P.osts^  and  the  One  Tun,  nor  go  so  often 
to  that  vile  alley  than  runs.  between  King  Street,  and  Fall 
Mall;  norsit.solate  at  Roubel's.  In  a  word,  you  must  re- 
member  that  tbe  indiscretions  pf  a  day  are  sometimes  paid 
for  by  tbe  sufferyigs  of  years»  Do,  now»  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  I  baye  po  doubt  that  my  physic,  and  yonr  own  so«* 
briety,  will  soon  make  a  man  of  you  again. . 

I  am  glad,  bowever,  to  find  that  the  arguments  I  employ- 
ed  in  my  former  letter,  to  induce  you  to  visit  Scotland,  hav^ 
not  whdly  failed  of  their  eflect  But  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  move  in  so  eztended  a  circle  of  society,  that  you 
seem  rather  dubious  wbetber  you  could  easily  reconcile 
yo^rself  to  tbe  more  limited  one,  to  which  in  ^tds  country 
you  would  necessarily  be  confined.  You  are  clearly  ua- 
wOliDg  to  curtail  the  sphere  of  your  attractions  from  ten 
thonsand  people  to  three  hundred,  and  imagine  that  those 
blandi§bineuts  wbich  havaprocored  you  tbe  character  of  a 
man  of  fasbion  at  Almack's,  would  be  utterly  tbrown  away 
whea  displayed  to  a  small  set  of  female  Sawneys  in  the 
George  Street  Assembly  Rooms  of  Edinburgh.    Believe  me 
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tfiere  is  more  vaoity  than  soand  reason  in  tfa»  aiitiei|iati(l 
objection,  as  I  shaB  very  briefly  demoostrate*    Yoa  renieiii- 
her,  threc  yeaw  ago,  how  we  walked  thc  Gallery  of  tbe 
Louvre  (then  in  its  glory)  logedier,  and  ezfiresaed  our  ail- 
miration  of  the  most  strikiDg  beauties  vfaich  there  feil  nnd«r 
our  Observation.    I  say  the  moit  fttrikjng  beanties,  beeanae 
tt  was  only  those  wbicb  we  had  then  eitfaer  time  or  incKna- 
lion  to  remark.    We  gaced  with  reverence  on  the  miglicy 
Works  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  DomemcUno,  and  Michael  Aä- 
gelo,  because  much  of  the  excdlence  of  these  great  artists  k 
perhaps  too  glaring  and  prominent  to  be  overteoked  even  by 
the  fnost  casaal  and  ignorant  observer.    Bat  how  many  of  the 
tnost  exquisite  masterpieces  of  art,  of  the  most  transcendc&t 
Works  of  genius,  did  we  pass  over  Hke  so  rauch  waste  paper. 
How  many  fine  Guidos  and  Corregios,  how  many  Claudes 
and  Pousinsy  did  we  gaze  on,  with  as  much  indifierence  as  we 
do  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Boar  in  Fleet  Street,  or  the  SwaQ  with 
iwo  necks  in  Fetter  lane  ?— paintings  with  wUch,  our  eyes 
undazzled  by  so  extensive  and  briUiant  acollection,  weconld 
not  choose  but  have  dwdt  upon  with  admiration  and  deligltt 
A  fine  man,  my  dear  Potts,  is  lihe  a  fine  picture.*  To  be 
Seen  to  advantage,  he  should  be  seen  alone ;  at  au  eventSy'h^ 
should  never  be  surrounded  with  tivals  qnite  as  beautifid  and 
brilliant  as  himself.    The  centre  diämond  (and  if  s  a  very  fine 
one)  of  your  grandmother's   ring,  whatever  admiration  it 
may  attract  on  your  finger,  would  pass  quite  unnoticed  if 
transferred  to  the  necklace  of  Mrs.  Long  Wellesley.    At  pre- 
sent  the  young  ladies  at  the  Opera  and  Almack's  regard  yoo 
with  the  most  mortifying  spirit  of  indifierence.    But  only 
make  your  entri  in  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and  I  wiU  bet  you 
two  to  one,'  either  in  fires,  tens,  poneys  or  hundreds,  tbat 
the  box  in  which  yon  are  seated  will  form  preciseiy  the  point 
to  which  all  the  opera-glasses  of  die  Scottish  spmsters  wü! 
be  immediately  directed. 

Another  piece  of  advice  which  I  have  often  gtven.yon  b^ 
fore,  but  which  I  cannot  help  once  more  eamestly  repesit* 
ing,  is — ^to  get  married.  It  was  all  very  wdl  to  laugfa  at 
these  things,  as  we  used  to  do  some  ten  or  fifteen  yeais  ago ; 
tat  we  are  all  getting  on,  Potts,  and  dopend  upon  st,  if  yon 
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alknr  odier  teii  years  to  dip  over  your  siagle  blessedoess, 
yoa  will  iiot&id  it  so  very  easy  a  matter  to  noose  yoanelf  to 
advaatage.  The  tiath  ib,  I  have  a  fine  boxom  widow  (and, 
wkhout  flaltevy,  yöa  aie  just  the  man  for  a  widow)  in  my 
eye  fk>v  you*  Sbe  U  jost  aboat  your  own  age,  with  a  fine 
laognisbing  pair  of  black  eye»,  and  a  fortune  of  thirty-thou«- 
sand  pouncU,  besidee  a  large  sngar  plantalion  in  Trinidad* 
Her  bmband  only  lorvived  the  honey*moon  about  a  fort- 
aight  $-— ftbe  was  a  most  inconsolabie  widow  fi>r  maoy  montbs, 
and  still  continaes  lo  wear  weeds  for  the  **  dear  defuoct.''  I 
bave  oAen  heard  yon  aay  you  liked  a  high-spirited  wonmn, 
and  express  mach  contempt  for  those  *'  däll  domestic  drodges," 
as  yoo  call  tbem,  who  are  contented  to  sit  pacifically  at  homc^ 
making  puddings  or  daming  stockiogs  for  their  hasbands. 
I  assore  yoa,  you  shall  have  no  such  complaint  to  charge  on 
Ifrs*  F-— *-,  who,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  with  such  a 
bnsband,  she  will  have  too  mach  good  seose  to  attempt  to 
wear  the  breeches,  yet  is  altogetber  too  well  infehned  of  her 
.rights  not  to  stick  op  for  her  own.  The  mode  of  my  be» 
Coming  acqaainted  with  her  is  too  sing^ular  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence«  When  sitting  qniedy  at  breakfast,  with  my  firieod 
^Mr.  W  ,  at  the  Hotel,  we  were  soddenly  alarmed  with 
the  most  dreadfal  outcries  fixmi  a  neighbouriag  bouse.  On 
mnniag  oHt  to  asoertain  thdr  orig^n,  we  found  them  to  pn^- 

eeed  from  Mrs.  F ^  who  it  appeared  had  broken  her  leg 

by  an  over-«xertion  in  the  act  of  kicking  an  impodent  foot- 
man  down  stairs.  I  immediately  made  an  offer  of  my  pro- 
fessional skill,  which  was  thaokfully  accepted,  and  thus  had 
n^tny  opportnnities  of  improving  my  acquaintaoce  with  the 
agreeable  widow  With  such  a  fine  high  temper  as  she  bas, 
I  shoald  be  almost  afiraid  to  recommend  her  to  any  friend 
bot  yon  for  a  wife.  Bat  yoo  are  not  a  man  to  be  henpeck- 
ed,  and  I  have  no  doobt  will  soon  accuston^  her  to  the  bit, 
and  pot  her  in  proper  training.  If  yoo  mean  to  run  for  the 
plate,  yon  most  Start  immediately— no  tune  to  be  lost  Fier« 
jhMi  f  ajnen^ 

Thb  letter,  as  you  may  observe  by  the  date,  (if  there  is 
ene,)  is  written  from  the  Bock's-head  Inn,  Glasgow,  a  capi- 
tal  hoaset  which  I  b^  leave  to  recornmend  to  yoor  paira- 
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nage,  shouM  yoii  ever  vitfit  tbis  cicy.     I  begi»  to  tUnk  00 

friend  Tom's  nKNie  of  chooshig  a  hotel  ig  not  a  bad  4IMw 

HiB  seleetionugeBerally  regalated  by  the  w^ight  and  diineii* 

sioBS  of  the  ^KffBrent  bosis,  well  judging,  tbat  the  landloitl 

wlk>  «zhiUts  the  tnost  unquestionabk  mark«  of  good4ivkig 

in  bk  own  person,  is  the  mdst  likely  to  afibrd  it  0  his  gaesii. 

On  tbis  principle  of  choke,  I  apprebeod  tbe  Bock'«  biead  It 

entitled  to  a  preference  over  most  boases  of  entertainmenc  im, 

tbe  kingdom.    The  precise  weight  of  Mn.  Jardine,  the  land* 

lady,  I  certainly  do  not  pretead  to  know,  and  certainly  ba» 

lieve  it  to  be  «omething  ander  tbat  of  the  Darbam  Ox.    But 

the  sise  and  rotnndity  of  her  penon  so  greatly  exceed  4l« 

nmal  dimensions  of  the  baman  frame,  tbat  were  they  sub» 

jecied  to  the  role  of  arithmetic,  entitled,  Mentwaäon  of  So^ 

lids^  I  am  very  sare  tbe  result  wonld  be  sometbing  extraofdi* 

aary.    Her  jollity  and  good  hamour,  bowever,  nak^  her  a 

nniversal  favourite ;  and  I  can  bear  witness  tbat  her  inmales 

have  no  cause  to  complain  eitber  of  bad  cheer  or  wanc  of 

attention.    I  flatter  mysetf  I  stand  pretty  irell  in  her  good. 

graces ;  and,  in  conseqnence,  am  frequently  invited  to  eat  a 

red-kerring  in  the  -back  parfonr,  and  take  a  ghss  00t  of  wfaat 

she  call»  her  ain  boiüe.    Tbe  bottle  contains  not  the  worst^ 

ftuff  in  the  world,  I  assure  you.    It  is  excelleot  BoFgnlMiy, 

and  the  red  herring  commonly  tums  out  to  be  a  snperb  chop 

en  papiUote. 

Alas !  ray'dear  Potts,  what  frail  and  inconsistent  creatoKS 
we  are.  Even  I,  who  commeoced  tbis  lettor  witb  preachmg 
tetnperance  and  sobriety,  am  at  tbis  moment  laboaring  nndcr 
a  most  intolerable  head^ache,  from  bavmg  last  night  b«a 
too  copious  in  my  Bbations.  The  fact  is,  I  dined  yesterday 
witb  one  of  the  great  civic  powers  of  tbe  city,  and  instead 
of  sticking  to  ray  usnal  beverage,  was  fool  enough  to  com- 
mute  it  for  a  treacfaerous  and  detestable  iiquor  cailed  Gla^ 
gow  punch.  Although  I  bad  frequently  met  witb  it,  yet  I 
bad  never  been  tempted  to  partake  of  it  before ;  and  seduced 
by  its  cool  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  quite  ignorant  of  its  de>- 
leterions  effects, 

''Ob,  I  did  quaTnotwisely,  bat  too  well/* 
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M^tlie  State  at  my  head  and  stomach  (bis  moroiDg  can  weH 
leilify,  Anidst  the  ago^ea it  opcsasioned«  Icould  not hdf 
mBUBatiag  od  ib»  kindnets  and  Kberaiity  mtk  wbich  Natni« 
accommodates  hcar  gifti  to  the  wants  of  her  differentchUdraXi 
Not  only  bas  she  bevtotwed  a  face  o(  brats  oo  the  lawyei^ 
and  ft  tbroat  of  brasft  'en  the  mob  prator;  but,  by  the  beard 
of  Esetilapiiifi^I  reälly  cumot  heip  sweaiiDg) — 6he  most 
have  gmn  bowels  of  brass  to  the  Glasgov  punch  driokc». 
Oll  no  oiber  prmctplecaii  the  enomoiis  qaaotities  of  pancb, 
whieh  the  nadve$  here  swallow  wtth  impnnity,  be  accounted 
fbr.  For  Godsake,  Potts,  profit  by  my  experieace,  an4  if 
yoa  eTer  visit  this  cky,  donoC  allow  a  drop  of  itto  pass  your 
throat'  So  will  you  escape  those  complicated  tortores  whieh 
I  aas  now  compeliad  to  endurew  The  .peaance  under  which 
I  grean,  is  oneof  a  totally  new  description — it  wants  a  Dame 
^eveo  in  my  copions  vocabulary  of  Deipoosophisoi«  It  does 
not  iD  the  least  resemble  the  dry  hosky  agODies  witb  which 
the  sina  of  the  tqo  profuse.  port*bibber  are  visited  in  the 
monuDg— -still  less  does  it  elaini  any  kindred  witb  the  mad 
delirioas  diiriness*  which  follows  the  delightful  excitation  of 
mingled  champagoe,  greeD  tea,  and  £au  de  Ganisse,  in  the 
Jäegent's  punch-— no,  nor  yet  has  it  any  of  the  same  features 
witb  tbe  drunkenness  of  gin-twist  and  tobacco,  the  leaden 
penance  of  tbe  bowels  of  Mynbeer.  It  is  a  new  species-*— 
Oh,  never  may  it  be  naturalized  in  Cardigan !  An  intoler- 
able,  gripin^,  rending, '  shivering  pausea  within-— cold  feet 
and  a  bnming  brow— dim  eyes— *parched  lips-— and  trembling 
fingerfr— (ecce  Signum!) — ^these  are  a  few  of  tbe  conse« 
quencea  of  the  enlightened  hospitality  of  Glasgow.  Yet  you 
see  all  this  does  not  prevent  me  from  tbinking  on  your-  still 
more  desolate  condidon^— and  endeavouring,  so  far  as  my 
afailitiee  permity  to  contribute  sometbing  to  beguile  tbe  tedium 
of  your  couch  in  tbe  Clarendon. 

If  you  can  only  resist  the  fascinations  of  this  poisonous 
liqnor,  (which,  indeed,  I  admit  to  be  very  great,)  there  is 
no  doubt  you  may  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Glasgow  very  plea- 
santly,  when  you  make  out  yonr  expedition  to  tbe  North — 
which,  of  a  truth,  I  now  expect  you  will  do  ere  many 
«iODtbs  elapse.    You  will  bave  to  do  with  a  sort  of  people 
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qoite  as  original  as  tfaeir  liquor — and  I  am  hapj^y  to,say  fiv 
more  barmlessy  altbongfa,  perhaps,  noi  at  fint  qiute  so  As* 
ciaating  as  tfaat  is.  Ton  oeed  not  stand  in  the  smaliest  o^ 
prehensioo  of  wearytng  or  eshausting  their  kiadness.  £ve- 
ry  day  yoo  will  receive  at  least  half-a-docea  aew  inintaäoiis 
•—and  i£  yon  wiere  to  probng  yoitr  sfay  for  a  twelvemontb» 
I  am  persuaded  you  woidd  eiperience  no  sort  of  dinümitioa 
ist  tbe.£ervour  of  tbeir  bospitality.  I  myseU^  who  havebeon 
bere  ooly  for  ihree  ör-  fonr  days,  can  already  clakn  acqnaiat* 
ance  widi  some  tbree  or  fo«r  dozen  of  the  prime  oaes  of  tlic 
plyce*  I  am  engaged — (in  case  I  remain  bere  longer  than  k 
is  likely  I  shall)-— to  dinner  and  sapper  every  day  for  m 
month  to  come.  The  ladies  sbare  in  the  enthusiasm — and 
one^*-tbe  very  princess  of  the  Ban^ian  among  these  boor» 
geoises — gaye  a  ball  the  other  evening,  prindpally,  as  she 
gave  me  to  uoderstand,  in  hononr  of  your  homUe  servani. 
If  sach  be  tbeir  reception  of  the  piain  Peter  Morris,  in  bis 
old  long-bai^ked  brown  coat  and  black  silk  breeehes — tbiok 
what  wonld  be  the  seal  with  which  the  same  individnak 
would  hail  the  appearance  of  the  dashing  Bir.  Potts— ^ 
Potts — as  fine  as  the  onited  skiU  of  Blake— Stalle— Binck- 
ley — ^and  Hoby,  can  make  bim.  ^ 

I  woold  give  ten  gaineas— poor  as  I  am— to  see  you 
make  yoor  debut  in  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  either  oo  foot 
in  the  centre  of  the  paoe— or  shaving  its  edge  with  the  glowi» 
ing  wheels  of  yonr  tilbury.  Grood  Heavens !  what  a  stir  yom 
wonld  create  among  the  usnal  freqoenters  of  that  pldbeian 
promenade !  What  a  treat  it  wonld  be  to  see  the  chaotic  fer- 
mentation  of  wonder,  curiosity,  admiration,  and  envy,  in 
the  i^ountenances  of  the  gaiers  l  What  a  dimness  of  eefipee 
the  first  emerpng  of  your  star  wonld  scatter  over  all  the 
present  Inminaries  of  this  neither  horiton !  How  vain  wooid 
be  their  attempts !  Ho#  ineifectoal  tbeir  a^Hrations !  The 
wbole  Dandyism  of  this  Nothem  Manchester  wonld  wilfaer 
and  cmmble  into  nothing,  before  the  brilUancy  of  the  mi^- 
ror  of  truth— 4be  swing  of  the  genuine  beau ! 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  your  triumph  wonld  be  one  es 
which  yon  migbt  have  mnch  cause  to  piqne  youndf— yon 
never  in  yonr  Ufe  saw  3nch  an  anrant  set  of  spooney-^preteoh 


jiefi.  In  Afir  gßitf  in  tfae  fim  place— 4faejr  bear  no  tesea^ 
blttice  to  aoy  olher  set  of  human  beings  I  ever  met  mth, 
«id  beocefortfa  I  am  coiifident  I  sball  recognisei  by  means 
of  it|  a  Glasgow  man  qiiite  as  easily  as  I  would  a  Chinese, 
in  tbe  city  of  London.  The  lellows  are,  some  of  them,  not 
31  made,  and  If  driHed  properly,  mig^t  cut  a  tolerable  figure 
any  where;  but  it  is  impouible  to  give  you  the  least  idea  o( 
the  peciiliar  gesticuladons  of  KjKh  and  Kmb^  which  accompa*- 
ny  tbem  every  step  th^  take,  aad  scatter  deformity  over 
eivery  part  of  their  corpofeal  fabiics.  Tfaey  common]^  move 
at  a  round  swinging  trot,  witb  tbeir  arms  dallying  to  and 
fro  by  tbeir  sides,  Uke  the  eternal  penduluns  of  an  eight-<lay 
dodu  Their  legs  are  extended  every  step,  so  as  to  describe 
a  circnmference  of  a  Ibot  or  two  outwards,  before  they  touch 
the  groimd,  which  they  always  do  by  the  beel  in  the  first  in* 
stance— rising  again  from  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  with  a 
Und  of  scrape  and  jerk,  tbat  beggars  all  description  for  its 
absurdity.  I  could  sometimes  burat  with  laaghter,  Walking 
in  the  rear  of  one  of  them,  andsiwveying  at  my  leisure  the 
fine  play  of  inex|dicable  contortioos  all  over  the  rear  of  the 
moving  mass*  Among  them  there  are  9pme  egregious  pup* 
nies :  The  moit  egregious  all  seem  to  be  infected  with  a 
mania  for  sporüng-paraphemalia— >wearing  foxes  and  tally« 
ho  inacriptions  oo  their  waisicoatbattons— 4)uckskin  breecbes 
and  knee-caps — glaied  hatswith  narro.w  rims,  &ec.  &c.  with 
exactly  the  same  feelings  of  prqf>riety  which  dictate  the  miü- 
tary  swagger  and  cosuime  of  the  men-milliners  of  the  Palais 
Royal — ^their  Polish  f«rtolft^— their  dumeur  panidom-^änd 
their  maustadiet  ä  la  Joachim. 

Absurd,  however,  as  is  their  appearance  on  the  Mall,  their 
appearaace  at  the  ball  I  mentioned  was  still  more  exqoisitely 
and  inimitably  absurd.  I  have  ^een  all  kinds  of  dances^ 
fiKMn  a  minuet  at  St  James's  to  a  harvest-home  bumpkin  in 
the  bam  of  Hafod — ^bat  I  never  saw  any  thing  tbat  coold 
match  this  Glasgow  Assembly.  I  had  dined  tbat  day  very 
qnietly,  (comparatively  speaking,)  and  went^  quite  in  my 
senses ;,  bat  I  don't  beHeve  there  were  half*a-dozen  men  in  the 
room  besides,  tbat  could  be  said  to  be  witbin  ten  degrees  of 
solNriely»    The  tnUrU  of  every  new  comer  was  announced  in 
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tbe  Salh  4/a  prtimUatianSf  not  äiore  diBtittcdjr  b^  tbe  VAKt 
of  tbe  lacqaay,  ihan  hy  tbe  additioaal  iofiisioD  of  pimchp- 
steam  info  tbe  composition  of  Üie  atounphem  airaround« 
And  tbeo  faow  tbe  eyea  of  tbe  boobies  roUed  in  tbeir  beadff, 
as  tbey  staggered  np  to  die  lady  of  tbe  eveoing  to  make 
tbeir  countiDg-hoiiae  bow» !  Tbev  dregg  was  tbeiie|>iiu  idtra 
of  dazsle,  glitter,  and  tasteleanetf»  Tbeir  neckdotfaft  were 
tied  like  sbeets  about  tbeir  chimsy  cfains— >tbeur  coatt  bang 
fnun  tbeir  backs  as  if  tbey  bad  been  stolen  froni  a.wiadow  in 
Moomoatb*Street-^their  breecfaea-^^or  what  was  mmt  com« 
mon,  tbeir  troweerg, — seeiiied  to  Bit  abottt  tbeir  baoaches  irith 
die  gripe  of  a  tortaring  macbine— 4beir  eheodmru  were 
clustered  np  on  tbe  tops-of  tbeir  beads  like -so  many  ^aiüi- 
ilowers,  leaving  tbe  great  red  earg  flapping  below  »  A« 
wbole  naked  borrors  of  tbdr  bogeneu.  The  ladies  wiete  as 
fine  as  tbe  men — but  many  of  diem  were  really  pietty  cipea- 
tures,  and,  but  for  tbe  influenee  of  tbat  mascnline  coutnüi- 
aation  to  which  tbey  raust  be  so  grievausly  eiq^osed,  I 
doubt  not  soroe  of  tbem  would  have  been  charming  womea  m 
every  respect  A  fevr  seemed  to  present  a  striking  coatraet 
of  modest  loveliness  to  tbe  manners  öf  tbe  roaltittfde  bticthe 
geoeral  Impression  prodnced  by  tbeir  appearance,  was  cer» 
tainly  Very  far  from  being  a  delicate  one.  The  most  remaik- 
able  of  tbeir  pecaliarities,  ig  tbe  loudness  of  their  voieeo 
or  rather  the  free'  unrestrained  use  tbey  make  of  tfaem^^'4br 
I  give  you  my  honour,  sitting  round  the  table  at  supper»  I 
could  hear  every  word  some  of  tbem  nttered,  at  the  distaoee 
of  tbirty  feet  at  least  from  wbere  I  sat.  What  a  seene  of  in- 
mult  was  this  supper !  Tbere  was  plenty  of  exoeUent  wines 
and  excellent  disbes,  but  I  really  conid  not  get  ttaae  ta  attend 
to  tbem  with  the  least  of  my  usual  deTotion,  Here  was  ooe 
reaching  bis  arm  across  tbe  table,  and  belping  himseif  te 
sometfaiog,  with  an  accompaniment  of  jocular  eaecratmi. 
Tbere  was  anotber  bellowing  for  boiled  cabbage  aad  a  glaas 
of  Champagne,  both  in  tbe  same  breatb«  Here  was  a  yooog 
lady  eating  a  wbole  plate-fuU  of  bot  veal  citdets,  atd  taHuog 
between  every  mouthful  as  loud  as  a  can^igaer.  Tbere 
was  an  old  fat  dowager  screaming  fora  bottle  of  porter*»-or 
interchanging  rough  repartees  widi  a  biccapiog  baillie  at  liie 
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^opposite  side  oT  die  table.  What  a  rwnpM  w»  Iwral  Wfaai 
poking  at  pyes  witb  their  g^gatitic  battlemeiit»  of  criistl 
WfaatsQdden  demoKtion  of  whai  pyranikk  of  potatoes !  What 
leveliing  of  forest«  of  celery !  What  wheelng  of  regimaou 
of  decanlen !  What  a  cannouade  of  swipes!  What  a  crash 
of  teeth !  Whttt  a  datier  of  kaive» !  Old  Babel  mii^t  bave 
bete  a  joke  to  tMs  eonfiuioo  of  Sounds  1 
*  The  danciog  was  ainost  as  ooyd  a  tbing«— I  oieaa  on  the 
pan  of  the  gentkmeii — fbr  I  amist  do  ibe  ladies  tbe  justice  to 
say  that  Üiey  in  geMral  ^aaeed  well,  and  tbat  some  of  tbem 
danced  qaite  exqtiisiteljr.  Tbe  aaen  seem  to  bave  no  ide^ 
beyood  the  rodest  eonoeptkn  of  sotaetbing  like  keeping  time 
— ^-and  a  pasrioo  fer  kkking  their  legs  about  tbem,  apparently 
dictated  by  the  sanie  kiad  of  bikurity  wbich  would  bave 
pronipted  tbem  elsewbere  to  .sbyiog  of  black  bottles  against 
the  iiiaiitle*piece|-  or  a  choral  «lulatioii  of  "  bere's  to  jolly 
Baecfans !"  or,  ^*  variely  is  cbarming."  Yet  sotne  of  the  cat« 
tle — yeSy  soase  of  tbe  nost  clunisy  of  tbem  all,  bad  tbe  as- 
siHnnoe  to  attempt  a.<}iiadrille--*a  daoce  wbich  seems  to  bave 
made  still  less  progress  here  tbaa  in  Edioburgb,  for  it  ap- 
peskfed  to  be  baäed  and  applaoded  as  a  kiod  of  wonder.  Tbe 
^  moment  the  set  was  forned,  wbich  took  place  in  a  smaller 
apartmenicooiniamcatiiig  witb  the  great  danciog-room,  the 
wbole  of  tbe  compaDy  crowded  to  see  it,  and  soon  formed  a 
eomplete  serried  phalaoz  of  gaxers  all  about  the  performers. 
Nay,  such  was  tbe  enlbuaiastic  curiosity  of  some  of  the  ladies 
in  partictthur,  tbat  tb^y  did  not  scruple  to  get  upon  their  feet 
on  tbe  benches  and  so&s  all  around  the  wall — from  which 
eommandtng  Situation  there  is  no  question  they  had  a  better 
opportunky  botb  of  seeiog  and  being  seen.  At  some  of  the 
paines  in  the  dance,  tbe  agility  of  the  figurantes  was  rewarded, 
ttoi  witb  sileot  breatbings  of  admiration — but  with  loud  roars 
of  boarse.delight,  and  fiirious  clappliig  of  hands  and  drum- 
ming  of  .heek  aU  about-— oor  did  tbcse  violent  raplures  of 
approbatioo  appear  to  give  tbe  slightest  uneasiness  to  those 
in  wbose  boaoor  they  were  displayed.  In  short,  roy  dear 
Potts,  the  last  glimmpring  twilight  hour  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Ml,  wfaen  the  dregs  of  civic  finery  gesticulatc,  as  is  thetr 
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üffB  ftod  i^asorf)   betieatfa  (he  dying  chandeliers   io  the 
ISgyptiaD  Hall — even   that  horrible  honr  is  notbing  to  the 
eeotral  and  oiost  aoibitious  display  of  ttus  "  at  home"  of 
Mrs.  — . 

It  is  oeedless  for  me  to  gi ve  yoa  any  more  particalars— Tou 
#ffl  cenprehend  at  one  glance  wbat  kind  of  scenes  you  woukl 
be  iDtroduced  to  were  ytm  conde^cending  eiiougb  to  voucb* 
Mfe  your  presence  for  a  week  or  two  at  the  Buck's-Head. 
YoQ  will  contprehend'  «vhat  a  Sensation  you  woald  creaCe 
fcolfa  amoiig  the  males  and  tbe  female^^'With  wbat  clear  un^ 
disputed  snpremacy  yon  would  sbine  the  oniy  luminary  in 
tfiU  their  ntgbt  of  unknowingness.  Should  you  not  approve 
of  my  Edinburgh  widow^^^you  would  only  n«ed  to  )>9ok 
aroond  yon,  ^od  drop  the  bandkercbief  u>  any  one  of  tbe  oo* 
disposed  ofy  of  tbe  Gia$goi7  ladies.  BeautieiB  tbey  faave 
sooie — ^beiresses  tbey  bave  many.  The  lower  coshion  of  dM 
jälbary  would  be  pressed  in  a  twinkling  by  any  upoa  wbooi 
you  might  cast  the  glances  of  yoar  approbation.  1  qieak 
fhis  tbe  more  boldly,  becanse  I  observed  tbal  the  Glasgow 
fair  treated  one  or  two  ypu^g  heavy  dragoons  from  Haaiil* 
ton  Barracksy  wbo  happened  to  be  present  at  thi»  ball^  wiilf 
a  kind  of  attention  qoite  superior  to  any  tbing  tbey  beslow-  « 
ed  oa  their  own  indigeoous  Daodies.  Tbe  most  audacicNM 
ooxcombry  of  the  cits  bad  no  cbance  beeide  the  more  modeat 
coxcombry  of  tliese  Enniskiüiags.  Bat,  my  dear  ietlow, 
wbat  can  tbe  Enntskillings  produce  tbat  could  so$iala  a  mo- 
ment's  comparison  with  tbe  untainted^  oaprofesNonaiy  Ibo« 
rough-bred  Bond-Street  gracps  of  a  Pottaf  Tboae  Use 
"     ■    Cupidiois  arma," 

—  *•  qüÄ  Into  f»mina  nulla  vldet." 


1  pledge  myself,  that  in  the  baül-rooms  of 

more  indispotedly  and  alone  in  tiioae  of  Glasgow,  yonr 

fasciaations  will  be  surfeited  with  excess  of  homage. 

"  Nulla  est  qu«  lumina,  (anta,  tanta, 
Poaaet  liminibus  auis  taeri 

Non  atetim  treptdamqiia,  palpitaiisqnB/'  fec. 

If  the  old  proverb  hold  troe,  veniunt  a  vestc  sagüice,  I  pro- 
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miw  yoa  there  woatd  tiot  be  tnany  \9hcie  hearts  tbe  moroiag 
after  you  bad  danced  your  first  pas  $eul  on  tbe  floor  of  die 
Clasgoir  Asftonbly  fooids. 

Ever  very  tnily  your's, 

P«  M  • 


L15TTER  IJDU. 

TO  THE  BCT.  DAVID  WILUAM8. 

Tue  Chief  defect  in  the  society  of  tfais  place  is,  speeifically, 
pretty  nrach  the  same  as  iu  every  provincial  town  1  have  ever 
visited }  bot  I'  ihink  it  seems  to  be  carried  to  a  greater  lengtb 
bere  tfaan  any  wbere  eise.  This  defect  consists  in  notbing 
iaore  tfaan  an  extreme  fondness  for  small  jokes  and  nicknameg 
-—the  wit  of  the  place  beiog  ahnest  entirely  expended  in  tbese 
iligenious  kinds  of  paltrinesses  ; — ^its  object  being,  as  it  woold 
iqppear,  never  to  give  pleasure  to  the  present,  otherwise  than 
I»y  thronring  impertinent  Stigmas  on  the  absent  Almost 
every  person  of  the  least  importance  is  talked  of,  in  familiär 
conversation,  not  by  hiff  proper  name,  bnt  by  some  absnrd 
designation,  borrowed  from  some  fantastical  view  of  bis  real 
or  tmaginary  peculiarhies.  It  is  really  distressing  to  see  bow 
iBVch  coontenance  tbis  vulgär  kind  of  practice  receives,  even 
from  tbe  best  of  those  one  meets  with  bere;  bat  tbe  most 
amnsing  part  of  tbe  dring  is,  that  eath  is  awai-e  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  every  nickname  but  bis  own,  and  r^oices  in  mak- 
ing  ose  of  it,  litde  thinking  that  the  moment  bis  back  is  tum- 
ed,  he  is  himself  subjected  to  tbe  very  same  kind  of  tireat- 
mentfrom  those  who  have  been  joiuing  in  bis  laugb. 

Another  favouriCe  species  of  Glasgow  wit,  ho  weiter,  is  ex«- 
ercised  in  the  presencc  of  the  individuak  against  whom  it  is 
levelled  j  and  it  is  not  to  be  deuied,  that  there  is  much  more 
both  of  tngenaity  and  of  bonesty  in  tbis  species.  I  believe  I 
should  rather  say  tbcre  are  two  sacfa  kinds  of  wit — at  least  I 
have  besird  familiär  nse  of  two  separate  designatioos  for  their 
quiszing.    I  do  not  pretend  to  have  analyzcd  tbe  matter  very 
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cloteljr;  k«^  to^^  as  I  imve  beon  aUt.  to  eomprehetii  iC^ 
tfae  csM  itodB  dm  :-*- 

In  ev«ry  party  ai  (äaigow^  as  aaoft  at  tlie  pneb  haa 
levellad  ibe  ^gbt  barvian  of  civil  ccratiaiiy  wfakb  cfarale 
vhile  tbe  dolh  ramaias  oa  tbe  table,  tbe  priiicipal  aadiiia- 
meat  of  iSait  ccmipaBy  coa«kt8  in  tbe  wit  of  aoaaa  practiied' 
poBstari  who  has  beea  isvitad  cUaCy  with  an  tye  to  thi»  sort 
of  exhpbitioDy  (from  whicb  ciroiiaataoea  be  derives  bis  own 
niduiaaie  of  a  MÜe-dnk^)  aad  wbo,  at  a  fiddlcr  hegau  to* 
scrap«  bis  stiuig»  at  tbe  nod  of  bis  eaqdoyer,  open»  bis  bat« 
tery  againsl  aoma  indfiensive  bott  oo  tbe  opposite  üie<i£  tbe 
tabW)  OB  a  «goal»  «ipraia  or  noplied,  from  tbe  oiastar  of 
tbe  least  I  say  wmepmmaier^  far  panning  seeros  to  be  fhe 
absoloie  MMe  jt«  nea  of  tN&tyt  Gbagaw  definition  of  um ;  m 
wbatever  way,  or  on  wbatever  subject,  tbe  wit  is  ezerted, '  it 
18  pretiy  sare  to  clötlie-itself  in  a  j^aHuture  of  aioi«  or  less 
BBccessfal  calembpiir^;  and  sotfie  of  iha  praetkioDerSy  I 
mi|it  adniit,  display  very  lingalat  sbifl  in  tbeir  boaouraUe 
voqation. 

There  are  |wo  waysy  ad  I  bave  hinted,  in  wbigh  tbe  pan* 
ning  $ide'di$h  may  penfbrm  ibe  offioe  in  befaidf  af  arUeb  he 
ba«  beeo  ioviled  to  purlake  of  tbe  hn  ofleoarve  good  Ahigs 
tbat  are  goi^g  on  tbe  occasioni  afid  for  eacb  of  thcfe  ways 
tbere  exiits  an  appropcit^tiiL  and  eKpresave  lenn  in  tbe  joeolar 
vocabalary  of  tlie  place.  \  Tbe  firslia  Gagging;  it  aignMkt, 
as  its  naoie  may  kad  yo^to^uspect,  ootbtng  more  tban  tbe 
thrusting  of  absimiitie^  wbolesale  and  retaä,  donni  tbe 
throat  of  some  too-creduloas  ga^ter.  Wbetber'tfae  Gmgcame^ 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  complioeot  (o  tbe  Gaggee^  «otne  legc^gioos 
piece  of  butter,  wbicb  wauJd  at  oncie  .be  r^eelad  hy  any 
moutb  more  sensitive  tban  that  for  wbolse  welt-ktewn  Awalbnr 
it  is  intended,— or  some  wonderful  story,  gravely  deüvered 
Witli  every  circniustanee  of  apparei«  seriqnsttess,  bat  erf- 
4iently  involving  some  sbeer  inipossiblity  in  tbe  eyes  of  aH 
but  tbe  obtose  individoal  irbo  is  made  to  suck  it  in  vrith  tbe 
eageniess  of  astarved  weanlingf—ori  ioiHialeverotberWay 
the  Gag  may  be  disguised,  tbe  priaei^  of  tbe  joke  is  tbe 
same  in  its  essence ;.  and  tbe  solemn  triumpb  of  Uie  Gagger^ 
and  tbe  griro  applause  pf  the  silent  witnesses^f  bis  desterity, 


purticohüy  skUIed  in  tUs  degant  exerase,  bave  evtcted  them* 
«•Ines  ialo  a  dttb/  th»  ide  «bjeet  «f  whkh  is  Hb  more  teda- 
looa  «od  eootluit  ceWfvtioii.  Thit  eliib  lakes  Ae  name  of 
*^  die  Gagg  CJdlfge,''  and  I  av  sovry  to  tril  yao^  PMiie  of 
tlle vary  ArH-mmn  in  die  .iowii(<>*«*—  «-^«^  I  am  uAA  it  one) 
havanotditdaiaedtobe  BMfirioakiMt  in  ks  paltfjr  Altoini 
The  feal  cf  tUt  teKghienid  IMfanfcy  b  iar  an  obaelMe  tavmi 
er  oy  nervale  ;•  and  bere  its  eBuaent  pntetmn  nbay  always 
be  fiMuidai  die  appointad  henrs,  engaged  m  emMBaliteaidiig 
tbelr  paecioas  lenr.Da  a  setef  arilHag  dtadple^  m*  aharpening 
tbeir wito in mdre  aacmt oondare among' themaelyct  ■  npairfug 
at  il  wcre  fa  Aeir  ^o«ea*«-givlng  Umvb  t»  eaeb  dthc«*  mbre 
inaoceni,  nodonbt»  dia» liioee wUeh nie teaerved Ibr die nn^ 
inilialad« .  -         • 

The  secoad  tpeeies  is  eaüed  TmUkig^i'Ami  I  bavenetl^«tied 
tfaat  any  peetdiar  inadtildott  im  been  enttrdy  let  apart  tot  Ks 
honaoe  tiad  adnuieeaMac;  1 1  h  eahi vaied,  bo wever;  Witb  emi- 
nent indosti^y  at  all  the  comoion  ckibs  of  die  place,  svicbas 

.The  idea  to  wUcb  te  name  poivts»  (tltbeagb'  someiirbat  ob^ 
scaftly  peiliapi  yan  witttbink,)  btbat>pltt«feM)iieethiHdoa 
of  tba  paeaHar  propeidat  of  a  bona,  irtneb  oacar»  wfaen  the 
imibttnnaM  indiffMaal  of  tbirträeeidiaat^bes^  is  maife 
to  iMt  liard  npoo  the  rongb  sloiietf  of  a  -  Mears-lane^tp  hkklng 
np  taid  showiog  faif  paces  befimre'die  intending  pai^haMr, 
in  preicnoe  of  a  grianing  eivcle  of  *  ^agaeioof  grooms» 
Jockeys»  änd-  btaek-^leg«.  Toa  h«re  eeen  «ach  an  exblbi* 
tion.  Toa  bave  scen  die  agent  of  die  proprietor  seixe 
tbe  Bobk  Hoayhnmn  fay-tbe  white  string  (aneteed  to  bit 
maithgafe»  and  vtlghig  Mao  by  band  and  voiee,  to  streich  bis 
nerves  and  naaoies  to  the  eretking  point— i^pering  and 
Hinging  aioag  as  if  the  deril  er  the  ginger  #ere  m  hiniy  tili 
sinack  he-  conea  against  tbe  brich  wall  at  tbe  eod  of  tbe  lane, 
whete  be  ia  dmwn  soddenly  ap-^i»  <bar  extretoiities  widi 
difficrity  <!oltecting  AeoiselveB  so  as  to  keep  bim  upright  npon 
tbe  snooih  roood  glossy  kadbs  of  grantte,  ^ver  which  tbey 
bave  been  moving  irttb  so  itiQcb  agility.  Ton  bave  seen  tiie 
poor  Creatore  tamcd  right  about  aftmr  the  first  trot — and 


#)9  iiw»i*»  fjmpm^ 

erfliW-*-^  •  ibM-^od  to  a  foiivtb^wbito  «11  tiie  lioe  tb» 
«yas4>f  tb9#e  cwcerMd  «re  fix  witd  Argnt-Ufce  pertin»- 
piy  ,Qa  f!9mpy  mveftt  «f  kpt  kaniiclM.  To«  h«ve  observed, 
«bove  all,  tte  lübr  of  pride  aad  •atkfiuAiaii,  «rUh  whkb  the 
fmeroD»  a&imal  smimUbm  goes  tbniogli  tke  ttiiA---4Mffn9 
op  tjbe  w  wkb  Ui  ooMflff^liatviBg  liif  laan^^^lid  Issfaiiig 
tbe  wind  wtib  ki«  i«l-«aiNi  tbroNviag  saperftuoii»  vigonr  into 
«|1  tbe  ]%a«Mits  of  bis  firaaw  at^every  step  be  lakes-^lktle 
kaoflrb^^  for  wfaft  qmnui  pdtpamB  tbe  exbibiCiM  if  inteoded-^ 
B^Oiciiig  wHb  ao  iaaoeeat  ^0t  fai  te  v«ry  acn^  and  agony 
of <  hii  dfigvadatioB« 

.  £veo aacb iftihe  iaandttioii  flf  the  paar CMasgow  Ttatt^ 
iipiKk  wbäm#aiae.glafiaiitatia0ler  of  tbe  wUpiagleDS  Ins  ey« 
of  craeUyi  and  hb  band  of  gaUance.  He  begitis,  perfaapSy 
wilb  a  rii^^and  caitkw  asieat  tö  Uxmt  aotepoiHant  remark, 
or  a  «opderaie  jpctpeiwa  of  kogbler  lo  tOBw  Mat  feeble  joke, 
miered  by  tbe  devoted  y\t6m  of  bis  art  By  degrees  tbe  as« 
H»t'becone$  MMrnier,  md  tbe  laagbier  lauder^^iR  at  kngth 
tba  good  Staple  aian»beginft  ta  tbiabhmself  iiiH  sorely  eitber 
^  wine  oiaa  or  awit^  as  tbe  eaae  «ay  be.  It  m  not  e«sy  tö 
fey  ia  wJiioh  cate  iba  dmieioa  adbrded  aiay  be  tbe  most  ex* 
qoMite^  deUübtfiil-^rvhether  ii  it  aioit  pkaswg  to  see  a  dal! 
Btw  pl^^gittg  OH  Iroia..  deptb.  lo  d^pib  cf  gtwe  driv^ing, 
aad  fiadimg  iti  tba  bweifc  depch  a  \0me9  stSI— -layiog  down 
tbe  law  at  leet  .wkh  tht>  Tery  pump  af  a  Lyeargas,  00  sab- 
jects  of  wbieb  he  knows  ool^  oor  is  ever  iikely  tokaow,  any- 
thing— Us  JtUfM  iealMPe^,  wttb  every  naw  dietoin  of  bis 
newly-discvvaiad  oaiaiicieBeei  astemiag  some  new  addilHni 
of  inqxistng  solemnity — ^bis  forebead  gatberiag  Hiriabiea,  and 
bis  eye  widening  10  its  laok-histregliraoier  as  he  goes  oa ;  it 
is  not  easy,  I  say,  to  decide  whether  this  exbibition  of  gra- 
vity  be  more  or  less  delightfal,  tban  that  of  tiie  more  frisky 
and  frolicksonae  Trotue^  wbo  is,  for  the  first  tio)e  in  bis  life, 
roade  to  imagine  bimseif  a  wit,  and  sets  about  astounding 
tiiose  wbo  gaze  apon  bim  by  a  continaally  tncreasing  diih* 
bleoess,  and  alacrity  of  inept  levities— pointless  pons>-»aiid 
edgeless  sarcasroa-^hioiself  all  the  wbile  dying  witb  laugbter 
at  the  concepttons  of  bis  own  wonder-working  fiincy— «first- 


aaid  loudest  in  4he  cachianatiiHi  wlikh  b  at  once  tbe  reimd 
aad  puiiistuDeDt  of  kis  folfy.  I  mist  owfi  that  the  evil  priii<> 
ciple  was  sträng  eoough  within  me  to  make  me  witness  tbe  first 
tvo  or  three  exhibttioiis  of  tUs  sort  of  fettivity  witb  not  a 
little  satisfacticui-*!  smiledy  intiiganie  plcme  Diabolo^  and  not 
having  tbe  fear  of  ike  Uke  befere  my  eyat.  On  an  after  oc«-. 
casioni  boweveri  one  of  tke  ni06C  formidable  of  tbe  practi- 
tioocrs  tbougbl  fit  lo  atlempt  tnaking  Dr.  Morris  bis  batt, 
and  I  believe  be  did  absobitdy  taocoed  in  tratthig  me  a  fe# 
ynrd^  to  aad  fro  oo  tbe  iOlgect  of  tbe  sbandrjnlan.  Bat  I 
perceived  wbat  was  going  ftrwttrd  in  good  dme,  and  wdteh<* 
ing  my  opportunity,  transferred  wilii  infirite  dexterity  die 
bit  from  my  oirn  moutb  to  tbat  of .  «y  trattei^-^}*«,  and 
made  bim  grind  it  tiU  I  bdiciw  hia  goms  were  raw.  I  bad' 
the  good  sense,  boii^ver,  to  perceive  tbe  danger  of  tbe  ptao* 
tice  in  $pUe  of  my  own  socoesafat  debnt,  and,  CM  wllling, 
firom  thismomcirt}  bojw  never  to  ffll  tberoH  dtber  of  TVMer 
CHT  Tr^ttu» 

Tbe  kjeas  yon  wiB  form  of  the  style  of  soeiety  wbich  pre^ 
wJfi  in  Ibis  phoe^  fram  tbese  litde  lUo^  eantto^  indeed  be 
v^iy  higb  ones.  Beware,  bowever,  of  snpposing  tbat  to 
iaidts  ^  so  datostahle  a  oaiare,  there  are  no  exeepriont.  I 
have  already  met  wilb  matty  ■*  vcry  mtay^weB-bred  gende^ 
meo  in  GUasgaw,  #bo  aeither  4roi  *nor  are'lrof<M{-^#bonever 
were  so  stupid  as  to  ntler  a  pnn^^nor  so  maUcloos  as  to  invent 
or  ccbo  a  aiok»name.  li  b  tnie^  indeed,  tbat  tbey  are  tbe 
migra  nmiUißi  Cj/ffno  o£  the  plaea ;  bat  tbeir  rarfty  ouly 
reodars  tbem  tbe  more  admiiaÜe^  aad  tbe  fcss  deserving  of 
b&ag  crowded  iaio  tbe  Ikt  of  eviK^evs,  with  whom  tbey 
mff^  contionatty  sammaded. 

Ir,  Hl. 
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TO  tHfi  SAXl. 


Aftbr  all|  I  am  iociioed  to  tbink  that  tfae  DMonen  of 
mereandle  aeo  afe  by  no  meabs  so  disagreeaUe  as  those  of 
Bea  «n^ged  in  racnt  other  aclive  profesrions.  In  the  mau- 
Aen  of  Obagowi  it  18  trae,  there  is  a  sad  oniferoiitj  of  mer- 
eaotile  peculiaritiei ;  bat  bow  could  tbU  be  olherwiae  io  a 
town  where  no  aobüity  resklaa^  and  wbere  there  is  no  pro- 
feasm  that  briags  tbe  artstociacy  of  taient  mach  intoTiew  ? 
In  sacb  a  town,  il  is  obvioat  there  most  be  a  miserable  de« 
frct  in  .the  «eehaaiaas  of  soeiety,  fron  tbere  being  ootbiog 
to  eomiteract  Ibe  overbeariag  iniuence  of  mere  wealcb,  or 
to  preser?e  tbe  reoMmbrance  of  any  other  species  of  dis* 
tinction.  in  a  soeietjr  wbere  individuah  claim  importance 
cm  oaaaj  diffinmil  gmoads,  there  Diost,  of  coane,  be  pro* 
daced  an  exlenaion  of  tboaght,  corresponding  lö  the  dkferent 
elements  which  tfaase  lodiriduals  cootribate  to  the  general 
mass*  Bat  here,  no  doabt,  the  cap  below  is  a  dead  one, 
and  tbe  one  gilded  drop  floats  alone  and  Janly  npon  the 
faeavy  surface« 

Yet,  takiag  matten  as  they  are,  perbaps  the  iafloeDoe  of 
the  mercabtile  profession,  although  bad  eoongh  whea  thos 
exciusivelj  predominant,  is  not,  in  itself»  one  bf  the  «orsU 
If  this  professioa  does  not  neoessarHy  tend  to  refiMi  or  ea- 
lighten  haman  nature,  it  at  least  does  not  dtstort  it  istoany 
of  those  pedantrtes  connected  with  professions  which  tarn 
altagether  upon  tbe  soecessfol  ezercises  of  a  smgle  tafent. 
The  natore  of  the  merchant  is  left  alosoat  entireij  free,  and 
he  may  enter  into  any  ränge  of  feelings  he  pleascs  ■  bat  it 
is  trae  he  conmionly  sares  himself  the  tiouMe  of  doiag  so, 
and  feeb  ooly  for  McwaaR  Oas. 

In  Glasgow,  howeyer,  it  woold  seem  that  ihe  meicaatile 
body  is  graccd  with  a  very  largeaumber  of  ihdiaidaais,  who 
are  distingnished  by  a  very  ancommon  measure  of  Uberality 
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« 

of  gpirit.  Tbey  are  quite  unwearied  in  tbeir  private  and 
public  cbarities ;.  and  altiiough  oot  much  tiogedgwith  literary 
#r  pbilosophical  entbusiasm  in  their  own  personsi  they  ap* 
preciate  the  value  of  bigher  cultivation  to  tbe  commanitj 
at  large,  and  are,  on  all  occasions,  willing  to  contribute  ia 
the  most  laudable  mannery  to  promoting»  sustainiog,  or  erect« 
ing  institutions  friendly  to  the  cause  of  such  cultivation« 
Two  institutions  of  this  natute  have  of  late  owed  tbeir  bebg 
to  tbis  fine  spirit  of  tbe  Glasgow  merchants,  and  I  should 
liope  tbey  may  long  flourish^  to  rejBiect  lasting  hooour  oo  the 
fiames  of  their  founders«  1  aliude  to  tbe  Astronomical 
Observatory — a  very  pretty  bnildiog»  magnificently  forniahed 
with  all  oaaoner  of  instmaieiit»-— and  the  New  Botanic  Gar- 
den, wbich  is  already  of  great  exteiK,  and  wkich  promises, 
I  tbink^  to  be  of  aoieaiog  value*  Both  of  ttiei e  tiave  beea 
fouoded  by  private  aubscription  amoBg  the  leadtog  aftembers 
of  tbe  mercantile  body  in  tbis  tbriving  city--^^nd  the  last 
inentioDQd  is  in  the  way  of  reoeiring  coi^tinoal  augmenta« 
tioas  to  its  richea  Crom  the  kindred  enlbusiaflin  of  Itberality 
wbich  exists  amoi^  those  young  men^oonnected  witb  tbe 
place»  of  whooi  so  maoy  hundreds  are  soatlered  over  every 
region  of  the  world«  The  prodoctioos  of  distant  clioiates 
are  |orwarded  oo  every  opportonity  by  these  young  perso&A 
to  ibis  risi»g  garden  in  their  native  city ;  eacb,  no  doubt^ 
deriving  a  generous  pleasure  in  bis  esEÜe,  fvom  the  idea  that 
be  is  Ibtts  contribatiag  to  the  ornaaient  of  the  place,  with 
Ihe  looaiitits  of  which  hie  eartiest  and  best  reeoUections  are 
etanected. 

Bttt  a  few  of  ihe  membars  of  tbis  professien,  witb  whom  I 
faave  become  acqoaioted  sioce  my  arrival  here,  are  really 
HieD  ^  a  very  snperior  dass  in  every  point  of  view — and 
ttught,  I  take  it,  be  presented,  without  the  least  alarm  for 
their  credit,  in  my  Enropean  society  in  wbich  it  has  ever 
beeil  my  chance  to  inove.  These  are  commooly  persoos  de^ 
scended  from  some  of  tbe  M  mercanäle  fiunäies  in  tbe  place 
— >who,  althoogh  tbey  porsne  tlie  calling  of  their  fathers — 
(and  iodeed  to  desert  such  a  calling  would,  in  thdr  case,  be 
prelty  orach  the  same  sortof  tUng  with  grvii^ap  a  finehere- 
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dftary.  landed  estate) — yet  cnjoyed,  in  their  earlier  years;  by 
meaas  of  tb#  aocieot  wealth  of  their  hoases,  every  facility  of 
liberal  edocation,  such  as  their  naüve  city  coold  afibrd— and 
who,  in  not  a  few  instances,  rooreover,  have  received  many 
additional  means  of  improvement  from  that  foreign  travel. 
Ml  ivhich  a  great  part  of  their  after  and  more  strieily  profes* 
sional  education  consisted.  These  mcn  busy  themselves  ia 
Ifae  momings  wich  their  cenceMis  in  tbe  town ;  but  in  the 
evenings,  tbey  coaiinonly  retire  to  the  beauttfol  viUas  which 
tbey  bave  in  the  neighbourhood— and  with  the  abundance  of 
which,  indeed,  the  whoie  face  of  che  country  round  about  Gha^ 
gow,  kl  every  direction,  is  adorned  and  enriched.  Here  they 
enjoy  as  mach,  perhaps,  of  elegant  leisure  and  domestic  enjoy* 
laeDt  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  other  class  of  British  subjects. 
Tlie  collisions  in  which  they  are  constandy  engaged  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  world,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  any  narrow  and  domineering  ideas  of  se* 
qoestrated  self-iniportance ;  wtiile,  on  the  other  band,  the  qiiiet 
and  gracefol  method  of  tlieir  lives  at  home»  softens  and  re- 
fines  their  minds  from  tfae  too  exclusive  asperities  of  striig^ 
gling  self'interest,  and  tbe  conflictions  of  the  baser  passioAS. 
I  qaestion  whetber  our  Island  can  boast  qC  a  set  of  men  more 
truly  bonourable  to  lier  character — moifß  admirable  bo^  ia 
regard  to  their  principles  and  their  teelings-HBore  unafiectp 
ediy  amiable  at  home,  or  more  courteous  in  their  demeanoitr 
abroad,  than  some  of  those,  the  dite  of  tbe  merchant-bouse  of 
Glasgow,  at  wbose  bospitable  mansions,  during  tbe  later  days 
of  my  stay  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  have  spent  so  many 
delightful  bours.  By  degrees,  it  often  bappens,  tbese  geotle- 
m^  abstract  themselves  aitogetber  from  bosine-s,  handing  it 
over,  I  suppose,  to  s6me  of  their  sons  or  relations.  Tli^ 
purchase  land,  and  then  take  their  place  in  tbe  great  boily 
of  British  gentry,  with,  for  aught  I  see,  as  mach  propriety, 
as  any  tliat  elevate  themselves  to  tbat  most  eqviable  of  all 
buman  conditions,  from  any  of  tho&e  profeßsions  which  tbinfc 
themselves  too  estclusively  eniitled  to  tbe  appellation  of  libe* 
ra(.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  those  eoligbt* 
enedand  amiable  iadividuals,  and  seeing  tbe  fine  elegaat 
way  in  which  the  quiet  evenings  of  their  days  and  of  their 
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Uves  are  speot,  I  could  oot  help  recoUecting,  with  some  Utile 
wonder,  the  terms  of  uniuitigated  derisioD  io  wfaich  I  bad 
heard  the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh  speak  concermo^  ^'  the 
people  of  Glasgow."  Truly,  I  tbiok  such  Jang^age  k  well 
becoming  ia  the  lips  of  your  porers  over  title-deeds— your 
fittdan  sieeved  writers^— your  drudging  side-bar  jurisconsnlts. 
I  sboald  like  to  know  in  wbat  respect  the  babitual  occapa- 
tioDs  o[  ifaese  men  are  oiore  Ukely  to  favour  the  Cttlture  of 
the  general  mind,  than  tbose  of  the  great  mercbaat,  who 
send»  bis  sbips  to  every  region  of  the  habitable  w-  rlii,  and 
recei ves  them  baek  baded  wtth  its  ricbes ;  or  the  great  raaoii* 
fiieturer  who  snbdaes  tbe  elements  to  bis  purpose,  and  by  bis 
speculatioos  at  ooce  encourages  the  progress  and  extends 
the  fame  of  those  ans  and  scienees,  in  wbich  not  a  little  of 
the  traest  glory  of  bis  country  consists« 

The  respectable  families  of  tbis  place  have  to  boast» 
moreover,  of  having  produced  not  a  few  individuals,  who, 
ahandoning  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  otber  pursuits,  and  achieved  thiags  that  cannot 
&U  to  reflect  honour  both  to  them  and  the  city  of  their  habt- 
tation.  Socb  was  that  gentle  and  deüghtful  poet«  James 
Grabame,  the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  midst  of  bis  famtly  here,  and  over  wbose  re- 
mains  a  modest  and  affecting  inscription  is  placed  in  the 
dioir  of  the  Cathedral.  I  *foave  been  gratified  more  than 
mice  dtiring  my  sojoiirn  in  Glasgow,  with  hearing  the  terms 
of  deep  and  tender  afiection  in  wbich  the  memory  of  thi^ 
gpod  man  is  spoken  of^.  by  tbose  wbose  admiration  of  bis 
mild  and  solemn  genius  has  been  warmed  and  enricbed  into 
a  yet  nobler  kind  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  experience  of  bis 
personal  virtues-^their-  own  inliuiate  knowledge  of  that 
fine  heart,  from  wbich  so  many  of  bis  inspirations  appear 
CO  have  been  derived,  and  with  the  pervadingcbarm  of  whicb, 
eacb  and  all  of  bis  most  beautiful  inspirations  appear  to  have 
been  sanctified:  It  ts,  indeed,  a  precioas  pleasure  wbich  one 
receives  in  contemplating  the  sober  endearing  influences 
wiMch  sorvive  the  deatb  of  such  a  man,  in  the  place  where 
he  was  best  known*    Tbis  is  the  triie  embalaiing'--Sttch  are 
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tbe  men  wbö  scarcely  need  riie  spleDdoun  of  genios  to  jire- 
ierre  their  memories — ^wbo  may 
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The  ILngering  gleam  of  their  departed  liveSy 
To  oral  records  and  the  silent  heart. 

The  ^utbor  of  the  Isle  of  Palms,  and  the  City  of  the  Pl«go^ 
(whose  exquisite  lines  on  the  death  of  James  Grahame  ard 
(ffigraved  on  the  memorj  of  oot  a  fevr  here,  and  elsewbere») 
is  fainiseif  also  a  native  of  this  place,  and  connected  by  blood 
wiäi  many  of  the  most  respectable  famtlies  of  tbis  vicioitys 
I  mentioned  this  gentleman  more  tban  once  to  you  in  my 
letters  from  Edinburgh,  and  am  giad  that  yoo  were  pleased 
trith  my  account  of  bis  eloquetace.     The  trath  is,  that  1  do 
not  think  justice  is  atall  done  in  general  to  bis  genias-»-it  it 
every  where,  indeed,  admitted  to  be  beautifiil  and  various; 
but  I  suspect  its  strength  and  originality  are  not  adequately 
appreciated,  even  by  those  who  ought  to  be  most  capabia 
of  studying  its  productions«    Tbe  meed  of  poetical  popu» 
larlty,  (in  its  proudest  sense,)  has  been  bestoti^d,  in  o«r 
time,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  considered  In  any  otber  fight 
than  that  of  extreme  partiality,  by  all  who  contemplate  iJm 
poetical  works  which  bare  been  produced  amoog  us,  witb  a 
calm  and  deliberate  eye,    Tbe  reputation  oft  hose  who  faavt 
acquired  great  reputation,  is  perfectiy  just  and  proper ;  bot 
tbere  are  not  a  few  names  which  ought  to  share  more  thatt 
they  do  in  the  high  bonours  which  have  been  lavished  on 
our  first-rate  favourites.     Such,  most  assuredly»  are   tkt 
names  of  Coleridge,  of  Lamb,  and  of  Wilson-^-three  poett, 
distingurshed  by  very  difierent  kinds  of  acquirement,  and 
very  difierent  kinds  of  genius— but  all  agreeing  in  ooe  par«- 
ticular,  and  that  no  unimportant  one  neither-^nameiy,  tbat 
they  have  appealed  too  exciusively  to  the  most  deHcatt 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  neglected,  in  a  great  meanure,  to 
call  upon  those  more  wide-spread  syilipfrthies/whose  respon* 
ses  are  so  mucb  more  easy  to  be  wakened-»— and,  betng 
once  aroused,  so  much  louder  in  their  cbeering  and  roTer* 
berating  notes«    I  should  except,  bowever,  from  thii  ruie^ 
as  applied  to  Mr.  Wilson^s  poetry^  bis  la^t  and  longest  poeoii 


tbe  City  of  ihe  Plague— »io  which  tbere  is  Btirely  np  wm%  of 
passionate  aod  powertul  appeala  to  all  tho^e  feeliogs  aiu) 
propeiuittes  wbtcb  bave  been  most  excited  and  gratified  by 
tbe  most  pqpular  poets  of  oor  day*  Of  tbe  comparatiTe 
unpopularity  of  that  poem,  somethingy  no  doubt|  m^y  be 
attribttied  to  tbe  basty  nature  of  its  plan  and  compositiooi 
and  sometbiag  alao  tö  tbe  defective  structure  of  its  blanlc 
vetse,  wbich  is  certainly  by  nomeans  wbat  it  sbould  be-<^ 
but  I  think  no  peraon  who  reads  it,  can  doubt  tbat  it  dis« 
playB  altogetber  a  ricbneas  and  fervour  of  poetic  inv^ntion, 
and,  at  tbe  same  time»  a  clear  patbetic  mastery  of  all  tbf 
softer  ßtrings  of  tbe  biioian  beart — sncb  as  in  a  wiser  or  a 
lesB  capricious  age,  woold  bave  long  aince  procured  for  tbe 
poem  very  extensive  popularity — and  for  tbe  poet  hinitfel^ 
a  nrncb  more,  copious  reward  of  »erioiis  admiraüon  tban 
seems,  as  yet,  to  bave  been  beetowed  by  (be  general  voice 
lipon  Mr.  Wilson. 

Ic  bas  ölten  occorred  to  me,  in  thinking  of  otber  indivi«> 
duals  beside  Ibis  poet,  tb§t  early  attainment  of  great  fame  is 
by  no  means  most  in  tbe  power  oftbose  wbo  possess  tbe  great* 
est  rariety  of  capacities  and  aitainments.  A  man  wbo  bas 
only  one  talent,  and  who  is  so  fortnnate  as  to  be  led  early  to 
exercise  it  in  a  jndicious  direction,  may  soon  be  ezpected  to 
soood  tbe  deptb  of  bis  power,  and  to  strengtben  bimself  with 
tbose  appliances  wbicb  are  most  proper  to  ensnre  bis  suc- 
cess«  Bat  be  wbose  mind  is  rieh  in  a  thousand  quarters— - 
wbo  finds  bimself  surronnded  with  aninteliectual  armoury 
of  many  and  various  kinds  of  weapons-^  bappy  indeed 
if  be  do  not  lose  mach  time  in  dipping  into  tbe  sarface  of 
more  ores  tban  bis  life  can  allow  bim  time  to  dig  to  their 
foundations — in  trying  tbe  edge  of  more  iastruments  tban 
it  is  possible  for  aoy  oae  man  to  understand  tborongblyt  and 
wield  Wftii  tbe  assured  skill  of  a  true  master»  Mr*  Wilson 
eeems  to  possess  one  of  tbe  widest  ranges  of  intellectual 
capacity  of  any  I  have  ßver  met  witb«  In  bis  conversatioo» 
be  passes  from  tbe  gravest  to  the  gayest  of  themes,  and 
seems  to  be  alike  at  hone  in  them  all-^but  perbaps  tbe  fa- 
cility  wilh  wbicb,  in  coaversation,  be  finds  bimself  able  to 
mako  u$e  of  all  bis  powers,  may  oqly  serve  to  give  bim 
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wrong  and  loose  noüoas  concerning  tbe  more  serions  par- 
poses  to  which  he  ougbt  to  reoder  hts  great  power»  subser* 
▼ienU  In  bis  prose  writings,  in  like  oianiier  be  hundlea 
every  kind  of  key,  and  he  handlea  many  well — but  ihis  also, 
I  eboald  fear,  may  lend  onlj  to  render  him  over  careiess  in 
bis  cboice— -more  slow  in  seJecting  some  one  field*— or,  if 
you  will,  more  than  one«*-on  which  to  concen träte  bis  ener* 
gies,  and  make  a  sober,  manly,  determinate  display  of  whet 
nature  has  rendered  bim  capable  of  doing.  To  do  every 
tbing  is  impossible«  To  do  many  things  well  is  a  very  in* 
ferior  matter  to  doing  a  few  things— «yes,  or  ooe  thiog— -as 
well  as  it  can  be  done ;  and  this  is  a  truth  wbicb  1  questioa 
not  Mr.  Wilson  will  sooti  learn,  without  any  hints  beyond 
tbose  wbich  bis  own  keen  observing  eye  must  throw  in  bis 
way.  On  the  wbole,  wben  one  remembers  that  be  bas  not 
yet  reached  tbe  time  of  iife  at  wbicb  most  of  tbe  great  poets, 
even  oi  our  time^  begao  to  come  before  the  public,  tbere 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  tbing  is  yet  be« 
fore  bim — ^and  that,  bereatter,  Uye  works  which  he  tias  al- 
ready  published,  may  be  referred  to  ratber  as  cariosities, 
and  as  displaying  the  early  ricfaness  and  variety  of  bis  ca- 
pacities,  than  as  expressing  the  fuil  vigour  of  that  ^^  imagi* 
nation  all  compact,"  wbich  sball  tben  bave  foiind  more  per» 
fect  and  more  admirable  vebicies  in  the  more  coroprehensire 
tboughifulness  of  matared  genius  and  judgmeot*  I  regret 
bis  comparative  want  of  popularity,  chiefly  for  this  reaton, 
that  1  tbink  tbe  entbusiastic  echoes  of  public  approbation, 
directed  loudly  to  any  one  production,  would  bave  a£R>rded 
a  fine  and  immediate  Stimulus  for  farther  exertioas  in  the 
same  way — and  such  is  bis  variety  of  powers,^  that  I  tbink 
it  a  matter  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  on  wbich 
of  bis  many  possibie  triumplis  bis  ambition  should  be  firsc 
fuliy  concentrated.  You  will  observe  that  I  bave  been 
speaking  solely  with  an  eye  to  bis  larger  prodnctions*  In 
many  of  his  smatter  ones^-conceived,  it  is  probable,  and 
cxecuted  at  a  single  beat— *I  see  every  tbing  to  be  commead- 
ed,  and  nothing  whatever  to  be  found  fault  wUh«  My  chief 
favourites  bave  always  been,  the  Children's  Dance«*the 
Address  to  the  Wild  Deer«  seen  on  some  of  the  mountaina 
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of  L(OGbaiber*-*ftiid,  best  of  all — the  Scholar's  Fimerftl/  Tbis 
last  poeiD  ia^  indeed,  a  most  perfect  master-piece  in  concep« 
tion — in  feeling — and  in  execution.  The  flow  of  it  is  en- 
tire  and  unbroken  in  its  desolate  music.  Line  follows  Hne, 
and  sianza  foKows  stanza,  with  a  grand,  gracefnl,  melancholy 
sweep»  like  tbe  boaghs  o/  some  large  weeping  willow,  bend« 
ing  slowly  and  sadly  to  the  dii^es  of  the  night-breeze,  over 
some  clear  ciassical  streamlet  fed  by  the  teara  of  Naiads. 
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TO  THE    SÄHE. 


It  was  in  tbis  pari  of  Scotland,  as  yon  well  know,  tbat 

tbe  cbief  strogglea  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 

cburch  goTernment,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 

centttry,  occnsred;  and,  in  spite  of  the  existenee  of  many 

such  individuals  «s  tbe  Philosopbical  Weaver  I  mentioned 

tbe  otber  day,  and  of  no  inconsiderabie  eztension  of  the 

tenels  of  the  scepücal  scbool  of  Scotcb  philosopfay  among 

peraons  of  a  higher  order,  it  b  here  that  tbe  same  lore  for 

tbe  national  system  of  faith  and  practice,  out  of  wbichtbose 

atmggles  sprung,  is  seen  still  to  survive^  in  not  a  little  of  its 

original  feryour,  in  the  breasts  of  the  great  majority  of  the 

people«     I  have  witnessed  many  manifestations  of  tbe  pre- 

valence  of  tbis  spirit  since  I  came  into  the  WesI  of  Scotland, 

aod«  1  need  not  add^  1  have  witnessed  tbcm  with  the  sin- 

cerest  pleasure*     It  is  always  a  noble  thiog  to  see  people 

prcserving  tbe  old  feehngs  and  prindples  of  their  fathers ; 

and  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  there  would  have  been  a 

peculiar  guilt  of  meanness,  had  the  descendants  of  menj 

wbo,  with  all  their  minor  faults,  were  so  honest  and  so  up- 

right  as  these  old  Covenanters  were,  pennitted  themfielves 

to  be  asbaroed  of  adhering  to  the  essentials  of  the  system 
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tot  mhkk  ikey  did  and  auAered  so  ornicb,  and  so  nobljr,  It 
is  not  to  the  peopte  of  the  We^t  of  Scotlaiid  tbat  the  euer« 
getic  reproaih  of  the  poet  caa  appty.  1  allude  to  the  pas- 
sage  ia  wUch  he  speaks  of 

"  MM  Seotk'fl  wvujr  Myn  of  civil  rtrifo — 
When  the  poor  Whig  was  laviah  of  bis  life. 
And  boag^ht,  stera  rushing  upon  Ciavers*  spears, 
Tlie  fireedom  iuvt  the  teorn  oif  öfter  yean." 

The  idie  and  fooUsh  whimsies  with  wbicb  the  religioos  fer- 
voar  of  the  Covenanters  was  loaded  aod  deformed,  have 
given  away  befoie  the  calin,  sober  influences  of  reflectioo 
and  improvement }  bat  it  is  well  that  the  spirit  of  Innovation 
bas  spared  every  thing  that  was  most  precioos  in  the  cause 
which  lent  heroic  vigour  te  the  anns  of  tbat  devout  peasan« 
Iry,  and  more  tban  gbostly  power  to  tbat  simple  priesthood. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  featares  which  I  have  observ- 
ed  ui  the  maoners  of  the  Scottish  people,  is  tbeir  wonderfuMy 
sirict  observanee  of  the  Sabbath--*and  tbis  strictoess  seems  to 
he  Garried  to  a  still  greater  heigbt  here  than  even  in  Edia- 
horgh.  The  cgotrast  which  the  straets  afibrd  od  tbis  day, 
to  every  other  day  in  tbe  week,  is  indeed»mo8t  striking. 
They  are  all  as  deserted  and  suU  during  tbe  hoors  of  dtvioe 
Service,  as  \{  they  belonged  to  a  City  of  ihe  Dead.  Not  a 
sound  to  be  beard  from  end  to  end,  except  perhap«  a  soli- 
tary  ecbo  answering  here  and  tbere  to  the  siep  of  some 
member  of  mj  own  profesnon — ^tbe  oniy  class  of  pereons 
who,  witbout  some  considerable  sacrifice  of  character,  may 
venture  to  be  aeen  abroad  at  an  bour  so  sacred.  Bat  then 
wbat  a  tbrong  and  bustle  wbiie  the  bell  is  ringing — one 
woald  think  every  boat^e  had  empüed  itself  from  garret  to 
cellar — ^such  is  the  endless  stream  tbat  pours  aloog,  gather« 
ing  as  it  gpes,  toward  every  place  from  which  tbat  all- 
attractive  «oiemn  sammons  is  beard.  Tbe  attire  of  the 
lower  Orders,  on  tbese  occasions,  is  particularly  gay  and 
smart— ^bove  all,  of  the  women,  who  bedizen  tbemselves  in 
tbis  mercantile  city  in  a  most  gorgeous  manner  indeed« 
The)-  seem  alroost  all  to  sport  silk  stockiogs  and  clean  gloves, 
and  large  tufts  of  feathers  float  from  every  bonnet  j  but 
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every  one  carries  &  richly-bound  Bible  and  PBälm  book  fo 
her  habd,  as  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  all  her  fioery,  un- 
I«S8  wheD  there  is  a  threatening  of  rain,  in  which  case  the 
same  precious  books  are  carried,  wrapt  up  carefuliy,  in  thef 
folds  of  a*  snew-white  pocket-handkerchief.  When  the  ser* 
vice  is  over  at  any  particalar  place  of  worship — (for  which 
moment  the  Scotch  have,  in  their  language,  an  appropriate 
and  pictoresque  term,  the  kirk-skaiiing,) — the  niah  is,  of 
course,  still  more  huge  and  impetuous.  To  advance  up  a 
Street,  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  their  congregations  Coming 
fortb  in  this  way,  is  as  impossibie  as  it  would  be  to  skall  it 
up  a  cataract.  There  is  nothing  for  it  bat  fkcing  about,  and 
allowing  yourself  to  be  borne  along,  submissive  and  resign- 
ed,  with  the  furious  and  conglomerated  rotl  of  this  human 
tfde.  I  never  saw  any  thing  out  of  Scotland  that  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  this ;  even  the  emptying  of  a  London 
theatre  is  a  joke  to  the  stream  that  wedges  np  the  whole 
Channel  of  the  main  street  of  Glasgow,  when  the  congre- 
gation  of  one  of  the  populär  ministers  of  the  place  begins 
to  disperse  itself.  For  the  most  pari,  the  whole  of  the  pious 
mass  moves  in  perfect  silence ;  and  if  you  catch  a  few  low 
words  from  some  group  that  advances  by  your  side,  you 
are  sure  to  find  them  the  vehicles  of  nothing  but  some  cri- 
ticism  on  what  has  just  been  said  by  the  preacher.  Alto- 
gether,  the  effect  of  the  thing  is  prodigious,  and  would,  in 
one  moment,  knock  down  the  whole  prejudices  of  the  Quar- 
terly  Reviewer,  or  any  other  English  High-Churchman,  who 
thinks  the  Scotch  a  nation  of  sheer  infidels. 

Yesterday,  being  Sunday,  I  threw  myself  into  the  midst 
of  one  of  tbese  overwhelming  streams,  and  allowed  myself 
to  float  on  its  swelling  waves  to  the  church  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  preacher  in  this  place,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  day  in  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land— ^Dr*  Chalmers.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  this  remark- 
able  man  in  Edinburgh,  that  my  curiosity,  in  regard  to  him, 
had  been  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  even  before  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  this  population,  to  which  bis  extra* 
ordinary  character  and  genius  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  ob« 
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ject  of  interest  and  alten tioo»    I  ha4  recehred  a  leiter  of 

introductioii  to  bim  from  Mr.  J ,  (fer  the  Critic  and  he 

are  great  friend8»)-^^o  I  called  at  bis  bouse  in  a  day  ar  tw0 
afier  my  arrival  in  Glasgow,  bul  be  had  gone  to  viait  bis 
friends  in  a  parisht^f  wbicb  be  was  fonnerly  mioiater,  in  tbe 
qounty  of  Fifei  so  tbat  I  was,  for  the  time»  disappointcd« 
My  landiady,  bowever,  wbo  is  one  of  bis  admirers,  bad  heard 
of  bis  reiurn  tbe  evening  before,  and  sbe  took  care  tocom« 
municate  this  piece  of  inielligence  to  me  at  breakfast*  I 
was  very  happy  in  receiving  il,  and  deterniined  togo  imine- 
diaiely  ;  upoo  wbicb  Mrs.  Jardine  requesced  oie  to  accapt 
tbe  loan  of  her  own  best  psalm-book«  and  her  daught^» 
Miss  Currie.  (a  very  comely  young  lady,)  was  so  good  a»  to 
show  me  Ihe  way  to  her  pew  in  tbe  cburcb«  Such,  1  pr^ 
aame,  is  the  intense  interest  attracted  to  this  preacber,  tbat 
a  holel  in  Glasgow  coald  not  pretend  to  be  coraptete  in  idl 
its  establishment,  withoat  haviag  attached  to  it  a  spacioas 
and  convenient  pew  in  this  charch  for  the  accommodatioa 
of  its  visiters«  As  for  trusting,  as  in  other  churches,  to  find- 
ing  somewhere  a  seat  unappropriated,  this  is  a  thiog  wbich 
will  by  DO  means  do  for  a  stranger  who  bas  aet  bis  faeait 
upon  hearing  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Chalmers« 

I  was  a  good  deal  snrprised  and  perplexed  witb  the  firat 
glimpse  I  obtained  of  bis  countenance,  for  the  light  tbat 
streamed  faintly  upon  it  for  the  rooment,  did  not  reveal  aay 
thing  Idee  tbat  general  outline  of  feature  and  visage  for 
wbicb  my  fancy  had,  by  some  stränge  working  of  preseati- 
meat,  prepared  me.  By  and  bye,  however,  the  light  be« 
came  stronger,  and  I  was  enabied  to  study  tbe  mioutise  of 
bis  face  pretty  leisurely,  wbile  be  leaned  forward  and  read 
aloud  the  words  of  tbe  psalm— »for  that  is  always  done  ia 
iScotland,  not  by  the  cierk«  but  tbe  clei^roan  himself.  Al 
first  sight,  no  doubt,  bis  face  is  a  coarse  one— but  a  myite- 
rious  kind  of  meaning  breatbes  from  every  part  of  it,  tbat 
such  as  have  eyes  to  see,  cannot  be  long  witbout  diseover- 
ing.  It  is  very  pale,  and  tbe  large  balf-closed  eye-lids  have 
a  certain  droopiag  melancboly  weight  aboat  them,  which 
interested  me  very  much,  I  understood  not  wby»  Tbe  lips, 
too,  are  singularly  pensive  in  tbeir  mode  of  falling  down  at 
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the  sid€»,  ttllliougli  ttiere  is  üo  want  of  riefaneas  and  vigoor 
in  their  central  fnlness  of  cur^e.    The  apper  lip,  from  the 
noae  downwards,  is  separated  by  a  very  deep  line,  which 
glves  a  «ort  of  leonikie  firmness  of  eipression  to  a)1  the  lower 
pari  of  the  face,    The  cheeka  are  square  and  atrong,  in 
testa^elfte  pieces  of  marble»  with  the  eheek-bonea  rery 
broad  and  prominent.    The  eyea  themaelvea  are  light  in 
eirfoar,  and  faave  a  stränge  dreamy  heavineas,  tbat  conveya 
any  idea  rather  than  that  of  dulnesa,  bcrt  which  contraats, 
in  a  wonderfal  manner,  with  the  dazzling  watery  glare  they 
e;ihibk  when  ezpanded  in  their  aocketa,  and  illuminated  into 
all  theit  flame  and  fervour,  in  aome  moment  of  high  en- 
tmnced  enthuaiaam.    Bat  the  sbape  of  the  forehead  ia  per- 
hapathe  most  singalar  plart  of  the  whole  visage;  and,  in- 
deed,  it  preaenta  a  mixture  ao  very  aingular,  of  forma  com* 
monly  exhibited  only  in  the  wideat  aeparation,  that  it  ia  no 
wonder  I  ahonld  faave  required  aome  little  time  to  compre* 
hend'the  meaning  of  it.    In  the  firat  place,  it  ia,  without  ex- 
eeption,  the  moat  marked  mathematical  forehead  I  erer  met 
with«-»beiiig  far  wider  across  the  eye-browa  than  eitber  Mr. 
Piayftiir'a  oi*  Mr.  Leslie'a-^and  having  the  eye-browa  them- 
aelvea Itfted  up  at  their  exterior  enda  quite  out  of  the  uaaal 
Ihie^^a  pecutiarity  which  Spar^heim  had  remarked  in  the 
countenanees  of  almoat  all  the  great  mathematical  or  cal- 
culating  genio^ea— ^nch,  for  example,  if  I  rightly  remember» 
fts  Sirlaaac  Newton  himaelf — Kaeatener — Euler — and  many 
othera»    Immedtately  ahove  the  extraordinary  breadtb  of 
diia  region,  which,  in  the  heada  of  moat  mathematica^j  per- 
aoa9,  ia  aurmonnted  by  no  fine  pointa  of  Organization  what« 
ever-^immediately  above  thia,  in  the  forehead  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mera^  there  ia  an  archof  Imagination,  carrying  out  the  aum- 
mit  beidly  and  roundly,  in  a  afyle  to  which  the  heada  of 
▼eiy  few  poets  preaent  any  thing  comparable— >while  over 
thls  agMO  there  ia  a  grand  apex  of  high  and  aolemn  Vene- 
ration and  Love—auch  aa  might  bave  graced  the  bust  of 
natO'himaeif<»^and  such  aa,  in  living  men,  I  had  never  be- 
held  equftlied  in  arvy  bustt  but  tbe  majestic  bead  of  Ganova. 
The  whole  is  edgeii  with  a  few  criap  dark  locka,  which  atand 
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forth  boldlj,  and  aflbrd  a  fiae  relief  to  the  deatb-lÜce  {ttle* 
ness  of  tbose  massive  temples« 

Singular  as  is  tbis  conformation,  I  know  not  thal  any 
tbing  less  Singular  could  have  satisfied  my  imaginalkioD  aAer 
beariog  this  man  preach«  You  have  read  bis  Sermons,  and^ 
tberefore,  I  need  not  say  aoj  thing  about  the  subject  aad 
style  of  the  one  I  beard,  because  ic  was  in  all  respects  verjr 
similar  to  those  which  have  beeo  printed.  Bat  of  all  boma» 
compositions,  thereis  none  surely  which  loses  somucb  asa 
sermon  does,  wben  it  is  made  to  address  itself  to  the  eye  of 
a  soUlary  student  in  bis  doset'— and  not  to  the  thriJliog  ears 
of  a  migbty  mingled  congregation,  tbcough  the  very  voice 
which  nature  has  enriched  witb  notes  more  expressive  tkau 
words  can  ever  be»  of  the  meanings  and  feelings  of  its  aa^ 
thor.  Neitber,  perbaps,  did  the  world  ever  possess  aoy  ora- 
tor,  whose  minuiest  peculiarities  of  gestnre  and  voice  bave 
more  power  in  increasing  the  effect  of  wbat  be  says*— wfaose 
delivery,  in  other  words,  is  tbe  ficst,  and  tbe  second,  and  Che 
third  excellence  of  bis  oratory,  moce  truly  ihan  is  tbat  ot 
Dr.  Chalmers«  And  yet,  were  tbe  spirit  of  the  man  kas 
gifted  than  it  is,  tbere  is  no  question  tbese,  bis  lesser  peca* 
liarities,  would  never  have  been  numbered  anaong  bis  poinia 
of  excellence.  His  voice  is  neitber  strong  nor  metodious»  • 
His  gestures  are  neitber  easy  nor  graceful ;  but»  on  tbe  cod* 
trary,  extremely  rüde  and  awkward— his  pronunciation  is 
not  only  broadly  national,  but  broadly  provincial-— distortiog 
alroost  every  word  he  utters  into  some  barbaroos  novelty, 
which,  had  his  bearer  leisure  to  tbiok  of  sacb  tbings,  migbt 
be  pr6ductive  of  an  effect  at  once  ludicrous  and  offensive  in 
a  Singular  degree. 

But  of  a  trutb,  these  are  tbings  wbicb  no  listener  cm  at- 
tend  to  while  tbis  great  preacber  Stands  before  bimi  aimed 
wich  all  the  weapons  of  the  mostcommanding  eloquence,  and 
swaying  all  around  bim  with  itsimperial  ruie.  At  first,  indeed, 
tbere  is  nothing  to  make  one  suspect  wbat  ricbes  are  in  störe* 
He  commences  in  a  low  drawling  key,  wbicb  bas  not  evea 
tbe  merit  of  being  solemn — and  advances  from  senlence  to 
sentence,  and  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  while  you  seek 
in  vain  to  catcb  a  Single  echo,  tbat  gives  promise  of  tbat 
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irlttdi  14  to  come.  There  in,  on  the  contrary,  an  appearance 
of  constraint  about  bim,  ibat  affeets  and  distresses  you — yoa 
are  afiaid  that  bis  breast  is  wcak,  and  tbat  even  the  sUght  ex- 
eition  he  make»  may  be  too  mucb  for  it.  But  tben  witb  wfaat 
tenfobl'.ricbaefls  does  düs  dim  preliminary  curtain  make  the 
l^riea  of  bi»  eloqnence  to  diioe  fortb,  when  the  heated  spirit 
at  leogth.sbakes  from  it  its  cbill  confiniag  fetters,  and  bunts 
oot  etete  and  rc^iciog  in  the  fall  splendour  of  its  disimpri- 
soned  wings ! — 

Neyer  wae  any  proof  more  distiact  and  speaking,  how  in^os- 
sible  it  is  for  any  lesser  disfavours  to  diminisb  the  value  ^f  the 
truer  ^nd  higher  bou^ties  of  Natnre»  Never  was  a^j  better 
example  of  that  noble  ptii^lege  of  real  genius,  in  virtae  of 
wbich  eveii  disadvantages  are  coaverted  into  advantagea-r* 
and  things  which  would  be  sufficient  to  nip  the  opening  bads 
of  any  plant  of  inferior  procaise,  are  made  to  add  only  new 
beauty  and  power  to  its  uncontroUably  expaqding  bloom« 

.  I  bave  heard  many  men  deliver  sermons  far  better  arrang^ 
in  regard  to  argament,  and  have  heard  very  many  deliver 
sermoni  far  more  uniform  in  elegance  both  of  conception  and 
of  style.  But  roost  unquestionäbiy  I  have  never  heard,  either 
in  England)  or  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  country,  any  preacher 
^  whose  eloquence  is  capable  of  producing  an  effect  so  streng 
and  irresistible  as  bis.  He  does  al)  this  too  witbout  havii^ 
recourse  for  a  moment  to  the  vulgär  arts  of  common  pulpit 
enthusiasm.  He  does  it  entirely  and  proudly,  by  the  sheer 
pith  of  bis  most  original  mind«  clothing  itself  in  a  bold  magni- 
&cence  of  language,  as  original  in  it^  structure — as  nervous 
in  the  midst  of  its  overflowing  rielmess  as  itself.  He  has  the 
very  .noblest  of  bis  weapons,  and  most  nobly  does  he  wield 
them»    He  has  a  wanderful  talent  for  ratiocination,  and  pos- 
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sessefl,  besid^,  an  imagination  bodi  ferttle  and  dt^tmcf, 
gives  all  richness  of  colear  to  bis  style,  and  suppKes  bis  arga- 
mefit  with  every  diversity  of  illustratioii.  In  pres^nee  df 
stieb  a  spirit  subjection  is  a  triumph — and  I  was  proad  to  feel 
mj  hardened  nenres  creep  and  vibrate,  and  my  blood  flreeze 
and  boil  wbile  he  spake — as  tbey  were  wont  to  de  in  fhe  earfy 
innocent  years,  wben  anqnestioniog  enthasiasm  bad  as  yet 
caüght  no  lessons  of  cbilness  from  tbe  jealonsies  of  diseem* 
ment,  tbe  deh'ghts  of  comparison,  and  the  example  öf  Ibe 
unimaginative  world. 

I  trust  bis  eloquence  prodoces  daily  upon  tbose  wbo  bear  it 
effects  more  precious  than  the  mere  delights  of  intellectusil 
excitement  and  admiring  transports.  I  trast,  that  after  the 
first  tide  has  gone  by,  thäre  is  left  no  trivial  richness  of  sedi« 
ment  on  the  souls  over  which  its  course  has  been.  I  trnst  tfie 
bearers  of  this  good  man  do  not  go  there  only  becausehe  is  a 
great  one — that  their  hearts  are  as  open  to  bis  sway  as  tbeir 
minds  are ;  and  that  the  Minister  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere 
Orator  in  their  eyes.  Were  that  the  case^  tbey  migbt  sedc 
the  species  of  delight  most  to  their  taste  in  a  theatre,  witb 
tnore  propriety  than  in  a  church.  I  speak,  I  confess,  from 
feeling  my  own  feebleness  in  tbe  presence  of  this  man — ^I 
speak  from  my  own  experience  of  tbe  difficolty  there  is  in  be- 
ing  able,  amidst  the  human  luxury  such  a  sermon  affi>rds,  to 
remember  with  sufficient  eamestness  the  nature  of  its  object — 
and  the  proper  nature  of  its  more  lasting  efiects.  Wbat  is 
perhaps  impossible,  howe ver,  on  a  first  hearing,  may,  no  doobt, 
become  easy  after  many  repetitions — so  I  hope  it  is— indeed 
why  should  I  doubt  it  ? — The  tone  of  serious  deep-felt  vene- 
ration,  in  which  I  bear  this  great  preacher  talked  of  by  all 
about  bim,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  mere  human  admiration  is 
not  the  only  element  in  the  feelings  witb  which  tbey  regard 
bim — ^that  with  the  homage  paid  to  bis  genius,  there  is  mingied 
a  nobler  homage  of  gratitude  to  the  kind  affectionate  warmth 
with  which  he  renders  this  high  genius  subservient  to  (he  best 
interests  of  those  in  whose  presence  its  triurophs  are  exhibited* 

Tbc  very  delightful  and  amiabie  warmth  of  tbe  preacher— 
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iiie  {lAtviififtL  voA  «pottoHc  kindnese  wbkb  beamed  in  bis  up- 
lifted  eyes,  and  gave  sweetness  now  and  thea  to  bis  voice» 
more  precious  tban  if  he  bad  ^'  robbed  tbe  Hybla  bees^' — tbe 
afiectionateness  of  tbe  pastor,  was  assuredly  one  of  tbe  tbings 
tbat  pleased  me  most  in  tbe  wbole  exhibition,  and  it  did  not 
please  me  tbe  less  because  I  bad  not  been  prepared  to  expect 
any  such  thing  by  the  reports  1  bad  heard  of  bim  in  Edin- 
burgh*   He  goes  to  tbat  critical  city  now  and  tben  to  preach 
a  cbarity  seimon  or  tbe  like ;  and  I  can  easily  understand 
how  it  may  have  bappened,  tbat  tbe  impression  produced  by 
him  tbere  on  such  occasions,  may  bave  in  general  been  very 
difierent  from  tbat  which  I  witnessed  bere  in  bis  own  cburcb« 
l  can  easily  suppose,  tbat  on  these  occasions  be  may  pat  him- 
seif  fonranl  far  more  exclusively  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  com- 
bative  reasoner — ^that  tben  every  look  and  gestare  may  speak 
too  plainly  bis  knowledge  tbat  he  bas  bostile  opinions  all  aboat 
Um  to  grapple  with«    In  fact,  such  a  man  must  know  that 
when  he  preaches  any  wbere  out  of  bis  own  church,  bis  con- 
gregation  is  of  a  very  mixed  description,  comprising  persons 
who  entertain  every  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to  matten 
of  reiigion«    In  Edinburgh»  in  particular,  he  must  be  well 
aware  the  field  on  which  he  is  sent  to  labour  bas  its  tares  as  well 
as  its  wheat,  in  abundance.    Tbe  beadle  at  the  door,  who,  by 
a  longsuccesston  of  sixpences,  bas  bad  his  mind  expanded  into 
principles  of  universal  tolerance,  admits  with  equal  kindness 
birds  of  every  different  kind  of  plumage — ^he  shoves  the  sanc- 
tified  hozier  into  the  same  pew  with  the  disciple  of  David 
Harne,  leamed  in  the  law*    Having  such  dissimilar  auditors 
to  deal  with,  a  preacher  like  Dr.  Cbalmers  may  very  naturally 
be  led  to  make  use  only  of  argumentation  addressed  to  those 
reasoning  faculties,  wberewith  all  his  auditors  profess  them- 
selves  to  be  more  or  less  endowed.     There  is  no  doubt  aigu- 
ment  in  ibe  staple  of  his  preaching  even  bere — and  so,  in  tbis 
age  of  doubt  and  argument,  it  ought  to  be — but  bere,  at  least, 
he  contrives  to  adom  his  argument  with  abundance  of  gentler 
accompaniments,  which  perbaps  bis  modesty,  among  other 
ibii^i  may  contrihute  to  render  him  more  slow  in  using  eise- 
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wfaere.  Por  myself,  I  have  described  htm  as  I  bolw  htm  in  die 
midst  of  his  daily  audieoce — 

«  Jo  hw  alloCtad  home«  geimfaie  Prioity 
Tbe  Shepherd  of  his  Flock :  or  as  a  King 
Is  styledi  when  most  affectionately  praised^ 
Tbe  Father  of  his  People.'* 

I  sball  not  soon  forget  the  looks  of  cordial  love  which  seem- 
ed  to  beam  from  the  pastor  to  his  people,  and  back  again 
from  their  eyes  to  their  pastor,  in  the  Tron  Gfaurcfa  of  Glas- 
gow. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  singularly  fortunate  thing^ 
that  the  commercial  population  of  this  place  should  be  (a- 
▼oafed  with  the  residence  and  habitaal  inflaence  of  auch  a 
man  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  such  a  place,  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  is  precious,  a  thousand-fold  more  than  it  conld 
be  almost  any  where  eise — ^precious  and  verj  precious  as  it 
wonld  be  every  where.  In  the  midst  of  the  continual  colfi* 
ftions  of  interest,  smaller  and  greater,  in  which  these  busy 
traffickers  are  engaged,  it  must  have  a  soothing  and  an  en- 
nobling  eflect  to  tum  round  ever  and  anon,  and  contemplate 
a  man  of  great  and  original  genius,  and  well-nigh  unrivalled 
reputation,  pursuing  among  them  the  purer  and  simpler  walk 
of  a  profession,  which  in  this,  above  all  other  countries,  is  a 
profession  of  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind.  The  high 
name  of  this  great  preacher  is  chiefly  valuable  to  my  mind--« 
and  I  doubt  not  such  would  be  his  own  modest  sense  of  it — 
on  account  of  the  aid  it  must  afibrd  to  the  natural  infiuence 
of  his  piety,  and  his  pastoral  exertions.  Assuredly  there  is 
no  profession  in  which  the  gratifications  of  personal  distinc- 
tion  are  so  compatible  with  the  loftier  gratifications  derived, 
and  only  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good — 
*'  Truly  the  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places." 

After  hearing  this  man  preach,  and  seeing  the  faces  of 
his  congregation — and,  indeed,  after  every  thing  that  I  have 
Seen  since  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  country — I  feel  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  erroneousness  of  those  opinions 
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coocenaiAg  tiie  spirituai  state  of  Scotland,  which  I  myself 
formerly  held.  The  faqt  is,  my  dear  David,  that,  iu  my 
youtby  I  was  a  sbarer,  to  my  füll  measure,  in  all  the  usaal  pre- 
judices  of  Oxanians ;  and  tbat  it  is  &o  ewy  matter  to  set  me 
free  in  any  one  quafter  from  the  clinging  influence  of  tbose 
old  prejudices«  The  piain  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
the  ideas  eutertaiaed  in  England  respecting  the  state  of  reli- 
gion  in  Scotland,  are  just  as  absurd  as  tbose  which  used  to  be 
in  ffuBbion  about  the  extemal  appearance  of  tbat  country.  I 
positively  believe,  that  if  the  bench  of  bisfaops  were  request- 
ed  at  tbis  moment  to  draw  up,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ox- 
ibrd  and  Cambridge  Heads  of  Houses,  and  Regius  Professors, 
a  Short  account  of  its  spirituai  condition,  they  would  talk  as 
if  it  had  zb  few  men  of  rational  piety  in  it  as  the  Cockney 
wits  used  to  tbink  it  had  trees.  According  to  these  received 
opinions,  the  Scottish  peasants  are  universally  imbued  with 
the  most  savage  and  covenanting  fanaticism— a  fault  for  which 
aniple  atonement  is  made  by  the  equally  universal  free- 
thinking  and  impiety  of  the  higher  Orders  of  their  country- 
men.  Every  Scotsman  is  a  bigot  to  one  or  other  of  tbose 
equally  abominable  heresies — ^Atheism  or  Calvinism.  They 
would  represent  the  faith  of  tbis  country  as  a  stränge  Crea- 
tore, somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  old  Janns,  dressed  on  one 
side  in  a  solemn  suit  of  customary  blue,  and  on  the  other  in 
the  rainbow  frippery  of  a  Parisian  fiUe-de-joie — ^giving  with 
her  right  band  the  grasp  of  fellowship  to  John  Knox,  and 
leering  and  leaning  to  the  left  on  a  more  fashionable  beau, 
David  Hume« 

The  principal  mouth-piece  of  tbis  Southern  bigotry  is,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say,  a  work,  for  which  I  have  in  almost  every 
other  respect  the  greatest  esteem — ^the  Quarterly  Review» 
It  is  a  pity  that  that  work,  which  exerts  over  the  public  mind 
of  England  so  salutary  an  influence,  as  the  guardian  of  her 
character — ^her  true  character,  both  political  and  religions-*-- 
it  18  a  great  pity  that  tbis  admirable  work  sbould  in  any  way 
tend  to  keep  up  improper  preJ5idicefi  against  the  Scottish, 
among  the  majority  of  its  readers.    No  doubt  there  is  this 
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excuse  for  them,  <hat  thej  riew  the  mind  o(  Scotland  as  re- 
presented  in  some  measure  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew«  But 
I,  who  am  certainly  no  admirer  of  the  religion  of  the  Edin» 
bnrgh  Revierr,  think  it  extremely  unfair  to  represent  it  äs  be- 
ing  either  the  oracle  or  symbol  of  the  apirit  of  the  country 
Wberein  it  is  produced«  Wby,  althoagh  the  Edinbui^h  Re- 
yiewers  sit  at  times  in  the  chair  of  the  scofier,  should  the 
Engiish  be  taught  to  think  with  disrespect  of  the  religioua 
condition  of  a  country,  which  not  long  ago  possessed  a  Blair, 
and  an  Erskine,  and  which  at  this  moment  can  boaät  of  Mon- 
erieff,  Alison,  and  Chalmers  ?  The  truth  is,  tfaat  I  believe  no 
country  in  Europe  is  less  tainted  witti  the  spiirtt  of  in&delity 
than  Scotiand«  The  faith  of  their  devout  ancestors  has  come 
down  to  them  entire  ;  it  is  preached  throughout  this  country 
by  a  body  of  clergymen,  who,  if  tbey  cannot  pretend  to  so 
much  theologica!  erudition  as  som^  of  our  Eoglish  dirnies, 
are  in  general  far  better  infoirmed  upon  fnatters  of  actaal 
life  than  they  are — ^fär  more  fitted  to  be  the  friends  and  in- 
stnictors  of  thcirparishioners — far  more  humble  in  their  de- 
sires,  and,  I  may  add,  far  more  unexceptionably  exemplary  m 
their  life  and  conversatioh.  The  Scotch  have  indeedgotrid 
of  a  grcat  many  of  those  useless  prejudices  with  which  their 
forefathers  were  infected,  and  which  still  seem  to  linger  in 
the  bosoms  of'some  of  our  own  countrymen;  but  the  trunk  has 
bcen  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  lopping  off  of  its 
rotten  branches  and  excrescences,  and  although  the  tree  of 
their  neighbours  may  cast  a  broader  shade,  I  have  my  doabts 
whether  it  be  productive  of  better  fruit. 

One  of  the'  most  remarkable  changes  which  has  occurred 
in  the  religious  thinking  of  the  Scotch,  is  that  which  may  be 
observed  in  rcgard  to  Ihcir  mode  of  treating  those  who  pro- 
fess  a  persuasion  different  from  their  own.  Half  a  centuiy 
ago,  a  Papist,  or  even  an  Episcopalian,  appeared  very  littl« 
removed  from  the  condition  of  a  Heathen,  in  the  eyes  o(  & 
good  Scots  Presbyterian:  her6  and  there,  people  liiight  be 
found  who  thought  somewhat  more  judiciously,  but  the  com- 
mon opinion  certainly  was,  that  the  idolatry  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
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tholic  is  qnite  as  bad  as  that  of  a  Cherokee  or  a  Soutb-sea- 
Isländer»  The  Scotch  dow  do  looger  consider  it  as  a  matter 
of  perfect  certaioty^  that  the  Pope  is  the  Aati-christ,  and  the 
church  o{  Rome  the  Babylon  of  the  Revelations*  Thej  do 
foU  honoiir  to  thpse  heroic  and  holy  spirits  who  wrougbt  the 
great  woric  of  the  Reformation^  bat  tbey  do  not  doubt  that 
even  those  who  nominalljr  adhere  to  the  ancient  fidth,  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  the  new. 
They  refase  to  consider  the  kingdom  of  ChrUt  as  coiqposed 
4Mily  of  the  littli^  province  which  t^ey  themaelves  inhabit* 
Tbey  ar^  thankfui,  indeed,  for  the  mode  in  which  tbeir  owo 
di^trictis  rnled;  they  believe)  perhaps,  that  tbeir  own  muni- 
cipal  r^vlations  are  wiser  than  those  to  which  most  of  tbek 
jieighboui]9  snbmit,  but  they  ne¥er  donbt,  that  througbout  the 
whole  of  the  exopire,  the  general  principles  of  government  are 
aubttantially  the  same,  nor  hesitate  to  conaider  themaelves  as 
linked  by  the  firmest  bonds  of  pommon  loyalty  and  devotion, 
both  to  each  other  and  to  that  autbority  which  all  true  Chns- 
^tiaus  are  equally  proud  to  acknowledge  and.obey» 

Bat}  Above  e?ery  thing,  what  »bows  the  absardity  of  the 
42uarterly'8  notioas  upon  these  subjects  in  a  most  striking 
poiot  of  view»  is  this  simple  fact, — that  in  spite  of  the  cuts 
.which  it  is  perpetually  giving  themselves,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view is  a  very  great  favouiite  among  the  Scotch«  The  Scotch 
•have  no  such  prejudice  against  English  education,  and  die 
English  forms  of  rehgion,  as  the  Review  attributes  to  them« 
On  the  contrary,  tbey  are  delighted  to  hear  theae  defended 
in  the  Quarterly,  from  the  malignant  aspersioos  of  tbeir  own 
Edinbui^  Reviewecs ; — so  at  least  the  enlightened  and  well- 
educated  Scotchnaen  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  have  uni- 
formly  repjtesented  tbemselves  to  be,  and  I  believe  them  most 
sincerely.  It  is  time  that  all  this  foolery  sbould  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  people,  who  in  fact  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
shoiild  not  be  penuaded  into  suppoöi^  tbemselves  enemies 
to  each  other* 

I  remain  ever  your's, 

P.  M. 
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TO  THK  SAKE. 


You  must  attribute  mj  silence  daiiog  tbe  last  eight  dayji 
eotireiy  to  thc  kindnefis  and  hospitality  of  tbe  good  folks  of 
Glasgow,  who  have  really  gaiaed  more  upon  oie  tban  I  could 
have  concei ved  possible  io  so  short  a  space.  Tbeir  attetitioa 
has  not  been  confined  to  giving  me  good  dinoera  and  sappen 
alone ;  they  have  exerted  themselrea  in  inventing  a  thoosaad 
devices  to  amuse  me  during  the  mornings  also;  and,  in  a 
Word,  nothing  has  been  oimtted  tfaat  might  tempt  me  to  pro- 
long  my  stay  amoog  them. — In  trutb,  I  have  prolonged  it 
much  beyond  wbat  I  bad  at  all  calculated  upon; — indeed, 
mach  beyond  what  I  could  well  afibrd,  considering  how  the 
season  is  advanced,  and  how  much  I  have  yet  before  me  ere 
I  can  bring  my  tour  to  its  conclusion.  However,  I  ahall  pro- 
bably  get  on  with  less  intemiption,  after  I  have  fitiriy  entered 
<he  Highlands,  which,  God  wiUing,  shall  now  be  very  aooo, 
for  I  have  arrai^ed  every  thing  for  going  by  the  steam-boat 
on  Thursday  to  the  Isle  of  Bäte,  from  which  I  shall  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  next  morning,  as  far  as  Inverary,  to  whicb 
place  I  have  just  sent  forward  thc  shandrydan,  under  the  sure 
guidance  of  your  old  friend,  the  trusty  John  Evans* 

I  have  made  good  use  of  the  shandrydan,  however,  in  my 
own  person,  during  the  days  I  have  lingered  in  this  cbarmiog 
neighbourhood«  In  Company  with  one  or  other  of  my  Glas- 
gow friends,  I  have  visited  almost  every  sceae  at  all  intereet* 
ing,  either  from  its  natural  beauty,  or  from  the  historical  re* 
collections  connected  with  it,  tbroughout  this  part  o{  the 
country.  I  have  seen  not  a  few  fine  old  Castles,  and  seve* 
ral  fields  of  battle«    I  have  examined  the  town  of  Paislev, 
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where  some  Tery  curious  manufactures  are  carried  od  in  a 
style  of  elegance  and  ingenuity  elsewhere  totally  unrivalled  ^ 
and  where,  what  is  still  more  to  my  taste,  there  are  some 
very  fine  remains  of  the  old  Abbey,  the  wealth  of  whicb  was 
transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  family  of 
the  Abbot  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
berault,  whose  descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  now 
ckims  that  old  French  title,  as  being  the  male  representatire 
of  the  Hottse  of  Hamilton«  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  yoa 
know,  derives  bis  highest  titles  from  a  female  ancestor,  but  is 
htmself,  by  blood,  a  Douglas,  and  representative  of  the  beroie 
Earls  of  Angus,  who,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  first  House  of 
Douglas,  succeeded  to  not  a  little  of  its  power,  although 
they  never  attained  to  so  dangerous  a  measure  of  pre-emi- 
nence. 

B«t  my  most  delightful  excursion  was  to  Hamilton  itself, 
which  lies  about  ten  miles  above  Glasgow  upon  the  Clyde ; 
and  is  realiy  one  of  the  most  princely  places  I  have  ever 
viflited*.     This  excursion  was  made  in  Company  with  a  most 

agreeable  and  intelligent  young  gentleman,  Mr,  J S , 

one  of  the  cbief  bookseliers  of  this  town,  who  is  the  publisher, 
and  indeed  tiie  friend  of  Dr.  C-^ — .  We  mct  the  Doctor 
riding,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  as  we  went  along,  and  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us  also.  His  private  manners 
and  conversation  are,  1  assure  you,  quite  as  admirable  as  his 
cloquence  in  the  pulpit.  He  is,  without  any  exception,'the 
most  perfectly  modest  man  I  er  er  met  with — the  most  averse 
to  all  kind  of  display — ^the  most  simply  and  unafiectedly  kind 
good  man.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  original  men  in  con- 
versation  I  bare  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with — and  I 
tbink  ihrows  out  more  new  ideas,  in  the  course  of  a  few  piain 
sentences,  apparently  delivered  without  the  smallest  con> 
sciöusness  ihat  they  embody  any  thing  particularly  worthy  ot 
attention,  than  any  one  of  all  the  great  men'I  have  become 
acquainted  with  since  1  came  to  Scotland*  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  has  a  mind  most  richly  stored  with  all  kinds  of  infor- 
mation-^he  is  a  profound  master  of  Bf  athematics — and,  at  the 
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same  time,  mor«  paesionatelj  fond  of  ancient  leaniiog  tfiM 
aoy  of  the  Scottish  literati  I  have  seen.  But  all  bis  stores  are 
kept  in  strict  subservience  to  the  great  {^urposes  of  his  life 
and  professioD — and  i  think,  various  as  they  are,  Üiey  gain 
instead  of  losing,  both  in  value  and  interest^from  the  aniforimtf 
of  the  object  to  which  he  so  indefatigably  bends  them*  It  19 
the  fault  of  the  attainraeats  of  roost  of  the  gifled  men  of  our 
time,  that  diey  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measuredestituteofanjr 
permanent  aim,  with  which  theae  attainments  are  cMmected 
in  anj  attitable  degree«  Bat  with  him  there  is  everpresenl 
the  senäe  and  presiding  power  of  an  aim,  above  all  oth^tsi 
noble  and  grand — the  aim,  namely,  and  the  high  ambition  of 
doing  good  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  serving  the  cause  of 
religion« 

We  had  a  deltghtful  ride  after  breakfast,  along  the  t ide 
of  the  riv^r,  and  reached,  in  a  couple  of  hoors,  Botiiwell^ 
the  seat  of  Lord  Douglas,  where  we  haited  for  a  ^ile  i» 
intpect  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle.  The  Situation  is  beau- 
tiful  in  the  eiLtreme — on  a  fine  green  bank,  whieh  slopes  iato 
the  stream,  and  is  overlooked  from  a  grand  screen  of  roefas 
on  the  other  side,  cov^red  with  all  kitids  of  wood.  The 
Clyde  18  a  majestic  stream  here — >flowing  calm,  foU^  anA 
clear  as  amber,  between  these  massive  crags  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  blooming  verdure  of  the  banks  and  trees  below  and 
around  the  old  Castle  on  the  other.  The  ruins  tfaemselvA 
are  very  extensive,  and  in  its  day  the  fortress  mnst  bare 
been  a  prodigiously  powerful  one  indeed«  They  are  pre- 
served  in  a  style  of  exquisite  propriety  and  tastefnlness-— 
with  a  reverent  feeling  of  their  tme  character  appar^itty, 
and  a  just  hereditary  pride.  They  put  me  altogetber  verf 
much  in  mind  of  the  deserted  parts  of  Warwick — and,  in- 
deed,  I  do  not  think  the  ctrcuit  of  the  interior  court  is  at  all 
inferior  in  its  dimensions.  In  many  places  around  the  bot» 
tresses  and  angles  of  the  keep,  tower,  and  curtain,  I  conld  see 
the  sorely  raouldering  armouries  of  the  Morays,  who  were 
the  first  lords  of  the  Castle — and  in  others,  the  better  pie> 
served  achievements  of  the  finsoily  which  soeceeded  tbem ; 
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preeioQS  memorials  of  tiiose  days,  when,  on  trerj  occarioR 
in  the  armies  of  Scotland, 


-f'  the  Eloody  Heart  Mesed  ia  Che  v«ii| 


AiuioiiiieiDS  Doq^'  (Sceaded  nane. 


ti 


After  we  had  satiafied  cur  ejea  with  the  luxary  of  gaadng 
Qpon  these  fine  remains,  we  proceeded  on  cur  waj  towaidt 
Hamilton,  croBsing  Hie  river  bjr  the  Bridge  of  Bothwell — die 
tarne  on  whicb  the  poor  Insurgent  whigs  were  so  easily  van* 
qubhed,  and  so  craelly  slaog^itered  by  the  Royalista  ia  1677. 
The  high  gate-way  between  two  towers,  of  whieh  mention  is 
made  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  has  been  removed,  bot 
otiierwise  the  appearance  of  the  structare  perfectiy  cor* 
responds  irith  all  the  descriptions.  There  is  a  ridged  bank 
on  the  oppomte  aide,  where  the  Covenanters  had  their  camp, 
and  whieh  quite  overlooks  the  whote  of  the  way  by  which 
the  troops  of  Monmouth^niade  their  approach-^-ao  that  it  is 
dear  a  very  small  measure  of  military  skiü  might  have  been 
enuugh  to  render  their  position  a  very  dtfficalt  one«  Bot  I 
«ippose  the  acconnt  of  their  dissentions  in  Old  Mortality,  is 
a  sufficiently  accnrate  one,  and  it  fornishes  a  very  adequate 
«scplanation  of  the  event  as  it  occnrred«  Above  the  bridge, 
the  river  is  seen  winding  for  a  mile  or  two  from  Hamilton, 
tbrough  a  flat  piece  of  meadow-land— or,  as  they  call  it, 
Jümgki — and  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  routed  Cove* 
nantere,  that  they  chose  to  ily  in  this  direction,  instead  of 
keeping  upward  to  the  hills.  That  bloody  old  Mnscovite. 
Oeneral  Dalzell,  is  said  to  have  galloped  bis  dragoons  upon 
the  flying  peasants,  and  to  have  made  the  river  run  in  blood 
with  bis  butcheries,  in  spite  of  the  reimonstrances  of  the 
gentler  and  wiser  Monihouth«  After  the  battle,  a  great  num- 
ber  of  the  leading  men,  ministers  and  others,  were  hanged 
al  the  end  of  the  bridge — ^where  some  hoary  old  willows,  of 
enofmous  size,  are  still  pointed  out  as  having  fumished  th^ 
ready  means  of  their  execution.  I  met  one  day  at  Glasgow 
a  carioua  enough  inatance  of  the  way  in  which  these 
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executiona  were  regarded.  A  gentleman  pulle<l  a  remarka- 
blj  beaatifal  old  chased  silver  snuff  box  out  of  bis  pocket, 
and  asking  bim  for  a  pinch — "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he — "  do  take- 
a  pincb,  and  let  me  teil  you,  joa  sball  have  your  finger  ia 
tbf  box  that  was  found  in  roy  grandfatber's  waistcoat-pocket 
after  he  was  hanged/'  It  is  a  common  saying  that  ^^  a  man 
18  scarce  of  news,  wben  he  teils  you  bis  fatber  danced  a  jig 
vpon  nothing'' — but  the  cause  of  this  gentleman's  communis 
cativeness  was  sufficientiy  explained,  wben  I  learned  from 
one  of  the  Company,  who  remarked  my  consternation,  that  bis 
grandfather  was  ^^one  of  the  martyrs  o'  Botbwell-brigg." 

We  rode  on  to  ibe  town  of  Hamilton,  having  o|i  either 
band  a  fine  prospect  of  the  woods  and  lawns,  which  stretdk 
for  roiles  in  every  direction  around  the  ducai  manston ;  and 
then  having  left  the  sbandrydan  at  the  inn,  proceeded  tp  take 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Palace — for  by  that  name  it  is  call- 
ed — in  compliment,  I  suppose,  to  the  copious  Infusion  of  roy«il 
blood  in  the  veinaof  this  high  liaeage.  The  Palaee  is  not 
a  very  splendid  one — ^but  it  is  very  venerable,  and  furnished 
throughout  in  a  grand  old  style,  which  I  take  to  be  a  mach 
fiber  tbing  than  any  of  the  gaudy  pomps  wiüi  wbieb  more 
modern  and  more  fasbionable  mansion-bouses  are  fitted. — 
There  is  a  noble  suite  of  state  apartments  ninning  the  whole 
length  of  the  ediiice,  all  hung  in  rieb  crimson,  (the  tolour  of 
the  family,)  with  roofs  and  dooro  of  biack  oak,  carved  over 
every  wbere  with  their  bearings.  From  the  Windows  of 
these,  you  have  a  most  delicious  view  of  long  green  lawna, 
interspersed  with  fine  dropping  elms  on  the  one  side — and 
on  the  other,  a  yet  bolder  and  yet  richer  prospect  of  grovci 
ascending  upon  groves  into  the  midst  of  the  higher  grounds, 
wbere  the  deer-park  is  situated.  But  the  chief  omament  it 
the  coUection  of  paintings — ^which  is  out  of  all  sight  the  first 
in  Scotland — ^and  inferior  indeed  to  verv  few  of  those  in 
England«  It  is  an  oid  coUection,  and  has  long  been  csteem- 
ed  a  rieh  one,  but  the  taste  of  the  present  representative  of 
the  family,  has  added  very  much  both  to  its  extent  and  ita 
value. 
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Tb^re  is  a  long  gallery^  in  the  first  place,  almost  entirelj 
filled '  witb  portiaits,  among  which  1  couid  sec,  I  fancy,  not 
Ie88  than  a  dozen  of  the  very  finest  VaDdykes.  One  of  these 
18  King  Charles  od  bis  white  horse,  another  ondoubted  original, 
and  qiiiite  as  good  in  my  mind  as  tbat  which  the  Prince  faas  at 
Carlton-House*  The^attitade  is  the  vcry  same,  bat  the 
coloar  of  the  borse  is  more  inciined  to  a  creanay  yellow — ^the 
Regent'B  ts  abanost  pure  white.  There  are  magnüoent  Van* 
lykes  also  of  the  two  brodiere,  Marquisses  of  Hamilton,  ia 
tbe  civil  wars — and  of  1  know  not  how  many  branches  of  the 
family*  The  fiaeet  of  the  Whole,  howerer,  is  the  pertrait  of 
Lord  Danl^  gcütig  a  shooltiig,  with  a  black  hoy  in  attend- 
anoe,  from  wktch  I  ftm  s«ie  yea  most  have  seen  an  engraving 
lomewbere.  It  ia  imposttble  that  there  ahould  be  a  finer 
qpecinen  of  tiiis,  maater  in  tbe  wbole  worid — j;^i9  grand  grace*' 
All  manner  of  cooceiviag  erery  ttiiiig,  and  bis  soft  delicate 
eweotion,  are  united  in  it  in  tbeir  utmost  perfection  of  love« 
liness.  In  the  middle  of  the  gaUeiy,  tbere  is  the  famous  Ru- 
bettB  of  Daniel  in  tbe  lions'  Defi,  of  which  I  need  say  notbing, 
HS  you  are  qitite  £imiliar  widi  tbe  fi^ruifft«  It  is  every  way  a 
priocely  galJery — ^ypu  never  saw  a  place  more  impreguated 
witb  the  air  of  oobility«  Tbe  other  rooiDs  are  füll  of  cabinet 
picturea,  cbiefiy  of  tbe  Italian  n^asters — among  which  1  could 
easily  have  spent  an  hoor  for  every  minute  I  remained.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  describing  or  even  enumerating  them — but 
the  ones  I  chiefly  delighted  in,  were  some  very  bold  rieh 
Spagnolettos  in  the  billiard-room — a  Nicolas  Poussin — the 
Burying  of  Abraham — and  a  Dying  Magdalen,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci.  Tbe  Poussin  is  really  about  the  most  wonderful  of 
bis  works  I  ever  saw.  It  represents  the  dawn  of  day,  a  thick 
blue  mantle  of  clonds  lying  heavy  npon  the  surface  of  the 
carth,  and  scarceiy  pcrmitting  the  one  cold  stream  of  un- 
certain  light  to  enter,  which  shows  the  sleeping  patriarch 
foided  in  bis  long  vestments,  just  sinking  below  the  rock  from 
the  arms  of  h)s  children.  There  is  a  deep  priraeval  simplicity 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  group,  and  a  descrted  lonely 
.'^ort  of  weight  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  all  around,  which 
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•  carries  back  the  imagination  into  the  very  heart  of  the  days  of 
Shepherd  Majesty.  The  Magdalen  is  prescrred  in  a  glass 
case — and  tnily  it  is  worthy  of  all  manner  of  attention«  It  is 
only  a  halflength — it  represents  her  as  leaning  foackwards  in 
that  lastgentle  slumber,  whichslides  unnoticed  into  the  deeper 
slumber  that  has  no  end — her  long  golden  tresses  floating 
desolate  and  thin  over  her  pale  breast — her  eye-lids  weigbed 
dowD  with  a  livid  pressure,  and  her  bloodless  Ups  closed 
meekly  in  a  pensive  smile  of  unrepining  helplessness.  A  feir 
litüe  Cherubs  are  Seen  looking  with  calm  and  rosj  smiles  of 
welcome  from  among  the  parting  garments  of  the  clouds 
above — stealiog  the  eye  npwards  from  the  dim  and  depressing 
spectacle  of  repentant  feebleness  and  mortality,  into  a  faint 
far-ofif  perspective  of  the  appointed  restiog-place.  I  qoestion* 
whether  it  be  not  a  pity  to  see  such  a  picture  et  aÜ-^unieas 
one  is  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  it  tili  every  lioeameiit  and 
hue  is  stamped  for  ever  on  the  memory.  But  short  as  my 
time  was,  1  treasured  up  something  which  1  am  aore  I  oever 
shall  forget. 

We  then  walkcd  in  the* Dükers  Park,  up  the  romantic  glen 
of  the  Evan,  which  river  flows  into  the  Clyde  almost  cJose 
behind  the  palace,  to  see  the  remains  of  Cadyow  Castle,  the 
original  seat  of  the  family,  and  the  scenery  of  that  exquisite 
bailad  of  Scott's,  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  The  baoks  of 
this  stream  are  about  the  most  picturesque  i  have  ever  seoD, 
and  the  Situation  of  the  old  Castle  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
sublime.  Nothing  remains  of  it,  however,  but  a  few  damp 
mouldering  vaults,  from  the  loop-hole  Windows  of  which  one 
has  a  terrific  plunge  of  perspective  down  into  the  yawning 
ravine  below — and  the  scanty  traces  of  the  moat  and  draw* 
bridge,  by  which,  on  the  other  side,  the  approach  of  the  fast- 
ness  was  defended.  Originally,  I  believe,  this  was  a  royal 
seat,  and  conferred  upon  the  first  of  Ihe  Hamiltons  that  canae 
into  Scotiand,  about  tiie  end  of  the  thirteenth  Century.  The 
Situation  is  so  very  grand,  that  1  am  at  a  loss  to  accoapt  for 
their  having  deserted  it,  iu  order  to  remove  to  the  piain  where 
the  present  maiision — ^itself  now  of  some  three  hundred  rears 
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Standing — is  placed.  Thej  talk  of  bailding  a  new  house 
about  the  preseat  time.  If  they  do  so,  I  hope  they  will  take 
to  the  bill  again,  and  look  down  once  more  in  sapremacy  over 
tfic  whole  of  the  beautiful  Valley,  which  Stretches  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  of  Cadyow — whose  towers  and  vauits  have  now 
for  centiihes^  in  the  words  of  their  poet,  only 

'<  Thrilled  to  the  innsic  of  the  shade, 
Ot  echoed  Evao's  hoaTser  roar." 

hl  Üie  neighbotirbood  of  theae  ruins,  are  still  visible  some  of 
tbe  finest  remains  1  have  ever  seen,  of  the  old  original  forest, 
with  which  the  whole  of  our  fsland  was  covered — the  most  ve- 
nerable  trees,  withoot  question,  that  can  be  imagined — ^hoary, 
and  cnimbling,  and  shattered  every  where  with  the  winds  and 
Btorms  of  centaries-— rifted  and  blasted  in  their  main  boughs — 
but  6till  projecting  here  and  there  some  little  tufts  of  faint  ver- 
dnre— and  still  making  a  gallant  show  together,  where  their 
gray  brotherhood  crowns  tbe  whole  summit  of  the  hill — these 
are 


*'  the  hüge  oakt  of  Evandale 
Whose  limbs  a  thoasand  years  have  worn ; 


and  among  them  I  saw  couched,  most  appropriately,  the  last 
relics  o(  that  breed  of  wild  cattle,  by  which,  in  old  times,  tbe 
fbrests  of  Scotland  were  tenanted. 

**  Mightiest  of  all  (he  beasts  of  cbasc, 

That  roam  Sn  woody  Catedon ; 
Crasfaing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mouotaiii  bull  comes  thuod'ring  oo 

"  Fierce  on  tbe  hunters*  qniver'd  band, 

He  roHs  hit  eyes  of  swartby  glow ; 
Spurofl  wUh  blaek  hoof  aiid  hörn  tbe  snnd, 

And  tosses  high  his  maoe  of  suow." 

Tbc  description  in  these  lines  is  a  porfectly  accurate  one — 
they  are  white  or  creara-coloured  all  over — ^but  have  their 
hoofs,  and  horns,  and  eyes,  of  the  most  dazzliug  jet,     The 


fierceness  of  the  race,  hovrever,  irould  seem  to  bave  entirely 
evaporated  in  the  progiew  of  so  mmny  agcs,  for  tbe  whole  of 

the  herd  lay  perfectly  «(uiet  while  Dr.  C ,  Mr.  S , 

and  1  passed  tbrough  the  midst  of  tbem.  I  wonder  BOfne  of 
our  nobility  do  not  endeavour  to  transplant  a  little  of  this  fine 
stock  into  our  parks.  It  rs  by  far  the  most  beautiful  breed  of 
cattle  1  ever  saw — indced,  it  bears  aJ]  tbe  marks  of  being  tbe. 
nervous  original  from  which  the  other  species  have  descended, 
taking  different  varieties  of  corruption  into  their  forms,  from 
the  difiereßt  kiuds  of  less  congetnal  soll  to  wluch  their  habi- 
tation  has  been  tranrferred.  Bat  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Tankerville,  (for  they  are  th«  only  noblemeo 
wbo  are  in  possession  of  this  breed,)  may  be  very  unwühng 
to  render  it  more  common  than  it  is.  I  hope  if  it  be  so^  thej 
themselves,  at  Icast,  will  take  good  care  to  keep  free  from  all 
contamination  this  '^  heritage  of  the  woods.'^ 

The  view  we  had  from  these  heigbts,  of  the  whole  Valley, 
or  strathy  or  troughof  the  Clyde  apwards,  is  by  &r  the  riebest 
fhing  I  have  yet  seen  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  is  the  Here- 
fordshire  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  orchards.  Besides,  tbero 
is  a  succession  of  very  beautifhl  gentlemen's  seats  all  the  way 
aIong-«HSo  that  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  one  conti* 
nued  garden. 

We  dined  quietly  at  Hamilton,  and  retumed  to  Glasgow  ia 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  There  is  absolutely  no  night  here 
at  present,  for  the  red  gleams  of  day  are  always  to  be  seen  over 
the  east  before  the  west  has  lost  the  yellow  tinges  of  the  prc- 
ceding  sunset.  1  sometimes  laugh  not  a  little  when  I  reflect 
on  the  stories  we  «ed  to  be  treated  with  long  ago,  about  the 
chilness  and  sterility  of  the  Land  of  Cakes,  sojoaramg,  as  I 
now  am,  among  some  of  the  fioest  seenery,  aad  onder  one  of 
the  most  serene  and  lovely  heavens,  I  ever  saw  in  tihe  whole 
eourse  of  my  wanderings. 

P.M. 
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70    THE    SAME. 

!  I  SPENT  the  Priday  of  last  weck  very  pleasantly  at  — — 

[  Hm,  the  Villa  of  one  of  my  Glasgow  acqaaintances,  siuiated 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  that  city.  In  the  coorse  of  talk 
after  dinner,  wben  I  had  been  enlarging  on  the  pieasures  I  had 
received  from  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers  preach,  and,  altogetber 
fitMn  observing  the  religious  State  of  the  peasamry  in  ihis  part 
of  the  wortd,  a  gentleman  who  was  preseot  asked  me,  If  I 
ha$l  ever  yet  been  present  at  the  giving  of  the  Sacrament  in  a 
country  kirk  in  Scotland  ?  and  on  my  replybg  in  the  negative, 
expressed  some  wonder  that  my  cnriosity  shoaid  not  already 
have  led  me  to  witness,  wiih  my  own  eyes,  that  singalar  ex- 
hibition  of  \he  national  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  re- 
gard  to  such  subjects.  1  aUowed  that  it  was  stränge  I  should 
not  have  thonght  of  it  sooner,  and  assured  bim,  that  it  Was  a 
Ihing  I  had  often  had  in  my  mind  befbre  I  set  out  on  my  joar- 
ney,  to  inquire  what  die  true  nature  of  that  sccne  might  be, 
and  how  farthe  description,  given  in  tb^  Holy  Fair  of  Bums, 
might  be  a  correct  one.  He  told  me,  that  without  question* 
many  occurrenccs  of  a  somewbat  Indierous  nature  sometimes 
teke  place  at  tbese  Sacraments ;  but  *at  the  vigorous,  bat 
somewhat  coirrse  peneil,  of  ifae  »cottish  bard,  had  even  in  «- 
g«rd  to  these,  entirely  overstepped  the  roodesty  of  nature, 
#Wle  he  had  ahogelber  mnitled  to  do  any  manner  of  justice  to 
tiie  far  diflfereni  dements  whidi  enter  most  largely  imo  the 
gtntral  comporitiM  of  die  pictnre^adding,  too,  that  this 
omissieB  was  themorereoiarkaUe,  consideringwlth  what  dcep 
and  fervem  sytnpadiy  the  poet  had  atluded,  in  "  The  Couer's 
SatttMay's  Night,^  and  many  others  of  bis  compositions,  to 
Ae  vtty  sfttne  elements,  exerting  tbeir  energies  in  a  less  con- 
l^ttcnous  manner.    White  we  werc  yet  conversing  on  this  sub- 

j«c^  there  anived  a  yonng  dergyman,  a  Mr.  P ,  a  vcry 

Ägt^abte  and  modest  petson,  who,  qn  understanding  what  we. 
w«t  talking  0f,  sftid,  That  the  nSsst  and  shortest  way  for  the 
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Stranger  was  to  fo  and  see  the  tbing ;  be  faimself,  he  added, 
was  so  far  on  bis  way  to  assist  at  this  yery  ceremonvi  ata 
parish  some  ten  miles  off,  and  nothing  could  give  him  greater 
pleasure  than  taking  me  wilh  him.  You  may  be  sure  I  ac- 
ceded  to  bis  proposal  witb  great  good-wil),  and  I  offered  to 
take  hitn  to  tbe  field  of  action  in  my  shaodrydan.  He  hesi- 
tated  a  little  about  the  propriety  of  deferring  hts  march  tili  the 
Suuday  morning,  but  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  over  per^ 
suaded  by  tbe  kindness  of  our  host,  who  also  determined  to 
make  one  of  the  party. 

Accordiogly,  at  an  early  bonr  on  tlie  Sunday  moming,  we 
tnounted,  and  took  the  hlghway  to  the  Charch  of  -  >■  ,  for  it 
was  there  the  Sacrament  was  to  be  given.  As  we  went  along, 
Mr.  P  prepared  me  for  what  I  was  about  to  witiiess,  by 

telling  me,  tbat  according  to  the  practice  observed  in  tbe  Scot- 
tish  kirk,  the  Eucharist  is  distrtbuted,  in  general,  only  ooce 
and  never  more  than  twice,  at  any  one  place  in  ttoe  coarse  of 
the  year.     In  the  country  parishes,  there  is  rarely  more  tbaa 
one  such  festival ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  preparatioos  for 
it  are  conducted,  are  sufficient.to  render  it  a  very  remarkaUe 
feature  in  the  year  of  the  rural  parishiouers.   Before  any  young 
personis  admitted  to  be  a  partaker  in  < the  Sacrament,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  andergo,  in  presence  of  the  minister,  a  very  strict 
examination  touching  all  the  doctrioes  of  the  Charch ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  be  abie  to  show  a  thorougb  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  in  all  its  parts     Now,  the  c^ustom   of  tbe  country 
requires  that  at  a  certain  age  the  SsM^rament  »hould  be  taken, 
otherwise,    a  very  great  loss  of .  chaiacter  ouist  accrue  to  tbe 
delinquent ;  so  that  to  prepare  themselves  by  readtng  aud  al* 
tentive  listening  to  what  is  said  from  the  pdpit  for  undergoiiig 
this  examination,  forms  universally  a  gveet  poiiU  of  ambitioo 
among  the  youug  peasants  of  .botb  sexes ;  and  tbe  first  occs- 
sion  on  which  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  approaeh  the  Altaff 
is  regarded  by  them  with  feelings  somewhat   akio  lo  thoae 
with  which  the  youth  of  Oid  Roroe  contemplated .  che  layiG^ 
aside  of  the  Praetexta,  and  assumption  of  tbe   Toga   f^irUis, 
Ncver,  surely,  can  the  vanity  of  our  nature  be  taught  to  exeit 
itseif  in  a  more  useful  manii^ ;  for  the  attainmeat  of  knaw^ 
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iedge,  and  tbepreservatioitdf  moiisilpurity,  are  altke  necessary 
to  tbe  accompiishment  of  the  youog  Seottisb  peasaDt's  desire, 
and  die  object  of  bis  desire  is,-iiioreover,  iDitselftbe  dUcbarge 
of  one  of  the  mosfelevating  aad  affecting  of  all  tbe  dtities 
wbicb  oar  holy  religioo  has  enjoined. 

Tbe  preliminary  examinations  of  the  young  communicants 
being  over,  tbe  ürst  part  of  tbe  roore  public  preparations  coro- 
mences  on  tbe  Tbarsday  preceding  tbe  Sunday  on  i^hicb  tbe 
säcrament  is  tobegiven.     Thatday  is  denominated  tke  day  of 

fasting  and  humäiatian,  and  is  still,  as  Mr.  P' said,  ob- 

served  in  the  way  wbicb  tbe  letter  of  tbat  designation  would 
imply,  by  nota  few  of  the  moreelderly  and  strict  of  tbe  good 
people.  By  all  it  is  cfbserved  with  a  measiire  of  soleninity,  at 
least  eqnal  to  that  whtch  usnally  characterises  a  Seottisb  Sab- 
bath,  and  two  sermons  are  preacbed,  tbe  tone  of  wbicb,  frum 
iMtnemorial  cnstoin,  is  pitcbed  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  all 
humility  and  prostration  of  spirit  on  tbe  part  of  tbose  wbo 
hear  it.  Tbe  Friday  is  allowed  to  intervene  witbout  any  pub- 
lic worfthtp,  but  on  Saturday  again  the  cbarcb  doors  are 
tbrown  open,  and  two  roore  «ermons  are  addressed  to  tbe  peo- 
ple, tbe  strain  of  whieb,  in  compliance  with  custom  equally 
ancient  and  venerable,  it  of  a  more  cbeering  and  consolatory 
nature.  These  sernaons  are  preached  by  didferent  friends  of 
the  clergyman  in  whose  church  tbe  sacrament  is  to  take  place, 
a  contiderable  number  of  wboin  are  in  use  to  be  congregated 
in  bis  Manse  on  this  occasion,  ready  to  assist  bim  i»  every 
way  with  tfaeir  advice  and  support  in  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  im- 
portant  scene  over  wbicb  it  is  bis  business  to  preside.  Tbe 
pnreMoee  of  tbete  ckrgymen  at  the  place  in  question,  renders 
it  necessary  in  most  eases  that  their  own  cburches  shouid  be 
left  withoat  Service  for  that  day :  and  this,  taken  togetber  with 
tbe  rarity  of  tbe  spectacle,  and  tbe  high  interest  wbicb  tbe 
Seottisb  peasantry  take  in  all  manner  of  religious  Services  and 
institQlions,  is  enough  to  accoant  for  tbe  enornious  conflux  of 
.  people  wbicb  pours  from  every  parish  of  tbe  surröuiiding  dis- 
tricts  to  tbe  chnreh  wbere  tbe  sacrament  is  to  be  dispensed,  on 
the  roorning  of  the  Sunday.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  bowever, 
Said  my  friend,  tliat  the  very  circiunstance  of  the  greatness  of 
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Ai«  religious  ccmfai  i<  a^ctent  to  draw  into  Hs  vortex  as 
abundant  mixUire  oT  persona,  whose  moäves  are  any  tfaing 
falber  tban  motives  of  a  devotional  cbaraeter.  Ttie  idle  lad« 
aod  lasse»  all  over  tbe  country  tbink  it  a  fine  occasion  of 
meeting  together,  aod  come  to  every  sacraoieiit  ia  their  vici* 
mty  as  regularly  as  tbe  most  pioiis  of  tbeir  sentors.  Nay,  to 
fiocb  a  pitcb  of  regolarity  bae  tbis  beeo  carrted,  tbat  it  is  n^ 
«ncoiDinon  tbiug  for  iervants  wbea  tbey  are  being  bired,  te 
stipolate  for  perioission  to  attend  at  so  äMuiy  sacrainentS'^-or, 
as  tbey  style  tbem  in  tbeir  way— «ccimoiw :  exactly  as  is  els^* 
wbere  customary  ia  regard  to  fairs  and  wakes ;  aod  fron  ihitf 
circomstaoce,  perbaps,  as  mucb  as  from  aoy  ihing  tbat  ordioa- 
rily  occurs  at  tbese  sacraioeots»  tbe  Poet  of  Ayrsbire  toob  tbe 
biot  of  bis  malicious  nick^oame.* 

Wbeo  we  came  witbin  a  few  roilesof  ■  ■  ■,  ifae  greattieBa 
of  tbe  confluz,  of  wbose  composition  I  bad  been  reemiag 
some  accoant,  was  abuodaotly  appareot.  Tbe  road  aioag^ 
wbicb  we  passed  was  absolutely  swarniog  witb  conatry  pef>« 
ple,  all  bouod  for  tbe  saoie  place»  wbatever  difiereocea  tber* 
migbt  be  io  tbeir  erraods  tbitber.  Some  of  tbem  cast  ioqoi- 
ring  glances  at  oiy  wortby  frieod  in  black,  as  if  desifOQs  to 
koow  wby  be  came  among  tbem  in  so  uoiisnal  a  kiod  of  ve* 
bicie,  and  stiJl  more,  if  I  mistook  not  tbeir  faces,  what  night 
be  tbe  cbaracter  aod  purpose  of  bis  ueknowo  coa^MnioB. 
For  my  part,  I  was  busy--coQteroplatiog  tbe  diffinnent  gronpeib 
sometimes  as  a  painter,  sometimes  as  a  mslapbysiciao.  Tbe 
modes  of  progression  exemplified  arottod  me  were  threeibU» 
viz. —  lf?io.  in  carts ;  2do.  on  borseback ;  3^.  by  tbe  expedi- 
ent  wbicb  acertain  profound  lawjer  bas  deoomiaaled  natmrtd  irw- 
vdling  (peregratiQ  mip/ex  J  being  tbat  wbicb  tbe  wisdom  of  Nar 
ture  (in  order  to  cbeck  tbe  exorbitant  avarice  of  ion  keepers  aod 
bostlers)  bas  raade  common  to  tbe  wbole  bumao  species.  Tbe 
carts  were  in  general  crowded  witb  females,  wrapt  io  larga 
cloaks  of  duffle  grey,  or  brigbt  scarlet,  wbicb  last  migb^ 
perbaps,  on  tbis  occasion,  be  coosidered  as  emblematical  of 
tbeir  sins.    In  itself,  bowever,  it  is  witbout  questioo  not  ooly 

•  I  have  heard  that  the  bargain  sometimes  is,  '<  one  sftcrBment  or  two  f«ir%** 
whicb  sbows  whera  Uie  predileetloii  lies. 
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a  comibrtable,  bot  a  very  piotaresqne,  and  even  graceful  in- 

ftgument ;  and  I  ibooght  I  coold  perceive,  by  tbe  style  in 

wbkh  its  folds  were  arranged,  that  some  of  the  younger  ma« 

trons  were  not  quite  cai^less  of  its  capacities  for  fascinaüon. 

Aft  for  the  onwedded  daiaseU  who  sat  by  their  sides,  they  were 

anrayed  in  tbeir  gayest  attire  of  ribbands  and  top-knots,  and 

felained  still  more  visiUy  a  certain  air  of  coqaetry,  whicb 

Aowed  that  the  idea  of  flhrtation  bad  not  been  eotirely  expel- 

led  Ironi  ibeür  fancies  by  the  soiemn  character  of  the  day,  and 

tbeir  destinatioo.     The  eider  ones  exhibited  a  more  demure 

ibsbion  of  coontenance,  and  nodded  their  beads  very  solemniy 

in  unison,  as  the  cart-wheelsjohed  over  the  rough  stones  of 

their  patb.     A  bottle  or  two,  anda  basketof  provisions,  gene* 

rally  occnpied  tbe  space  at  their  feet ;  and  the  driver  of  the 

vehide  was  most  eomraooly  some  lint-haired  boy,  füll  of  rosy 

life  and  vigonr,  but  evidently  a  loather  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 

chism,  and  all  manner  of  spiritual  cross-questioning— -one,  no 

doobt,  extremely  desiroos  of  liberty  of  conscience.    1'  obser« 

Tcd  ooe  IHtle  fellow  in  particnlar,  who,  although  he  stared  uS 

in  tbe  face,  seenied  little  inclined  to  recognize,  by  any  gesture 

of  reverence,  the  sacred  function  of  my  friend  in  tbe  shandry- 

dan.     Bat  this  Omission  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  bis 

grim  wrinkled  grandmotber  in  the  corner  of  the  cart,  who 

forthwith  admonished  the  yoangster  to  be  more  courteous  in 

bis  demeanour,  by  a  hearty  thump  over  the  elbow  with  her 

pooderoQs  psalm^book— a  Suggestion,  however,  to  wbich  the 

nrcfain  replied  only  by  puUing  bis  bonnet  down  more  sulkily' 

tban  ever  over  his  freckled  brows.    This  cart  style  of  travelling 

seemed  to  be  adopted  chiefly  by  large  families,  a  whole  mighty 

hoosehold  being  sometitn'es  crammed  together  in  a  way  that 

most  bare  precluded  alt  possibitity  of  sober  reflection  during 

their  lourncy.      On  the  other  band,  some  of  those  unfortunate 

cooples  Wbose  nnion  bad  not  been  blessed  with  any  progeny, 

migiit  be  seen  riding  double  on  horseback,  and  thus  making 

their  way  through  the  crowd  with  more  eclat  tban  any  other 

person, — the  affectionate  bousewife    keeptng  her    arm    firm 

locked  'aioond  the  waist  of  her  faithful  John.    A  jelly,  young, 
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new-married  farmer,  migbt  be  foood  here  and  tbere^  c^>eriD{; 
Bghdy  aloog  in  like  fasbion,  with  bis  blooming  bride  bebind 
him.  But  die  class  of  pedestrian  pilgrims  was  by  far  tbe  most 
numeroas,  comprehending  every  variety  of  penons,  from  the 
blue-bonneted  Patriarcb,  tnidgiog  slowly  witb  bis  lall  staff  in 
bis  band,  and  never  for  a  moment  lifting  bis  solemn  eyes  fron 
tbe  dust  wbicb  bis  feet  set  in  modon,  to  tbe  cardess  sbepfaerd« 
boy,  peeling  a  twig  from  tbe  bedge,  apd  in  jeopardy  every  now 
and  tben  of  drawing  tome  beavier  wand  about  bis  ears  by 
breaking  fortb  into  a  wbisde,*-a  sound,  tban  wbicb,  wbeD 
beard  on  a  Sabbatb-day,  tbere  can  be  no  gt^eater  abominatioa 
to  the  tympanum  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  male  or  female^  but^ 
above  all,  tbe  latter. 

On  reacbing  tbe  village,  we  ibund  tbe  cbnrcb-bell  bad  not 
yet  begun  to  ring,  but  a  suScient  nomber  bad  already  arrived 
to  fill  completely  tbe  chorcb-yard,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
a  grass  field  immediately  adjoining«  At  tbe  lower  extremity  of 
this  field,  a  moveable  sort  of  pulpit — (it  is  called  a  Tenty^ 
bad  been  erected, — ^from  wbicb,  as  Mr.  P  ■  told  me,  thoae 
of  tbe  pecple  who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  tbe  kirk  itsell^ 
were,  throughout  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  day,  to  be  addressed  ia 
succession,  by  some  of  tbe  ministers  wbo  bad  come  to  assiat 
the  clergy man  of  tbe  place.  A  beautifuUy  clear  little  bnro  ran 
ripüng  along  the  side  botb  of  tbe  cburcb  yard  and  tbe  field; 
and  on  tiie  green  tarf  of  its  banks  I  saw  tbe  country  maideas 
who  bad  come  a-foot  seat  tbemselves  immediately  on  their 
rival,  and  begin  dipping  their  hands  and  tbeir  feet  into  its 
freshing  stream.  It  is  tbe  universal  custom  of  tbe  females  in 
this  qnartcr  to  walk  their  jonrneys  bare-footed ;  aad  even  in 
Coming  to  church,  witb  all  tbeir  finery  in  otber  respects,  tbey 
do  not  depart  from  this  custom.  Each  damsel,  bowever,  car* 
ries  in  her  band  a  pair  of  snow-wbite  stockings,  and  sboes, 
and  these  they  were  now  preparing  tbemselves  to  put  on,  bjr 
the  abluttons  I  witnessed.  It  was  a  fine  picturesque  tbing  to 
See  diem  laying  aside  their  bonnets,  and  arranging  their  glossy 
ringlets  into  tbe  most  becoming  attitudes,  by  belp  of  tbe  sanae 
mirror  in  which  onr  first  motber  beheld  the  roflection  *of  ber 
own  lovely  form  in  Faradise.    Among  tbem  many  wen  ex« 
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tffcmdy  well-favoared ;  and  aome  of  thein  displayed  limbs  as 
elgaDtly  shaped  as  were  those  which  die  charming  Dorothea 
eihibited  in  a  similar  method  4o  the  enraptured  gaze  of  Doa 
Qoizote.  There  was  a  sweet  Arcadiao  simplicity  in  this  an- 
tDtored  toiktte ;  and  ihe  silence  in  which  it  was  perforuied, 
added  not  a  littk  to  its  air  of  ardessness,  for  each  damsel  sat 
hy  herself,  and  not  a  sonnd  was  faeard  near  them  bot  the  cbirp- 
ing  of  the  birds  that  bopped  to  and  fro  among  the  hawthorn 
bush^, — ^notes  scarcely  observed  on  any  other  day  io  the  week, 
bat  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  at  all  times  amidst  the  reve« 
rential  stilhiess  that  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  a  Sabbath-day 
in  Scotbnd. 

My  friend,  bowever,  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  spending 
nitber  too  nmch  time  in  contemplatiog  these  beautiful  creatures, 
SD  I  permitted  him  to  guide  my  Steps  toward  the  gate  of  the 
charch-yard.  At  each  side  of  this  gate  was  already  drawn 
np  a  considerable  bäpd  of  the  lay  £lders  of  the  Kirk,  whose 
daty  it  is  to  receive  M^e  offerings  of  those  who  enter,  and  to 
iaperintend  the  distrib^tion  of  tb^m  among  the  poor.  Op- 
posite  to  each  of  the  groupes  stood  a  tall  three-legged  stool 
covered  with  a  very  white  naplün,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
laid  the  flat  pewter  dish  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  alms« 
These  Eiders  were  a  most  interesting  set  of  persons,  and  I 
believe  I  coald  have  stndied  tbeir  solemn  physiognomies  as 
long  as  I  had  done  those  of  the  young  rural  beauties  at  the 
born-side.  I  regarded  them  as  the  düe  of  this  pious  peasan- 
try,  men  selected  to  discharge  these  functions  on  accouot  of 
the  exemplary  propriety  and  purity  of  tbeir  long  lives  spent 
among  the  same  people,  over  whom  they  were  now  raised  to 
lome  priest-^like  roeasare  of  autbority.  Some  among  them 
were  very  old  men,  with  fine  hoary  ringlets  floating  half-way 
down  tbeir  backs — arrayed  in  suits  of  black,  the  venerable 
antique  ontlihes  of  which  showed  mauifesdy  how  long  they 
had  been  needed,  and  how  carefuUy  they  had  been  preserved, 
fer  these  rare  occasions  of  solemnity***the  only  occasions,  I 
imagine,  on  which  they  are  wom«  The  heads  of  these  were 
very  comfortably  covered  with  the  old  flat  blue-boonet,  which 
tbrows  a  deq>  and  dark  shadow  over  the  half  of  the  coun- 
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tenance.  Otbers,  who  bad  oot  yet  attained  to  such  venem« 
Ue  years,  had  adopted  tbe  more  receot  fasbioti  of  bau,  and 
ooe  could  see  more  ea&ily  beneath  tbeir  scantier  margins  Uie 
fceen  and  piercing  eyes  with  wbich  these  surveyed  every  pet^ 
SOD  as  be  passed — scrotiniiing  with  a  dragon-like  glance  tbe 
qoantum  of  bis  contribation  to  tbe  heap  of  goarded  copper 
before  theni.  As  for  passing  tbeir  capacioas  plates  vritbout 
putting  IQ  somelbing,  that  is  a  tbing  of  wbich  tbe  meanest 
Scottisb  peasant,  tbat  supports  bimself  by  tbe  labour  of  ins 
hands,  woold  never  dream  for  a  rooment.  To  be  obliged  to 
eoter  tbe  boose  of  God  empty-hauded,  is  tbe  very  bardest 
item  wbich  enters  into  tbe  iron  lot  of  tbeir  parisb  paupersi— » 
and  of  tbese  paupers  tbere  are  so  few  in  such  roral  places  as 
tbis,  that  they  scarcely  need  to  be  talked  of  as  fornisbing  an 
exceptjoQ  to  tbe  general  rule.  Even  tbe  youngest  chitdrea 
who  came,  and  I  saw  many  who  coald  do  little  more  tban  tot- 
ter  on  tbeir  iittle  legs — would  tbink  it  alike  a  sin  and  a  sbame 
to  put  no  offeriag  into  tbe  Eldera'  plate.  And  yet  tbere  was 
no  small  degree  of  self-importance,  I  thought,  in  tbe  way  ia 
wbich  some  of  these  little  creatores  dropped  tbeir  balfpeoco 
upon  tbe  board — not  hiding  tbeir  caodlestick  ander  a  bnsbei, 
bat  ringing  metal  against  metal  as  loudly  as  they  coold,  in 
Order  to  attract  tbe  noüce  of  tbe  staid  saperintenders  of  tbe 
collection.  By  and  by,  the  minister  and  bis  assistaat3  caiae 
down  tbe  bill  froro  the  Manse,  he  being  distingoisbed  from  tbe 
rest  by  bis  Geneva  cloak,  while  they  wore  no  badge  of  tbdr 
Office  but  their  bauds.  They  were  preoeded  by  tbe  beadle  of 
tbe  kirk,  carrying  with  difficuhy  (for  he  was  very  ancient)  a 
httge  folio  Bible  clothed  in  black  skin,  and  a  psalm-book  oT 
corresponding  dimeosioos.  As  tbe  clerical  groupe  passed  tbe 
Eiders,  a  scene  of  cordial  greeting  öccurred  wbich  it  was  de- 
lightful  to  witness — all  sliaking  hands  as  they  passed  with 
t^ose  old  men,  and  receiviog  from  them  looks  and  words  of 
encouragement,  as  if  to  support  and  sustain  tbein  during  tbe 
approacbing  exertions  of  tbe  day.  The  minister  of  tbe  place 
was  a  singularly  primitive  figure,  with  a  long  pale  face»  in 
wbich  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  workings  of  aoxious  medita- 
toin,  and  eyes  wbich  I  suspected  bad  not  been  closed  during 
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the  preceding  night    His  friends  were  atu>ut  fix  in  numbeiv 

and  ODOSt  ofthem  youDger  men  than  bimself^  vid  ibey  all  emered 

tbe  cborch  along  witb  bim  save  one,  who  took  tbe  wny  to  tht 

7«Dt,  tbere  lo  commeBce  tbe  Service  out  of  doors  at  tbe 

saine  moment  wben  it  sbonk)  be  commenced  iritbin«     Mn 

P  introdoced  me  to  the  mioister's  wife,  irbo  made  her 

appearaoce  almost  immediately  afterwards— «  seemly  mam», 

who  received  me  witb  infin  ite  kindness  in  her  way,  and  con* 

ducted  me  to  her  pew.    Wben  we  entered,  tbe  old  men  were 

all  ntting  in  tbe  cburcb  witb  their  bonnets  on,  and  tbey  did 

not  oncover  tberoielves  until  tbe  mtnisier  began  to  read  alond 

tbe  psalm — ^wbicb  was  tben  sang,  in  a  style  <^  eamestness 

tbat  was  at  least  abandaotly  impressive,  by  tbem  all — not  one 

voice  in  tbe  wbole  congregation,  I  firmly  believe,  being  silen!« 

Tbe  Impression  tbat  I  first  received  on  bearing  tbe  singing 

in  the  Scottisb  cbnrcbes  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  ooe, 

at  least  in  regard  to  masical  effect      After  the  psalm  ha» 

been  read  by  tbe  clergyman,  (wbich  is  often  eztremely  well 

done,)  no  solemn  instrumental  sympbony  opens  the  conoert 

witb  tbat  sure  and  exact  hannony  wbich  proceeds  firom  an 

organ,  bat  a  solitary  derk,  (they  call  bim  preeentor^)  who  is 

commonly  a  grotesque  enongh  figure,  utters  tbe  first  notes  of  the 

tnne  in  a  way  tbat  is  extremely  raecbanical  and  disagreeable» 

Tbe  rest  of  the  congregation  having  heard  one  line  sung  to  an 

end,  and  having  ascertained  the  pitch,  tben  strike  in.    Most  of 

them  sing  the  air  in  unison  witb  the  precentor,  without  at« 

tempting  to  take  any  other  part,  or  to  form  concords.    Tbis 

ia  certainly  tbe  safest  way  for  tbem ;  bat  even  aroong  those 

who  sing  along  witb  the  clerk,  tbere  are  generally  so  many 

witb  bad  ears,  tbat  the  effect  on  the  wbole  is  dissonant.    To 

introduce  organs  into  the  Scottisb  churches,  has  been  propo- 

sed  at  different  times  by  some  of  tbe  clergy  men,  bat  the  majori- 

ty  both  of  clergy  and  latty  have  always  disapproved  of  tbat 

Innovation.     I  have  not  heard  what  was  the  natare  of  the  ar- 

guments  eroployed  against  it ;  but  I  can  easily  understand  tbat 

tbe  aversion  migbt  not  be  in  all  cases  the  result  of  mere  in- 

considerate  bigotry  or  blind  prejadice«    The  modes  of  public 

worship  are  matters  of  snch  solemn  usage,  that  they  seldom 


«ndeiigo  any  sobert  coiuideratey  or  partisü  alteralions*  ^Fhey 
are  left  untoocbedi  except  in  limes  wheu  the  passions  of  man« 
kind  are  very  deeply  and  terribly  sürred,  or  wheo  great  revo- 
latioBs  ofopioioD  take  place-— and  then  ibey  are  changed  with 
a  mad  and  beadlong  seal--and  certainly  tbere  woold  be  some- 
tfiiog  very  like  indecent  quackery,  in  rasbly  shiftiag  aboat  tbe 
ferms  of  worsbipping  God,  according  to  tbe  mutable  tastes  of 
eacb  sttccessive  generation. 

Tbe  prayer8  and  sermons  of  tbe  old  minister  were  very  good 
in  tbeir  style,  bat  I  wait^d  witb  g^ater  cnriosity  to  witness  the 
Scottisb  metbod  of  distributing  tbe  sacred  symbols  of  tbe  daj. 
I  nsed  tbe  word  aliar — ^but  this  you  would  easily  see  was  a 
lajMUf •    Tbey  bave  no  altar  in  tbe  cburcbe«  of  Scotland— and, 
yideed,  you  know  we  bad  no  altars,  sucb  as  we  bave  theni 
now,  in  tbe  east  end  of  tbe  cburcbes  in  England,  tili  tbat  la- 
sbion  was  brougbt  back  by  Arcbbisbop  Land.    Here  tbe  sacra- 
mental  symbols  were  set  fortb  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  long 
table  covered  witb  a  white  clotb,  which  extended  the  whole 
lengtb  of  the  churcb,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  gate.    At  the  bead 
of  this  table,  arouod  whicb  as  many  were  already  seated  as  it 
eould  at  once  accomraodate,  tbe  minbter  of  the  place  took  bis 
seat  also ;  after  bis  sermon  was  concluded,  and  be  bad  read 
aload  several  cbapters  of  the  Bible,  whicb  are  pointed  out  for 
this  parpose  in  the  Directory  of  the  Scottisb  Cburcb,  as  con- 
taining  words  suitable  to  the  occasion — ^words  of  encourage* 
ment  to  the  worthy,  and  of  waming  to  the  presamptuous  com- 
municant.    He  then  craved  a  blessing,  and  having  broken  a 
Single  piece  of  bread,  and  given  of  it  to  tbose  immediately  be- 
side  bim,  large  loaves,  cut  into  slices,  were  carried  around  tbe 
table,  and  distributed  to  all  wbo  sat  at  it  by  two  or  three  of  tfae 
lay-elders.    The  cap,  in  like  manner,  was  sent  round  sbortly 
afterwards — and  during  the  time  wiucb  elapsed  in  thedistriba- 
tion  of  these  symbols,  the  minister  delivered  an  address  ta 
tbose  wbo  were  partaking  in  them— an  address  whicb  I  tbink 
had  mach  better  be  spared— for  silence  surely  is  the  oniy  pro* 
per  accompaniment  to  so  awfui  a  solemoity, — ^but  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  he  displayed  a  noble  warmth  and  tendemess 
of  feeling,  which  seemed  to  produce  a  very  powerful  eSkcl 


vpoD  dioBe  fi>r  whom  it  was  intendedy  and  wbieh  could  not  fail 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  mucb  respect  for  the  person  by  wbom  tt 
was  delivered. 

After  tbe  address  was  terminated,  tbose  wbo  bad  been  its 
immediate  objects  witbdrew,  and  left  tfoeir  seats  free  for  the  oc« 
cupation  of  another  Company,  and  so  in  tbe  same  manner  did 
Company  sncceed  Company  tbronghont  tbe  wbole  of  the  day-— 
minister  succeeding  minister  in  die  duty  of  addressing  them,— - 
whicb  is  called  in  their  language  serving  the  tables.  Witbout 
pretending  to  approve  of  this  metbod  so  mucb  as  of  our  own 
— ^nay,  witbout  attempting  to  disguise  my  opinion,  that  it  is  in 
many  respects  a  bigbly  improper  metbod — ^it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to,  deny  that  there  was  sometbing  extremely  affi^ting 
even  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  still  more  so  in  the  deep  and 
overwbelmiDg  serionsness  whicb  seemed  to  fiU  tbe  spirits  of 
tbe  partakers.  I  bave  seldom  been  present  at  any  scene  so 
iropressive ;  bat  I  think  the  efiect  of  tbe  wbole  is  mach  weak- 
ened  by  tbe  lengtb  of  time  to  whicb  tbe  service  is  protracted. 

Out  of  doors,  in  the  meantime,  there  was  carried  6n,  in  all 
tbe  alebouses  of  the  villagCi  and  in  many  of  tbe  neighbouring' 
fieldSy  a  scene  of  a  very  diffisrent  nature.  After  sitting  for  an 
hour  or  two,  I  walked  out  to  breatbe  tbe  fresh  air,  and  in 
passing  througb  tbe  place,  was  quite  scandalized  to  find  such 
a  deal  of  racketting  and  mirth  going  on  so  near  the  (Telebra^ 
tion  of  such  a  ceremony,  regarded  and  conducted  by  tbose 
eugüged  in  it  witb  a  feeling  of  reverence  so  profound  and  ex- 
emplary.  Here,  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  might  not  a  little  of 
wbat  Burns  bas  described  be  found  going  on  among  tbe 
tboughtless  and  unworthy  idlers,  wbo  bad  fiocked  from  every 
part  of  tbe  surrounding  country  to  be  present  at  the  sacrament 
of  Mr.  I  was  overtaken  in  my  walk  by  a  litile  girl^ 

wbom  tbe  miuister's  wife  bad  sent  after  roe  to  invite  me  to 
come  and  refresh  mysdf  in  the  Mause.  I  went  accordingly, 
and  partook  of  a  huge  round  of  beef,  whicb  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended  to  satisfy  half  the  congregation,  aod  then,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  my  bostess,  resumed  my  walk  in  her  garden.— ^'  Do 
not  be  Seen  stroUing  about  the  toon,"  said  she ;  "  there's  eneugh 
o'  iU  ezampk  witbout  a  friend  o'  Mr.  P—- «-«'s  Coming  out  of 


tlie  Mao86  (o  861  it  to  them.    If  ye  tpiU  walk  ob  llie  Sabbalh 
•«»wcdk  where  oaebody  wUl  see  you." 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

BüT  tbe  concluding  evening  scene  was,  without  doubt,  bj 
Ikr  the  most  impressive  of  tbe  wbole*     1  bave  toid  you  that 
a  teni  bad  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  tbe  church-yard,  and 
tbat  from  it  different  roinisters  preached  to  tbe  multitude 
whicb  overflowed  after  the  church  itself  was  filied,  during 
the  whole  of  the  da  y  :  but  now,  at'ter  tbe  sacrament  had  been 
dispensed  to  all  wbo  were  admitted  to  that  privilege,  the  kirk 
was  shut  ap,  and  the  wbole  of  tbe  tbousands  whö  bad  assem- 
bled,  were  summoned  to  bear  one  parting  sermon  at  tbe  tent 
togeiher.     Tbe  minister's  wife  and  I  came  down  tbe  hUl 
from  the  Manne  just  as  tbis  part  of  tbe  Service  was  about  to 
commence,  and  ere  we  bad  come  witbin  sigbt  of  tbe  place» 
tbe  sounds  of  the  preparatory  psalm  they  were  all  siogiag 
togetber,  came  to  us  wafted  over  the  iotervening  bean-fields 
on  a  gale  of  perfume,  and  softened  into  the  balmiest  melody 
by  the  space  over  whicb  they  travelled,  in  the  rieb  stillneas 
of  tbe  evening  air. 

There  could  not  be  a  finer  sigbt  than  that  whicb  presented 
itself  to  US  wben  we  came  to  tbe  brink  of  the  ravine  which 
overhung,  on  the  one  side,  the  rustic  amphitbeatre  now  filied 
by  tbis  migbty  congregation.  All  up  ihe  face  of  tbe  opposite 
bill,  wbich  swept  in  a  gentle  curve  before  us— -the  linlebrook 
I  bave  mentioned  flowing  brightly  between  in  tbe  gleam  of 
Bunset^the  soft  turf  of  those  simple  sepulchres,  rising  row 
above  row,  and  tbe  little  flat  tomb-stones  scattered  more 
sparingly  among  them,  were  covered  with  one  massy  düster 
gf  tbe  listening  peasantry.  Near  to  the  tent  on  one  side  were 
drawn  up  some  ot  the  carriages  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
in  whicb,  the  horses  being  taken  away,  the  ancient  ladiea 
were  seen  sitting  protecied  trom  tb«  dews  of  the  twiligbt«— 
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while  the  jounger  ones  occupied  places  on  the  turf  immedi- 
atelj  beiow  them.  Close  in  front  of  the  preacher,  the  very 
oldest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  arranged  together,  most  of 
theoi  sitting  on  stools  brought  for  them  by  their  children  from 
the  village — ^yet  fresh  and  unwearied  after  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  determined  not  to  go  away  while  any  part  of  its 
Services  remained  lo  be  performed.  The  exact  numbers  of 
those  assembied  I  cannot  guess,  but  I  am  sure  tbey  must  have 
atndunted  to  very  many  tbousands.  Neither  you  nor  I,  I  am 
confident,  ever  beheld  a  congregation  of  the  fourth  of  the  ex- 
tent  engaged  togetber  in  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 

The  namber  was  enough  of  itself  to  render  the  scene  a 
very  interesting  one ;  but  the  more  nearly  I  examincd  their 
countenances,  the  more  deeply  was  I  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  respectfui  sympatby  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  com- 
po9ed  (be  multitude.  A  solemn  devotion  was  imprinted  on 
every  downcast  eyelid  and  trembiing  lip  around  me-»their 
attitudes  were  as  solemn  as  their  countenances — each  having 
bis  arms  folded  in  bis  shepherd's  cloak— ^r  leaning  in  pensive 
repose  upon  oae  of  those  grassy  swells,  beneath  which, 

4 

Each  in  his  narrow  tomb  for  ever  laid» 
The  rade  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sieep. 

Here  and  there  I  coold  perceive  some  hoary  patriarch  of 
the  Valley  sitting  in  such  a  posture  as  this,  with  the  old  part- 
ner of  his  life  beside  bim,  and  below  and  around  him  two  or 
three  geoerations  of  his  descendants«  all  arranged  accordiog 
to  their  age  and  propinquity — the  ancient  saint  contemplating 
tbe  groupe  ever  and  anon  with  a  sad  sercnity — tbinking,  I 
suppose,  how  uniikely  it  was  he  should  live  long  enough  to 
find  himself  again  surrounded  with  tbem  all  on  another  re- 
carrence  of  the  same  soiemnity  of  the  Midsummer.  Near 
them  might  be  seen,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  rural  lovers,  yet  un- 
wedded,  sitting  band  in  band  togetber  upon  tbe  same  plaid  in 
the  shadow  of  some  tall  tomb-stone,  their  silent  unbreathed 
vows  gathering  |)ower  more  great  than  wordscould  have  giveii 
them  from  the  eternal  sanctities  of  the  surrouriding  scene* 
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The  innocent  feelings  of  filtal  aiTection  and  simple  love  CW" 
not  diätarb  tbe  feelings  of  devotioo,  but  mingle  well  in  the 
same  bosom  with  its  higher  flames,  and  blend  all  t<^etherinto 
ooe  softened  and  reposing  confidence,  alike  favourable  to  ihe 
happiness  of  earth  and  heaven.  There  was  a  sober  soblimity 
of  calmness  in  the  whole  atmosphere  around — the  sky  wasr 
pure  and  unclouded  oyer  head ;  and  in  the  west.  on)j  a  fetr 
small  fleecy  clouds  floated  in  riebest  hues  of  gold  and  crim* 
son,  caugbt  from  the  slow  farewell  radtance  of  the  broad  de« 
clining  Fun.  The  shadows  of  the  littie  church  and  its  tomb- 
stones  lay  far  and  long  projected  over  the  multitude,  and 
taxning  here  and  there  the  glowing  colours  of  tbeir  garments 
into  a  more  mellow  beauty.  All  was  lonely  and  silent  around 
tbe  skirtä  of  the  assemblage-— unless  where  some  wandering 
heifer  might  be  seen  gazing  for  a  mament  upon  the  uawonted 
multitude,  and  then  boundtng  away  light  and  buoyant  acroisA 
the  daisied  herbage  into  some  more  sequestered  browsing- 
place. 

In  surveying  these  pious  groups,  I  could  not  help  turoii^ 
my  reflections  once  again  upon  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  whose  peculiarspiril 
such  a  speaking  example  lay  before  me.  It  is  in  ruslic  as* 
semblages  like  these  that  the  true  characteristics  of  every 
race  of  men  are  most  palpably  and  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  it  is  there  that  we  can  best  see,  in  muhiplied  instances, 
the  natural  germs  of  that  which,  under  the  influence  of  coK 
ture,  assumes  a  prouder  character,  and  blossoms  into  tbe  ani« 
mating  soul  and  spirit  of  a  national  literature.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  internal  life  and  peculiar  manners  of  this  people, 
the  more  am  I  sorry  that  there  should  not  be  a  greater  num- 
ber  of  persons  in  Scotknd  sufficiently  educated  to  enter  into 
Ihe  true  feeling  of  literary  works — so  as  to  influence,  by  their 
modes  of  thinkinß,  the  tone  of  the  compositions  produced 
among  them — so,  by  furnishing  respons^s  according  to  their 
united  impressions,  to  keep  men  of  genius  true  to  the  task  of 
expressing  the  mind  and  intellect  of  their  nation,  and  of  rp* 
cording  all  its  noble  dictates  of  more  peculiar  sentiment. 

Ho  person,  who  considert  circumstances  with  ao  attentive 
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eye,  can  soppose  that  tbe  Scots  bave  already  ron  iheir  literary 
career.     Tbe  iotellectaal  power  of  tbe  nation  has  never  yet 
been  sirongly  bent  upoD  ezploring  wbat  is  peculiar  to  itself; 
and,  until  tbe  time  of  Walter  Scott,  almost  all  its  men  of  taleot, 
who  had  education,  expended  tbeir  powers  in  modes  of  com- 
Position  whicb  were  never  meant  to  bave  any  relationsbip  with 
ihe  native  tastes  of  tbeir  country.     If  Bums  had  formed  bis 
imnd  among  tAem,  he  would  perbaps  bave  left  all  bis  native 
thoughts  bebind  bim,  and  gone  to  write  tragedies  for  a  Lon- 
don tbeatre,  in  Imitation  of  Otway  and  Rowe — ^in  wbich  case, 
I  tbink  it  more  tban  probable  we  should  never  bave  heard 
mach  about  tbe  divine  genius  of  tbe  Piougbman.    Tbe  Scot- 
tish  talent  for  ratiocination,  has  already  been  splendidly  dis* 
played  ;•  bot  mere  reason,  like  mathematics  or  cbemistry,  is,  in 
all  countries,  tbe  same — tbere  is  no  peculiar  triampb  in  its  pos- 
session  or  its  results.    David  Hume  spent  a  great  proportion 
of  bis  earlier  years  in  France,  and  carried  on  all  bis  studier 
tbere  jast  as  successfully  as  he  could  bave  done  at  bome.    But 
poetry,  imagiaation,  fancy,  sentiment,  art,  philosopliical  belief) 
whatever  comes  from  tbe  souI — tbese  are  tbings  in  whicb  every 
nation  displays  a  cbaracter  of  its  own,  and  whicb  it  conse- 
qnendy  requires  a  separate  and  peculiar  literature  to  express 
and  embody ;  bot  tbese  are  tbings  in  wbich  Scotland  has  not 
yet  formed  any  scbool  of  its  own — wbich,  in  other  words,  it 
j  has  not  yet  cultivated  upon  principles  sufficiently  profound,  or 

with  enthusiasm  sufficiently  concentrated.  If  tbe  national  at- 
tention were  more  systematically  directed  toward  tbese  tbings, 
men  of  talent  would  faave  a  definite  object  to  aim  at — ^they 
would  seldom  be  led  to  exercise  tbeir  powers  in  mistaken  or 
unprofitable  directions^  and  be  seldom  exposed  to  sufiering  tbe 
diagrin  of  faiüng  to  excite  tbe  interest  of  a  public,  wbich,  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  indifference,  admits  tbeir  ability.  Neither, 
were  such  tbe  case,  would  the  peculiar  veins  of  national  thought 
be  any  longer  left  to  be  embodied  in  compositions  written,  like 
tbose  of  Barns,  in  tbe  dialect  of  the  lower  classes.  Tbe  bare 
circurostaace  of  tbese  compositions  being  so  written,  implies 
that  they  most  be  confined  to  a  limited  ränge  of  thought ;  but, 
bad  the  sentiments  they  express,  such  treatment  as  they  deserve^ 
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they  might  be  invested  in  Che  very  liigbest  and  porcst  of  for«s, 
and  a(>plied,  I  notbiog  question,  to  adoro  and  enricfa  the  most 
varied  and  booodless  fields  of  conception. 

Tott  will  laogb,  my  dear  friend,  wben  I  teil  yon  wbat  oi» 
of  my  cbief  Üioaghu  was  wbile  surveyiog  these  crowds  of 
li8tener$.  I  looked  over  theiDy  and  scanned  every  individttai 
ättentively,  to  see  if  1  could  trace  any  countenance  resembling 
tbat  of  Barns.  The  assembiy  around  me  night  be  considered 
as  the  very  audience  he  addressed ;  and  I  understood  every 
trait  in  bis  writings  ten  times  better,  from  tbe  consciousness  of 
being  among  them.  I  feh  frotn  the  bottom  of  my  soul  tbe 
sweet  throes  of  tendemess  with  which  he  spake  to  them  of  alt 
tbat  fiUed  up  their  e\istence,  and  prodoced  ibe  cheqnered 
spectacle  of  its  hopes  and  fears ;  and  I  recollected,  with  a  iieir 
delight,  the  exquisite  touches  of  bomour  and  fancy  by  whicU 
be  took  hold  of  and  sported  with  their  imagioatioss.  I  said 
to  myself— -No  duU  and  hopeless  clods  of  eartb  are  here,  but 
men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  toils  and  bardships  of  tbe  life  of 
husbandmen  and  sfaepherds,  are  conlinually  experienciog  all 
tbat  variety  of  mental  impressions  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poetry  of  Ramsay  and  Burns.  The  sprightly  rustic  flute  of 
old  Allan  utters  only  melodies  similar  to  those  which  the  real 
every-day  life  of  these  good  folks  copionsly  anppUes-*wbile 
tbe  soiied  and  tattered  leaves  of  the  grand,  the  teuder,  tbe  im* 
mitable  bard  of  Coila,  placed  on  some  sbelf  in  every  cottage, 
perhaps  beside  a  bit  of  looking^lass,  reflect,  like  it,  true 
though  broken  snatciies  of  the  common  scenes  and  transac- 
tions  of  tbe  iuterior.  The  deep^toned  Mantoan,  wbea  he 
wished  to  draw  out  the  moral  interest  of  a  niral  Itfe,  was  obliged 
to  conirast  its  serene  and  peaceable  enjoymeiiits  with  the  more 
yenturous  occupations,  and  the  perpetual  ansueties  of  Rooie. 
He  probubly  did  not  think  tbat  the  lives  of  Italian  basband- 
men  bad  sufficient  character,  or  peculiar  meaoiog,  to 
ihem  much  wortiiy  of  being  pryed  into. 

Quos  rßmi  fructus,  quos  ipsa  volentta  rura 

Sponte  tulere  sua,  carp3it ;  nee  fcrrea  jurn, 
l  Insanumque  forum,  aut  {lopuli  tabuIaHa  vidiU 

SoUicHant  alil  remis  freta  ccca,  niuntiiue 
;^ '  In  ferrntn,  penvtr*  itaulas  etlimina  Regnm»  he. 
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^Bttt  R<^n  Barns  ims  thown,  ihat  within  the  limU»  and  ideM 
of  cbe  rustic  fife  of  Aw  coontry,  he  cohIcI  fiod  an  exhibitioa  ctf 
the  iDoral  ioferests  of  human  iiatsre,  safficiendy  varied  losenre 
as  tbe  broad  and  lare  foimdation  of  anexcdlent  soperBtrai^Qft 
of  poetry.  I  woaM  tfaere  were  moFe  to  choose  their  siies  wisk 
equal  wtsdoin,  and  la^  their  fonndadcas  eqnaUy  deep ;  but  I 
am  half  afraid  yon  may  be  indined  to  tarn  die  leaf,  and  to 
compare  my  harangue  with  that  of  Doa  Qtiixote  over  tbe 
Acorns  and  tbe  Golden  Age« 

You  will  admit,  bowever,  tbat  my  tbeme  b  a  noble  one,  and 

that  the  soene  wUch  saggestedit  was  eminendy  noUe.    I  wisb^ 

from  tbe  bottom  jof  my  sonl,  you  bad  come  tbis  toar  with  nie, 

and  so  spared  me  tbe  tronble  of  sending  you  tbese  written  ac- 

counts  of  tfaings  wbicb-  it  would  have  given  you  so  mach 

greater  ddigbt  to  see  with  yonr  own  eyes  for  yoursdf.   I  wisby 

abMe  all,  my  dear  Williams^  you  bad  been  (»resent  with  me  at 

this  dofiing  scene  of  tbe  Scottish  Sacrament^Sabbatb,  tbe  only 

great  fi»tival  of  tbeir  religious  year.    Tou  would  then  have 

Seen  wbat  a  fiae  Substitute  tbese  Presbyterians  have  foond  in 

the  stirring  up  of  their  own  simple  spirits,  by  such  simple  sü^ 

mulantSy  for  all  the  feasts,  fasts,  and  holidays — ^yes,  and  fos 

all  tbe  pompousrites  andobservances  with  which  tbese  are  cele- 

brated— of  the  church  from  which  they  have  chosen  so  widely 

/        to  separate  tbemselves.    Ton  would  have  seen,  (for  who  that 

has  eyes  to  see,  and  beart  to  feel,  could  have  been  blind  to 

itf)  that  tbe  austeriües  of  the  pecnliar  doctrinal  System  to 

wbicb  they  adhere,  have  bad  no  power  to  chill  or  counteract 

tbe  ardours  of  tbat  religioas  sentiment  wbicb  they  share  witb 

all  tbat  belong  to  the  wide-spread  family  of  Christians.    Ton 

woald  bave  seen  how  compatible  are  all  that  we  usually  speak 

of  as  their  faohs,  with  every  thing  that  we  could  wish  to  see 

numbered  among  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  people.   Tou  would 

bave  Seen  it  in  the  orderly  and  solemn  guise  of  their  behaviour 

— ^you  would  have  heard  it  in  the  deep  and  thrilling  harmony 

of  their  untaught  voices,  wben  they  lifted  them  all  up  together 

in  that  old  tune  which  immemorial  custom  has  set  apart  for  the 

last  Psalm  sung  upon  this  sacred  day»— a  tune  which  is  en- 

deared  to  them  by  th^  memory  of  those  from  whose  attacfi* 
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tneot  its  designation  u  derived,  still  more  than  by  die  hm  aod 
aflecting  swell  of  its  own  sad  composing  cadencefi— ^  The 
plakilive  Martfiti  worthy  of  die  name''* — ^The  faint  cboral 
faUs  of  Ulis  antiqae  melody,  brealbed  by  such  a  nrakitude  of 
oM  and  yoiuig,  difibsed  a  kjod  of  hcdy  dbam  over  die  UU 
wbispering  groves  aod  darkening  fields  aroond^-^  ihonsand 
times  more  grand  aod  msyestic  than  all  tbe  gorgeoiis  stops  of 
an  organ  ever  wakeaed  in  tbe  ecboing  aisles  of  a  catbedraL 
There  was  a  breatb  of  sober  «odariog  beroisin  in  its  long^re- 
peated  melancboly  accents — wbicb  seemed  to  fall  like-a  aweet 
evening  dew  ttpon  all  tbe  bearts  tbat  draok  in  tbe  saered  mor- 
mars.    A  fresb  sunset  glow  seemed  to  maode  in  tbe  palest  cbeck 
aroimd  me — and  every  old  aod  baggard  eye  beamed  ooce  raon 
with  a  fareweli  splendour  of  enthustasm,  wbile  tbe  m  iiito 
.wbicb  it  looked  up,  trembied  and  was  enricbed  with  tbe  dear 
solemn  mnsic  of  tbe  depaited  devout    It  seemed  as  if  tbe  bere- 
ditary  straio  connected  all  tbat  sat  upon  tbose  grassy  tombs  ia 
bonds  of  stricter  ktndred  witb  all  tbat  siept  beneath  Ibem — ^aod 
tbe  pure  flame  of  tbeir  Cbristiao  love  derived,  I  doobt  noti  a 
oew  and  innocent  fervour  from  tbe  deeply^drred  emben  oi 
tbeir  aacestral  piety. 


I  bad  witb  some  difficolty  secored  for  myaelf  a  lodgiog  at 
tbe  little  inn  of  tbe  village,  (for  Cbe  Mause  was  so  filled  tbat 
tbe  hospitaUe  owner  coold  not  offer  me  any  accomroodation 
tbere,)  and  I  was  preparing  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  servioe  to  seek 
sbelter  beneatb  its  tempting  sign-post-— 

"  Porter,  Ale,  and  British  Spirits — 
Painted  bright  bctween  twa  trees :" 


*  This  tune  is  a  great  (avourite  all  over  tbe  west  of  Scoüaod,  and  was  so 
among  the  ancicnt  Covenanters,  as  tbe  name  imports,  and  tbe  stanza  to  whicb 
it  is  usually  sung  in  tbeir  scbools — 

<<  Tbis  is  the  tune  tbe  Martyrs  sang 

Whf'n  they,  condemnedto  die, 
Did  stand  all  at  the  gallows-tree, 

Their  God  to  glorify.** 


fiol  Me  of  die  mgliboiiring  geofdemen,  (a  Sir  •— — «  — -*-,y 
ImmI)  jt  seems,  leen  me  in  several  parties  during  the  spring  as 
Edinbargii,  and  be  now  came  up,  introduced  htmseif  to  tae, 
atfid  reqoesied  me  to  spend  die  night  at  his  mansion,  where  he 
Said  I  shoold'be  quite  as  welcome,  and  a  little  more  comfoit» 
able,  than  at  the  pnblic-honse.  There  wa«  something  so  very 
frank  in  the  address  of  Ihe  Baronet,  that  I  immediatdy  ac- 
ccpted  of  hit  invttation,  and  as  die  ladies  had  already  taken 
die  carriag«  home  with  them,  he  proposed  to  walk  across  the 
fleldfe^-leaving  John  to  bring  np  the  shandrydan  at  bis  leisure. 
Oar  way  lay  at  first  up  one  of  tbose  beautifnl  narrow  glens, 
covered  on  all  sides  with  copse-wood,  whicb  are  eyery  where 
se  common  in  tbis  romantic  country.  A  rüde  fbot-path  crept 
along  the  ride  of  the  burn,  from  wfaieh  the  glen  takes  its  name, 
cl^Msed  and^shaded  at  every  Step  by  some  projecting  arm  of 
the  lilxiiriaat  woods  that  ascended  from  its  edge,  up  the  airy 
height  of  &e  oveiMsanopying  bank.  Here  we  walked  in  si- 
lenee,  and  Single,  for  the  path  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  oar 
p^ro<Jeeding  side  by  side-—ruminadng,  I  believe,  with  equal 
seriousness,  on  all  the  afiecting  circumstances  of  the  solemnity 
we  had  been  witnessing.  We  sat  down,  however,  for  a  con- 
;  siderable  time,  upon  a  log  of  newly  cut  oak,  when  we  had 
1  reached  the  other  extremity  of  the  glen,  and  talked  oorselves 
/  into  a  famitiarity  that  might  almost  be  called  a  friendship  ere 
we  rose  again.  To  say  the  truth,  i  was  more  than  I  can  well 
express  delighted,  to  find  that  the  fine  character  of  this  religious 
peasantry  is  regarded  as  it  ooght  to  be  by  at  least  some  of 
tbefar  soperiors.  It  is  not  älways  that  we  find  men  of  higher 
rank,  and  more  refined  babits,  able  to  get  over  the  first  and 
extemal  rodenesses  which  sometimes  cover  so  mach  of  real  pa-* 
rity  and  elevation  in  the  manners  q[  those  beueath  them.  This 
gentleman,  however,  appeared  to  have  studied  these  good 
people  with  the  eye  of  an  eider  brother,  or  a  parent,  rather 
than  with  any  thing  of  the  usual  aristocratical  indifTerence — 
an  indiflerence,  by  the  way,  which  was  unknown  to  our  an- 
cestors,  and  which  I  detest  among  tlie  aristocracy  of  the  pre- 
seot  day,  because  I  i^egard  it  as  more  likely  than  any  üiing 
eise  to  weaken,  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  those  feeliugs 
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of  M  iMMdilftry  attacfamnit,  for  irhich  so  poor  a  aabstilote  is 
foDod  or  tottght  in  tfae  ffimsy,  woald^be  liberal  tbeories  of  the 
day.     Sir  ——  talked  of  these  niral  wortfaies  as  if  tbeir  vircnes, 
in  bis  eyes,  were  the  dearest  Ornaments  of  idl  bis  possesatons 
-^od  repeatedi  with  a.  proud  enthnsiam,   an  expression  of  a 
Scotttsh  autbor,  wbicb  I  feel  to  be  tme  no  less  tban  yoa  will 
admit  it  to  be  beautifol, — '^  It  would  take  a  long  line,'^  said  be, 
^'  to  sound  tbe  deptb$  of  a  gray  haired  Scotüsh  peasant'a  faeart." 
Walking  onwards  we  soon  reacbed  anotber  little  haudel,  at 
wbicb  its  inhabitants  had  aLready  arrived  from  tbe  church  by 
some  oearer  way — ^for  we  coukl  perceive  bere  aod  tbere,  as 
we  passed  tbroagb  it,  some  old  goodnian  standing  by  himsdT 
in  bis  Ittde.  garden,  or   reposing  witb  bis  wife  and  childieo 
lipon  some  of  tbe  low  stone-seats,  witb  wbicb  the  doors  of  tbeif 
cottages  are  always  flanked.    It  was  adelightfui  tbing  to  see  the 
still  tbankfal  faces  of  tbeseold  people,  enjoying  tbe  rieh  eves- 
ing  breatb  of  the  roses  and  sweet-brier,  clustering  about  tbdr 
Windows — and  tbe  spft  drawsy  bum  of  tbeir  bee«hives.    Bat 
bere  and  thereit  was  a  still  more  deligbtful  tbing  to  hear^  tfaroogb 
tlie  low  door  of  the  cottage,  ttie  solemn  notes  of  a  psalm  saflg 
by  the  family,  or  tbe  deep  earnest  voice  of  the  masler  of  the 
honsehold  reading  the  Bible,  or  praying  with  bis  chikIreD  and 
servanu  about  faioi.     *'  On  tbe  evenings  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 

day/'  said  Sir ,  "  these  fine  sounds  are  sure  to  proceed 

from  every  cot-'house  in  these  villages^^so  that  bere  every  father 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  tbe  Priest  of  bis  House.  But  among  tbe 
goodmen,  there  are  not  wauting  some  who  renew  them  every 
night  of  the  week — and  that  in  my  yonth  was  still  more  geue- 
rally  the  custom."  It  is  thns  that  the  habitual  spirit  of  devotion 
is  kept  up,  and  strengthened  from  year  to  year  among  diese 
primitive  people.     These  cottcrs  are  priests  indeed, 

«<  Detacbed  from  pleasure,  and  to  love  of  gain 
Superior ;  imuseeptible  of  pride» 
And  by  ambitious  longiiigs  iindisturbed  ; 
Men  wbose  deligbt  is  where  tbeir  duty  leads 
Or  fixes  tfaem  ;  Wfiost  leasi  dixiinguithed  day 
Shines  with  tome  porlion  of  that  htacenljf  luslrc, 
IVhidi  makes  iJu  Sal)baUi  lordy  in  the  sight 
0/  blesscd  angcUs  pityirig  fiuman  Cftrts.** 

P,  M. 
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LETTER  LXXVII. 

TO   THE    SÄHE. 

I  SPENT  a  very  pleaiant  night  at  the  Baronet's— deeping  in 

.a  fine  old  vaalted  bed-chamber,  in  one  o(  the  towers  of  his 

Castle,  iVom  the  window  of  which  I  had  a  coramand  of  one  of 

themostbeaatifaltractsof  scenery  Ihaveever  seen  in  Scotland« 

Close  beneatb,  the  narrow  little  glen  was  seen  winding  away 

witfa  its  dark  woody  clfffs,  and  the  silver  thread  of  its  burn 

her«^  and  there  glittering  from  nnder  their  impending  masses 

öf  rock  and  foilage.     At  the  far-off  extremity,  the  glen  opens 

into  the  wider  valley  of  the  larger  stream,  from  whtch  the  whole 

district  takes  its  name — of  this,  too,  a  rieh  peep  was  afforded 

•*— and  its  fields  and  woods  again  carried  the  eye  gradually 

npwards  upon  the  centre  of  a  ränge  of  mountains,  not  unlike 

those  oVfer  the*  Dcvil's  Bridge — hoary  atid  craggy,  traced  all 

over  with  the  winter  paths  of  innumerable  now  silent  torrents. 

I  walked  out  before  breakfast  and  bathed  in  one  of  the  pooIs 

öf  the  burn — a  beautiful  round   natural    basin,  scooped  out 

1        immediately  below  a  most  picturesque  water-fall,  and  shaded 

all  around  with  such  a  canopy  of  hazels,  alders,  and  mountain 

ashes,  as  might  have  fitted  it  to  be  the  chosen  resort  of  Diana 

and  all  her  nymphs.     Here  I  swam  aboiit  cnjoying  tlie  luxury 

of  the  clear  and  icy  stream,  tili  I  heard  alargebell  ring,  which 

I  suppose  was  meant  oniy  to  rouse  the  sicepers,  for  when 

)  had  horried  on  roy  clothes,  in  the  idea  that  its  call  was  to 

breakfast,  and  ran  up  the  hill  with   an  agility  which  nodiing 

but  tny  bath  could  have  enabled  tne  to  display — I  found  the 

breakfast  parlonr  quile  deserted — not  even  the  cloth  laid.     By 

and  by,  bowever,  the  whole  magnificent  paraphernalia  of  a 

Scotttsh  dtjextne  were  brought  in — the  family  assembled  from 

thcir  several  Chambers — ^and  we  feil  to  work  iu  high  style.     In 

addition  to  the  nsual  articics,  we  had  strawberries,  which  tiie 

Scots  eat  with  an  enomious  qunntity  of  cream— and,  of  course, 

a  glaßs  of  good  whisky  was  rendered  quite  excnsable  in  ihe 

eyts  of  a  medical  man,  by  this  indulgence. 
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After  breakfast,  the  BarooeC  informed  me  that  Üie  Sacra- 
ment  was  oot  yet  over ;  and  that  we  must  all  to  church  again 
once  more.  As  tbe  Sunday  set  apart  for  this  great  festival  u 
preceded  by  several  days  of  preparatory  worsbip  so,  in  order  to 
break  off  the  Impression  prodaced  by  its  solemnities,  and  alknr 
of  an  easier  fall  into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  tfae  day  imme- 
diately  following  it  is  also  considered  as  in  some  oieasure  a 
holy  one— -its  observances,  however,  being  condupted  with  a 
less  profound  air  of  serioasness,-  and  its  evening  devoted  to  a 
kind  of  pleasant  and  innocent  relaxation  of  miad,  ratber  than 
to  any  studious  preservation  of  the  austere  and  unremitting 
spirit  of  devotion,  exercised  on  the  cther  days  connected  witb 
the  ceremony.  Tbere  are  two  sermonsy  for  sermons  are  grc^t 
luxuries  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  Scotlish  peasantry»  and  they  can 
never  have  too  much  of  tbeoi.  But  after  tbe  sermons  are  ov^f^i 
it  is  expected  that  sober  mirth  shall  occupy  tbe  rest  of  the 
evening.  So  far,  in  short,  their  Monday  after  tbe  Ss^rament 
may  be  considered  as  bearing  some  reaemblance  to  oar  style 
of  keeping  Easter  Monday. 

We  went  to  cburcb,  tberefore,  and  heard  two  sermons— -or 
rather  I  should  say  to  tbe  church-yard-*-*for  both  preachers  ad- 
dressed  us  from  the  tent.  The  shandrydan  was  drawn  up 
among  the  other  vehicles  to  the  right  of  the  niinißler,  and  I 
flatter  myself  cut  a  very  knowing  and  novel  appearance  tbere 
-*-but  John  wonid  by  no  means  occupy  bis  place  in  it  durin^ 
tbe  sermons,  faaving  already,  as  he  said,  had  a  copioos  belly* 
füll  of  that  sort  of  diet  And  yet  he  roight  have  faad  amuser 
ment  as  well  as  edification,  had  he  had  tbe  grace  to  listen-*** 
for  one  of  the  preachers  was  certainly  as  comical  an  original» 
in  bis  way,  as  I  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  wiib.  He  was  an 
old  man,  witb  a  fine  rotmid  friar-like  pbysiognomy,  wbicb, 
for  a  time,  he  in  vain  attempted  to,  clotbe  with  tbe  trae  Pres« 
byterian  saturnity  of  expression.  Bat  after  he  had  fairly  giot 
into  the  thread  of  his  discoarse,  tbere  was  no  occasion  for  so 
mach  constraint-^the  more  jovial  and  sarcastic  the  laagoage 
of  his  countenance,  the  better  did  it  harmonize  witb  tbe  lan- 
guage  of  his  tongue.  This  was  a  genuine  relic  of  that  old 
.  joking  school  of  Pfuritans,  of  wfaose  eloquence  so  many  choice 
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.^pecimeiui  Irtkve  been  preserved  by  certain  raalidoud  antiquaii- 
-ans.  With  him  every  admonition  was  conveyed  in  tbe  form  of 
a  banter--'-every  one  of  bis  illastrations,  of  bovrever  serioas  a 
subject,  was  evidently  meant  to  excite  sometbing  like  a  smile 
on  tbe  cheeks  of  bis  bearers ;  and,  as  if  fearful  that  the  ser- 
mon  itself  migbt  be  too  scanty  of  mirth,  the  old  gendemaa 
took  care  to  internipt  it  every  now  and  theo,  and  address 
son>e  totally  extemporaneous  rebuke  or  expostulation  to  sotne 
of  the  litde  noisy  lads  and  lasses  tbat  were  hovering  around 
Üke  oatskirts  of  the  congregatioo.  As  he  has  the  character  of 
being  a  great  divtne,  and  an  eminently  deirout  man  in  bis  own 
person,  tbis  pecuUarity  of  bis  manner  produced  no  want  of 
respectfolness  in  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  bis  auditors ;  but, 
on  tbe  contrary,  even  the  grimmest  of  the  elderhood  seemed  to 
pertnit  tbeir  Stern  and  tron  cheeks  to  wrinkle  into  asolemn 
grin,  at  tbe  condusion  of  every  paragraph.  Äs  for  the  yoüng 
damsels  of  tbe  conntry,  tbey  titcered  scaodalously  at  some  of 
tbe  coarsest  of  bis  jokes— 4be  severest  of  which,  indeed,  were 
almost  all  levelled  against  tbeir  own  passion  for  dress,  fioery, 
and  gadding  about  fairs,  markets,  and  sacraments»  He  quot« 
ed  not  a  few  texts  against  these  fine  ladles,  whicb»  I  take  it, 
migbt  bave  been  quoted  with  g^ater  justice  and  propriety 
against  others  more  worthy  of  the  name.  However,  vanity  is 
perbaps  more  an  eqoal  possession  of  rieb  and  poor,  than  one 
migbt  be  apt  to  imagine — and  I  tbought  1  could  see  some  little 
Symptoms  of  tbe  failing  in  our  old  preacber  himself,  wben  he 
observed  tbe  respectable  attendance  of  gentry  in  tbeir  ^uipa- 
ges^-above  all,  between  ourselves,  wben  bis  eye  rested  on  tbe 
onnsnal  and  airy  el^^ncies  o£  the  unbarnessed  shandrydan. 
I  notfaing  question  tbis  was  the  iirst  time  a  tent-preaching  in 
Scotland  was  ever  Ipstened  to  by  one  seated  in  such  a  vehicle« 
Indeed,  if  tbey  borrow  it  from  me,  as  1  don't  much  doubt  tbey 
will,  I  sbould  not  be  a  wiut  surprised  to  find  them  changing  it$ 
name,  and  christening  it  ▲  Peter,  in  bononr  of  tbe  individual 
that  introdttced  its  beaoties  to  tbeir  attention. 

That  nothing  migbt  be  awanting  to  complete  my  idea  of  tbe 
whole  of  the  scene,  the  minister  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  to 
ffine  at  the  Mause  after  tbe  sermon,  and  Sir  — — ^  was  included 
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in  the  invitation.  We  botli  accepted,  and  really  I  have  ver/ 
seldom  eat  a  diniier  which  I  shoald  have  been  more  sorry  io 
bave  missed.  1  don't  mean  as  to  Üie  viands  in  paiticular» 
althoagh  tbese  too  were  not  at  all  to  be  sneezed  at.  There 
^as  capital  botch-potcb,  a  truly  delicious  kind  of  soup  quile 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  wo^tby  of  being  iotrodaced  into  tbft 
very  first  leaf  bf  the  Almanack  des  Govrmands.  h  is  made 
of  mutton  boiled — a  comptete  chaos  of  vegetables  of  all  sorts 
-^reen  pease,  however,  being,  I  think,  the  predominant  it£ia. 
There  was  a  dtsb  of  boiled,  and  another  of  broiled,  berringi^ 
front  Loch  Fine — and  I  assure  you  I  think  this  fiih  is  sope- 
rior  here  to  any  tbing  I  have  met  with  in  Wales.  There  were 
no  less  tban  tliree  sheep's-heads  singed  in  the  hair,  which  I  am 
sure  you  would  like,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Uarvejr« 
There  was  prime  old  mutton,  which  the  minister's  wile  took 
care  to  teil  me  had  been  sent  by  Lady  — .  Lastly,  tbere 
was  a  whole  reginient  of  gooseberry  pyes*— and  as  much 
Cream  in  bowls  of  all  sizes  as  would  have  drowned  Aldermao 
Curtis — though  I  don^t  know,  if  that  worthy  knight  were  re- 
duCed  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  choice,  whether  this  would 
be  the  liquor  iri  which  he  would  prefer  to  be  extinguisbed-* 

<<  Like  a  dish  of  fresh  strawberries  smother'd  ia  cream." 

After  dinner,  (which  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
done  füll  justice  to  by  all  present,)  we  had  a  &w  bottles  of  ex- 
celleiit  port  and  sherry,  and  then  two  punch-bowls  were  intro- 
duced.  The  one  was  managed  by  our  host  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  table,  (fnr  by  this  time  his  wife  had  departed,}  -  and  the 
other,  at  the  lower  extremity,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  ibe 
same  jocular  orator  I  bave  just  been  describing,  wbo  bad  now 
been  advanced  to  the  pre-eminence  of  croupier.  The  bowl  at 
the  top  was  presently  filled  with  bot  whisky  toddy — that  at  the 
bottom  with  the  genuine  Glasgow  mixture,  in  compoundiag 
which  our  croupier  displayed  taients  of  the  very  highest  order. 
By  and  by,  wo  were  all  in  a  State  of  charming  merrinoent^ 
ahhough  nothing  could  be  more  moderate  than  the  measure  of 
onr  indulgence.  The  coiiversation  of  the  ministers  was  ejc- 
tremely  picturesque  and  amusing,  and  oj^ned  up  to  me  new 
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glimpses  at  every  tbro,  iDto  the  whole  penetralia  of  their  own 
existence  and  that  of  their  parishioners.  They  seemed  all  to 
be  most  worthy  persons,  but  notbiog  could  be  more  strikiog 
than  the  diversity  in  their  carriage  and  demeanour.  Oar  host 
himseli^  whose  pale  meditative  face  I  have  before  noticedi 
seemed  onable  to  shake  from  him,  so  much  as  be  coold  have 
wished,  the  load  of  those  official  aoxleties  which  had  been  bur« 
dening  his  niind  during  so  many  days  of  exertioo.  He  sat, 
therefore,  with  rather  an  absent  air  in  the  midst  of  ns,  and 
smiKng  sometimes  quite  at  the  wrong  moroent  Some  of  his 
friends  were  old — sofne  young — some  silently  disposed — some 
talkative.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  be  very  sparing  in  their  indulgence  even  of  laughter— 
although  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  jokes  which  were  going 
were  not  lost  upon  them.  The  only  thiog  they  alt  agreed  ia 
was  enjoying  prodigiously  the  good  things  of  the  reverend 
Croupier,  who  really  opened  a  budget  that  wonld  make  Mat- 
thews or  Bannister  rieh  for  twelve  months.  Among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  song  opon  song— -one  I  got  a  copy  of,  which 
I  liked  very  well.  It  is  written  by  himself,  and  ezpresses  no- 
thing bot  the  true  feelings  of  the  man — for  he  is  a  great  sports- 
man— altliough  that  part  of  his  cbaracter  is  not  qaite  to  the 
I  taste  of  the  peasantry.  But  I  fear  yoa  will  form  bat  a  very 
inadeqoate  notion  of  the  treat  it  afibrded  us,  wanting  the  pre- 
cioas  accompaniments  of  the  good  man's  fine  clear  pipe,  and 
the  Kveliness  of  the  air  itself,  which  was  one  which  I  never  heard 
before — bot  shall  end€;avoar  to  procure  for  you.  As  for  the 
words,  I  think  they  are  not  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  cbaracter 
— ^they  might  almost  have  been  produced  by  tbe  great  Bacolic 
Jamie  o*f  Ettrick. 


THE  SHOÖTtNG  &IIMISTER. 

Whea  iodiaed  for  a  «hot,  I  am  iip  with  Aorora, 
My  Jacket  lies  ready — my  buskings  are  brief  ^ 

I  speak  Dot  a  word  at  the  Manse  to  the  snorer»! 
Bot  whtotle  to  Juno,  and  ofT  likc  a  thief. 


t<  w  ^*    «^>    • 
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